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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

Tins little Manual has been compiled , in the hope that 
it may be useful in preparing young Catholics for the 
University Local Examinations, and to our Catholic pupil- 
teachers. It is the work of one who, having been a practical 
teacher for over twenty-five years, has had every opportunity 
of acquiring a certain' experience in preparing pupils for 
these examiijfitions. The following special feature will, it 
is believed, make it helpful to both teachers and students : — 

1. The addition of the Latin text of the Vulgate will be 
found useful in Colleges and High Schools where Latin is 
taught. It will save both time and expense to have the 
Latin and English text in parallel columns. 

As ^ kindly critics, when reviewing the Manual on St 
Mark’s gospel, have suggested that this series of Catholic 
Scripture Manuals would be much more useful if the English 
version had been compared with the original Greek, the 
Author has profited by this suggestion in compiling this 
Manual on the Acts of the Apostles, and has referred to the 
Greek text whenever such references tended to elucidate the 
subject, or where variant readings gave rise to different inter- 
pretations. The quotations from the Greek, however, will not 
prevent the student who has no knowledge of Greek from 
profiting by the Annotations, since every quotation is trans- 

xvii 
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lated, and the prose reads conseciitively wiien the bracketed 

Greek citations are passed over. 

2. The Manual consists of four parts : — 

^ r ( 1- Introduction. 

Book L < ^ rr^ 

( 2, lext and Annotations. 


) 3. Additional Notes corresponding to the 
sections of the Text and Annotations. 

4. Side-Lights on the Acts. 

These four parts are bound together in one volume. 
Book L will amply cover the ground for senior 
pupils, while Book IL will supply further information 
to those who are preparing for the Higher Local Exami- 
nations. 


3. A special Atlas has been published separately. Thus 
the pupils can always study with the maps and plans before 
them. Tiie Atlas will serve for the whole series of “ Catholic 


Scripture Manuals.” 


4. Different types have been employed, and generally the 
smallest type indicates less important matter. The variety 
of types has the advantage of utilizing the “ memory of the 
eye,” while it also enables the teacher to see at a glance 
what may be safely omitted or merely read Uirough. 

5. The text of the Acts has been kept entirely free 
from references, letters, and figures, which are often confus- 
ing, and invariably unsightly. In order to save time, both 
to the teachers and scholars, most texts referred to in the 


Notes are given in full. This has also the advantage of 
enabling the student to grasp more thoroughly the matter 
treated, and the recurrence of the texts assists the memory. 

6. As Catholics are so frec^uently reproached with neglect- 
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iiicr the Holy ScfipLures, fepeciat attention has been paid 
throughout this Manual, wherever an opportunity occurred, 
to shew that the doctrines of the Catholic Church are based 
on the Holy Scriptures. Thus the pupil will be strengthened 
in his faith, and enabled to give an answer to those who 
assert that Catholics ignore the Bible. 

7. The articles in '‘Side-Lights on the Acts’* (Part 2, 
Book IL) have been treated as fully as space allowed, and 
will bo found to contain what is necessary for the elucidation 
of the text of the Acts. To impress these subjects on the 
memory of the pupil, it will be found useful occasionally to 
give some of these articles as subjects for essays. 

At the request of several teachers, this Manual on the 
Acts has been arranged slightly differently from those on 
the Synoptic Gospels, inasmuch as Book I. contains no refer- 
ences to Book II., except in the Table of Contents, where the 
Sections which have no “ Additional Notes ” bearing on them 
are marked with an asterisk. Also in the Table of Contents 
of Book II., the page of the corresponding Section in Book L 
i* giveji. 

Any hints or , suggestions whereby the Manuals may be 
rendered more helpful will be most gratefully accepted by 
the Author. 

In preparing this Manual various books of reference have 
been consulted. Naturally, in treating such a subject as 
the Acts, of which so many Saints and eminent scholars 
have made a life-study from the earliest centuries, there cait 
be little or no scope for originality. . All our modern treatises 
on the subject can but be second-hand, except so far as 
modern research may bring to light old manuscripts and 
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antiquities whidi enable 'us to understand the times and 
customs of the Acts more clearly. Much valuable exegetical 
work on the Holy Sewpture has also been done in a most 
reverent and unprejudiced spirit by eminent non-Catholics, 
and such books have been freely consulted in compiling this 
Manual. The chief works of reference to which the Author 
is indebted are included in the following list : — 

Works by Catholic Authors. 

The writings of the Fathers of the Church, notably St 
John Chrysostom. — Commentarius in Actus Apostolomm, 
Knabenbauer, S. J. ; Gommentarim 4n Actus Apostolorum>, 
Beelen; Lcs Orlgmes de riiylise, Abbe Fouarl; L' oeuvre des 
ApdtreSy Mgr. le Camus ; Lcs Actes des Apotres, V. Rose, 
O.P.; Au Temps des Ap^otreSy I. L. Gondal, S.S. ; Mdanges 
d'Histoire ei de LiiUrature Beligicicse, Jacquo Thomas ; Manuel 
Bihlique, Bacuez and Vigouroux; Edjlexions Morales sur le 
Nouveau Testament, Lallemant ; Life of Jestis Christy A. J. 
Maas, S.J. ; Catholic Dictionary, Addis and Wright. 

Works by Non-Catholic Authors. 

Commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles, by Wordsworth, 
Ellicott, Alford, Eackham, Bloomfield, SchafF, Lumby, Page, 
.and Marshall. — The Speaker's Commentary] The Pulpit 
Commentary ; The Acts of the Deacons, by Goulburn ; Horce 
TSehraicce, by Lightfoot; Horce Panlinm, by Paley; St Paul, 
the Traveller and Roman* Citizen, by Ramsay; The Credibility 
of the Acts of the Apostles, by F. H. Chase ; Life and Times of 
the Messiah] The Temple, its Services and Ministry, by Dr 
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Edersheim; Antiquities wkd Wa'fis of the Jews, by Josephus; 
Jjije and E'pistles of St Paul, by Lewin ; Life and Work of 
St Paul, by Farrar ; Life and E}miles ef St Paul, by Conybeare 
and Howson ; Helps to the Study of the Bible ; The Cambridge 
Companion to the Bible \ Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, 
by James Smith ; Sinai and Palestine, by Stanley ; The 
Jjand of Israel and the Ijand of Moab, by Tristram ; Thirty 
Years' Work in the Holy Land\ Classical Dictionary and 
Biblical Dictionary, by Dr Smith. 

In the work of compiling this little Manual, the Author 
has had the blessing and kindly approbation of His Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster, and the valuable assistance 
of the Eev. William *Lloyd, without which such a work 
would never fiave been undertaken. Qlie Author takes this 
opportunity of expressing her deep indebtedness and heart- 
felt gratitude both to Ilis Grace and to the Eev, AV. Lloyd. 

St Andrew’s Convent, 

Coventry Hall, Streatham, S.W., 

Odoher 1, 1907. 




THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


INTRODUCTION 

In early Chrigtian documents we find the word “ Acts ” used 
as a synonym for “ memoirs ** or “ biography.’* This is clear 
from the title given to certain apocryphal works such as 

The Acts of Peter,” “The Acts of Matthew,” “ The Acts of 
Timothy,” etc. The title given to this book differs in certain 
manuscripts, as the subjoined table proves. 

Codex. 

1. Acts. Sinaitic (({). 

•2. Acts of Apostles. Bezse (D). 

3. Acts of the Apostles. Vaticanus (B). 

4. Acts of the Ho^y Apostles, Alex. (A), Basil (E), Harlei. (G), 

Petrop. (H). 

Some later versions give even a fuller title: — “Acts of all 
the Holy Apostles, written by the Holy and Illustrious 
Luke, Apostle and Evangelist.” It is clear that St Luke 
regarded this book as an addition to his gospel, and a develop- 
ment of it, since he refers to the latter as a “ former treatise 
(TT/owTor Xo'yor), he evidently considered his subsequent 
work as a second treatise. Hence it seems probable that 
the Evangelist gave no special title to this work, and that 
copyists and translators supplied the omission. At first 
the book was known by the brief title of “Acts,” but as, 
in course of time, the acts of various eminent saints and 

BK. !• 1 1 
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martyrs were written, it^was itacessary ^o give the more 
definite title ** Acts of the .Apostles/' 

The contents of the book, however, by no means justify 
this title, as it deals chiefly with St Peter and St Paul, and 
only refers incidentally to the Apostolic College collectively. 
Their names are given in the opening chapter, and there are 
twenty references to them as a body. (See ii. 37, iv. 33, 
V. 2, etc.) The main interest of the first twelve chapters 
centres in St Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, while the 
last sixteen chapters are chiefly concerned with St Paul. 
Three times we find St John’s name mentioned, but only as 
the companion of St Peter. No special act peculiar to the 
beloved apostle is recorded. There is a brief paragraph 
recording the execution of St James the brother of John, 
and several references to St James the Less, “ the brother 
of the Lord,” who addressed the q,ssembly at Jerusalem. 
Beyond these brief notices we have no incidents related 
concerning the other apostles. We also remark that the 
“ Acts ” of certain prominent “ apostolic men, such as 
Stephen, Philip, Timothy, and Silas, are given in detail in 
the Acts. In view of these facts, the oldest and briefest 
title ‘ ‘ Acts ’ ’ seems the most appropriate. Tischendorf and 
many other Greek scholars prefer the title “ Acts of the 
Apostles” as being undoubtedly the name most generally 
given to this book. 


AUTHORSHIP 

The name of the author of the Acts of the Apostles is not 
found at the head of the book in any of the Greek Manu- 
scripts earlier than the tenth century, but the ancient 
tradition unhesitatingly ascribes it to St Luke, who wrote 
the third gospel. All the arguments which go to prove 
St Luke to be the writer of the gospel which bears his 
name hold good with regard to the Acts of the Apostles. 
From the earliest ages of Christianity, the Acts of the 
Apostles has been included among the “ homologoumena,” 
or canonically received sacred books. Even the heretical 
sects, such as the Severians, the Marcionites, and the 
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Manicheans, who rejectea those 'doctrines contained in the 
Acts which were opposed to their tenets, never questioned 
the authenticity of the book. That^ St Luke the Evanp;eli8t 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles can be proved by the testi- 
mony of the Fathers and by internal evidence afforded by 
the book itself. 

I. The Testimony of the Fathers, 

The Mnratorian fragment. — This contains a list of the 
canonical books accepted by the Western Church in the 
second century. It was probably drawn up between 170 
and 177 a.d. In it we read : — “The Acts of all the Apostles 
were written in one book. Luke compiled them for the 
most excellent Theophilus, because he himself had been a 
witness of what he recorded. Luke omits the passion (i.e, 
sulferings) of Peter, ancl Paul’s journey into Spain.” 

'The Feshif^ Canon {circa 177), which gives the list of 
canonical books accepted in the Fast, includes the Acts, and 
places it after the gospel of St John. 

St Jerome (fourth century) ('onfirms the words of the 
Muratorian Canon, and, in all probability, quotes them 
summarily: “Luke wrote his gospel from what he had heard, 
but the Acts of the Apostles from what he had seen ” {de 
Vir. cviii). 

St^Ircnceus (A.D. 178) accepts St Luke as the author of 
the Acts, and quotes freely from it. “ Luke was inseparable 
from Paul and was his fellow-worker, for he thus speaks 
(after Barnabas, and John, who was called Mark, had 
separated from Paul, and had saiLd from Cyprus), “We came 
to Troas,” etc. {Adv, Hanses, iii. xiv, 1 ). 

St Clement of Alexandria (a.D. 190) thus writes: “Luke, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, relates that Paul said : Ye men 
of Athens, in all things I perceive that you are too 
superstitious ” (Stromata, lib. v.). 

'TertulVum (A.D. 220) aflBrms that “ Luke wrote the Acts” 
(de Jejunio^ c. 10). 

Origen (A..D. 230), writing on the epistle to the Hebrews, 
incidentally alludes to “ Luke who wrote the gospel and the 
Acts ” (recorded by Eusebius, Hist, Fccles,, vi. 26). 
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Eusebius narrates that “Lulti, born at Antioch, and 
a physician by profession, has left us two inspired books, 
.... one, his gospel, .... the other, his Acts of the Apostles, 
which he wrote, not from information derived from others, 
but from what he himself had witnessed’* {Hist, Eccles,^ hi. 
4). Thus, as Schaff remarks : “ The voice of the early Church, 
from the days of the apostles down to the middle of the 
fourth century, from Lyons in Gaul (Irenaeus), North Italy 
(the Canon of Muratori), Proconsular Africa (Tertullian), 
Alexandria, Egypt, and Syria (Clement and Origen), the 
whole Eastern Church of the fourth century (Eusebius), 
bears one testimony that the Acts of the Apostles was a 
work compiled by the well-known Luke, the companion and 
pupil of Paul ” {Comm, on the Acts, p. 250). 

II. Internal Evidence, 

1. In the prologue, the author of the Acts oi the Apostles 
refers to a “former treatise” concerning “all the things 
which Jesus began to do and to teach."' This was precisely 
what St Luke had undertaken to narrate in his gospel, since 
he endeavoured to set forth “in order” what he describes 
as “a narration of the things that have been accomplished 
among us. ” The first work, therefore, to which the author 
of the Acts refers, dealt with the life of our Lord “until 
the day on which .... he was taken up,” and this is 
precisely the incident with which the third gospel closes. 
Another most convincing argument in favour of the identity 
of authorship in the two cases is that both books are 
dedicated to the same person — to Theophilus. 

2. The style of the Acts, like that of the third gospel, 
shows the writer to have been a man of refinement and 
culture, and a good Greek scholar. The same facility for 
rapid, vivid description is shown in both works. Certain 
idiomatic expressions, which are common to the Acts and the 
third gospel, are not found in the other gospela Professor 
Davidson, in his Irvtroduction to the New Testament, gives 
forty-seven of these expressions, while Credner in his work, 
which bears the same title, quotes sixty-five. A careful 
examination of the third gospel and of the Acts reveals a 
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marked resemblance as rfegards.vocabulary, and numerous 
uncommon and poetical words are common to both. The 
student will find ample information on this point in 
Plummer’s excellent Commentary on St Luke, As regards 
syntax, we may note the frequent occurrence of prepositional 
verbs, but, naturally, these points can only be thoroughly 
appreciated by the Greek scholar. 

3. In the first, second, and fourth gospels the authors 
always speak in the third person, whereas in the third gospel 
and the Acts we find the author speaks in the prologue in 
the first person singular, and in certain passages of the Acts 
the first person plural is employed, and an examination of 
these passages shows the writer to have been a companion of 
St Paul. (This point is developed in the Life of St Luke, 
ii. p. 7.) 

4. Both in St Luke ^nd the Acts we find certain technical 
medical terij^s which a physician would naturally employ. 
These are specially noticeable in the following narra- 
tions : — 

(a) The healing of the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. 
This man, “who was lame from his mother’s womb,” St Peter took 
“by the right hand .... and forthwith his feet and soles received 
strength ” (lii. 1-11). 

(b) The death of Herod Agrippa ; 

“ And forthwith an angel of the Lord struck him, because he had not 
giveif the honour to Goa ; and being eaten up by worms, he gave up 
the ghost ” (xii. 23 ). 

(c) The punishment of Elymas the magician : 

“ Immediately there fell a mist and darkness upon him ” (xiii. 11). 

(d) The miraculous cure of Publius’ father : 

“ It happened that the father of Publius lay sick of fever, and of a 
bloody flux ” (xxviii. 8). 

5. Hebrew words and idioms, noticeable in the gospel of 
St Luke, are also conspicuous throughout the Acts, although 
there are more in the first twelve chapters. This is perfectly 
natural, since in these chapters St Luke deals principally with 
the Church in Jerusalem and Judea, and therefore with 
“ the brethren of the circumcision.” 
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(a) Hebrew Idioms — 


To this present day, . 

Daysof the Azymes or unleavened 

bread, 

Lifted up the voice, . 

With a loud voice. 

Open the mouth, . . . . 

In ” or “ on ” the way. 

The hand of the Lord, 


Acts. 

St Luke. 

Part 1. 

Part II. 

ii. 29 

xxiii. 1 

i. 20 

xii. 3 

XX. 6 

xxii. 7 

ii. 14 

xiv. 10 

xvii. 13 

vii. 56 

xxvi. 24 

xxiii. 23 

viii. 35 

xviii. 14 

i. ()4 

ix. 17 

XXV. 3 

i. 79 

xi. 21 

xiii. 11 

i. 00 


(b) Ilchreio Words translated — * 

The Lord, behold, word (meaning event), angel, spirit, wav, soul 
(meaning person), fulfil, etc. These words are frequently found both in 
the Acts and in St Luke’s gospel, and the recurrence of these Hebraisms 
is an internal proof that these two books are from the same pen, 

6. The same psychological analysis which we remark in 
the third gospel is also conspicuous in the Acts : thus we 
frequently find references to the interior dispositions of the 
persons mentioned, and the results of certain incidents are 
noted carefully. 


LIFE OF ST LUKE 

The name “ Luke ” (Latin, Lucas) is a shortened form of 
Lucanus, and some of the oldest Latin versions give the 
name in this form: ‘‘Evangelium secundum Lucanurn/’ 
The Greeks and Romans frequently employed such abbrevia- 
tions, e.g, Zenas for Zenodoros, Uemas for Demetrius. St 
Luke never mentions himself by name, nor do we find the 
name “ Luke in the gospels, but in St Paul's epistles there 
are three references, which commentators agree refer to 
St Luke ; and beyond these, our only authorities as regards 
the materials for the life of St Luke are tradition^ inference^ 
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and conjecture. But thes^ thre^ lines converge so clearly 
and reveal such striking coincidences as to yield a collective 
result which almost amounts to certainty. 

• 

I. References in St Paul’s Epistles. 

(a) “Luke, the most dear pliysician, saluteth you” {Col. iv. 14). 

{h) “There saluteth thee Mark, Aristarchus, Deiuas, and Luke, mj 
fellow-labourers ” {Philem. 24). 

(c) “ Only Luke is with me. Take Mark and bring him with thee ” 
(2 Tim. iv. 11). 

There is also a reference to a certain “ brother, whose praise 
is in the gospel, through all the churches ” (2 Cor. viii. 18), 
but there is no proof that these words point out St Luke, 
though it is very probable they refer to him. From the 
texts given above and their contexts we learn that — 

(а) St Luke was a physician, and this statement is confirmed by the 
Evangelist’s accurate use of technical terms when speaking of diseases. 

(б) He was a Gentile, since St Paul does not include him with the 
brethren “ of the circumcision.” 

(c) He was a fellow-labourer with St Paul. 


II. References in the Acts. 

It is generally accepted that St Luke is the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Now we notice that when relating the 
journeys of St Paul, the Evangelist sometimes uses the first 
person plural we ”, and at others the third person plural 
“ they **. Hence we infer that on certain occasions St Luke 
was St PauLs companion, and from a careful study of the 
sections in which these pronouns alternate we can gather 
some information respecting St Luke, 

The sections in question are — 

(a) Acta xvi. 10-17. 

,, XX. 5-xxi. 18. 

,, xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16. 

From these passages we infer that— 

(a) St Luke joined St Paul at Troas {circa 51 52 a.d.), when the 
apostle was on his second missionary journey, and accompanied him to 
Philippi, for he writes : “ We sought to go into Macedonia .... and 
sailing from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samothracia, and 
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the following day to Neapoli^ and Lorn thence to Philippi ” (xvl, 
10-12). 

(6) It seems probable that he remained in Philippi about seven years 
in charge of the Christian converts, for he reverts to the third person 
when speaking of St Paul’s progress on his journey : “ When they had 
passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica ” 
(xvii. 1.) 

(c) During the latter part of St Paul’s third missionary journey, St 
Luke was with him {circa 58 a.d.) ; for, speaking of certain brethren, he 
tbjas writes : “ These going before, stayed for us at Troas, but we sailed 
from Philippi .... and came to Troas .... where we abode seven 
days” (xx. 5, 6). From the continued use of the first person plural, we 
infer that St Luke accompanied St Paul from Troas to Miletus, Tyre, 
Ptolemais, and Cesarea, and that he afterwards went with him to 
Jerusalem, where he relates, “ the brethren received us gladly ” (xxi 17). 

(d) He remained near St Paul during the two years that the apostle 
was a prisoner in Cesarea, then he went with him to Rome. On the 
voyage they were shipwrecked at Melita. Finally, St Luke remained 
with St Paul during his first and second imprisonment in Rome, or at 
least until the end of the second year of the apostle’s first imprisonment, 
with which the Acts closes {circa 64 a.d.). 


III. Early Authorities on St Luke. 

1. He was a native of Antioch in Syria and a Gentile {Eusebius^ St 
Jerome). 

2. He was a “proselyte” to the Jewish faith, and this tradition is 
confirmed by his accurate knowledge of Jewish customs. 

3. He was converted to Christianity by St Paul {Tertullian). 

4 . He was probably an artist This tradition rests on the authority 
of a statement in the Menology of the Emperor Basil II. of The5doru8 
Lector (sixth century), Simon Metaphrastes (tenth century), Nicephorus 
Oallistus (fourteenth century), ana St Thomas Aquinas. The most 
interesting witness to this tradition is Theodorus Lector, reader of the 
church of Constantinople in the sixth century. He relates that the 
Empress Eudoxia found a picture of the Blessed Virgin in Jerusalem, 
and that this picture was the work of Luke “the apostle.” The 
Empress gave the painting to her daughter Pulcheria, wife of Theodosius 
II. It was taken to Venice in 1204. There is also a very ancient 
picture of our Lady in the church of St Maria Maggiore at Rome, and 
there is a well-grounded tradition dating from a.d. 847 that St Luke 
painted it. But in any case, whether St Luke was a painter or not, his 
vivid word pictures and realistic description have furnished themes for 
many an artist, and he has had a great and lasting influence on Christian 
art. 

Concerning St Luke’s later career, tradition speaks less clearly. It is 
stated that he evangelized in Gaul (St Ejpi^hanivs) and in Achaia (St 
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Greg. Naz.\ and that lie was^martyrad for the faith. According to 
Nicephorus Calliatus, he was hanged or crucified on an olive tree in 
Greece. His relics are said to have been removed from Patras in 
Achaia to the church of the Apostles in Constantinople, by order of 
Constantine. St Luke is supposed to have been eighty-four years of 
age when he was martyred. 

Leaving tradition on the one side for the moment, from the internal 
testimony of the Evangelistas works we know that St Luke was a good 
Greek scholar, a modest historian, a trained physician, a sympathetic 
and true friend. Like St Paul, he was unmarried. The Church ke^s 
his feast on October 18. To St Luke is assiraed the symbol of the Ox 
(see Ezech. i.) ; and this animal, so frequenfly employed for sacrificial 
purposes, is a fitting symbol of the Evangelist, whose aim it was to set 
forth the Gospel of universal salvation, and to reveal Christ as the 
Saviour of mankind. 

Note.— Besides these traditions, various conjectures have been put forth, e.g.— 

(1) St Luke was one of the seventy-two disciples, since he alone relates our Lord's 
instruction to them. This seems impi-obable, for St Luke distinctly asserts that he was 
not an ** eye-witness " of the deeds of^Christ, and Tertullian and St Ireneeus both speak 
of him as an apostolic man Lucas, non apostolus, sed apostolicus, non magister, 
sed diacipulus, utique magistro minor, certe tanto posterior, quanto posterioris apostoli 
sectator, Pauli 8in%dubio ” {Tert. adv. Mardon^ iv. 2). If, as Tertullian hints, 8t Luke 
was a disciple of St Paul, this would account for their intimacy, Also in the Muratorian 
fragment (see p. 18), it is distinctly stated that St Luke had not seen our Lord (*‘ Dominum 
tamen nec ipse vidit in came ”). 

(2) He was one of the Greeks who during Holy Week asked to speak with Jesus. 

(8) He was one of the two disciples wiUi whom Christ journeyed on the road to 
Emmaus. The second and third conjectures are alike refuted by St Luke's own words 
referred to above. 

(4) St Luke was a freedman, perhaps of Theophilus, to whom he dedicates his writings. 
This is based on the fact that contracted names were often given to slaves, and that 
among the Greeks and Homans the profession of medicine was followed chiefly by 
freedmen and their sons, who, as they were excluded from civil and military appoint 
ments, devoted themselves to the arts and sciences. This strange modern hypothesis 
has absolutely no foundation either In tradition or the Scriptures. 


AUTHENTICITY 

The writings of the Fathers of the first and second centuries 
do not contain so many allusions to the Acts of the Apostles 
as to the four gospels. This is perfectly natural, for, evidently, 
the first truths which were taught were those connected with 
the words and deeds of our blessed Lord ; and, further, what 
concerned St Peter and St Paul would have been well known 
to the Christian churches which they themselves had estab- 
lished* Nevertheless, even in the writings of these early 
Fathers, there are sufficient proofs that the Acts was known 
and accepted as one of the Canonical Books, Some citations 
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have been given in the artiale on the authorship of the Acts; 
a few others are subjoined here. 

1. The first definite qnot^ition from the Acts is found in a letter 
addressed to the churches in Asia and Phrygia by the church of 
Lyons and Vienne (a.d. 177). This document, which relates the 
martyrdom of the Christians in Gaul, has been preserved in the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Eusebius (v. 2). In this letter we read: “They 
prayed for those who tortured them, saying, like Stephen, that perfect 
MUtness, ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ ” 

2, In the same work Eusebius writes: “Luke, by birth a native of 
Antioch, by profession a physician, was not much with the other apostles, 
but chiefly in the company of Paul. In two inspired books, the gospel 
and the Acta of the Apostles, he has left us examples of that spiritual 
healing which he learned from the apostles” (iii. 11). Again he writes : 
“ This appears to be a fit place to give a list of the books of the New 
Testament. Among the first we must place the four gospels ; these are 
followed by the book of the Acts of the Apostles, after which must be 
mentioned the epistles of St Paul. . . . Thege, then, are acknowledged 
as genuine” (iii. 25). 

3^. St Irenoeus (second century) wrote a treatise against^rtain heresies, 
in which he summarizes a large portion of the Acts of the Apostles, e.g, 
the election of Matthias, the descent of the Holy Ghost, St Peter’s first 
sermon, etc. {Adv. Hcer.^ xii.). 

4. St Clement of Alexandria, referring to the sin of gluttony, thus 
writes : “John ‘ate locusts and wild honey,’ Peter abstained from swine, 
but ‘a trance fell upon him,’ as it is written in the Acts of the Apostles, 
‘and he saw heaven opened and a vessel let down from heaven on the 
earth,” etc. These words are quoted from Acts x. 10-15. 

5. In the writings of Tertullian, who was converted to Christianity 
about the end of the second century, we frequently find the Acts qjioted. 
Thus we find allusions to the election of Matthias ( />e Prme. Hwr,, xx.), 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, the vision of St Peter, and the cure of 
the beggar at the gate of the Temple {De Oral., ix. 26). 

6. St John Chrysostom (fourth century), in his Homilies on the A cts, speaks 
thus of this book to his hearers : “ It is strange, and yet not strange. 
Not strange, because it belongs to the Holy Scriptures, and yet strange, 
because your ears are not familiar with such a subject ; certainly there 
are many to whom this book is not even known.” 

7. St Augustine (fourth century) shows that, at least in the churches of 
Antioch and of Africa, the Acts was well known, for he asserts that it 
was a “long-established custom” to read this book publicly in these 
churches between Easter and Pentecost. 

Numerous other references might be given from the Canons 
of the Council of Carthage, from the Apostolical Canons, and 
from the writings of St Cyril, Epiphanius, St Athanasius, 
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St Jerome, and others, alLof winch prove the Acta of the 
Apostles to have been universally admitted into the Canon 
of Scripture both by the Eastern and Western Churches. 
As Olshausen aptly remarks, “ The Church admitted the Acts 
of the Apostles also , into the Canon of the New Testament, 
where it forms a most essential link of the chain : it is like 
the stem, shooting up straight from the root of the gospels, 
and bearing the rich crown of the epistles as its flowers^* 
{Comm, on the Acts, p. 213). 


DEDICATION 

St Luke dedicates both his gospel and the Acts to a certain 
Theophilus, who was evidently a man of high social rank, 
since the Evangelist addresses him in the third gospel as 
“ most excellejit.’* It is conjectured that he was a Eoman, 
for St Luke, who is so careful in indicating the exact locality 
of cities and towns in Palestine and Asia Minor, omits these 
references when he speaks of Italian towns, e,g. Rhegiura, 
Puteoli, Appii Forum, etc. Theophilus is supposed to have 
been one of St Luke’s converts, but tradition is absolutely 
silent concerning him. Though St Luke addresses his gospel 
to Theophilus, it is evident that it was not written exclusively 
for him, but for the Jewish and Hellenistic converts, and also 
for all Gentile converts, of whom this nobleman was the 
representative. » Since, in the Acts, the title “ most excellent ” 
is omitted, we may infer that St Luke was now on greater 
terms of intimacy with Theophilus than when he wrote the 
Acts, or that the composition of the Acts followed so closely 
upon that of the gospel as to render a formal dedication 
unnecessary. 


THE SOURCES OF THE ACTS 

In the preface to the third gospel, St Luke informs his 
readers that he obtained his information from two sources : 
from “ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ** and from 
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certain documents. In ^.the fragment’ known as the 
Muratorian Canon we read : — 

After the Ascenaion of Christ, Paul received this Luke, a physician, 
among his followers, as a man zealous for righteousness. He wrote in 
his own name and according to his own judgment. Nevertheless, 
he had not himself seen the Lord in the flesh ; and going back, as 
far as he was able, to collect information, he began to write from the 
birth of John.” 

As St Luke had no personal knowledge of our blessed 
Lord, he depended on the evidence of others for the events 
related in this gospel. But it is clear from the prologue to 
the Acts, that St Luke regarded this book as the completion 
of his previous work ; consequently, with certain modifica- 
tions, the preface of the gospel applies to the Acts of the 
Apostles, in which St Luke sets forth in order ” the plant- 
ing and development of the Christian Church. This second 
part, according to the more generally received opinion, was 
compiled very shortly after the completion of the gospel, and 
in writing it, St Luke had, over and above the oral or 
written testimony of numerous eye-witnesses, that of his own 
personal experience, since he took an active part in many of 
the events therein related, more particularly those in narrating 
which we find the first person plural used. Hence we may 
conclude that St Luke obtained materials for the compilation 
of the Acts of the Apostles from three sources ; and where 
these failed, the Holy Spirit enlightened the sacred writer. 

1. The oral testimony of eye-witnesses. 

2. Certain manuscripts. 

3. His own personal experience. 

1. Oral testimony. — A careful examination of the Acts will 
enable us to assign to the various incidents therein recorded 
the probable scources of information whence they may be 
respectively traced. 

Among the eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ” we 
may safely name the following : — 

(a) Philip, the deacon. He was certainly one of the ** apostolic men” 
who had witnessed the planting of the Christian Church in Jerusalem. 
St Luke had ample opportunities of conversing with him during the two 
years that he dwelt in Cesarea, when St Paul was a prisoner there. Cf, 
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“The next day departing we came to^Cesarca, and entering into the 
house of Philip the evangelist, who was one of tlxe seven, we abode with 
him” (xxi. 8). 

(Jt) “ Mnason, a Cyprian, an old disciple " also dwelt at Cesarea ; both 
St Paul and St Luke lodged in his house. 

(c) St Mark the Evangelist. He was with St Paul and St Luke at 
Rome, since we read in the epistle to Philemon (24) : “ There salute 
thee, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, and Luke, my fellow-labourers.” 

{d) St Peter. According to St Irenscus, “ Peter and Paul went west- 
wara and preached. They founded the church in Rome, but after their 
detarture, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, he himself 
delivered to us bv writing the things that Peter preached, and Luke, the 
minister of Paul, set down in a book the gospel as Paul preached it.” 
This is particularly trustworthy evidence, when we compare it with St 
Paul’s statement that Luke and Mark were with him in Rome. 

(e) The Blessed Virgin. According to an ancient tradition, St Luke 
obtained many details concerning the Sacred Infancy from her lips, for, 
unless these were revealed to the historian by the Holy Spirit, how else 
could he have known that Mary was troubled at the angel’s words, and 
“thought with herself what manner of salutation this should be”? 
(St Luhe i. 29)k Now we know that our Lady was personally con- 
nected with the incidents connected with the establishment of the 
Church in Jerusalem, and that St Luke visited this city in company 
with St Paul (i. 14, xxi. 15). 

(/) St Paul. St Irenseus, speaking of St Luke, states that he was 
“ inseparable from St Paul ” (inseparabilis fuit a Paulo), which testimony 
confirms the inference deduced from the “ we ” sections ; hence it is clear 
that St Luke must have derived much information from the apostle, 
especially concerning what related to the defence and martyrdom of 
St Stephen, to St Paul’s own conversion, and to those events connected 
with the apostle’s missionary labours, in which St Luke himself took no 
active part. Besides the testimony of these eye-witnesses, St Luke had 
other occasions ofi collecting information from the members of the 
Christian Church at Antioch, his own birthplace, and from other 
disciples or companions of St Paul, such as Silas, Timothy, Titus, 
Erastus, Aristarchus, Sopater, Tychicus, and Trophimus. From them 
many details could be gathered concerning events connected with the 
Christian colonies in Lystra, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, and Ephesus. 
Again, there were other disciples in Jerusalem whom he could question : 
St Barnaljas, “ who went to 'Tarsus to seek Saul,” whom “ he brought to 
Antioch” (xi. 25). Manahen, Herod’s foster-brother, was probably 
St Luke’s informant for the details given in the Acts concerning the 
family of Herod. (See xii. 20-23, xxv. 13 ; see also St Luke xxiiu 
7-12.) St James, “ the Lord’s brother,” was at Jerusalem when St Luke 
accompanied St Paul thither, for we read: “When we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly, and the day following, Paul 
went in with us unto James” (xxi. 17, 18). There, too, St Luke must 
have met some of the other apostles ; in a word, there was no lack of 
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witnessses who could give trustworthy evidence of events in which they 
had taken a more or less active part. 

2. Written documents. — Judging from the Hebraistic 
character which particularly distinguishes the first twelve 
chapters of the Acts, and, in particular, certain narratives and 
speeches, some writers have inferred that St Luke utilized 
written documents, as he had done when he compiled his 
gospel, and it is very probable that discourses, such as the 
defence of St Stephen and St Peters sermon, were briefly 
noted down for the edification of those who were not present 
when they were uttered. These discourses are all appropriate 
to the circumstances under which they were delivered, and 
are characteristic of the respective speakers, a fact which 
tends to strengthen the inference deduced above. St Luke 
himself heard many of St Paul’s discourses, and as the 
Evangelist’s design of writing an account of the beginnings 
of the Church must have preceded its execution by a certain 
period, during which he was collecting materials for his 
work, it is certain that St Luke would have preserved 
carefully any notes of discourses and other incidents which 
had not come under the range of his personal experience. 
Thus the decision of the Assembly in Jerusalem and the 
letter of Claudius Lysias to the governor of Cesarea were 
evidently copied from manuscripts. 

3. Personal experience.— As St Luke was St PauTs 
companion on part of his second missionary journey, during 
his imprisonment at Cesarea, on his journey to Pome, and 
while he was a prisoner there, it follows that these events 
related in chapters xvi. and xx.-xxviii. inclusive, all refer to 
matters in which St Luke took an active part. 

Hence a careful examination of the Acts, section by 
section, enables us, with a fair degree of probability, to assign 
to each the source whence St Luke obtained the necessary 
information for the compilation of his second work. Guided 
by the Holy Spirit, he chose from the materials thus collected 
those incidents which were best calculated to further the end 
proposed — viz. the propagation of the Gospel. 
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TRUSTWORTHINESS OF ST LUKE 
AS AN HISTORIAN 

All faithful Catholics unhesitatingly accept the Acts of the 
Apostles as the inspired word of God, since the infallible 
Church, following the ancient tradition and guided by the 
Holy Ghost, includes it among the sacred Canonical Books. 
Nevertheless, since our adversaries, the modern critics, are 
ever bringing forward some startling new theories in their 
endeavour to uproot the very foundations of Christianity, by 
questioning the genuineness and veracity of the Scriptures, 
it is well to face these questions. By so doing w’e shall be 
putting in practice the precept of Holy Writ: “ Sanctify the 
Lord Christ in your hearts, being ready always to satisfy 
every one that asketh you a reason of that hope which is in 
you” (1 Pet. hi. 15). • 

In the prt^eding article on the sources whence St Luke 
obtained his information, we have shewn that he had ample 
and certain means of acquiring a true knowledge of the facts 
he records; let us now examine how far the Acts bears 
testimony to its own veracity. 

This book is the only record we possess of a most 
important period in the history of the Catholic Church. It 
has a far wider field than the gospels, since the narrative 
deals with so many persons^ places, and events that are inter- 
wove*n with contemporary profane history. Whereas the 
gospel scenes, with but rare exceptions, are all confined to 
Palestine, the Acts narrates incidents which took place in 
various countries, and in which notable personages acted. 
Again, we notice that the Acts deals with such varied 
circumstances and contrasts. It speaks of peace and 
persecution, victory and defeat, friends and enemies, Jews 
and Gentiles, rich and poor, learned and ignorant. On this 
subject Rackman justly observes : “ The ground covered 
reaches from Jerusalem to Rome, taking in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Italy. In that field were comprised all 
manner of populations, civilisations, administrations — Jewish 
and Oriental life, Western civilisation, great capitals like 
Antioch and Ephesus, Roman colonies, independent towns, 
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Greek cities, barbarian country districts. The history covers 
a period of thirty years which witnessed in many parts great 
political changes. Provinces like Cyprus and Achaia were 
being exchanged between the Emperor and the Senate ; parts 
of Asia Minor, e.g. Pisidia and Lycaonia, were undergoing a 
process of annexation and Latinisation. Judaea itself was 
now a Eoman province under a procurator, now an 
independent state under a Herodian king. Yet in all this 
intricacy of political arrangement St Luke is never found 
tripping. Instances of supposed mistake or anachronism 
have indeed been alleged and laid to his charge, but after 
examination (as will be pointed out in the commentary) we 
are fairly entitled at least to answer that they have not yet 
been proved ” (Acts of the Apostles^ p, 45). 

The subjoined table will furnish a proof of the previous 
statements, and enable the student# to realize how many 
points of contact there are between the incidents recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles and the secular history of the days 
in which the apostles lived and laboured. 

r. Public Authorities mentioned in the Acts : Reference. 


Cornelius, the centurion of the Italian band, . 

The death of Herod Agrippa I., . . . . 

The proconsul of Cyprus, Sergius Pauliis, 

The magistrates (Gk. strategi) of Philippi, 

The rulers (Gk. politarchs) or Thessalonica, 

Gallic, the proconsul of Achaia, .... 
The rulers of Asia (Gk. Asiarchs), and town-clerk 
(Gk. ypafi/xar4vs) of Ephesus, . ... 

Ananias, the high priest, 

Felix, governor of Cesarea, and Drusilla, his wife, 
the daughter of Herod Agrippa I., . 

Portius Festus, governor of Cesarea, . , 

Agrippa H. and Bernice, his sister, .... 
Sanhedrin, centurions, tribunes, and procurators of 
Judea, 


X. 1. 

xii. 23. 

xiii. 7. 

xvi. 20. 

xvii, 6. 
xviii. 12. 

xix. 31-35. 
xxiii. 2. 

xxiv. 24. 
xxiv. 27. 
XXV. 23. 

passim. 


II. Other notable persons mentioned : 

Temple guards, iv. 1. 

Judas of Galilee, ....... v. 37. 

Simon the magician, viii. 9. 

Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, .... viii. 27. 

Dorcas, ix. 30. 

The school of Tyrannus ...... ji^ix. 9. 
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III. Incidents or facts recorded indhe Acts 

Famine under Claudius, 

Character of the Athenians, . 
Quotation from Aratus, . 

Jews banished from Rome by Claudius, . 


xi. 28. 
xvii. 21. 
xvii. 28. 
xviii. 2. 


IV. Local customs and allusions mentioned in the Acts: 


The worship of Zeus at Lystra, 

The “colonia,” “praetors,” “lictors,” and “jailor 

of Philippi, 

Lydia being possessed by a pythonical spirit, . 

St Paul was a Roman citizen, 

The Egyptian who raised a tumult. 

The laws concerning assemblies at Ephesus, . 

St Paul’s appeal to Cesar, .... 
The detailed account of the journey to Rome, 
Publius, the chief man of the island, 

Treatment of State prisoiiera, .... 


. xiv. 11. 

j) 

. xvi. 12-40. 
. xvi. 16. 
. xvi, 37. 

xxi. 38. 
. xix. 38-39. 
, XXV. 11. 
. xxvii. 

. xxviii. 7. 
. xxviii. 30. 


V. Wellknown monuDnents referred to hy St Luke : 

The synagogue of the Libertines, .... vi. 9. 

Court of the Areopagus, xvii. 19. 

The silver shrines, temple of Artemis or Diana, and 

theatre of Ephesus, xix. 24-29. 

Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, . . . xxviii. 15. 


It is remarkable that in a narrative dealing with one 
hundred and ten persons, with so many places and complex 
situations, there is only one apparent anachronism worthy 
of mention, namely, the reference to Theodas in Gamaliel’s 
discourse.* 

Another internal proof of St Luke’s trustworthiness is the 
careful attention to chronology in narrating the events of 
which he was a witness or an actor, whereas, in the earlier 
part of the work, the notes of time and place are often very 
vague. Again we notice that, in relating events, the local 
colour is carefully preserved ; thus the sections dealing with 
the Church in Jerusalem are far more Hebraic in cast than 
the remainder of the work, and when St Paul used the 
Hebrew tongue in his apology at Jerusalem (ch. xxii.), St 
Luke reproduces the Hebrew idioms. There are also "no 
anachronisms in the thought. We have an exact reflection 
of the minds of the apostles before Pentecost, of the ideas 


* This is discussed in the annotations, p. 141. 
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and conditions of the Ohurch at Jerusalem before the 
persecution broke out, and of the relation of parties in the 
Church before the question about circumcision had died away ; 
and, without the Church, of the attitude — (1) of the Jewish 
rulers towards the Nazarenes, and of the Jewish parties 
among themselves before the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 ; 
and (2) of the Eoman government and the Gentiles generally 
towards Christianity before the outbreak of persecution in 
A.D. 64, and the growth of popular odium in the decade 
between 60 and 70^. Such a representation, so true to life, 
it would have been hard to paint after A.D. 70”(Rackham, 
Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii. p. 46). Finally, we may give, 
as a testimony of the jirwia facie veracity of the Acts of the 
Apostles, that we find in it the same simplicity of style as 
in the gospels. The apostles and disciples are portrayed as 
they were; there is no attempt to soften down or omit what 
might seem detrimental to them, as we see:* in the share 
which Saul had in St Stephen's martyrdom, in the estrange- 
ment between St Paul and Barnabas, in the contention 
concerning circumcision, and in the account of the sin of 
Ananias and Saphira. If we now consider the matter from 
another point of view, that of consistency in the various 
references to the same persons or events, we obtain a re- 
markable series of what may be called links, forming chains 
of evidence of the author's trustworthiness. Paley, in his 
Horae Apostolicce, has admirably worked out this question. 
A few of the examples he gives are subjoined, and for a 
complete study of this interesting subject, the student would 
do well to consult the Hoi^ce Paulince et Aposiolicm. 

I. St Luke clearly asserts in the Acts that the Christian 
faith was first preached in the despised province of Galilee, 
and that the obscurity of its origin was one of the reasons 
which rendered the Jews so opposed to the Gospel. All the 
references to this subject are, as Paley remarks, “ plainly 
incidental, natural and almost necessary in their own context, 
but all agree thoroughly with each other ” (Bk. ii. 1.) Tiiese 
references are as follows : — 

(a) The words of the angel at the Ascension : 

“Ye men of Galilee, why stand you looking up to heaven?” (i. 11). 
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(b) TJie astonishment of the Jews on the day of Pentecost : 

“ Behold are not all these, that speak, Galileans ? And how have 
we heard, every man our own tongue wherein we were born 1 
(ii. 7, 8). 

(c) The discourse of St Peter to Cornelius : 

“ The word which hath been published through all J udea ; for it 
began from Galilee ” (x. 37). 

(d) In St Paul's discourse at Antioch : 

(Jesus), ** who was seen for many days, by them who came up with 
him from Galilee to Jerusalem, who to this present are his 
witnesses to the people” (xiii. 31). 

((') The words of the orator Tertullus, when speaking against 
St Paul to the Roman governor : 

“ We have found this to be a pestilent man .... and author of the 

sedition of the sect of the Nazarenes ” (xxiv. 5). 

• 

II. There are various allusions to St Barnabas in the Acts. 
The first passage in which his name occurs is in ch. iv. 36, 37 : 

Joseph, who by the apostles was surnarned Barnabas, 
(which is, by interpretation, the son of consolation,) a Levite, 
a Cyprian born, having land, sold it, and brought the price, 
and laid it at the feet of the apostles.'^ 

Having learned so much about him, it is perfectly con- 
sistent that Barnabas should bring Saul from Tarsus to 
Jerusalem, for Saul was a native of Tarsus, the chief town 
of Cilicia, to which Cyprus was usually annexed ; and as 
Barnabas was a -landowner and a Levite, it is probable that he 
would have previously known Saul, the son of a Pharisee and 
the disciple of Gamaliel. So, too, when “ the men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene*' had been instrumental in converting certain 
Greeks at Antioch, it was perfectly natural that the apostles 
should have “sent Barnabas as far as Antioch'* (xi. 20-22). 
When Barnabas and Saul set out on their first apostolic 
journey, they directed their course first to Cyprus, the native 
land of Barnabas; and again, when Barnabas took John Mark 
as his companion after the dissension between himself and St 
Paul, they sailed to Cyprus. A further light is thrown on 
this subject by certain passages in the epistles, where we 
learn that Mark was “cousin-german of Barnabas" (Col. 
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describe the planting and development of the Church of 
Christ, and to shew how our Lord, after His Ascension, 
seated on the throne of His glory, continued to work in and 
through His apostles, by the ministry of the Holy Ghost, 
and thus the promise was fulfilled : “ Behold, I am with you 
all days, even to the consummation of the world (aS'^ Matt, 
xxviii. 20). This being the aim of the writer, we can under- 
stand why he passes over many minor details, and relates 
only what falls in with his plan. The whole book of the 
Acts might be summarized in the words of St Mark: “They 
going forth, preached everywhere ; the Lord working withal, 
and confirming the word with signs that followed ” (xvi. 20). 


DATE OF COMPOSITION 

* 

The latest event related in a book gives ug a clue as to 
the date of composition. Now, in the Acts, the last event 
recorded is the first captivity of St Paul in Kome, when he 
was detained as a state prisoner for a space of two years ; and 
as St Luke explicitly gives the length of time that this 
imprisonment lasted, we may conclude that he completed his 
work just about the time that St Paul was set free, i,e, some 
time in the year 63 a.d. 

In favour of this date we may note that the Acts contains 
no reference to any event which occurred later, such as — 

(a) The persecution at Eome under Nero, *64 a.d, 

{h) The martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul, A.D. 66 or 68. 

(c) The destruction of Jerusalem and of the Temple in a.d. 

70 - 71 . 

Another reason for assigning this date is that, from the Acts 
and the epistles, we know that St Luke was a companion of 
St Paul both on his apostolic journeys and during his first 
imprisonment in Kome, and it is clear that this forced period 
of inactivity would have been favourable for the composition 
of the Acts, in which St Paul plays so conspicuous a part. 
According to this view, tlie composition of the Acts must 
have followed immediately on that of the third gospel. Two 
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years of leisure would certainly have sufficed to write both 
these works, the more so that St Luke had probably 
conceived the design much earlier, and had collected materials 
in view of this. The two years when he was with St Paul 
in Cesarea must have given him leisure and opportunities for 
collecting documents and acquiring certain information. 

The abrupt close of the Acts may be due to various causes, 
such as the departure of St Paul for Spain, or the outbreak of 
the persecution. In reply to the question as to why St Luke 
omits all mention of the liberation of St Paul and certain other 
important events which the epistles record, we may quote 
Beelen, whose arguments are equally applicable, in spite of 
the fact that he assigns the composition of the Acts to the 
year a.d. 70. “The fact that St Luke passes over many 
events may be traced to various causes : of some he may have 
been ignorant, of others his knowledge was perhaps insufficient, 
or Theophilus may have been well acquainted with these 
events ; and Itistly, it did not fall in with his plan to record 
them” {Comm, in Act. Apost., Proleg. 5). Other writers 
ascribe these omissions to St Luke*s having a design to write 
a third volume. 


PLACE OF COMPOSITION 

The same inferences which lead us to fix on circa A.B. 63 
as the date when the Acts was finished, also lead us to 
conclude that it was written at Kome. St Jerome explicitly 
states this to ber the case when, speaking of St Luke, he says 
“ He also wrote that excellent book which is known by the 
title of ‘ Acts of Apostles,’ and of which the history reaches 
as far as the two years of Paul’s captivity in Eome, that is, to 
the fourth year of Nero’s reign, and from this we understand 
the book to have been composed in that city ” {De Script. 
Eccles , , cap, 17). 


KEADEES 


As the Acts of the Apostles appears to have been writtoix 
in order to make known the chief events connected with the 
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planting of the Church *‘in Jerusalem, in Judea, in Samaria, 
and in the uttermost partfe of the earth,’' it follows that it 
was not simply compiled for Theophiliis, nor for the Gentile 
converts to Christianity, but for the instruction of all 
Christians in general/ On this point Eackham remarks; 
“The dedication to Theophilus is a hint that St Luke is 
addressing the general reading public. The Acts, like the 
gospel, is a catholic book, addressed to all men, whether 
Eoman or Greek, Christian or Jew. Of Theophilus we know 
nothing, but we recognize in him this catholic character : he 
had been instructed in the Christian faith, his name is Greek, 
and the complimentary epithet “ most excellent ” may mark 
a Eoman official or nobleman " (Acts of the Apostles^ ch. iii, 
p. xxxvii). 


LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE ACTS 

« 

The book of the Acts was undoubtedly written in Greek, 
and the work is manifestly from the pen of one author only, 
since the style and diction have the same characteristics as 
those which are conspicuous in the third gospel, namely, 
freedom of touch, deep tenderness, simplicity and terseness 
of language. What Plummer says of the gospel of St Luke 
applies to the language and style of the Acts : “ He exhibits 
two apparently opposite features — his great command of 
Greek, and his very un-Greek use of Hebrew phrases and 
constructions. ... It is impossible to determine how much 
of the Hebraistic style is due to the sources which he is 
employing, how much is voluntarily adopted by himself as 
suitable to the subject which he is treating.” The sources 
whence St Luke obtained his information are perceptible in 
the two parts of the Acts. 

In the first part (chapters i.-xii.), in which the scenes are 
laid in Jerusalem, or at least in Palestine, the student will 
observe that Hebrew idioms are more abundant than in the 
second part (xiii.-xxviii.), where the incidents related took 
place chiefly in Asia Minor, Greece, and Eoma In this 
latter part the Greek is more polished. 
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CHRONOLOGY of THE ACTS 

The question of the chronology of the Acts of the Apostles 
is extremely involved, since we cannot fix with absolute 
certainty the date of the Ascension, the narrative with which 
the book opens. However, as Herod the Great died in 750 
A.U.a (i.e, in 4 B.C.), and as an ancient Catholic tradition 
places the Nativity of our Saviour on the 25th of December, 
and the Flight into Egypt some three or four months later, 
we are probably right in assuming that Jesus was born on 
the 25th of December 749 A.U.C., which corresponds to 
5 B.C., consequently 4 B.c. corresponds to the (rue 1 A.D. ; 
for it is manifest that when, in the sixth century, Dionysius 
Exiguus gave the year of our Lord’s birth as corresponding 
with 754 A.U.C., he W|i8 placing it at least four years too 
late. ^ 

But it would be very confusing to change our chronology 
now by going back five years, and we can obtain approximate 
accuracy without any inconvenience by counting from the 
year 5 B.c. as the true 1 a.d. The date of the Ascension in 
the subjoined chronological table is based on this hypothesis. 
According to this calculation, our Lord was in His thirty- 
first year when He was baptized, and in His thirty-fourth 
when He was crucified, and this brings us to 30 a.d. as the 
date of His Ascension, 

In the first twplve chapters of the Acts the note of time 
is extremely vague, and events are said to have taken place 
“in those days” (vi 1), *‘at that time” (viii. 1), or without 
any chronological reference whatever. In the second part, 
which comprises the events narrated in chapters xiii. to xxviii. 
inclusive, we find allusions to three events connected with 
Eoman history to which the dates can be assigned with 
comparative certainty, viz, — 

Death of Herod Agrippa, .... a.d. 44 i.e. 797 A.u.a 
Expulsion of the Jews from Rome by Claudius, 62 805 

Appointment of Festus as Procurator, . . 60 813 

These historical references, to which we may add the 
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persecution oi the Christians by Nero, who accused them 
of setting fire to Home 1(a.d. 64), furnish us with four 
fixed dates, and from these, either by adding or subtracting, 
the subjoined chronological table has been drawn up. This 
system of computation has been accepted by many eminent 
commentators; and although some of the dates given 
below are only approximations, yet the year 30 a.d. is now 
very generally accepted as that of our Lord's Ascension, 
and, on this date, depend many of the events related 
in the first twelve chapters of the Acts, which cover a 
period of about fourteen years. In the subjoined table 
only the principal events are given, as it is impossible 
to assign dates to minor incidents with any degree of 
certainty. Even as regards such an important event as the 
conversion of St Paul, chronologists differ by several years, 
some placing it as early as 31 A.D., others as late as 38 a.d. 

The second part of the Acts extenSs over about nineteen 
years, and in this section we find more indications as regards 
time, e.g . — 


(a) The Apostles Paul and Barnabas abode a “ long time ” 

in Iconium, xiv. 3. 

(b) St Paul spent “ three months ” in Macedonia and 

“ seven days ” at Troas, xx. 3, 6. 

(c) He was “three years” in Ephesus, .... xx. 31. 

(d) His captivity in Cesarea lasted two years, . . . xxiv. 27. 

(e) Festug stayed “ three days ” at Cesarea as soon as he 

was named procurator of the province, and “no 
more than eight or ten days” in Jerusalem on his 
first official visit there, xiv. 1-6. 

(/) Intervals of time are frequently mentioned in connec- 
tion with St Paul’s journey to Rome, . . . xxvii. 

(g) St Paul dwelt in his own hired lodging for “ two whole 

years ” as a state prisoner in Rome, .... xxviii. 30. 
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CHEONOLOGICAL TABLE 


A.D. 

Events narrated in the Acts. 

Civil Rulers. 

Contemporary Events. 

14 

' 

Accession of Tiberius. 

Death of Augustus. 

26 


Pontius Pilate 


30 

33 

The Ascension. Descent of 
the Holy Ghost. 

(Procurator). 

Death of Herod Philip. 

85? 

89 

Conversion of St Paul. 

The Church has peace. 


Antipas deposed. 

41 

Accession of Claudius. 

Agripjia I., King of Judea. 

44 

Death of St James the 

Cuspius Fadus 

Death of Herod Agrippa I. 

46 

Great. 

St Peter imprisoned in 
Jerusalem. 

St Paul's first journey. 

(Procurator). 

Tiberius Alexander 


47 

48 

Paul and Barnal)aB return 
to Antioch. 

(Procurator). 

Cumanus 

Agrippa II. , King of Chalcis 

61V 

52 

Council of Jerusalem. 

St Paul’s second journey .• 

(Procurator). 

(Acts XXV.). 

Claudius banished the Jews 

63 

• 


from Rome. 

Agrippa II., Tetrarch of 
rrachonitis. 

64? 

St Paul’s third journey. 

Accession of Nero. 

56 


Tumult in Judea, headed 
by an Egyptian (Acts 
xxi. 38). 

59 

60 

St Paul’s imprisonment in 
Cesarea. 

St Paul sent to Rome. 

Festus (Procurator). 

61-63 

St Paul a prisoner in Rome, 

Albinus (Procurator, 



Close of the history of the 
Acts. 

Release of St Paul. 

62-64). 

Qessius Florus 

Christians persecuted by 

64 I 

, 1 

(Procurator). 

Nero. 


MANUSCEIPTS OF THE ACTS 

The MSS. authorities for the text of the Acts present 
greater divergences than those of any other book of the New 
Testament, with the exception of the Apocalypse. These 
variant readings are particularly conspicuous in Codex Bezse 
(sixth century), which introduces phrases and words not found 
in the leading MSS., such as n, A, B, C. The most important 
of these divergences, which comprise interpolations, omissions 
and substitutions, will be noticed in detail in the Annotations, 
as they occur in the text. 
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The interpolations sometimes extend to a clause or 
sentence, but it is noteworthy that these variant readings 
are in no case contradictory, neither do they change the 
sense of the passages, nor constitute any ambiguity touching 
the doctrines taught by the inspired author. 

That textual inaccuracies should be found is by no means 
surprising, since God, who has promised the gift of infalli- 
bility to His Church, and who speaks by the sacred writers, 
has not extended this privilege to the numerous copyists who 
in past ages diligently and reverently copied out the sacred 
Scriptures. In the thousands of copies which were made 
in the course of time, it is evident that errors may have 
arisen from various causes, e,g . — 

1. Inaccuracy in copying. 

2. Ignorance or imperfect knowledge of the language 

used. 

3. Substitution of one word for another ref^embling it in 

form. 

4. Negligence in punctuating. 

5. Insertion into the text of a marginal note or gloss. 

6. The addition of extraneous matter inserted by the 

copyist to throw light on the subject. 

7. The deliberate falsification of a passage in order to 

propagate some error, e.g. the mutilation of St 

Matthew's gospel by the Ebionites. 

Any error or inaccuracy arising from one or more of these 
sources would be repeated in all copies made from a faulty 
original, and the object of textual criticism is to examine and 
compare the various documents in order to decide, as 
approximately as possible, which were the original readings. 
The various MSS. authorities for the Acts may be divided 
into two great series or “families,” representing two 
originals, differing slightly in form, and both very ancient 
These have been classified as — 

(a) The Eastern text. 

(h) The Western text. 

Each of these classes has its codices, versions, and patristic 
authorities ; and Dr Blass, an eminent German scholar, is of 
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opinion that St Luke actually ijrrote two copies, the one 
a preliminary draft, the other an amended copy. This 
hypothesis would explain the variant readings and account 
for their antiquity, and if correct,- would justify us in 
accepting the ]^tern text as the corrected copy, since it is 
somewhat shorter than the Western text. Critics, however, 
are by no means agreed on this question, nor is Griesbach’s 
term “Western text*' particularly appropriate, since this 
series of MSS. is not confined to the West. 

The “Eastern” text is represented by Alexandrine and 
Oriental MSS., while the “Western” embraces the Graeco- 
Latin MSS. and the testimony of the Western Fathers. Dr 
Blass gives a third set, which exhibits the peculiarities both 
of the Eastern and the Western. The table given below is 
based on his classification. 

The Kheims testament, which is a translation from the 
Vulgate, follows the “ Eastern ” rather than the “Western'* 
text, since St Jerome worked on the “ Old Latin ” (an 
ancient version of the second century) and some early Greek 
MSS. which differed but slightly from the “Old Latin** 
version. The Authorised Version in use in the English 
Church is a translation of the third edition of the Greek 
Testament of Stephanus (1550), which was a translation from 
a limited number of late Greek MSS. Eackham holds that, 
“ making allowance, however, for the errors that have crept 
in through centuries of transcription, we find that the A.V, 
practically represents the text that was current at Con- 
stantinople and in the East about the beginning of the 
fifth century, and which has prevailed there since. Dean 
Burgon stoutly maintained this to be the original form, but 
few critics would agree with him. The majority would 
accept the judgment of Dr Hort and Bp. Westcott. These 
critics came to the conclusion that the T.E. represents a 
revision of the text made in Antioch or Syria in the fourth 
century, and accordingly they christened it the ‘ Syrian 
text ' ” (Eackham, Acts of the Apostles, p. xxi). 

The Eevised Version follows neither types nor “ families '* 
of texts, but accepts now one, now the other ; hence Eackham 
calls it the “ Eclectic text/* 
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MANUSCRIPT AUTHORITIES ON THE ACTS. 
I. Eastern Text. 

I. Greek Uncials. 



Name. 

Century. 

Where found 
at present. 

Notes. 


Sinaiticus. 

IV. 

St Petersburg. 

Discovered by Tischendorf 
in 1859 in the Convent of 
St Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. 

B 

Vaticanus. 

IV. 

Rome, the 
Vatican, 

This is the best known copy 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

A 

Alexandrinus. V. London, British Presented in 1628 to 
Museum. Charles I. by Cyrillus 

Lucaris, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

N.B. — These three Uncials contain the Act^entire. 

C 

Bescriptus 

Ephriemi. 

V. 

Paris. 

A most valuable though de- 
fective palimpsest. Chs. 
xi., xii., xvii.-xix., xxiii. 
are missing, besides smaller 
sections. 

H 

Mutinensis. 

IX. 

Modena, Grand 
Ducal Library. 

Defective in subjoined 
sections, which, however, 
have been supplied by a , 
later penman of the 11th 
century (i.-v. 28 ; ir. 38- 
X. 19 5 xiii. 36~xiv. 3). 

L 

Bibliothecae 

Angelicae. 

IX. 

Rome, Library 
of the Augus- 
tinians. 

This MS. contains from 
Acts viii. 10 to the end 
of the book. 

P 

Porphyrianus. 

IX. 

St Petersburg. 

A palimpsest. It contains 
all the Acts except i.l- 
11,15. A few letters and 
words are defaced here 
and there. 

F 

CoislianuB. 

VII. 

Coislin Library. 

Contains only fragments : 
Acts iv. 33, 34; ix. 24, 1 
25 ; X. 13-16 ; xxii. 22. I 

G 

Petropolitanus. 

VII. 

St Petersburg. 

A palimpsest, fragments 1 
only. Contains Acts i. 

6- 17; xiii. 39-46; xxvi. i 

7- 19. 1 
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Versions. 

The Vulgate. 

Syriac Peahito {i,e, Syriac simple or common). 

Coptic (Bohairic). 

Patristic Authorities. 

St Clement of Alexandria. 

Origen. 

St John Chrysostom. 

Didymus of Alexandria. 

II. Western Text. 

D, Codex Bezse, sixth century. — This MS. is preserved in the 
University of Cambridge, to which it was presented by Beza, 
who found it “in the dust” in the monastery of St Irenaeus 
at Lyons in 1562. T^e MS. is bilingual, Greek and Latin. 
Some section sjaf the Acts are missing or illegible. This codex 
differs considerably from the codices mentioned above. 

Versions. 

Philoxenian Syriac. 

Pleury’s palimpsest, a J^tin MS. which Berger edited 
in 1889. It only contains fragments. 

Patristic Authorities. 

St Cyprian. 

St Augustine. 

III. Authorities varying between the Eastern 
and the Western Text. 

E, Codex Laudianus, sixth century. — This contains a Latin- 
Greek copy of the Acts of the Apostles. Certain portions 
are missing (from xxvi. 29->xxviii. 26). It is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, to which Archbishop Laud pre- 
sented it. 

Versions. 

The “ Gigas " Latin Bible (thirteenth century), now at 
Stockholm. Fragments of late Latin versions (de S. 
Stephan 0 Vindobonense). 

Coptic Versions (Sahadic). 
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Patristic Authorities. 

St Irenaeus. 

Tertullian. 

St Bede the Venerable. 


CHAKACTERISTICS OF THE ACTS 

A careful examination of the Acts of the Apostles shews 
that the author lays a special stress on the following points : — 

I. The fundamental truth that the Apostles were to be the witnesses 
to our Lord’s Life and Resurrection, which proved Him to 
be the Messias. 

II. The abiding presence of Christ in the Church. 

III. The Person, Office, and Work of the Holy Ghost. 

IV. The ‘‘origins’’ or “beginnings” of events connected with the 

foundation of the Church of Christ. 

V. The universality of tlie Gospel. 

VI. The organization, discipline, and rites of the Christian Church. 

VII. The persecutions and difficulties w’hich the Church ex- 
perienced. 

VIII. The importance of prayer. 

Each of these headings will require a separate paragraph. 

I. The Apostles were the Witnesses to the Life and 
Resuhrection of our Ix)rd, and to His being the 
Messias. 

Examples 

1. The election of St Matthias. — “ One of these must be made a witness 
with us of his resurrection ” (i. 22). 

2. St Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost. — “Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God among you, by miracles, and wonders, ana 
signs .... you have crucified and slain .... whom Ood hath raised 
up ” (ii. 22-24). 

3. St Peter’s sermon in Solomon’s porch. — “ But the author of life you 
killed, whom God hath raised from the dead^ of which we are witnesses^^ 
(iii. 16. See also iii. 26). 

4. The subject of the apostolic discourses. — “With great power did 
the apostles give testimony of the resurrection of Jesus Christ our 
Lord’’ (iv. 33). 

5. St Peter’s defence before the Sanhedrin. — “ The God of our fathers 
hath raised up Jesus, whom you put to death, hanging him upon a 
tree # . , • ana we are witnesses of these things ” (v. 30-32). 
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6. St Peter speaking to Cornelius.— Jesus of Nazareth, how God 
anointed him with the Holy Ghost, and with power (x. 38). 

7. Conyersion of Cornelius, the first Gentile convert. — “We are 
mtnesses of all things that he did in the land of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem, whom they killed, hanging hiifl upon a tree. Him God 
raised up the third day” (x. 39-40). 

8. St Paul’s sermon to the Jews in the synagogue at Antioch. — “God, 
according to his promise, has raised up to Israel a Saviour, Jesus” 
(xiii. 23). “ God raised him up from the dead the third day. Who 
was seen for many days, by them who came up with him from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, who to this present are his witnesses to the people” 
(xiii. 30-31). 

9. St Paul to the keeper of the prison at Philippi. — “ Believe in the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house ” (xvi. 31). 

10. St Paul preaching to the Thessalonians. — “ This is Jesus Christ, 
whom I preach to you ” (xvii. 3). 

11. St Paul in Corinth. — “When Silas and Timothy were come from 
Macedonia, Paul was earnest in preaching, tedijying to the JewSy that 
Jesus is the ChrisV^ (xviii. 5). 

12. Apollo, preaching at Ephesus. — “With much vigour he convinced 
the Jews oi)eiilyf sheivmg by the scriptures, that Jesus is the Christ*^ 
(xviii. 28). 

13. Declaration of Ananias to Saul. — “ Thou shalt he his untness to all 
men, of those things which thou hast seen and heard ” (xxii. 15). 


II. The abiding Presence of Christ in the Church, 
Examples 

1. The lot falls upon Matthias. — See Acts i. 15-26. 

2. Christ blesses the labours of His ministers. — “ The Lord increased 
daily together such as should be saved” (ii. 47). 

3. He confirms their words by miracles. 

(a) {St Peter^s to Eneas.) “The Lord Jesus Christ heal eth thee ; 

arise, and make thy bed ; and immediately he arose ” (ix. 34). 

(b) (St PauVs to Elymas.) “ Now behold, the hand of the Lord is 

upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a 
time. And immediately there fell a mist and darkness 
upon him, and going about, he sought some one to lead him 
by the hand” (xiii. 11). 

4. He strengthens them. 

(a) St Stephen*8 vision. “And he said, Behold I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of God ” (vii. 55), 
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(b) St PauVs vision, “^nd the Lord said to Paul in the night, 
by a vision : Do not fear, but speak ; and hold not thy 
peace. Because I am with thee, and no man shall set upon 
thee to hurt thee, for I have much people in this city’* 
(xviii. 9-10). • 

5. He enlightens them. 

fa) St PetePs vision. See x. 10-16. 

(b) St Philipps mission. “ Now an angel of the Lord spoke to 

Philip, saying, Arise, go towards the south, to the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem into Gaza; this is desert” 
(viii. 26). 

(c) St PauVs mission. “A vision was shewed to Paul in the 

night, which was a man of Macedonia standing and beseech- 
ing him, and saying : Pass over into Macedonia, and help 
us ” (xvi. 9). 

6. He delivers them. — An angel delivers St Peter from prison. See 
xii. 6-11. 


III. The Person, Office, and Work ob^tiie Holy 
Ghost. 

(а) His Divinity. — “ Ananias, why hath Satan tempted thy heart, that 
thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost 1 . . . Thou hast not lied to men, 
but to God ” (v. 3-4). 

(б) Promised by Christ. — “ You shall receive the power of the Holy 
Ghost coming upon you ” (i, 8). 

(c) Announced by St Peter. — “ Do penance, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins, and 
you shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost” (ii. 38). 

(d) The Holy Ghost descended upon — 

(1) The disciples at Pentecost. “They were all filled with the 

Holy Ghost, and they began to speak with divers tongues, 
according as the Holy Ghost gave them to speak ” (ii. 4). 

(2) The Gentile converts of Cesarea. “The Holy Ghost fell on 

all them that heard the word. And the faithful of the 
circumcision, who came with Peter, were astonished, for 
that the grace of the Holy Ghost was poured out upon the 
Gentiles also, for they heard them speaking with tongues, 
and magnifying God ” (x. 44-46), 

(3) The disciples of Ephesus. “ When Paul had imposed his 

hands on them, the Holy Ghost came upon them, and they 
spoke with tongues and prophesied ” (xix. 6). 

(4) The Samaritan converts^ through the ministry of Peter and 

John. “Then they laid their hands upon them, and they 
received the Holy Ghost” (viii. 17). 
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(5) Saul. “Brother Saul, the* Lord Jesus hath sent me 
.... that thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled 
with the Holy Ghost*’ (ix. 17). 

(e) The Holy Ghost guides the Church, e.g.-^ 

( 1 ) Philip the Evangelist. “ The Spirit said to Philip, Go 
near, and join thyself to this chariot. . . . The Spirit of 
the Lord took away Philip *’ (viii. 29). 

(2) St Peter. “ As Peter was thinking of the vision, the Spirit 

said to him, Behold three men seek thee** (x. 19). 

(3) St Paul and St Barnabas. “ As they were ministering to the 

Lord, and fasting, the Holy Ghost said to them. Separate me 
Saul and Barnahas, for the work whereunto I have taken 
them. ... So they, being sent by the Holy Ghost, went to 
Seleucia, and from thence they sailed to Cyi>rus” (xiii. 2-4). 

(4) St Paul. Agabus “took Paul’s girdle, and binding his own 

feet and hands, he said; Thus saith the Holy Ghost, The 
man whose girdle this is, the Jews shall bind in this manner 
in Jerusalem and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles” (xxi.^ll. See also xxi. 4, xvi. 6, 7). 

( /) Sins against the Holy Ghost. — St Peter’s rebuke to Ananias and 
Sapliira : “Why hath Satan tempted thy heart, that thoii shouldst lie 
to the Holy Ghost Why have you agreed together to tempt the 
Spirit of the Lordl” (v. 3, 9). Rebuke of St Stephen to the Jews: 
“You stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart ana ears, you always 
resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers did, so do you also” (vii. 51). 


IV. The Origins or Beginnings of Events connected 
WITH THE Foundation of the Church of Christ. 

The Acts has been fittingly called “ a hook of beginnings*' 
since it records chiefly those events whicli were connected 
with the establishment of Christianity. Hence we find — 

St Peter’s first sermon and his first recorded miracle. 

The first ordination of a bishop in the person of St Matthias. 

The appointment of the first deacons. 

The nrst persecution of the Christians breaks out, and the first 
martyr, St Stephen, sheds his blood for Christ. 

St Philip begins to evangelize the Samaritans. 

Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, is received by St Peter. 

The first Assembly of the Church is held in Jerusalem, and shortly after 
we find St Paul at Lystra preaching his first sermon to the Gentiles. 

Hitherto the Christians had been persecuted by Jews, now we read 
of the first Gentile persecution breaking out at Philippi, where St Paul 
and Silas founded the first European church. 
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V. The Universality of the Gospel. 

In the Acts, as in the third gospel, St Luke draws special 
attention to the universality of the Kedemption wrought by 
Christ for mankind. The subjoined examples bring this 
characteristic clearly into relief, and prove that the Gospel 
was for Jews and Gentiles of all classes of society. 

(a) St Peter teaches the universality of salvation in his first sermon on 
the day of Pentecost, when, speaking to the Jews, he says: “For the 
promise is to you, and to your children, and to all that are far off, 
whomsoever the Lord our God shall call” (ii. 39). Again, when he 
receives Cornelius into the Church, he teaches him that God receives all 
men : “ In very deed I perceive, that God is not a respecter of persons, 
but in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh justice, is accept- 
able to him ” (x. 34-35). The apostle had learned this truth from the 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven, in which “ were all manner of 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things of the earth, and fowls of the 
air'^ (x. 12). The very object of this vision was to teSch St Peter that 
Jew and Gentile were all equal before God; and when he related his 
vision to those “of the circumcision” who had criticised his action in 
receiving Gentiles and treating them as equals, we are told that “ having 
heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, saying: 
God then has also to the Gentiles given repentance unto life” (xi. 18). 

(5) In all the Acts relates concerning St Paul, the same truth stands 
out prominently. Thus we read that when Ananias was sent to baptize 
Saul, “the Lord said to him ; Go thy way ; for this man is to me a 
vessel of election, to carry my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel” (ix. 15). In his journeys, St Paul generally 
addresses his discourse to the Jews first; and when they reject the 
truths of the Gospel, he turns to the Gentiles. His words to the Jews 
of Antioch illustrate his mode of action : “ To you it behoved us first 
to speak the word of God, but because you reject it, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of eternal life, behold we turn to the Gentiles ” (xiii. 
46). Then, when the Gentiles had accepted his teaching gladly and 
“glorified the word of the Lord,” we find St Paul and St Barnabas 
relating with joy to the church of Antioch “ what OTeat things God had 
done with them, and how he had opened the door of faith to the 
Gentiles ” (xiv. 26). St Paul bears a like testimony in presence of the 
church of Jerusalem after his third missionary journey, when “he 
related particularly what things God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by Lis ministry” (xxi. 19). The last words of St Paul wliich are 
recorded in the Acts are a declaration of the same truth, for, after having 
reproached the Jews with their obstinacy and incredulity, he concludes 
thus : “ Be it known therefore to you, that this salvation of God is sent 
to the Gentiles, and they will hear it” (xxviii. 28), 
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(c) Finally, we notice that St Jame^p the Less at the Council of 
Jeniaalem declares that the admission of the Gentiles into the Church 
is a fulfilment of the prophecy of Amos: — “Simon hath related how 
God first visited to take of the Gentiles a people to his name, and to 
this agree the words of the prophets, as it is written : After these things 
I will return, and will rebuild the tabernacle of David, which is fallen 
down, and the ruins thereof I will rebuild, and I will set it up” (xv. 14, 
16, 16). 

(d) St Luke also shews how not only the truths of the Gospel were 
accepted by the devout or educated classes, such as the Roman centurion, 
certain members of the Sanhedrin, the proconsul Sergius Pauliis, and the 
Ethiopian eunuch, but the words of our Lord were realised, “the 
poor have the gospel preached to them” (St Matt. xi. 6), and the Church 
received within her fold recruits from the humblest classes of society, 
such as the keeper of the prison at Philippi, the sellers of purple at 
Tyre, and Simon, the tanner, of Cesarea. 


VI. The Organisation, Discipline, and Kites 
OF THE Christian Church. 

A. The Ministers of the Church. 

1. Apostles (i.e. Bishops). The vacancy caused by the death of Judas 
was filled by the election of St Matthias, upon whom the lot fell. St 
Paul and St Barnabas received the episcopal consecration by the 
sacrament of Holy Order by the laying on of hands, preceded and 
accompanied by fasting and prayer, 

2. Ancients (i.e. priests). These were ministers who held office and 
were charged with the direction of local churches under the jurisdiction 
of the apostles, or of the bishops by whom they were ordained. 

These “ancients” or “priests” are referred to in ch. xiv. 22, where 
we are told that after St Paul and St Barnabas had “ ordained to them 
priests in every church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, in whom they believed.” Again, when St Paul was 
on his way to Jerusalem, we read that, “sending from Miletus to 
Ephesus, he called the ancients of the church” (xx. 17V In the ordina- 
tion of priests, as of bishops, we notice the same order of procedure — 
prayer, fasting, and laying on of hands. 

3. Deacons, The deacons were originally chosen to look after the 
distribution of alms and other temporal matters connected with the 
life in community which was adopted by the primitive Church (at least 
in Jerusalem), but they were also conspicuous for their zeal in evangeliz- 
ing, The seven deacons were men “ of good reputation, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom” (vi. 3). Among them St Stephen and St Philip 
were pre-exninent, for the Jews “were not able to resist the wisdom 
and the spirit that spoke” through St Stephen, while St Philip, having 
left Jerusalem on account of the persecution, converted the Samaritans 
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by bis preaching and ‘*the mirotcles which he did” (viii. 6). The office 
of a deacon, like that of a priest, was conferred by praying and the 
laying on of hands, — e.g. “ Tliesc they set before the apostles, and they 
praying imposed hands upon them” (vi. 6). 

N.B. — There are frequent allusions in the epistles to these different 
ministers of the Church. 

B. The Discipline of the Church. 

' (a) Subordination to authority. The apostles were acknowledged as 

the representatives of Christ, while St Peter was recognized as the chief 
of the apostles (see i. 15, ii. 14, v. 29). We find the apostles taking 
part in the Council of Jerusalem, confirming the mission of St Paul and 
St Barnabas, sending St Barnabas to the newly founded church of 
Antioch, administering confirmation to the Samaritans, and settling 
any difficulty which arose in the churches (e.g. the question of circum- 
cising the Gentile converts, xv. 2). 

(b) Organised .system of relief. The deacons were appointed to dis- 
trioute aims. Money was collected at Antioch by the Christians, and 
sent, by St Paul and St Barnabas, to the brethren in Jerusalem. 

(c) Observance of the first day of the week. This gradually superseded 

the Jewish Sabbath (see xx. 7). * 

(d) The practice of public worship. The first disciples worshipped in 
the Temple and in the synagogues, and also in the Christian assemblies, 
where the services consisted in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
prayer and preaching (see par. viii. p. 41, on the importance of prayer). 

(e) Fasting. This was practised in the primitive Church as a pre- 
paration for ordination or any important work, and as a private act of 
mortification and devotion, — e.g. “The prophets and doctors” of the 
church of Antioch ‘‘fasting and praying and imposing their hands 
upon them” (i.e. Saul and Barnabas) “sent them away” (xiii. 3). 

C. Bites of the primitive Church. 

The administration of the Sacraments. 

Baptism. There are frequent allusions to the baptism of Christian 
converts, — e.g. Baptism was administered to the three thousand Jews 
converted on the day of Pentecost (ii. 41), the Samaritans (viii. 12-13), 
the Ethiopian eunuch (viii. 38), Saul (ix. 18), Cornelius, “his kinsman 
and special friends” (x. 24), Lydia (xvi. 15), the keeper at Philippi 
(xvi. 33), Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue at Corinth (xviii. 8). 

Since we are told in several cases that whole households received 
baptism, we infer that this rite was also conferred on young children. 

(Jonjirmation. This sacrament was administered to the Samaritan 
converts by St Peter and St John (see viii. 17), and to the Ejihesian 
converts by St Paul. In each case the sacrament was conferred by the 
imposition of the hands of the apostles. 

holy Eucharist. This is generally referred to as “the breaking of 
bread.” Of* “ They were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, and 
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m the communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers” (ii. 42). 
It was evidently customary to celebrate* the Holy Eucharist on the first 
day of the week. Cf. “On the first day of the week, when we were 
assembled to break bread, Paul discoursed ” (xx. 7). 


VII. Persecutions and Difficulties which the 
Church experienced. 

These may be summarized as follows : — 

(A) Exterior. (B) Interior. 

(A) Exterior. 1. Persecutions on the part of Jews. 


Instigators. 

Against whom. 

Cause. 

Results. 

i 

Reference 
in the Acts. 

Sadducees. 

Peter and John. 

• 

Doctrine of the 
Kesunection 
taught by them. 

Imprisonment, re- 
lease, prohibition 
to preach. 

iv. 1-21. 

Sadducees. 

'{he apostles. 

Miiaclos worked 
had aroused 
envy. 

Apostles imprisoned, 
released by an 
angel, again appre- 
hended, arraigned 
and scourged. 

v. 17-41. 

Hellenistic 

Jews. 

Stephen. 

A false accusation 
of blasphemy, 
promi)ted by 
envy. 

Stephen was mar- 
tyred. 

vl. 9-16 
and vii. 

The Sanhedrin 

general 

persecution). 

All the Chris- 
tians. 

Enmity stirred 
up by Stephen’s 
defence. 

The disciples were 
scattered through- 
out Judea and 
Samaria. 

viii. 1. 

The Jews of 
Damascus. 

Paul. 

Inability of the 
Jews to refute 
Paul's argu- 
ments. 

The Jews having 
resolved to kill 
Paul, he escaped 
to J erusalein. 

ix. 20-26. 

Hellenistic 

Jews of Jeru- 
salem. 

Paul. 

Inability of the 
Jews to refute 
Paul's argu- 

ments. 

Their endeavours to 
kill him were 
thwarted. 

ix. 29. 

HerodAgrippal. 

1 

Janies the Orcat 
and Peter. 

Herod's wish to 
please the 

Jews. 

St James was exe- 
cuted ; St Peter 
was imprisoned, 
but an angel de- 
livered him. 

xil. 1-17. 

Influential per- 
sons of Antioch. 

Paul and Bar- 
nabas. 

St Paul having 
preached to 

the Gentiles. 

The apostle left 
Antioch for 

Iconium. 

xiii. 60-62. 

Jews of Corinth. 

Paul. 

Jewish prejudice. 

Qallio refused to 
hear the case. 

xviii. 12-17. 

Jews of Jeru- 
salem. 

PauL 

Charge of teach- 
ing against the 
law. 

Lysias delivered 

Paul from the 
Jews. 

xxi. 20-40. 

Forty Jews made 
a vow to slay 
Paul. 

Paul. 

Charge of teach- 
ing against the 
law. 

The tribune sent 
Paul to Cesarea 
with a band of 
soldiers. 

xxiii. 12-36. 
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2. Persecutions on the part of Gentiles. 


Instigators. 

Against whom. 

Cause. 

Results. 

Reference 
in the Acts. 

The masters of 
Lydia. 

Gentilfi perse- 
cutim. 

Paul and Silas. 

The loss of their 
gains through 
Lydia's conver- 
sion. 

Paul and Silas were 
scourged and im- 
prisoned. 

xvi. 1&-40. 

The silversmiths 
of Ephesus. , 

Paul and his 
companions. 

The loss of gains 
to the silver- 
smiths through 
the progress of 
Christianity. 

“The town -clerk 
appeasedthe multi- 
tude ” : St Paul 
left Ephesus. 

xlx. 23-41. 


3. Persecutions both from Jews and Gentiles. 


The Jews of 
Iconium, who 
“ incensed” the 
Gentiles. 

Paul and Bar- 
nabas. 

Jewish prejudice. 

The apostles escaped 
.stoning by taking 
flight. 

xiv. 1-6. 

The “people ” of 
Lystra, at the 
instigation of 
Jews from 

Iconium. 

Paul. 

Jewish prejudice. 

Paul was stoned and 
.. left for dead, but 
was miraculously 
cured. 

xiv. 19. 

“All the city” 
incited by 

Jews. 

Jason. 

Jason had re- 
ceived Paul 

and Silas into 
his house. 

Paul and Silas were 
sent to Berea l)y 
the brethren. 

xvil. 5-10. 

The Jews of 
Thes-salonlca , 
stirred up the 
people. 

Paul and Silas. 

Paul having 
preached the 
word at Berea. 

Paul was sent away 
by sea, while Silas 
aiid Timothy re- 
mained in .Berea 
for a time. 

xvii. 13-U. 


B. — Internal difficulties. 

1. The discontent concerning the distribution of alms. 

“ In those days the number of the disciples increasing, there 
arose a murmuring of the Greeks against the Hebrews, for 
that their widows were neglected in the daily ministration ” 
(vi. 1). 

2. Defection of John Mark. 

Now when Paul and they that were with him had sailed from 
Paphos, they came to Perge in Pamphilia, and John, departing 
from them, returned to Jerusalem’' (xiii. 13). 

3. Disagreement between Paul and Barnabas concerning 

John Mark. 

“There arose a dissension, so that they departed one from 
another ; and Barnabas indeed taking Mark, sailed to Cyprus 
(XV. 39). 
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4. Contest with the Jewish converts, who clung to their 
old traditions. 

(а) “ Some coming down from Judea, taught the brethren : That 

except you be circumcised aiter the manner of Moses, 
you cannot be saved. And when Paul and Barnabas had 
no small contest with them, they determined that Paul 
and Barnabas, and certain others of the other side, should 
go up to the apostles and priests to Jerusalem about this 
question ” (xv. 1-2). 

(б) “ When Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of 

the circumcision contended with him, saying : Why didst 
thou go in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with 
them?” (xi. 2-3). 

VIIL The Importance of Prayer. 

The Acts of the Apostles contains numerous allusions to 
prayer, both public and private. 

Examples 

t. 

The Apostles and Disciples prayed — 

1. When awaiting the coming of the Holy Ghost. “ All these were 

persevering with one mind in prayer with the women, and 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren” (i. 14). 

2. When administering the BacramentSy — e.g. Ordination of St 

Matthias. ‘‘And praying they said; Thou, Lord, who 
knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two 
thou hast chosen ” (i. 24). 

Ordination of Saul and Barnabas. “Then they, fasting and 
praying, and imposing their hands upon them, sent them 
away” (xiii. 3). 

At the Ordination of priests. “ And when they had ordained 
to them priests in every church, and had prayed with 
fasting, they commended them to the Lord” (xiv. 22). 

At the Ordination of the deacons. “They praying imix)sed 
hands upon them ” (vi. 6). 

At the Confirmation of the Samaritans. “Who, when they (i.e, 
St Peter and St John) were come, prayed for them, that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost” (viii. 15). 

3. “ They were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles .... 

and in prayers ” (ii. 42). 

4. “ Peter and John went up into the temple, at the ninth hour 

of prayer” (iii. 1). 

6. “Cornelius said .... I was praying in my house at the 
ninth hour” (x. 30). 

C. “ Peter went up to the higher parts of the house to pray, about 
the sixth hour” (x. 9). 
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7. St Paul and his companions “ujwn the sabbath day” at 

Philippi, “went foAn without the gate by a river side, 
where it seemed that there was prayer ” (xvi. 13). 

8. On being released from prison, the apostles “ with one accord 

lifted up their voice to God, and said ; Lord, thou art he 
that didst make heaven and earth, the sea, and all things 
that are in them ” (iv. 24). 

9. Bt Stephen prayed during his martyrdom, “Lord Jesus receive 

my spirit .... Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” 
(vii. 58-59). 

10. St Paul, after his conversion. “Seek in the house of Judas, 

one named Saul of Tarsus, for behold he prayeth” (ix. 11). 

11. Peter before raising Tabitha. “Kneeling down prayed and, 
turning to the body, he said : Tabitha arise ” (ix. 40). 

1 2. When Peter was in prison. “ Prayer was made without ceasing 

by the church unto God for him ” (xii. 5). 

13. In prison. “At midnight Paul and Silas praying praised 

God” (xvi. 26). 

1 4. JVhen St Paul took leave of the ancients at Miletus. “ Kneeling 

down he prayed with them all” (ix. 36). 

16. When St Paul left Tyre, we are told that the»disciples “knelt 
on the shore and prayed ” (xxi. 5). 

SYNOPSIS OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
I. The “ Acts of St Peter.” 

A, EstaUishment of the Church m Jerusalem (i.-v. 42). 

(a) The preparation. 

S I The foundation. 

The development. 

B. The establishment of the Church in Judea and Samaria 
(vi.-xi. 18). 

(a) Appointment of the deacons. First persecution. 

{h) Acta of St Stephen the deacon ; his martyrdom. 

Ic) Acts of Philip the deacon. 

\d) Conversion of Saul ; his preparation for the ministry. 

(e) St Peter’s missionary journeys to Lydda, Joppe, and Cesarea ; 
baptism of Cornelius. 

C. The establishment of the Church at Antioch (xi. 19-30). 

frt) Its foundation. 

\b) Its consolidation. 

I). The Second Persecution {under Herod Agrippa J), and the 
subsequent peace of the Church (xii.). 
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11. The “Acts df St Paul.*» 

A. St Paul the minister of the Gospel to the Gentiles (xiii.-xxi.). 

(а) His first missionary journey in compjfny with Barnahas. 

(б) Council of Jerusalem ; ritual precepts and Gentile converts. 

(c) St Paul’s second journey in company 'with Silas and Luke. 

(a) His third journey. 

B. St Paul the prisoner for the cause of the Gospel (xxii.-xxviii.). 

(a) In Jerusalem. 

{b) In Cesarea. Journey to Rome. 

(c) In Rome. 


Al^ALYSIS OF THE ACTS 
The “ Acts of St Peter.” 


A. The estahlisJmnent of the Church in Jerusalem, 


• 

(a) Preparation. 

The Ascension of our Lord. 

i. 1-12. 

The discijjles persevere in 
prayer. 

„ 13-14. 


The election of Matthias. 

„ 15-2C. 

(6) Foundation. 

The descent of the Holy Ghost. 

ii. 1-13. 

St Peter’s first sermon. 

„ 14-41. 


Fervour of the first converts. 

„ 42-47 

(c) Development. 

Cure of the lame man. 

iii. 1-10. 

St Peter’s second sermon. 

„ 11-26. 


Imprisonment of St Peter and 
St John. 

iv. 1- 4. 


They are questioned by the 
Sanhedrin. i 

„ 5-22. 


Rejoicing and prayer of the 
Church. 

„ 23-31. 


Detachment of the early con- 
verts. 

„ 32-37. 


Sin of Ananias and Saphira. 

V. 1-11. 


Miracles worked by the 
apostles. 

t, 12-17. 


Imprisonment and deliver- 
ance of the Twelve. 

„ 18-20. 


They teach in the Temple. 

„ 21-25. 


The Apostles before the 
Council. 

„ 26-42. 
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B. The establishment of the Gjiurch in Judea and ini Samaria. 


(a) The deacons. 

(h) St Stephen. 

Appointment of the deacons. 

First persecution. 

Acts of St Stephen. 

Vi. 1- 7. j 

1 

1 . His zeal and apprehension. 

2. His defence before the 

Sanhedrin, 

„ 8-15. I 


vii. 1-53. 


3. His martyrdom. 

„ 64-59. , 

(c) St Philip. 

Second persecution of the 
Church. 

Acts of St Philip. 

viii. 1- 4 1 

1 


1. His ministry in Samaria. 

„ 6~ 8. 


2. His reproof to Simon the 
magician. 

„ 9-25. 

(d) First acts of 
St Paul. 

3. Conversion of the Ethio- 
pian. 

„ 26-40. 

1 

1. His conversion and bap- 
tism. 

ix. 1-19. 


2. His ministry among the 
Jews at Damascus. 

<> „ 20-22. 1 

1 


3. Enmity of the Jews; Saul 

visits Jerusalem. 

4. He returns to Tarsus. 

„ 23-28. 1 

„ 29-31. 

(e) St Peter’s 
journeys. 

He evangelizes in Lydda. 
Eneas cured. 

„ 32-35. 

He visits Joppe and raises 
Dorcas to life. 

He visits Cesarea and receives 
the first Gentile convert. 

„ 36-43. 

X. I 


He justifies his reception of 
Cornelius into the Cnurch. 

xi. 1-18. 


C. The establishment of the Church at AntiocK 


(а) Foundation. 

(б) Consolidation. 


The Gospel is preached to the 

xi. 19. 

Jews of Antioch. 

Some Greeks are converted. 

„ 20. 

Barnabas is sent to Antioch. 

21-24. 

He conducts Saul from Tarsus 

25-20. 

to Antioch. 

Prediction of the famine ; 

27-30. 


alms collected. 
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D. Third persecution under Ag^'ippa 1, ; sniseq'uent peace 
of the Church. 


St James martyred hy Herod 

xii. 1-2. 

Agrippa I. 

St reter imprisoned ; lie is 

„ 3-19. 

delivered by an angel. 


Death of Herod Agrippa 1. 

„ 20-23, 

Saul and Barnabas sent from 

„ 24-25. 

Antioch to Jerusalem. 



Part II.— THE ACTS OF ST PAUL 


A. St Paul^ the minister of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 


(a) First Journey. 

St Paul and Barnabas called 
to if the work.” 

xiii. 1- 3. 

Cyprus. ^ 

Conversion of Sergius Paulus. 

» 4- 7. 

Punishment of Elymas the 
magician. 

„ 8-12. 

Perge. 

John Mark abandons St Paul 
and St Barnabas. 

„ 13. 

Antioch, 

St Paul’s first sermon to the 
J ews ; their opposition. 

14-43. 


He turns to the Gentiles. 

„ 44-52. 

Iconium. 

Opposition of the Jews. 

xiv. 1-5. 

Lycauiiia. 

Healing of the cripple at 
Lystra. 

„ 6- 9. 


The apostles held to be gods. 

,7 10-17. 


St Paul stoned. 

„ 18-20. 

Antioch. 

St Paul and St Barnabas re- 
turn to Antioch. 

„ 21-27. 

(b) Assembly of 

Dispute concerning circum- 

XV. 1- 5. 

Jerusalem, 

cision. 



Decision of the Council. 

„ 6-21. 


First pastoral letter to the 
churches. 

„ 22-29. 


The church of Antioch accepts 
the decision. 

„ 30-35. 

(c) Sesond Journey. 

Contention between St Paul 
and St Barnabas. 

„ 36-39. 

Lystra. 

St Paul and Silas take 

1 „ 40-41. 

Troas. 

Timothy to assist them. 

St Paul’s vision. 

/ xvi. 5. 

„ 6-12. 
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A. St Paul, the minister — continued. 


Philippi. 

Conversion of Lydia. 

xvi. 13-18. 

St Paul and Silas are scourged 
and imprisoned. 

„ 19-25. 


Conversion of the keeper of 
the prison. 

„ 2G-40. 

Thessalonica. 

The Jews raise a tumult. 

xvii. 1- 9. 

Berea. 

The Bereans welcome the 

„ 10-12. 


Evangelists. 



Fresh hostility of the J ews of 
Thessalonica. 

„ 13-16. 

Athens. 

St Paul disputes with the Jews. 

„ 16-18. 


11 is sermon in the Areopagus. 

„ 19-34. 

Corinth. 

St Paul founds the church in 
Corinth. 

xviii. 1-4. 


He preaches to the Gentiles. 

„ 5- 8. 


He has a vision. 

„ 9-11. 


He is accused before, Gallic 
and released. 

„ 12-17. 

Ephesus. 

St Paul disputes with the Jews. 

• „ 18-21. 

Antioch. 

He returns to Antioch by 
Cesarea and Jerusalem. 

„ 22-23. 


Apollo visits Antioch. 

„ 24-28. 

(d) Third Journey, 



Ephesus. 

Baptism of some disciples of 
St John the Baptist. 

xix. 1- 7. 


St Paul, being rejected by the 
Jews, preaches to the 
Gentiles. 

„ 8-12. 


Jewish magicians, the sons of 
Sceva, exorcise. 

„ 13-22. 


The silversmiths raise a tumult. 

„ 23-40. 

Macedonia. 

St Paul passes through Mace- 
donia and Greece. 

XX. 1- G. 

Troas. 

Eutychus raised to life. 

„ 7-12. 


St Paul sets out for Jerusalem. 

„ 13-1«. 

Miletus. 

He addresses the ancients of 
the church of Ephesus. 

„ 17-38. 

Cesarea. 

St Paul passes through Tyre 
and Ptolemais to Cesarea. 

xxi. 1- 7. 


He stays with Philip the 
Evangelist. 

,, 8-14. 

Jerusalem. 

Reception by the Ancients. 

„ 15-26. 

1 

The Jews raise a tumult in the 
Temple. 

„ 27-40. 

1 
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B. St Paul, a prisoner for the cause of the Gospel, 


In Jerusalem. 

St Paurs discourse • to the 
people ; his apprehension. 

He is questioned by the San- 
hedrin ; his vision. 

xxii. 1-30. 


xxiii. 1-11. 


Forty Jews conspire to kill St 

„ 12-24, 


Paul. 



He is sent to Cesarea. 

„ 25-35. 

In Cesarea. 

Tertullus accuses St Paul be- 
fore Felix. 

xxiv. 1- 9. 


St Paul’s defence before Felix. 

„ 10-23. 


He preaches to Felix and 
Drusilla. 

„ 24-27. 


St Paul accused before Festus. 

XXV. 1-12. 


Festus consults Agrippa. 

„ 13-22. 


St •Paul’s defence before 

: ) „ 23-27. 

• 

Agrippa and Festus. 

5 XX vi. J-23. 


Result of St Paul’s defence ; 
he appeals to Caesar. 

„ 24-32. 

Journey to Rome. 

lie sails from Cesarea to Crete. 

xxvii. 1-12. 

Shipwreck at Malta (Melita). 

„ 13-44. 


St Paul bitten by a viper at 
Melita. 

xxviii. 1- 6. 


Healing of Publius’ father. 

„ 7-10. 

Rome. 

Journey from Melita to Rome. 

„ 11-16. 


St Paul’s discourse to the Jews. 

„ 17-28. 


St Paul’s captivity in Rome 
for two years. 

„ 29-31. 


MIRACLES RECORDED IN THE ACTS 


I. Miracles worked by St Peter, 

References. 

1. Healing of the lame man, .... 

iii. 1-10. 

2. Ananias and Saphira struck dead, 

v. 1-10. 

3. Healing of sick by St Peter’s shadow, . 

„ 15. 

4. Eneas healed of the palsy, .... 

ix. 34. 

6. Tabitha raised to life, 

„ 36-40. 

1 
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Miracles Eecordeb in the Acts — continued . 

II. Miracles worked by St Paul. Beferences. 

1. Elymas struck with blindness, . . . xiii. 11 

2. Healing of the lame man at Lystra, . . xiv. 7- i 

3. Pythouical spirit cast out of Lydia, . . xvi. 16 

4. Sick healed by handkerchiefs and aprons, . xix. H-H 

6. Eutychus raised to life, .... xx. 9-1 S 

6. His own deliverance from a viper at Melita, xxviii. f 

7. Healing of the father of Publius, ... „ 6 

III. Miracles worked by Deacons. 

1. St Stephen “did great wonders and signs 

arhong the people,” ..... vi. 6 

2. St Philip taught at Samaria, where “ the 

people were attentive .... .seeing the 

miracles which he did,” .... viii. ( 

IV. Miracles worked by the Apostles. 

1. In Jerusalem. “By the hands of the 

apostles were many signs and wonders 
wrought .... sick persons and such as 
were troubled with unclean spirits .... 
were all healed,” v. 12-1( 

2. In Iconium, by Saul and Barnabas. The 

Lord “gave testimony to the word of his 
grace, granting signs and wonders to be 
done by their hands,” .... xiv. i 

V. Miracles worked in favour of the Apostles. 

1. St Peter and St John were released by an 

angel, v. 11 

2. St Peter again released, .... xii. ' 

3. The gift of tongues, { x* 4I 

4. St Paul’s escape from death, . . . xiv. 11 


APPAEITIONS AND VISIONS RELATED 
IN THE ACTS 

(a) Of our Lord. 


Jerusalem. 

To the apostles and disciples 
on Ascension Day, 

i. 4- 9. 

Damascus. 

To St' Paul on the Day of his 
conversion. 

ix. 

Jerusalem. 

To St Stephen during his 
defence. 

vii. 55. 
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Of our Lord — continued. 




References. 

Damascus. 

Our Lord spoke to Ananias 
in a vision and sent him 
to baptize Saul. 

ix. 10-16. 

Corinth. 

“ The Lord said to Paul in the 
night by a vision : Do not 
fear but speak, and hold 
not thy peace. Because I 
am witli thee, and no man 
shall set upon thee to hurt 
thee, for I have much 
people in this city.” 

xviii. 0-10. 

Jerusalem. 

St Paul, when in a trance, was 
told to leave J erusalern and 
Jo preach to the Gentiles. 

xxii. 18-21. 

tj i 

St Paul when in bonds in 
Jerusalem, was encouraged 
by a vision of our Lord. 

xxiii. 11. 


(b) Of Angels, 


Jerusalem. 

Two angels appeared on 
Ascension Day to the 
disciples. 

i. 10. 


An angel released St Peter 
and St John from prison. 

V. 19. 

Samaria. 

An angel sent St Philip to the 
Ethiopian eunuch. 

viii. 26. 

Cesarea. 

An angel bade Cornelius send 
for St Peter. 

X. 3. 

J erusalern. 

An angel delivered St Peter 
from Herod. 

xii. 7. 

On the voyage to 
Rome. 

An angel appeared to St Paul 
and foretold that (1) all 
on board should be saved ; 
(2) St Paul should appear 
before Caesar. 

xxvii. 23-24, 


BK. I, 


4 
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(c) Of •penifhi and other things. 




Keferences. 

Damascus, 

Saul had a vision of Ananias 
restoring him to siglit. 

iz. 12. 

Joppe. 

St Peter was instructed by the 
vision of the sheet full of 
animals clean and unclean. 

X. 11-16. 

Troas. 

1 

St Paul had a vision of a man 
of Macedonia appealing to 
him for help. 

zvl 9. 


SYNOPSIS OF DISCOUKSES EEC/ ‘iDED 
IN THE ACTS ' 

I. St Peter’s Discourses. 


Place. 

Occasion. 

Audience. 

Substance of Discourse. 

Results. 

1. Jerusalem, 
i. 15-26. 

The election of 
St Mattiiias. 

The hundred 
and twenty 
disciples. 

By the traitor’s sin 
and death, certain 
prophecies were 
fuimied. 

Matthias was 
elected. 

2. Jerusalem, 
li. 14-40. 

The astonish- 
ment of the 
Jews on hear- 
ing the dis- 
ciples speak- 
ing divers 
tongues. 

The multi- 
tudes who 
assembled at 
Pentecost. 

Prophecies were ful- 
filled by the death. 
Kesurrection, and 
Ascension of our 
Lord, and by the 
descent of the Holy 
Ghost. 

The conversion 
of three thou- 
sand Jews. 

8. Jerusalem, 
iii. 12-2G. 

The gathering 
of the multi- 
tude who saw 
the lame man 
healed. 

The Jews of 
Jerusalem. 

1. Jesus was the 
Messias. 

2. All that had hap- 
pened to Him had 
been foretold. 

3. The Jews were ex- 
horted to claim their 
rights as children of 
Abraham. 

The Sanhedrin 
imprisoned 
the tti)Ostle8 : 

a great multi- 
tude was con- 
verted. 

4. Jerusalem. 
iv. 8 - 12 . 1 

t 

1 

1 

Peter and 
John’s arrest 
on account 
of the heal- 
ing of the 
cripple. 

The Sanhedrin. 

(a) The miracle had 
been worked in the 
name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

(5) He was the Messias 
whose rejection the 
prophets had fore- 
told. 

The apostles 
were threat- 
ened anU 
dismissed. 
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I. St Peter’s Discoufses — continued. 


Place. 

Occasion. 

Audience. 

Substance of Discourse. 

Results. 

6. Cesarea. 

X. 34-43. 

The conver- 
sion of the 
centurion 
Cornelius. 

Cornelius, his 
kinsmen and 
friends. 

1. The universality of 
salvation. 

2. Christ’s miracles 
proved Him to be 
the Messias. 

3. The apostles were 
His witnesses. 

4. The prophets had 
foretold that J *"SU8 
was the Redeemer 
and Judge of all men. 

These Gentiles 
received the 
Holy Ghost 
and were 
baptized. 

0. Jerusalem. 
xi.4-17. 

The reception 
of Cornelius. 

j 

“ They that 
were of 
the circum- 
cision.” 

1. He relates bis vision 
and the conversion 
of Cornelius. 

2. He declares that 
the Gospel is for all 
men. 

The brethren 
were silenced 
and the Gen- 
tiles rejoiced. 

7. Jerusalem. 
XV. 7-11. 

1 

The , discuss 
sion on cir- 
fiimcisiou. 

The church in 
Jerusalem. 

The Gentiles were not 
bound to observe the 
ceremonial law. 

Gentile con- 
verts were no 
longerobliged 
to be circum- 
cised. 


II. St Paul’s Discourses. 


8. Antioch (in 
the syna- 
gogue), 
xiii. 10-41. 

His first mis- 
sionary jour- 
ney. 

The Jews and 
<le vout men . 

1. God had shewn His 
love by His provi- 
dence and by sending 
the Messias. 

2. Both prophecies 
and the Resurrection 
of our Lord, whom 
the Jews had cruci- 
fied, proved him to 
be the Christ. 

3. Punishment awaited 
those who hardened 
their hearts. 

The Gentiles 
desired to 
hear the Gos- 
pel on the 
next Sabbath, 
while the Jews 
blasphemed, 
whereupon St 
Paul turned 
to the Gen- 
tiles. 

9. Lystra. 
xiv. 14-10. 

The wonder 
caused by 
the healing 
of a cripple. 

The multi- 
tudes who 
wished to 
sacrifice to 
the apostles. 

Nature bears witness 
to the existence of 
God, hence the 
heathen were inex- 
cusable when they 
adored idols. 

St Paul pre- 
vented the 
people from 
offering sacri- 
fices. 

10. Athens, 
xvii. 22-81. 

His sermon on 
Jesus and 
the Resur- 
rection. 

The Athenians 

1. He came to teach 
them concerning the 
unknown lOod. 

2. God was revealed — 
(o) by His works, 
(6) by revelation. 

Some mocked 
at the doctrine 
of the Resur- 
rection, others 
believed (e.g. 
Dionysius). 
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II. St Paul’s Discourses — continued. 


Place. 

Occasion. 

Audience. 

• 

Substance of Discourse. 

Results. 

11. Miletus. 

XX. 17-35. 

His departure 
for Jeru- 
salem. 

The ancients 
of the church 
of Ephesus. 

1. Testimony to his 
past life and teaching 

2. His motive for going 
to Jerusalem. 

3. He confides the 
church of Ephesus 
to their care, and 
declares he ever 
sought their good. 

The ancients 
were greatly ' 
afilioted at i 
parting from ' 

12. Jerusalem 
(on the 
stei)8 of 
the Castle 
of Autonia). 
xxii. 3-21. 

A suspicion 
that St Paul 
had taken 
'J'rophiraus, 
an Ei)heBian, 
into the 
Temple. 

The Jews. 

1. His nationality and 
education. 

2. i)ivi)ie call alone 
hail made him accept 
the Gospel. 

3. He denies that he is 
against the Jews, 
their law, or the 
Temjle. 

The Jews were ■ 
so enraged 
that the cap- . 
tain had to 
deliver St Paul] 
from them. 

13. Cesarea. 
xxiv. 10-21. 

In answer 
to the false 
accusations 
of Teitullus. 

Felix, Ananias 
the high- 
jjriest, and 
some of the 
ancients of 
the Jews. 

1. St Paul trusts im:,he 
impartiality of Felix. 

2. He refutes the 
charges brought by 
Tertullus. 

8. He points out cer- 
tain illegalities con- 
nected with his trial. 

1. Felix de- I 

f erred judg- 1 
ment until | 
the arrival of 
Lysias. I 

2. St Paul was j 
kept a prisoner 
for two years. 

14. Cesarea. 
XXV. 3-12. 

The Jews' 
request that 
St Paul might 
be brought 
to Jerusalem. 

Felix and 

St Paul’s 

accusers. 

St Paul appeals to 
Csesar. 

Felix decided , 
to send St 
Paul to Rome. ^ 

15. Cesarea. 
xxvi. 2-23. 

Featus desires 
to know how 
to prepare St 
Paul's indict- 
ment. 

Festus, 
Agrippa, 
Bernice, and 
other civil 
authorities. 

1. St Paul relates his 
early life and educa- 
tion. 

2. He attributes his 
conversion to the 
special call of God. 

8. He shews that the 
Gospel is the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy. 

Festus found i 
no cause for j 
retaining 8t i 
! Paul, who j 
having ap- 
pealed to 
Csesar, was 
sent to Rome. 

16. Rome, 
xxviii. 17-20. 

The arrival 
of St Paul 
as a state 
prisoner. | 

The chief of 
the Jews. 

St Paul explains his 
position and asserts 
his innocence. 

The Jews asked 
for an explan- 
ation “ con- 
cerning this 
sect. 
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in. Gam^ie'l. 


Place. 

Occasion. 

Audience. 

Subi^tance of Discourse. 

Results. 

17. Jerusalem. 
V. 34-39, 

The hostility 
of the Had- 
ducees to the 
apostles. 

The Sanhedrin. 

1. Ho reminded bis 
hearers of mon who 
had risen up and 
failed. 

2. He advised them to 
leave the apostles 
alone. 

The apostles 
were scourged 
and liberated . 

i 


IV. St Stephen. 


18. Jerusalem, 
vii. 1-53. 


The rage of 
the Jews 
when unr'.ble 
t# refute his 
arguments. 


The Hellenist He refuted their ac- 
I Jews living cusation of blas- 
in Jerusalem, phemy against the 
Temple and the law 
by shewing that— 

1. God was no longer 
to be worshipped i 
solely in Jeru- 
salem. 

2. The Temple ser- 
vices and the 
observance of the 
ceremonial law 
were to be dis- 
continued. 

3. The Gospel was 
to be preached 
to all men. 


The Jews, in 
their exaspera- 
tion, stoned 
him. 


V. St James the Less (brother of the Lord). 


19. Jerusalem. 

The Assembly 

The church of 

1, By the conversion 

The church 

XT. 18-21. 

of Jerusalem, 
and the dis- 
cussion on 
the observ- 
ance of the 
Mosaic law 
by Gentile 
converts. 

Jerusalem, 
apostles and 
elders. 

of the Gentiles, 
certain prophecies 
were fulfilled. 

2. Gentile converts 
were not bound to 
be circumcised or to 
keep the ceremonial 
law. 

8. Yet they should 
avoid things sacri- 
ficed to idols or 
strangled. 

sent Judas, 
Silas, Paul, 
and Barnabus 
to Antioch 
with letters 
concerning 
their decision. 
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VI. The Towh-elerk of Ephesus. 


Place. 

Occasion. 

Audience. 

Substance of Discourse. 

Results. 

20. Ephesus, 
xix. 35-40. 

The multi- 
tudes as- 
sembled by 
Demetrius 
and the 
silversmiths. 

The silver- 
smiths and 
people of 
Ephesus, also 
some Jews. 

This tumultuous 
gathering was— 

(a) unseemly. 

(b) unnecessary, 

(c) likely to involve 

them in dilh- 
culties. 

1. The crowds 
dispersed. 

2. St Paul left 
Ephesus. 

VII. Tertullus. 

21. Cesarea. 
xxiv. 2-9. 

Ananias the 
hij;h-ijrle8t’s 
accusation 
ai'ainst 

Paul. 

Eelix, Ananias, 
the ancients. 

1. He 1>egin8 by flatter- 
ing Ettlk. 

2. He (marges St Paul 
with sedition, a^ps- 
tasy, and profana- 
tion of the Temple. 

St Paul refuted 
Tertullus. 
Felix deferred 
sentence until 
the arrival of 
Lysias, the 
chief captain. 


VIII. Festus. 


22. (Jesarea. 
XXV. 14-22. 

The Jews’ 
accusations 
against St 
Paul. 

Agrippa 11. 

Festus details the 
circumstances of the 
case. 

Agrippa desires 
to hear St 
Paul. 

23. XXV. 24-27. 

The Jews' 
accusations 
against St 
Paul. 

Agrippa 11. 
an(l Bernice, 
the tribunes, 
and princi- 
pal men. 

Festus declares that 
St Paul is iunooent. 

Agrippa asked 
St Paul to 
speak lor him- 
self. 






THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES 


Chapter I 


ST LUKE’S PEEFACE: THE ASCENSION 


1. Primura quidem ser* 
inoiiein feci de omnibus, o 
Tlieopliile, quae ccEpit lesus 
facere, et dcyjere 


1. The former treatise I made, 
0 Theophilus, of all things, which 
Jesus began to do and to teach 


1, The former treatise. Better, “ first discourse.” We often find the 
superlative used in later Greek when two objects are compared. Here 
(vpwTos) “ first” is used instead of the comj)arative (irpSrtpos) prior. 

The Acts, like the gospel of St Luke, commences with a prologue, in which St Luka 
modestly refers to the third gospel as his “first discourse” (ray /nei/ rrptoTov Aovot'V 
which he mentally contrasts with the second discourse (ro*' Se Sevrepop \6yov), to wnich 
he passes without any de8crii)tion. As the Acts are the sequel to the third gospel, they 
treat of the same subject, viz. of the words and deeds of Christ, esi)ecially of those which 
He I erformed through the agency of His apostles. Their deeds were the continuation of 
His, and on several occasions we find that our Lord Himself intervened in certain incidents 
connected with the foundation of the Church, e.g. His apparition to St Stephen, the 
deliverance of the apostles by angels, the conversion of St Paul,— in a word, by all those 
miracles which are recorded in the Acts as having been worked in favour of the 
ministers of the Word. 

The Acts of the Apostles is the longest of the books of the New Testament, with the 
exception of the gospel of St Luke. For an explanation of the title see Intro., p. 1. 

Theophilus. This word means “beloved of God.” St Luke is 
generally supposed to be addressing a Gentile convert, who was either a 
Roman or a Greek ^ birth, probably the former. The title “most 
excellent,” which we ffiid in St Luke’s gospel, is omitted here. 

Various conjectures have been put forth to account for this omission, e.g.— 

(а) St Luke was now on more intimate terms with Theophilus. 

(б) This title was given to a magistrate, and Theophilus no longer held that office. 

(c) St Luke wrote the Acts immediately alter his gospel, and a second formal dedica* 
tion was unnecessary. 

of all things. Evidently, this must be taken as signifying all things 
that were “ fitting, becoming, and sufficient for the purpose ” ( “ res apta 
et congrua et oflicio sufficentia.” — Aug. de Consens., Etang.^ iv. 8). 

“All” is often used in this modified sense in the Scriptures: cf, 

65 
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2. Usque in diem, qua 9 Until the day on which, giving 
praecipiens Apostolis per commandments by the Holy Ghost 

those Jews that were of Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the people (xxi. 27). We have St John’s testimony that there are also 
many other things which Jesus did, which, if they were written every one, 
the world itself, I think, would not he able to contain the hooks that should he 
written (St John xxi. 25). Again, in the same gospel, we find our Lord 
saying to His disciples : All things whatsoever I have heard of my Father, 
I have made known to you (xv. 15) ; and, later on, He explains His 
meaning ; I have yet many things to say to you, hut yet i cannot hear them 
now (xvi. 12). V 

hegam. The position of this word in the Greek shews it to be 
emphatic (Jjp^aro 6 'Irjaovs), and points out that our Lord’s ministry on 
earth was but the beginning of His work, which, glorified in heaven, 
He continued in His Church, where he must reign, until he hath put all 
his enemies under his feet (1 Cor. xv. 25). The word “ began ” occurs 
thirty-one times in the third gospel, and we find it frequently in the 
Acts, thus furnishing an internal proof that these two books are the 
work of one author (e.g, i. 22, ii. 4, viii. 35, xr37, xi. 15, etc.). 

to do and to teach, “ Consider how Christ accredited His words by His 
deeds. Thus He saith. Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart. 
He taught men to be poor, and exhibited this by His actions. For the 
Son of Man, He says, hath not where to lay His head. Again, He 
charged men to love their enemies, and He taught the same lesson on 
the Cross, when He prayed for those who were crucifying Him. He 
said, if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also : now. He not only gave His garment, but even 
His blood. In this way He bade others teach ” (St Jn. Chrys., Horn,, 
i. 3). 

By “ to do and to teach*' St Luke designates the whole life of Christ, both public and 
private, — His miraples, His doctrine, and His meil»od of acting with various classes of 
men. Note that our Lord first practised, afterwards He taught. 

Some commentators take these words began to do and to teach as merely pleonastic, and 
as simply referring to all that Jesus began and continued both to do and to teach until 
the day, etc. {Cf. “ 11 se mit k faire telle ou telle chose.") 

2. Uritil the day. St Luke takes up the thread of his first discourse, 
since the third gospel ends with a brief account of the Ascension, but 
what he had related there, he does not repeat in the Acts. 

giving commandments. The R.V, reads “commandment,” and this 
is a more literal translation of the Greek but the sense 

is evidently plural, for Christ gave His disciples more ^han one 
commandment, e.g . — 

He commandad them— 

(a) To preach the Gospel throughout the whole world (St Luke xxiv. 47, 48). 

(b) To be witnesses of His Resurrection (Acts i. 8). 

(c) To baptize in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (St Matt, xxviii. 10). 

(d) To tea^ what they had learned from Him (St Matt, xxviii. 20). 

by the Holy Ghost, Some commentators, following the reading of 
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Spiritum sanctum, quos 
elegit, assumptus est : 

3. Quibus ot preebuit seip- 
sum vivum post passion em 
suam in multis argumentis, 


to the apestles whom he had chosen, 
he was taken up. 

3. To whom also he shewed him- 
self alive after his passion, by many 
proofs, for forty days appearing to 


Codex I), and a few Syriac and Arabic versions, place these words after 
whom he had chosen^ and read “whom he had chosen by the Holy 
Ghost,’' but the majority of the Greek MSS. and versions, including the 
Vulgate, connect them with “giving commandments” (pnecipiens 
apostolis per Spiritum sanctum ; ivTuKdfx^vos rois dTro(rr6\ois Zik 
vvi<tfiaros ayiov). This reading, which is accepted by the A.V. and R.V., 
agrees with the grammatical construction, and corresponds with the 
actual facts, since the apostles are nowhere said to have been chosen by 
the Holy Ghost, but by our Lord. Of. (a) And going up into a 
mountain^ he called unto him whom he would himself ^ and they came to 
him. And he made that twelve should he urith him, and that he might send 
them to preach (St Mark iii. 13, 14). (b) And ivhen day was come, he called 

unto him his disciples ; aftd he chose twelve of them {whom also he 
named apostles) (iit Luke vi. 13). (c) You have not chosen me, hut I 
have chosen you; and have appointed you (St John xv. 16). 

On the other hand, we find frequent allusions to our Lord having acted under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, e.(j.~ 

(a) Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from the Jordan, and was led by the 
Spirit into the desert (8t Luke iv. 1). 

(b) The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, wherefore he hath anointed me, etc. (St Luke 
Iv. 18.) 

(c) If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, etc. (St Matt. xii. 28). 

(a) Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with the Holy Ghost {infra, x. 88). 

he was taken up, — “received up,” RV. [aviXiic^OT]). The same word 
is used in the translation of Elias (4 Kings ii. 11). In his gospel, 
St Luke uses the expression “carried up” {avifpepiro, xxiv. 51). In the 
first verses of the Acts we have a synopsis of the gospel of St Luke. 

3. after his passion. Lit. “after He had suffered” {per a rh iraBdiv 
avrSy). All our Lord’s sufferings are included in the same expression 
in the Nicene Creed, “He suffered and was buried” (jpassus et sepultus 
est). Cf. Jesus .... suffered without the gate (Heb. xiii. 12). 

hy many proofs, — i.e. by clear and evident proofs. The original Greek 
word (reKpiipioy) is defined by Aristotle as a proof derived from logical 
induction. As the Resurrection of Christ was to be the foundation of 
the apostles’ teaching, it was necessary that they should have these 
numerous and indisputable proofs. All the proofs which they had are 
not recorded, but we know of some, e.g. — 

(а) Jesus appeared to His disciples on eleven different recorded 
occasions. 

(б) He allowed them to touch Him ; He ate and drank with them 
several times (see St Luke xxiv. 43 ; St John xxi.). 

for forty days. Better, “ throughout forty days ” (5t’ ripepwv 
ttaarapiKoyra), These are called “the great forty days.” This number 
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[oh. 1. d. 


per diesquadragintaapparens 
eis, et loquens de regno Dei. 


tJiem, and speaking of the kingdom 
of God, 


is frequently mentioned, bgth in the Old and the New Testament, as that 
of preparation for some great event, or of its duration, e.g . — 

1. Old Teatament. Moaea and Ellas fasted forty days. 

The rain of the Deluge fell for forty days. 

The Jews passed forty years in the desert. 

2. Kew Testament. Jesus was presented in the Temple after forty day 

He fasted forty days in the desert. 

Forty days elapsed between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

appearing to them. “ He was not always with them now, as He was 
before the Resurrection. For the writer aoes not say * forty days ’ but, 
‘ during forty days.' He came, and again disappeared ; by this, leading 
them on to higher conceptions, and no longer permitting them to stand 
affected towards Him in the same way as before, but taking effectual 
measures to secure both these objects, that the fact of His Resurrection 
should be believed, and that He Himself should he ever after appre- 
hended to he greater than man. At the same time, these were two 
opposite things : for in order to the belief* an His Resurrection, much 
was to be done of a human character ; and for the o^Jier object, just the 
reverse. Nevertheless, both results have been effected, each wlien the 
fitting time arrived ” (St John Chrys., Horn., i. 4). 

speaking of the kingdom of God. Lit. “ speaking the things concerning 
the kingdom of God ” (A^yaty ra TVS jBao-xAetos roO deov). It is evident 
that our Lord instructed His disciples in many things which are not 
recorded in the Scriptures, but which have come down to us by tradition, 
i.e. by the unwritten word of God. Thus, the observance of the first 
day of the week instead of the seventh as the day of rest ; the matter 
and form of the sacraments, etc. 

“ In that interval of forty days. He frequently shewed Himself to them, He appeared 
and taught them concerning the kingdom of God, i.e. concerning His Church. It is not 
recorded what He taught tiiem, but undoubtedly He taught them many things. It is 
geaerally held, and rightly so, that during this time the apostles were being instructed 
in what regarded the constitution, government, administration, propagation, and perfect- 
ing of this kingdom. Willingly or unwillingly, anti-Catholics must admit that Christ 
taught many things whicli are not written ” (Knabeubauer, Actue ApostoL, in h. 1,). 

From the gospels we learn some of the instructions which Jesus gave 
His apostles e.g. — 

(а) The true interpretation of the Old Testament prophecies (St 
Luke xxiv.) 

(б) That the Church was to embrace all nations (St Matt, xxviii. 19.) 

(c) That He would be with His Church, and confirm the teaching of 
His witnesses by miracles (see St Mark xvi. 15-18 ; St Matt, 
xxviii. 20). 

(d) That St Peter was charged to rule the whole flock (St John 
xxi. 17-18). 

According to some commentators, St Luke now passes from a general explanation of 
how our Lord spent the great forty days ” to a detailed description of His last appari- 
tionto His disciples. St Gregory and St Augustine take the verses 4-6 as referring either 
to the first apparition of our Lord to the apostles on Easter day or to Hia apparition to 
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CH. I. 4-5.] 


4. Et convescena, praeoo- 
pit eis ab lerosolymis ne 
discederent, sed expectareiit 
promissionem Patris, quam 
audistis (inquit) per os meum : 


6. Quia Icannes qukiem 


4. And^ating together with them, 
he commanded them, that they 
should not depart from Jerusalem, 
but should wait for the promise of 
the Father, which you have heard 
(saith he) by my mouth : 

5. For John indeed baptized with 


them eight days after, when St Thomas was present. The annotations are based on the 
first of these three opinions. 

4 . eating together (convescena). St Jerome, St John Chrysostom, and 
other Greek Fathers thus translate the Greek participle here used 
{(rvva\i(6fi€vos)y which some modern commentators render “ being 
assembled together.” The former derive the word from a\^s, “ gathered 
closely,’’ the latter from aXy, “ salt.” St John Chrysostom explains it as 
“partaking of the salt ” (Koivaiuwp hence “ partaking of the table ” 

(Koipcovuy rpandCris). The .^.V. and the R.V. prefer “ being assembled 
together,” but give the rendering of the Vulgate as a marginal note. 
Certainly the authority of these Greek Fathers should be decisive on 
this point, and, moreover, their rendering is by far the more ancient. 
Our Lord’s glorified Body did not need food, but He condescended to 
partake of it in order to convince His disciples of His Resurrection. 

commanded them. Better, “charged them” {avrols irap'fjyyiiKfp). 

not depart from Jerusalem. St Luke alone gives this prohibition. 
Naturally, they would have desired to leave Jerusalem at once for fear of 
their enemies. 

w iit for the promise of the Father. St Luke gives that promise in his 
gospel : — 

(a) And I send the promise of my Father upon yoUj hut stay you in the 
city., till you he endued with power from on high (xxiv. 49). 

(b) For the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what you must 
say (xii. 12). 

which you have heard. There is a transition here from the oblique 
form of narration to the direct. Other examples of this are found both 
in the Acts and in the third gospel, e.g . — 

(a) Paul .... reasoned with them out of the scriptures, declaring and iiiHnvating that 
the Christ was to suffer, mid to rise again from the dead ; and that this w Jesus Christ, whom 
I preach to you (xvii. 2-8). 

(b) He charged him that ht should tell no man, but, Go, show thyself to the priest 
(8t Luke V. 14). 

hy my mouth. Some MSS. read here “of me” (a*o 0), but there is good 
authority for the rendering as given in the Vulgate, since it is supported 
by Codex D, some Ethiopic and Latin versions, and by the writings of 
St Hilary and St Augustine. 

6. John indeed baptized. Andrew, Philip, Nathanael, and others, who 
had heard St John the Baptist, must have remembered his words : I 
indeed baptize you with water ; but there shall come one mightier than 
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baptizavit aqua, vos autem 
baptizabimini Spiritu sancto 
non post multos hos dies. 

6. Igiturqui convenerant, 
inten’ogabaiit eiim, dicentes : 
Domine, si in tempore hoc 
restitues regnum Israel ? 


Water, but you shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence. 

6. They therefore who were come 
together, asked him, saying: Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again 
the kingdom to Israel ? 


I , he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire (St 
Luke iii. 16). 

It is generally believed that the apostles were already baptized, and that those words 
of our Lord refer to the outpouring of the gifts of the Spirit, not to the sacrament of 
baptism. The sequel shews that this promise was not made only to the apostles. 

not many days hence. The apostles waited ten days for the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, therefore in the Christian Church the feast of Pentecost 
is kept ten days after the Feast of the Ascension, and, consequently, fifty 
days after Easter. It coincides with the Jewish festival of Pentecost, 
when the first-fruits of the earth were soiemnly offered to God, and 
public thanksgivings were offered for the harvest. ^ 

Our Lord does not determine the number of days in order to try their faith and 
patience, but He holds out a hope of the speedy coming of the Holy Ghost. “It was 
fit that they should first be brought to have a longing desire for that event, and so receive 
that grace. For this reason Christ Himself departed, and then the Si^irit descended. 
For had He Himself been there, they would not have expected the Spirit so eaniestly 
as they did. On this account neither did He come immediately after Christ’s Ascension, 
but after eight or nine days. It is the same with us also, (or our desires towards God 
are then most raised when we stand in need” (St Jn. Chrys., Horn,, i. 6). 

6. They therefore who were come together. Those who hold that the 
Evangelist begins the account of the Ascension here, base their opinion 
on the fact that the particle “ therefore ’’ {<rlv) generally begins a fresh 
paragraph. Those who believe the account of the Ascension to begin 
with verse 4 explain the ‘‘ therefore ” as relating to the promise of the 
Holy Ghost, since the restoration of the kingdom was frequently spoken 
of in connection with the outpouring of the Spirit. Our Lord’s words 
had reminded the apostles of the promised redemption from bondage to 
a foreign yoke, and they enquired if their deliverance were close at hand. 

Lord, wilt thou ? etc. Lit. “ Lord, if thou restorest,” etc. (KtJpic, iv 
tc.r.K.). The direct question is expressed in the form of a doubt. 
The same idiom occurs in vii. 1., xix. 2, in the original Greek. Thus, 
too, the Vulgate renders it, “ Domine, si restitues.” 

The name of “ Lord " Is often used in the Septuagint for Jehovah, “ the Lord God '* 
(Gen. ii. 16), and we find it in the Kew Testament, especially when Christ is spoken of, or 
to, as Master. Cf . Lord, tecLch vb to prap. 

at this time. The apostles’ question shews how much they needed the 
gift of intelligence which was given at Pentecost, for they had no doubt, 
apparently, about the restoration of the earthly kingdom. Our Lord’s 
Besurrection had rekindled all their hopes of an earthly Messianic 
kingdom. Cf. He added and spoke a parable because he was nigh to 
Jerusalem^ and because they thought that the kingdom of God should 
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7. Dixit autem eis; Non 
est vestrum nosse tempora 
vel momenta, quae Pater 
posuit in sua poteatate : 

8, Sed accipietis virtutem 
supervenientis Spiritus sancti 


7. But^he said to them: It is 
not for you to know the times or 
moments, which the Father hath 
put in his owpi power : 

8. But you shall receive the 
power of the Holy Ghost coming 


immediately he manifested (St Luke xix. 1]). Their conception of a 
temporal kingdom of great power and glory was not yet dispelled. 

restore. “According to the expectation of the Jews, the times of the 
Messias would bring more than all the pristine glory to the city and 
nation of the ancient people of God. They looked for an amplification 
of the power and splendour of David and Solomon, in Christ ” (Words- 
worth, New Test.). 

to Israel. On this point Lightfoot observes : “ Commonly the name 
“ Israel” amongst the Jews was wont to be taken for the Jews only ; so 
that they called themselves Israel, and the ten tribes, by way of distinc- 
tion, the ten tribes. In which sense, and according to which distinction, 
that of the apostle seems to t)e said, “ Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Are 
they Israelites 1 sciam I ’ ” (Horoe Hehr.^ ch. i.). 

The Jews expected a Messias who should make Jerusalem the greatest city of the 
world, s\ibjugate all nations and compel them to embrace Judaism. It was in this sense 
that they interpreted the prophecies of the Old Testament, e.g.— 

(a) / will restore thy judges as they were before, and thy counsellors a$ of old. After 
this, thou Shalt be called the city of the just, a faithful city (Is. i. 26). 

(b) He shall sit upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom (Is. ir. 7). 

(c) In those days shall Juda be saved, and Israel shall dwell confidently (Jer. xxiii. 6). 

(d) / will raise up the tabernacle of David, that is fallen, and I will close up the 
breaches of the walls thereof, and repair what was fallen, and 1 will rebuild it as in the 
days of old (Amos ix. 11). 

7. times or moments. This expression (xp<^»'ot^y ^ Kaipovs) is character- 
istic both of St Luke and St Paul. Cf. But of the times and moments, 
brethren, you need not that we should write to you (1 Thess. v. 1). By 
“ times ” we are to understand “ periods of duration,” by “ moments ” 
certain fitting points of time. Our Lord answered their question by 
rebuking their curiosity, but He left it to the Holy Ghost to rectify their 
erroneous opinions. 

the Father. Our Lord also ascribed to the Father all knowledge concern- 
ing the “times or moments” of the last day. Cf. But of that day or hour 
no man knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the Father 
(St Mark xiii. 32). 

hath •put in his own pmver. The word here translated power (i^ovaic^) 
signifies “absolute authority,” and is not the same as the word which 
ill the next sentence is also tiunslated “ power ” (Sui/a/uts). The sentence 
is very emphatic in the original, and signifies “ His very own ” (iu rp ldl(f). 

8. But you shall receive the power. This gift of power included — 

(a) Courage to bear witness to Christ and to suffer for the Gospel, 
i&) The gift of tongues and that of working miraeles. 

(fl) The plenitude of the gifts of the Holy Gliost. Cf. Now there are diversities 
of graces, but the same Spirit, etc. (ICor, xii. 4). 
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in VOS, et eritis mihi testes 
in lerusalem, et in omni 
ludaea, et Samaria, et usque 
ad ultimum terree, 

9. Et cum haec dixisset, 
videntibus illis, elevatus est ; 
et nubes suscepit eum ab 
oculis eorum. 


upon you, and you shall be wit- 
nesses unto me in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea and Samaria, and even 
to the uttermost part of the earth. 

9. And when he had said these 
things, while they looked on, he was 
raised up : and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. 


The word (Suva/xu) here rendered “notrer” is generally used with 
reference to the power given by the Holy Spirit. Cf. Jesus returned in the 
power of the Spirit into Galilee (St Luke iv. 14.) That you may abound in 
hope^ and in the power of the Holy Ghost (Rom. xv. 13). 

you shall be witnesses. The greatest stress is laid on this part of the 
apostles* work. Cf. One of these must be made a mtness with us of his 
resurrection (i. 22). St Peter in his exhortation to Cornelius says, that 
our Lord after His Resurrection manifested Himself not to all the people^ 
hut to witnesses preordained by God, even to u$] who did eat and drin/c unth 
him after he arose again from the dead (x. 41). S« Luke relates liow 
nobly they performed this duty (see iv. 33) ; and, as we have seen in the 
article on the Scope and Plan of the Acts (p. 20), one of his objects in 
writing this book was to bring this testimony of the apostles into relief. 

Jerusalem^ Judea, Samaria. See Intro., p.21, where the student’s 
attention is called to the exact obedience of the apostles in evangeli- 
zing in the order specified by Christ. 

Note that Christ now cancels the prohibition which we find in 8t Matt. x. 5 : (?o ye 
not into the way of the gen tiles, and into the cities of the Samaritans enter ye not. Once, 
when sitting on the well in Sichar (in Samaria), .Tesus thus addressed His apostles : 
Behold, 1 say to you, lift up your eyes, and see the countries, for they are white already to 
harvest (St John iv. 36) ; now He bids them “ thrust in the tickle.” 

uttermost part of the earth. In the apostolic age, Rome was the centre 
of the known "world ; hence, when Pompey came to Jerusalem, he is said 
to have come to “ the ends of the world.” Probably, when the 
apostles heard these words, they interpreted them as referring only to 
the Jews of the Dispersion. Gradually the universality of their mission 
was revealed to them, and this mission the Catholic Church on earth 
continues to fulfil. The faithful of all ages know “what Christ has 
revealed” by the testimony, teaching, and authority of the Catholic 
Church. 

9. while they looked on. As they were to he eye-witnesses, it was 
necessary that they should see Him ascend. They were not left in 
amazement when He disappeared, as the disciples of Emmaus had been 
(St Luke xxiv. 31). 

he was raised up. This happened whilst he blessed them (St Luke xxiv. 
61). Our Lord’s Resurrection was the crowning event of His life, of 
which His Ascension was the necessary sequel. 

a cloud. In Holy Scripture, God is frequently represented as revealing 
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10. Cumque intuerentur 
in cflelum euiitem ilium, ecco 
duo viri aatiterunt iuxta illos 
in vestibus albis, 

11. Qui et dixerunt : Viri 
Galilaei, quid statis aspici- 
eiites in caelum ? hie lesus, 


10. An4 while they were behold- 
ing him going up to heaven, behold 
two men stood by them in white 
garments. > 

11. Who also said : Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand you looking up 
to heaven ? This J esus who is taken 


His presence and majesty by “a cloud.” Thus we read, Behold the glory 
of the Lord appeared in a cloud (Exod. xvi. 10). Lo, now will I come to 
thee in the darknena of a cloudy etc. {ihid.^ xix. 9). Who makest the clouds 
thy chariot^ etc. (Ps. ciii. 3). Many similar texts might be cited. 

received him. Sometimes our Lord is said to have ascended into 
heaven, — cf. hemg gone info heathen (1 Pet. iii. 22) ; at others, He is said 
to have been taken up, — The Lord Jesus .... was taken up into heaven 
(St Mark xvi. 19). As man, He was taken up ; as God, He ascended. 
The same holds good of the Resurrection : Jesus rose from the dead as 
God, He was raised as man«(see infra^ ii. 24, 32, iii. 15 ; St John ii. 19, 
X. 18). ^ 

out of their sight. Yet Christ remained invisibly with His Church. 
Cf. Behold I am with you all daySy even to the consummation of the world 
(St Matt, xxviii. 20). He was with His ministers to guide them, united 
to them by grace and also present with them in the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist, in which, though Jesus hides Himself from our sight, 
the sacramental veils reveal His Presence. 

10 . beholding. Lit. “looking with fi.xed gazeJ’(dT€yiCovT€f). 

him going up. By His own power as God. He was accom 2 )anied b}" 
the souls whom He liad delivered from limbo, and who were the first- 
fruits of the RedemjUion. 

behold. This particle calls attention to the suddenness of the 
apparition. 

two meUy — i.e. two angels in human form. Thus in his gospel, St Luke 
speaks of angels as “ men.” Cf. Behold two mm stood by them (xxiv. 4), 
though, in the same chapter, he refers to them as a vision of angels 
(verse 23). 

AnKels ministered to the Sou of Man- 
ila) At Ilis birth. 

(/>) During the temptation in tlie desert. 

(c) In His agony in Getlisemani. 

(d) On Easter day they announced His Resurrection. 

stood by. Better, “ were standing by.” 

in ivhite garments. The usual scriptural expression, descriptive of an 
angel (see Bt Mark xvi. 5 ; St Luke xxiv. 4 ; Acts x. 30). 

11 . men of Galilee. With the exception of Judas Iscariot (the man of 
Kerioth), all our Lord’s apostles were Galileans. Cf. Surely thou art one 
of themy for thou art also a Galilean (St Mark xiv. 70). 

why stand you The apostles had been frequently told that our Lord 
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tip from you into heaven, shall so 
come as you have seen him going 
into heaven. 

12. Then they returned to Jeru- 
salem, from the mount that is called 
Olivet, which is nigh Jerusalem, 
within a sabbath-day's journey. 

13. And when they were come 
in, they went up into an upper 

would one day ascend into heaven. Cf. If then you should see the Son of 
man ascend up where he was before (St John vi. 63). I ascend to my Father 
and to your Father^ to my God and your God (St John xx. 17). 

12. the mount that is called Olivet. This is a range of hills about one 
mile in length, and half a mile east of Jerusalem. The Valley of 
Jehosaphat divided this range from the holy city. It took its name from 
the numerous olive trees that were cultivated on its slopes. In the third 
gospel we read that Jesus led His disciples iowi as far as Bethania (xxiv. 
50), i.e. “over against Bethania” (^oos vphs Brjeaylo%). 'J'he village of 
Bethania is about twm miles from Jerusalem ; hence we must understand 
that Jesus led His disciples to the environs of Bethania, or that He made 
a circuit by Bethania to reach the Mount of Olives, and that He ascended 
from one of the peaks of this range of hills situated about one mile from 
the nearest part of Jerusalem. The traditional site, now under British 
Mandate, I is the middle peak of the range, which commands a full view 
of Jerusalem. 

It has been inferred from St Luke's accurate description of localities in Jerusalem 
that Theophilus was unacquainted with these places. 

a sahhath-daif 8 journey, — i.e. 2000 cubits or paces, equal to about seven 
furlongs. St John Chrysostom conjectures from these wmrds that Christ 
ascended on a sabbath-day ; but since the Ascension took place on the 
fortieth day after His Kesurrection, and Christ rose on the first day of 
the week, this is impossilde. 

In the “Apostolic Constitutions " it is clearly stated that, in the primitive Church (as 
in OUT days), the Feast of the Ascension was kept on the fortieth day after Easter, and 
the Feast of Pentecost ten days later. 

13. come in. From the suburbs to the city of Jerusalem. Cf. And 
they adoring went hack into Jerusalem with great joy. And they were 
always in the temple praising and blessing God (St Luke xxiv. 52-53). 

an upper room. Better, “ the upper (ri) vw^pcfov). The Jews built 
large rooms or halls under the roofs of their houses to serve as places 
of assembly, and some w^ere set apart as oratories for private prayer or 
family worship. An ancient tradition identifies this “ upper room ^ with 
the Cenacle in the house of J ohn Mark, where the Holy Eucharist was 
instituted, and which became the first place of assembly of the Christian 
Church. 

According to Epiphanios, when the Emperor Adrian entered the ruined and devastated 


qui assumptus est a vobis in 
caelum, sic veiiiet queniad- 
modum vidistis eum euntom 
in caelum. 

12. Tunc reversi snnfe 
lerosolymam a monte, qui 
vocatur Oliveti, qui est iuxta 
lerusalem, sabbati habens 
iter. 

18. Et cum introissent in 
cenaculum, ascenderunt ubi 
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rnanebant Petrus et loannes, 
lacobus et Andreas, Philip- 
pus et Thomas, Bartholo- 
infEUS et Matthaeus, lacobus 
Alphaei et Simon Zelotes, et 
ludas lacobi. 


room, wtere abode Peter and John, 
James and Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, 
James of Alpheus and Simon Zelotes, 
and Jude the brother of James. 


city of Jerusalem, nothitiK remained but a few small houses and the little “church of 
God ” in which the apostles had waited for the coming of the Holy Ghost, after our Lord’s 
Ascension. Nieephorus relates that St Helena had a splendid church erected close to 
this spot, and that the i>orch of the clmrcli was built on the site of the house of John 
Murk, in which the Holy Spirit had descended. 

where abode^ etc. Better, with K.V., “ where they were abiding ” (ot 

KaraiutuoPTis). 

Names of the A'lmtles. These are enumerated four times in Holy 
Scripture ; — 


Ist Group. 

St Matt. X. 2-4. 

/St Mark iii. 16-19. 

St Luke vi. 14-16. 

Acts i. 13. 

1. Simon Peter. 

2. Andrew. 

3. James. 

4. .John. 

Simon Peter. 

.lames. 

John. 

Andrew. 

Simon Peter. 

Andrew. 

James. 

John. 

Simon Peter. 

.lohn. 

James. 

Andrew. 

2nd Group. 

5. Philip. 

(1. JJartholomcw. 

7. Thomas. 
a. Matthew the 
puldican. 

Philip. 

Martliolomew. 

M utthew. 

Thomas. 

Philip. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

Philip. 

Thomas. 

Bartholomew. 

Matthew. 

3rd Group. 

9. James (son of 
Alpheus). 

10. Thaddeus (i.e. 

Jude). 

11. Simon the 

Cananenn. 

12. Judas Iscariot. 

Janies (son of 

Alpheus). 

Thaddeus {i.e. Jude). 

Simon the Cananean. 

Judas Iscariot. 

James (son of 

Alpheus). 

Simon Zciotcs. 

Jnde (brother of 
•lames). 

Judas Iscariot. 

James (son of 
Alpheus). 

Simon Zelotes. 

Jude (brother of 
James). 


Wc observe, when comparing these four lists, that the names fall 
naturally in three groups of four. We notice that in all four — 

(а) Simon Peter stands first. 

(б) Philip comes fiftli. 

(c) James (son of Alpheus) stands ninth. 

BK. I. 
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14. Hi ornnes eraiit per- 
severantes unanimitor in 
oratione cum mulieribus, et 
Maria, matre lesu, et fratri- 
bus eius. 


el4. All these were persevering 
with one mind in prayer with the 
women, and Mary the mother of 
Jesus, and with his brethren. 


The same names always occur in tlieir own groups, though the order 
mjw vary within the divisions, excepting for the four mentioned above. 

The word “apostla” signifies “one sent forth,” not merely as a 
messenger, but as the representative of the one who sends him forth. 
Thus Christ said to them: Peace he to you. As the Father hath sent we, 
1 also send ijon (St Jolm xx. 21). St Matthew, St Mark, and St John 
only employ the word “ apostle ” once. St Luke frequently uses it. 

Comparing the names of the apostles as given in the Acts with the 
other three lists, we notice that — 

1. Andrew is placed last in the first group, as in St Mark’s gospel. 

2 . This is the only list in which Bartholomew’s name does not follow 
that of Philip, and consequently Thomas and Matthew are not coupled. 

3. St Luke in both of his lists gives Simon the surname of Zelotes. 

4. The name of the traitor Judas is omitt^rt, because St Luke’s object 
here was not to enumerate the Twelve whom Christ chose, but the 
Eleven who prepared to receive the Holy Ghost. 

James of AlpheuSj — i.e. James the son of Alpheus. This ellipsis in the 
Greek for “ son of ” or “ brother of ” is common both in classical and 
sacred writings. It occurs in each of the four lists of the apostles. 

Zelotes, A Jewish sect of rigid observers of the Law. They were 
characterized by their intense hatred of a foreign yoke. Their excesses 
hastened the ruin of Jerusalem. 

Jude brother of James. The R.V. renders “ son of,” but puts “ brother 
of ” as a marginal note. The Vulgate gives “ brother of,” which is based 
on Jude i. 1. 

Jude the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James. St Jude was the 
second bishop of J erusalem, being the successor of St J ames the Less, 
his brother (Eusebius). 

14. were persevering in prayer. We find St Luke lays special 

stress on perseverance in prayer, both in the third gospel and in the 
Acts. He alone relates the parables of the importunate friend (St Luke 
xi. 6), and of the unjust judge (xviii. 2). The expression persevering in 
prayer is found again in ii. 42 and vi. 4. 

with one mind. The word in the Greek {6fxoBvfjLah6v) is derived from 
“ 6/uoC,” “ together,” and “ eufidy,” “ mind,” and is freciuently translated 
by “unanimously,” having precisely the same derivation. In this 
fervour of the first disciples we may see the answer to our Lord’s prayer : 
That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in thee (St John 
xvii. 21). 

The Greek word (ofjMBvfj.aBot') which we roiuler “with one mind’* occurs fourteen 
times In 8t Luko'e writings and once In St Paul’s (see Rom. xv. 6). The other sfvcrod 
writers do not employ it. 

%oith the women. The ‘^pciinistpripg” women, of whom St Luke 
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speaks in his gospel (viii. 2). We know the names of a few,— St Mary 
Magdalene, Salome, Joanna, Susanna, Martha, Mary of Cleophas. 

There were probably many others. St luke alone mentions these faithful women, and 
from the Acts we see that the Christian women held a far higher place in the Church, 
than the Jewish women held under the Mosaic Law, whereas both in the synagogues ana 
in the Temple, they worshipped apart. They were cdnepicuous for their fidelity to the 
cause of the Gospel, and in tlie first general persecution of the early Church, headed by 
Saul, we read of men and women being dragged away and committed to prison {infra, 
viii. J). 

Mary^ the mother of Jesus. Valckenaer, a non-Catholic writer, remarks 
** Propter exoelleiifciani, Mater JebU distinguitur a ceteris.'* ( On account 
of her excellence, the Mother of Jesus is distinguished from the rest.) 

This is the la.^t time our Blessed Lady's name is mentioned in the 
Scriptures. The first time she is mentioned is in connection with the 
Annunciation, and, according to an ancient tradition, she was engaged in 
prayer when the archangel saluted her, and the last reference to the 
Mother of Jesus shows her “persevering in prayer.” 

and with his brethren^ — viz. James (afterwards Bishop of Jerusalem), 
Joseph, Simon, and Jude. They were not, of course, own brothers to our 
Lord, since the Blesse d __yk gin had no other son than Jesus. This is an 
article of faith ; the»^oT?Tlie brethren in question were His cousins, the 
sons of Mary, wiJf of Cleophas (also called Alpheus) ; and this Mary, 
wife of Cleophas, appears to have been our Lady's first cousin, since a 
tradition exists that our Lady was an only child. 

According to a /ewish custom, near relations were styled brethren. Thus Abrahr.m, 
speaking to Lot, says we are brethren (Gen. xiii. 8); and Laban calls Jacob, his nephew, 

brother ^Gcn. xxix. l.'j). Had Jesus had brethren according to the flesh, He would 
not, when dying, have committed His Holy Mother to the charge of St John. Some 
Greek writeis have put forward the opinion that these “brethren’ were children of St 
Joseph by a previous marriage ; thus they were our Lord’s step-brothers, but the universal 
opinion of the Latin Church is that St Joseph was espoused only to our Blessed Lady. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE 


Mathan. 

I 

( 1 St Anne, mar. Hell, 

Sobe. Jacob. alias St Joachim. 


Zachary, Cleophas, St Joseph, mar. B, V. Mary, 

mar. St Elijzabeth. alias Alphwus. j 

St John Baptist. I JESUS CUEIST. 


Salome, mar, Mary. St James Joseph. St Jude. Simon or 
Zebedee. (St Matt. the Less, Joseph or Joses, alias Simeon, 

I xxviii. 1.) o/ma James (St Matt Thadda'us, Bp. of 

[ __ of Alphauis. xxvii. 60.) iJerusalem. 

st iames St John, 
the Great. 
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THE ELECTION OF ST MATTHIAS 


16. In diebns illis exur- 
gens Petrus in medio fratrum 
dixit (erat autom turba ho- ' 
miniim simul fere centum 
vigiuti) : 


16. Viri fratres, oportet 


15. In those days Peter rising up 
in the midst of the brethren, said : 
(now the number of persons to- 
gether was about an hundred and 
twenty), 

16. Men brethren, the scripture 


15. In those days. Tlie ten days between the Ascension and the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost. The words are a Hebraism common in the 
Scriptures and often used to mark a transition. 

Peter rising up. St Peter, as the Head of the Church, takes the 
initiative. He earned this priority by his prompt confession of faith in 
the Divinity of Christ (St Hilary). 

the brethren. This is the name applied to the disciples collectively. 
The ‘‘brethren” consisted of — 

(а) The eleven apostles. 

(б) Out Blessed Lady and the ministering women. ^ 

(c) The “rest/' i.e. other disciples, such as the Seventy-two who had been sent to 
evangelize, Nicodenms, John Mark, Joseph of Ariinathea, Lazarus, etc. Of. Ooing hack 
from the sepulchre, they (i.e. the women) told all these things to the eleven, and to all ike rest 
(St Luke x,\iv. 9). 

Some MSS. read “disciples” instead of “brethren ’ (I), E, and a few cursives). 

of persons. The Greek has of “ names ” (dyopdruy) which is a Hebraism 
for persons. Cf. hast a few names in Sardis^ which have not defiled, 

their garments (Apoc. iii. 4). 

together (eVl rh a.vrh). This is one of St Luke’s favourite expressions, 
signifying “at the same time and place” (see ii. 1, 44, etc.). 

an hundred and twenty. Since St Paul speaks of Christ having been 
seen after His Resurrection by more than five hundred brethren at once 
(1 Cor. XV. 6), it follows that all the disciples were not in Jerusalem when 
our Lord ascended, and this is what we should have expected, since most 
of our Lord’s followers were Galileans of the poorer classes, who could 
not remain long absent from their occupations. Further, the apparition 
to five hundred at once is supposed to have taken place in Galilee, where 
Jesus had appointed to meet His disciples. Cf. Go^ tell my brethren that 
they go into Galilee.^ there they shall see me (St Matt, xxviii. 10). 

16. Men brethren. The double vocative is a Greek idiom often found 
in the classics. Note that St Peter addresses his discourse only to the 
men ; the women had no part in the government of the Church. 

the scripture (rr/i/ In the singular, this generally refers to 

some particular passage of the Old Testament. Cf. Have you not read 
this sci'ipture ? The stone which., etc. (St Mark xii. 10). This day is ful- 
filled this scripture in your ears (St Luke iv. 21). (See also St John vii. 
38, X. 35, etc.) 

The plural “ scriptures” generally applies to the sacred writings collectively. (See St 
Matt. xxi. 42 ; St Mark xii. 24 ; St Luke xxiv. 45; St John v. 39.) 
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implari Scripturam, quara 
prsedixit Spiritiis sauctus per 
os David de luda, qui I'uit 
dux eoriim, qui comprehend- 
erunt lesurn : 


17. Qui coimumeratus erat 
in nobis, et sortitus est sor- 
tem ministerii huius. 


must neeSs be fulfilled, which the 
Holy Ghost spoke before by the 
mouth of David concerning Judas, 
who was the^ leader of them that 
apprehended Jesus : 

17. Who was numbered with us, 
and had obtained part of this 
ministry. 


must needs he fulfilled. St Peter here re-echoes the words of our Lord. 
Cf. The scriptures cannot be broken (St John x. 35). The Scriptures 
must be fulfilled, and they predicted Judas’ treachery, but it was so 
prophesied, not that it might come to pass, but because it was foreseen 
that the betrayal which the Holy Ghost made known by the mouth of 
David would come to pass (Beelen). In other words, the deed foreseen 
was the cause of the pr ophec y, and not the prophecy of the deed. This 
holds good of all ue#?plTo5^s, and their fulfilment is the result of 
undesigned coincid ince on the part of the human agents ; were it other- 
wise, man wo\ild no longer be a free agent. We cannot always reconcile 
the free agency of man with the foreknowledge of God, but we must 
accept it as an article of faith. It is impossible that finite human beings 
can understand all that an Infinite God can conceive ; and, moreover, by 
accepting His revelations, we oiler Him the truest homage of our under- 
standing. 

the Holy Ghost spoke. The apostles knew now how to interpret the 
sacred Scriptures, since our Lord had explained to them, as to the 
disciples of Enimaus, iu all the scriptures the things that loere concerning 
him (St Luke xxiv. 27. See Ps. xl. 10). 

by the mouth of David. The sacred writers were often the instruments 
of the Holy Spirit, but they did not always perceive the secondary 
application of their words to some future event, known only to God, 
and often they had no other intention than to treat of contemporary 
events. 

the leader. St Luke relates in his gospel that Judasy one of the 
hvelve, went before therny and drew near to JesnSyfor to kiss him (xxii. 47), 
Judas both led the way and made known the opportune moment. 

17 . Who was numbered. Better “ had been numbered ” {Karrjpid/x'ni^^yos.) 
had obtained part. Lit. “had obtained the lot” {rhv icKhpov). 
It had fallen to him as by lot, “not by nature, nor inherited from his 
family, as the Lcvitical priesthood fell to the posterity of Aaron, but by 
the pure condescension and favour of God” (a La})ide). 

Verses 18 and 19. A few comincntators take this passage as a 
parenthesis of the historian, but they are more generally accepted as 
part of St Peter’s discourse, with the exception of the name given to the 
field, since it is not probable that St Peter speaking in Aramaic would 
have needed to explain the meaning of the word “Haceldama” ; nor is 
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18. Ethic qiiidera possodit 
agrum de mercede iniquita- 
tis, et suspensus crepuit 
modius : et diffusa sunt 
omnia viscera eius. • 


19. Et notum factum eat 
omnibus habitantibus leru- 


* 18. And he indeed hath possessed 
a field of the reward of iniquity, 
and being hanged, burst asunder in 
the midst : and all his bowels 
gushed out. 

19. And it became known to all 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem: so 


it likely that this name was given to the field as soon as it was purchased, 
but only later when it became knoijon to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
The K.V., however, marks off the whole passage as a parenthesis. 

18. hath possessed a field. St Matthew c^ls it “ the potter’s field,” 
and he speaks as though it were well knowm to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. There are two accounts of the death of Judas and tlje 
purchase of the field, and these are difficult to harmonise, as some detfiils 
are evidently omitted by each hi.storian. Compare the following 
passages : — ' 


JL 


St ^Matt. xxvii, 5-8. 

Acts i. 18-10. 

(a) They (i.e. the chief priests) bought with 

them (the 30 shekels) the potter’s field, 

(b) Canting down the pieces 0 / silver in the temple. 

he departed^ and went and hanged himself 
with an halter. 

(c) St Matthew gives two names to the field— 

the potter's field and IJacelda mn. 

(d) St Matthew insinuates that this name was 

given because the field was imrehaaed 
with blood-mouey. 

(a) He indeed hath possessed a 

field. 

(b) Being hanged (he) hurst asunder 

in the midst and all his bowels 
gushed oat. 

(c) St Luke wUls it ** Haceldama " 

only. 

(d) St Luke attributes the name to 

.rudas’ blood having been 
shed there. 


These apparent discrepancies liave been reconciled as follows : — 

(a) JudoB proposed to purchase the field, and negotiated to that end, but the chie! 
priests actually paid the purchase money, and, as this belonged to Judas, he njay be 
said to have possessed the field, 

(t) The Creek verb here rendered “ being hanged ” (n-pvjrrj? yivoinevaO would be better 
translated “ being precipitated headlong.” 

(c) The field, first known as the “potter’s field,” was subsequently called Haceldama. 

(d) Those who believed tliat our liOrd was unjustly condemned probably called the 
field “Haceldama,” because it was purchased at the price of blood, while the Jews in 
general called it thus on account of Judas having hanged himself there. 

of the reward of iniquity. The same expression is found in 2 Pet. ii. 13 
which the Kheirns 'I’estament renders the reward of injustice fjutrBov 
rijs Aditclas). This coincidence tends to strengthen the view that St 
Peter is the speaker here. 

burst asun^. The original verb signifies a bursting 

accompanied with a loud noise. Probably the field was set apart 
for a burial-ground because it had been defiled by the suicide of 
Judas. 
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Salem, ita ut appellaretnr 
ager ille, lingua eoruiii, 
Haceldama, hoc est, ager 
sanguiniB. 

20. Scriptum est enirn in 


that the# same field was called in 
their tongue Haceldama, that is to 
say, The field of blood. 

20. For it* is written in the book 


19 . was called in their tongue^ etc., — i.e, iu the Aramaic tongue. 
This explanation is by some thought to be an insertion by St Luke. 
On this subject Alford remarks: “I am disposed to regard both, i.e, 
verses 18 and 19, as belonging to Peter’s speech, but freely Grjecised by 
Luke inserting into the speech itself the explanations “ in their tongue ” 
and “ that is to say the field of blood,” as if the speech had been spoken 
in Greek originally. This is much more natural than to parenthesize 
these clauses ; it is, in fact, what must be more or less done by all who 
report in a language different from that actually used by the speaker. 
The words and idioms of another tongue contain allusions and national 
peculiarities which never could have been in the mind of one speaking 
in a different language ; but the ear tolerates these, or easily separates 
them, if critically ex ercised ” (Alford, Gk. Test). 

Haceldama. Tlii|fe«?ff5?rWs sometimes written “ Akeldama ” (B.V.), but 
the aspirate is rlCre correct, as the word is aspirated in the original 
Hebrew. 

By “ strangers" commentators generally understand the Jews of the Dispersion, who 
having come to celebrate some feast at Jerusalem, might die there. Some, however, 
take these words as referring to pagans. 

According to a local tradition, it lay south of Jerusalem, in the valley of Ennom, on 
the slope of the Hill of Evil Counsel. Clay still exists there, and is used by the pottere 
to this day. The Held was purchased for the trifling sum of thirty pieces of silver 
because it was unfit for tillage. 

In the time of the Crusaders, the field was used as a burial-place for pilgrims, and a 
large vault, excavated on the traditional spot, is still used as a cemetery for the poor and 
fur strangers. 

20. For it is written, etc. St Peter combines two quotations. The 
first as far as “ therein ” is from Ps. Ixviii. 26. The remainder of the 

S notation is from Ps. cviii. 8. Both these psalms primarily referred to 
►avid’s trusted friend Acliitophel, who leagued with Absalom against 
him (see 2 Kings xvii.), and afterwards hanged himself. The first 
passagi'. is summarized from the Septuagint. In the R.V. the singular, 
“his liabitation,” is used, but the plural, which the Vulgate retains, is 
found in the original, Let their habitation, etc. The second quotation 
is given literally. This psiilm was considered so applicable to Judas 
that, in the ancient times, it was known as “ the Iscariot psiilm.” The 
first of these psalms (Ixviii.) is pre-eminently Messianic; it is quoted in 
the New Testament oftener than any other (with the exception of Ps. 
xxii.), e.g.^ 

8t John qiiotcB it three times. 

(a) His disciples remembered that it was written : The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up (ii. 17). 

(b) Jesus knowing that all things were nmv accomplished, that the scripture might be 
fulfilled, said: I thirst (xix. 28). 

(c) Jesus therefore, when he had taken the vinegar, said : It is consummated (xix. 80). 
8t Paul also <j[UOte8 from it : For Christ did not please himself, but as it is written ; The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee, fell upon me (Itom. xv. 3). 
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libro Psalm orum : Fiat com- 
moratio eoriim deserta, et 
non ait qui inhabitet in ea, 
et episcopatiim eius accipiat 
alter. 

21. Oportet ergo ex his 
viris, qui nobiscum sunt 
congregati in oinni tem^)ore, 
quo intravit et exivit inter 
nos Dominus lesus, 

22. Incipiens a baptismate 
loannis usque in diem, qua 
assumptus eat a nobis, testeni 
resurrectionis eius nobiscum 
fieri unum ex istis. 


of^Psalins: Let their habitation be- 
come desolate^ and let there be none to 
dwell therein. And his bishoprick 
, let another take. 

21. Wherefore of these men who 
have companied with iis, all the 
time that the Lord Jesus came in 
and went out among us, 

22. Beginning from the baptism 
of John until the day wherein he 
was taken up from us, one of these 
must be made a witness with us of 
his resurrection. 


hahitation. Originally the word liere rendered “ habitation ’’ signified 
a shepherd’s hut (erauAts) or sheep cote, whenc^'U?,aine to be used of any 
dwelling-place. 

hishoyrick. Lit. “ office or charge ” {iTnaKoiri^v). that St Peter 

epeaks of the office of an apostle under three different names : — ministry 
(SiaKovla\ apostleship {airo(rro\‘fi\ (verse 25), and bishoprick. We also 
find St Paul speakii^ of himself as a minister (see Eph. iii. 7) and he 
calls the elders of Ephesus bishops” (^iri(rK(i7rovs), (ch. xx. 28) whence 
it is evident that these terms bishop and deacon were, in the earliest 
days of Christianity, often interchanged. Custom, however, gradually 
determined their use, and the terms, bishop, priest, and deacon, adopted 
from pre-Christian civil or religious offices, were finally definitely 
m^plied to the three degrees of the Christian hierarchy, which, as the 
Catholic Church teaches, were divinely ap])ointed by Christ from the 
establishment of the Church. It is noteworthy that the Greek language, 
which was such a great instrument in the promulgation of the G(>spel, 
has provided us with the distinctive names of the ecclesiastical gi'ades. 

21. who have companied with m, etc. It was essential that the apostles 
should be eye-witnesses of the life and miracles of Christ, and 
particularly of His Resurrection. Cf. You shall give testimony^ because 
you are with me from the beginning (St John xv. 27), and as, from the 
beginning of His public life, He had begun to gather around Him a 
little band of faithful disciples, it wms possible to select two men who 
fulfilled the necessary conditions. (See Annot. on verse 8.) 

came in and werU out. A Hebraism signifying habitual daily inter- 
course. Cf. Moses said . ... I am this day a hundred and twenty years 
old, I can no longer go out and come in (Beut. xxxi. 2), By me, if any 
man enter in, he shall he saved, and he shall go in, and go o ut, and shall find 
pastures (St John x. 9). 

22. Beginning from the baptism of John. St John began his public 
ministry six months before our Lord commenced His public life, and 
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23. Et statiierunt duos ; 
loseph, qui vocabatur Barsa- 
bas, qui cognominaius est 
lustus, et Mattluam. 

24. Et orantes dixerunt: 
Tu, Doinine, qni corda nosti 


23. AikI they appointed two, 
Joseph, called Barsabas, who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 

24. And praying they said ; Thou, 
Lord, who knowest the hearts of 


his chief theme was the speedy coming of the Messias, for which the 
baptism of penance was a preparation. Consequently, St Matthias must 
have been one of the Baptist’s disciples, and an eye-witness with the 
apostles of our Lord’s public ministry. To St Paul, that he too might 
be a witness of the Kesurrection, an apparition was granted. Cf. 
And last of ally he was seen also by me, as by one born out of due time 
(1 Cor. XV. 8). 

The time here specified from the })aptism of John till the Ascension corresponds 
exactly with the limits of our Ix)rd’s public life as given in the gosi)el8, all of which relate 
tlie mission of the Baptist before entering ujmn the incidents connected with our Lord's 
Ministry. 

Two-— St Mark and St Luke — end with the Ascension, Avhich St Matthew takes for 
granted, hut does not record, whil e St John omits, on principle, what is recorded by the 
Synoptists. 

2 J they appoin^^ two. It would seem as though all the brethren, as 
well as the Eleven, took part in choosing the two candidates. 

Joseph called Barsabas. We know nothing of him except from a 
tradition handed down by Eusebius {His. Eccles.y iii. 39), in which he 
quotes Papias, who affirms that Barsabas, having taken a deadly poison, 
was preserved miraculously from any evil results. There is also a 
tradition that both Joseph and Matthias were chosen from the Sevcnty- 
two disciples. Barsabas is a patronymic like Bar-Tliolomew, and hence 
it signifies “ son of Sabas ” or Seba. The exact meaning of the name is 
not known, for, as Lightfoot remarks, Saba “agrees with so many 
Hebrew words,” and may mean “ conversion,” “ oath,” or “ quiet.” ’'I'here 
is a Judas Barsabas nienl,ioned in ch. xv. 22, and it is possible that this 
Judas and Joseph were brothers. 

Justus. This is a Roman surname, which was also given to St James 
the Less. 

This cognomen shews that Barsabas was a diligent observer of the Law. Cf. They were 
bothpist before God, walking in all the comniaiulnunte and juatijications of the Lord 
without blame (8t Luke i. 6). 

Matthias. This is a variant of Matthew, and has the same meaning, 
“ given by God.” It corresponds to the Greek name “ Theodore ” 
(0to5wpos). We have no certain information concerning his later life. 
Nicephorus says that he evangelized in Ethiopia, where he was 
martyred ; another tradition asserts that he preached in Judea, whore 
he was stoned by the Jews. Eusebius speaks of an apocryphal “gospel 
of Matthias,” which may perb^s be tlie same work as the “ Traditions 
of St Matthias,” to which St Clement of Alexandria refers {Strom., ii. 
p. 163). 

24. Thou, Lord. Although God the Father is also addressed as Lord, 
(see infra, iv. 29), yet it is probable that St Peter is here addressing the 
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omnium, ostende, quern ele- 
geris ex his duobus unum 

25. Accipere locum mini- 
sterii huius, et apostolatus, 
de quo prsevaricatus est * 
ludas, ut abiret in locum 
8uum. 

26. Et dcderunt sortes 
eis, et cecidit sora super 
Matthiam, et annumeratus 
eat cum undecim Apostolis. 


alJ men, shew whether of these two 
thou hast chosen, 

25. To take the place of this 
ministry and apostleship, from which 
Judas hath by transgression fallen, 
that he might go to his own place. 

26. And they gave them lots, and 
the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was 
numbered with the eleven apostles. 


risen Saviour, who had chosen the Twelve. Of. He called unto him his 
disciples ; and he chose twelve ofthe^n {whom also he named apostles) (St Luke 

vi. 13). 

who knowest the hearts. This is expressed by one word in Greek, “ the 
heart- knower ” (KapSioyyuara). That Jesus, as man, knew the human 
heart, is seen from various passages of the Scriptures. 

Cf. knew what was in man (St John ii. 26). Jems knew from the beginning who they 
were that did not believe^ and who he was that would John vi. 66). Evidently 

as God, He is omniscient, and God knoweth the hearts (inf ra, xv/^^St Luke probably only 
gives a summary of St Peter’s prayer, as also of his discourse. ^ 

shew whether. “ Two were chosen by the judgments of men ; and of 
these two, one was elected by the judgment of God ” (St Aug.). 

Whether” is an archaic word for “ which of the two.” 

hast chosen. They say not ‘‘choose,” but, “show the chosen one,” 
knowing that all things were foreordained of God (St Jn. Ghrys.). 

25. the place. The “lot” (kKvpop), as in verse 17. From this word 
“cleros” we derive the word “ clergy.” The ministers of the Church are 
called “clergy,” because they are the lot or portion of the Lord, or 
because the Lord is their inheritance or lot (St Jerome). 

to his own place. Judas went to hell, the place of the “son of 
perdition.” 

This was the common phrase in the apostolic times for the next world, either heaven 
or hell. Thus St Clement of Rome writes: “ Peter having suffered martyrdom, went to 
his due place in glory ” ; and St Polycarp, in his epistles to the Fhilippians, says that “ t!ie 
apostles and martyrs were with their Lord in tlieir due place.” Also the ilafibis ex- 
plained “ Balaam wenjb to his own place,” by which they meant Gehenna. Hence by liis 
deeds each one prepares “ the home of his eternity,” each at the hour of death “ goes to 
his owu place.” 

hy transgression fallen. Lit. “ fell away ” (wape^r/). It is expressed by 
one word in the original. 

26. they ga/ve them lots. It was customary to inscribe the name of each 
candidate on a separate tablet and then to sliake these tablets well in a 
vessel or the corner of a mantle. The first tablet drawn, or shaken out, 
shewed who was chosen. Cf. Lots are cast into the lap, hut they are 
disposed of hy the Lord (Prov. xvi. 33). 

numbered with. Lit. “ counted in together with ” {(rvyKaT€^ri(f>i(rBy). 

with the eleven apostles. The aj.»ostolic college was once more complete, 
and each one persevered and gave his life for the Gospel, with the 
exception of St John, the martyr in will but not in deed. 
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Chaptek II 


THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


1. Et cum complerentur 
dies Pentecostes, erant omiies 
pariter in eodein loco : 


1. And when the days of the 
pentecost were accomplished, they 
were altogether in one place : 


1. the days of the pentecost. The reading “day” is better supported by 
the MSS. The word “ Pentecost ” means “ fiftieth,” but it had come to 
be used as a noun. This name of “Pentecost” was given by the 
Hellenistic Jews to what the Jews of Judea called “ the Feast of Weeks,” 
which was kept originally in thanksgiving for the harvest ; but since the 
Jews had ceased to be an agricultural people, by a later rabbinical 
tradition, unanimously “received in the time of Christ” (Edersheim), 
(though neither Josephus nor Philo mentions it), Pentecost was also kept 
as the anniversary o^h^m J law being given on Mount Sinai. 

This feast of Pent^^^^was one of the three great annual feasts, when all the males were 
enjoined to repair Xo Jerusalem. It was kept on the fiftieth day after the Pasch, 
beginning with the day which followed that solemnity, i.e. the 16th of Nisan. On this day 
the first-fruits of the barley harvest were offered in the temple, and, on the Feast of 
Pentecost, two loaves made of the first-fruits of the wheat harvest were presented, hence 
Nisan 16 marked the beginning of the harvest, and Pentecost the close, though in reality 
the wheat was not all gathered in until about a month later. The feast of Pentecost was 
therefore a particularly appropriate time for the ingathering of the first-fruits of the 
preaching of the glad tidings of salvation. If the tradition that our Lord died on a 
Friday be accepted, then Pentecost, like the ResuiTection, fell on the first day of the 
week, the Christian “ day of rest." 

were accomplished. The feast of Pentecost lasted only one day ; 
on this particular occasion it began on a J ewish Sabbath (the seventh 
after the Pasch) at sunset, hence at nine o’clock the following morning, 
the first of the week, the feast was still “ being accomplished,” as the 
expression signifies in the original {iy ry crvfiirXyipovaOai). It probably 
points to the fact that Pentecost was regarded as the completion of the 
harvest. In England, the feast of Pentecost is generally known as 
“ Whit Sunday ” {i.e. Spirit Sunday). 

they loere all together. Codices JiJ, A, B, C, read “together” {6fxov in- 
stead of 6fiodvfjLaS6f/y as in ch. i. 14, on which see note), “ They were 
prepared to receive the Spirit of unity, by unity of heart, unity of time, 
unity of place” (Wordsworth, in h. 1). St Augustine and St John 
Chrysostom take this phrase as referring to the hundred and twenty 
mentioned in ch. i. 15. 

in one place. In the Cenacle, according to St Cyril of Jerusalem (fourth 
century) who, in a sermon preached in the holy city, says : “the Holy 
Ghost, on the day of Pentecost, descended on the apostles in the form of 
fiery tongues here in Jerusalem, in the upper chinch of the apostles,” 
i.e. “in the upper room” in which Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist, 
and which haa been transformed into a church. 


The disciples were still “ persevering In prayer," and they had doubtless attended the 
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2. Et factus est repente 
de cselo sonus, tamquam ad- 
venientis spiritus vehe- 
mentis, et replevit totam 
domum ubi erant sedentes. 

3. Et apparuemiit illis 
dispertitaft liiigute tamquam 
ignis, seditque supra siiigu- 
los eonim : 


2. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a mighty 
wind coming, and it filled the whole 
‘house where they were sitting. 

3. And there appeared to them 
parted tongues as it were of fire, 
and it sat upon every one of them : 


services in the Temple, wliere, at sunrise, the two wave loaves had been presented to the 
Lord and the prescribed sacrifices offered. 

2 . suddenly. Although the disciples expected the promise of the 
Father j they did not know how He would come, hence the event took 
them by surprise. 

a sound from heaven. The sound came from heaven, the abode of the 
Spirit. The Mosaic Law had also been given with exterior signs of 
God’s power in the realm of Nature, with a burning fire and a whirl- 
V)indy and darkness^ and storm (Heb. xii. 18). And, now the third day was 
come^ and the morning appeared^ aiul behold t}§mioh:^J)egan to he heard, 
and lightning to fiash, and a very thick cloud to^^over the mount 
(Ex. xix. 16). 

as of. So in verse 3, as it ^oere (uJtrirep, There wavS neither wind 

nor fire, but the appearances of both, by which the Holy Spirit mani- 
fested His presence. 

a mighty wind coming. Lit. ‘‘a rushing iniglity wind ” ((pfpofihns 
npons fitaias). The word here translated wind is derived from 
(to blow), and might be translated “ breeze” or “ breath.” The giving of 
the Spirit is connected with “ breathing” in St John’s gospel. 

Cf. When he had said this^ he breathed on them, and he said to them: Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost (xx. 22). The S 2 )irit hreatheth where, he will, and thou hcarcst his voice (St 
John iii. 8). A violent wind was considered a symbol of the presiuice of the Divinity. 
Cf. He Jlew upon the wings of the winds (Ps. xvii. H). Who inakest the clouds thy chariot: 
who walkest upon the wings of the winds (Ps. ciil. 3), 

“ It is to be remembered that there was no violent storm, in all probability perfect still- 
ness of the air, and yet an awful sound, as of a spirit passing?,— the violence of the sound 
representing the energy, the irresistible force of the .Si»iriL, as the hurricane carries all 
before it ” (Sadler). 

where they were sitting. A Hohraism for “abiding” or “ d wed ling.” 
They waited in the attitude of exj>ectation, })raying for the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. Contrast their sentiments witli those of tlie Isracilites, 
who awaited the promulgation of the Law on Mount Sinai, when the 
people that was in the cawp feared (Ex. xix. 16). 

A parted tongues. Lit. “tongues distributing themselves” (SmjUfptf- 
6fiipai •yhwtraai). The word is always used in the sense of dividing. 
Cf. divided them to all (verse 45). See also St Luke xxii. 17, St John 
xix. 24. St John Chrysostom explains that from one centre or source, 
which all saw, separate tongues of fire branched off “ as from one root ” 
{itc fiias ffliris). The popular idea of a cloven or jiarted tongue is not 
justified by the Greek, 

The promise which St Luke had recorded in his gospel is now fulfilled : He shall 
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4. Et repleti sunt omiies 
Spiritu sancto, et cceperuiit 
loqiii variis lingnis, prout 
Spiritus sanctus dabat eloqui 
illis. 


4. And they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they began to 
speak with divers tongues, accord- 
ing as the E[oly Ghost gave them to 
speak. 


baptize you v'ith the. Holy Ghost, and vrith fire (jii. 1(5). See also St Matt. iii. 11, St John 
i. Eire is tiie most poAverful earthly symbol of the presence of God, as the wind is 
the Rtroiigest aerial symbol , 

Note that they heard tlie sound, they saw the appearance of fire, and they experienced 
the eflects of the descent of the Spirit, i.e. the reality, signified by these exterior signs. 
“ A fiery sword ban ed Paradise ; a fiery tongue re-opened it ” (St t'yril). The tongues, 
as it were of fire, signified that the Holy Sx)irit endowed the apostles and discifdes with 
the i»ower of r»roinnlgating the Gospel. Heaven crowned its own with a diadem of flame 
in order to reveal exteriorly the miraculous phenomenon which was effected interiorly " 
(Mgr. Le Camus, l/wuvre des Ap6tres, p. 14). 

it sat upon tvery one. The “ sitting upon ” is significant of continu- 
ance (St John Clirys.), and he goes on to explain that by every one'^ 
we must undersUnd the hundred and twenty disciples, otherwise St 
Peter’s reference to the prophecy of Joel would be meaningless 
(i/om., iv. 1). 

The classical jwet^lfml the Jewish Rabbis considered a lambent flame playing upon 
the head of a person as a sign of Divine favour and election, 

“ ICcce, levis 8umm*> de vortice visas luli 
Eundcre lumen apex ” (Virg,, Aen., ii. (583). 

(Heboid, a light point on the head of Julius is seen to give forth light.) 
filled mill the Holy Ghost. The apostles had previously received the 
gifts of the Spirit in a certain degree, for He had come upon them 
at their baptism, and also when Clirist breathed upon them and 
said : lieceive ye the Holy Ghost (St John xx. 22), but now they 
received the gifts of the Spirit in their fulness. 

Of all these privileged souls, only our Blessed Lady had had any previous experience 
of such ecstatic hliss, for that chosen one. already “ full of grace ’’ before God, had been 
overshadowed by the Holy Spirit when the Word was made Jlesh. 

divers tongues. Thi.s phrase is further explained and confirmed in 
versos 6, 8, and 1 1 . They spoke the mother-tongue of all the different 
nations enumerated in verses 9-11. This is the plain meaning of the 
words of the Evangelist, and it is only by doing violence to the sense of 
the words, that anti -Christian writers can explain them as referring to 
unintelligible, ecstatic utterances, vehement excitement, unknown 
tongues or metaphorical interpretations of prophecies, since the hearers 
clearly heard their respective languages and understood the drift of 
what the disciples were saying ; they spoke in these tongues, hitherto 
unknown to them, the wond.erJiil works of God. 

By this gift of tongues bestowed on the disciples the i)rophecy was fulfilled : There are no 
speeches nor lanquages where their voices are not heard (Ps. xviii. 4), and also the promise 
of our Lord : — They shall speak with new U>ngxies{Sit Mark xvi. 17). This gift of tongues 
signified also that the Church of Christ was to embrace all nations. 

gave them to speak. Lit. “was giving (them) to speak” 
a7ro4>04yyt(T&ai). The Verb here rendered “ to utter ” is iLsed of any 
Bolemn, impassioned discourse. It occurs in two other passages in the 
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6. Erant autem in leru- 
Salem habitantes ludffii, viri 
religiosi ex omni natione, 
qu8B sub cselo est. 

6. Facta autem hac voce, ’ 
convenit multitudo, et inento 
confusa est, quoniam audie- 
bat uiiusquisque lingua sua 
illos loqueiitcs. 


<•6. Now there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men out of 
every nation under heaven. 

6. And when this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came to- 
gether, and were confounded in 
mind, because that every man heard 
them speak in his own tongue. 


Acts. Cf. Veter .... sjwke to th-em (verse 14) ; St Paul replied to Felix, 
I speak words of truth arid soberness (infra^ xxvi. 25). 

5. divelling at Jerusalem. The word “dwelling’’ (icarotKoOi/Tfs) must 
be taken in a wide sense, to include visitors as well as residents, as we 
see from the context. Evidently, it was the habitual residents who 
recognized the apostles as Galileans. 

Jews, devout men. Men like holy Simeon, who was just and devout 
{^Uaios Kal These were probably who had settled in 

Jerusalem, in the hope of seeing the Messias (whoV^<y expected would 
shortly appear), or who were aesirous of ending their days in the holy 
city. 

“Their dwelling there was a sign of piety, that, being of so many nations, they should 
have left country, home, and relations to abide there ”(Bt John Chrys., Horn., iv. 1). The 
“ devout men ” were worthy that the gospel should fli st be preached to them, and it was 
to “ devout men,” the shepherds, kings, holy Simeon, etc., that the infant Saviour was 
made known. 

out of every nation. Hence among the “ devout men ” we must include 
those who were proselytes to the Jewish faith. Many such came to 
Jerusalem to worship, e.g. Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch {infra, vi. 5). 
We must limit the statement to the civilized nations known to the Jews, 
and the Jews of the Dispersion themselves. 

6. was noised abroad. Better, as in R.V., “when this noise was 
heard ” (yfvofiev-ns tt^s <pa)yTis ravrrfs). Some take the word “ sound ” as 
referring to the noise produced by the disciples ])raisiiig God, but it is 
more generally thought to refer to the noise as of a rushing wind. The 
word here rendered “ noise ” {(pwvris) is never used in the sense of 
rumour or report. The sound being heard attracted great numbers to 
the Cenacle. 

confounded in mind. The crowd was agitated and perplexed, since 
there was no storm to account for the sound of a rushing wind, and 
because they heard the disciples speaking different languages. 

every man heard them speak, etc. Some were speaking one language, 
some another ; and each of the audience would be naturally drawn to 
listen to the disciple who was speaking his own dialect. Bt Augustine says 
that each one who received the Holy Spirit could speak all tongues 
(Serm. in die Pentecostes). 

heard. Better, “ was hearing” (liKovov). 

his own tongue. Lit. “his own dialect.” A language may have 
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7. Stupbantautemoninea 
et mirabantur, dicentes : 
Nonne ecce omnes isti, qui 
loquuntur, Galilaei sunt, 

8. Et quomodo nos au- 
divimus unusquisque lin- 
guain nostram, in qua nati 
sum us? 

9. Parfchi, et Modi, et 


7. Ani they were all amazed and 
wondered, saying: Behold are not 
air these, that speak, Galileans ? 

8. And haw have wo heard, every 
man our own tongue wherein we 
were born ? 

9. Parthians, and Medes, and 


several dialects, e.tj. Attic, Ionic, and Doric are three dialects of the 
Greek language. Hence “dialect is more expressive here than language 
and the original expression is very emphatic (tt? I5ia Sia\€Kra). 

Oyprian, St Gregory of Nyasa, St Bede, and a few other Fathers are of opinion 
that what the apostles uttered in Aramaic the hearers were enabled to understand, but 
this view is not generally received, since it involves a miracle worked in favour of 
the awdience, rather than in favour of the apostles— in their cars rather than on the 
apostles’ tongues ; moreover, St Luke distinctly states that they spoke with divers tongues, 
but only as the Spirit gave them utterance, and thus the promise of speaking with Tieio 
tongues was realised. 

7. GaJ/ihmis, All^yiJit^Trjf^stles and many of the disciples were Galileans, 
whose ordinary la^^^uage was Aramaic. There is no contempt intended 
hereby the use of the word. Later, Julian the Apostate applied the 
name contemptuously to the Christians, yet he was forced, when 
conquered by the Persians, to admit that “ the Galilean had conquered. 

Verses 9-il. St Luke here names the Jews of the Dispersion. 

There were three great migivations : — 

(1) 7%e Babylonian Dispersion^ which includes two migrations, that 
of the ten tribes under Salmanaear, b.c. 722, and of the two remaining 
tribes under Nabiichodonosor, b.c. 606. These exiles settled chiefly in 
Parthia, Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia. 

(2) The Syrian Dispersion. Aiitiochus the Great deported two thousand 
Jewish families to colonise his western provinces (b.o. 312), and these 
Jews were settled in Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia (pro-consular, a stri]) 
of land lying to the extreme west of Asia Minor), Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia. 

(3) The African or Egyptian Dispersion. These migrations were 
enforced by the Egyptian kings, notably Ptolemy Soter (b.c. 320). Thus 
Jewish colonies were founded in Libya and Gyrene. 

In addition to these compulsory migrations, many .Tews had settled in Rome, and 
St Luke also mentions “ Cretes and Arabians.’* He names the colonies of the dispersed 
Jews, in the order in which the successive migrations took place. 

Ill the nationalities mentioned in verses 9-11 inclusive, we are to 
understand the Jews and Jewish proselytes dwelling in the countries 
enumerated. 

9. Parthians. Colonists dwelling in Parthia, south of the Caspian Sea, 
extending from India to the Tigris. 

Parthia had been a formidable rival to Rome, for Crassus, one of the first triumvirate, 
had been defeated and slain by the Parthians, The seat of the “Princes of the Cap- 
tivity ” was at Babylon, where there was a famous rabbinical scUqqU 
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et qni habitant Hiamites, and inhabitants of Meso- 

Mesopotamiam, luda'am, et i. • t j t i • 

Cappadociam, Pontum, ct potamia, Judea, and Cappadocia, 
Asiam, Pontus and Asia. 

Medes. Media lay to the east of Assyria, and south and south-west of 
the Caspian Sea. The Medes are ofien referred to in the book of 
Daniel. 

Elamites. Elam was the ancient name for Persia. Cf. /, Daniel .... 
saw in my vision^ when I was in the castle of Susaj which is in the 
province of Elam, etc. (Daniel viii. 1-2). 

The country was named after Elam the son of Sem (see Gon. x. 22). Susa (or Shushan) 
was the capital of Persia and the dwelling-place of the Persian kings. 

Mesopotamia. A country lying between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, in which were the capitals of the Assyrian and the Babylonian 
empires respectively, — Nineveh on the Tigris, and Babylon on the 
Euphrates. 

Mesopotamia is mentioned in the Old Testament as the home both of Rebecca and 
of Rachel. (See Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 2). 

Judea, — i.e. all Palestine. St Jerome has** here instead of 

Judea, and many commentators object to ** Judea,” and consider it 
spurious, on the ground that Judea should not be included when naming 
the Jews of the Dispersion, but there is nothing strange in the reference, 
which has excellent MSS. authority, as St Luke, writing at Rome, 
might naturally speak of the inliabitants of Judea, the more so that, 
as Alford remarks, “the catalogue does not proceed by languoyes, but 
by territorial division. ... It is not the Jews by birth and domicile, 
but the inhabitants of Judea .... who are spoken of ; the devout 
men settled in Judea. And even if born Jews were meant, doubtless 
they also would find a place among those who heard in their mother- 
tongue the wonderful works of God” {Greek Testament, p. 16). 

Ellicott remarks here, “ the list that follows is characteristic of the trained historian 
.... who had carefully enquired what nations were represented at that great Pentecost, 
who had himself been present, at least, at one later Pentecost (ch. xxi. If)), and knew 
the kind of crowd that gathered to it.” Moreover, it is perfectly reasonable that 
St Luke should include Aramaic among the languages spoken in Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost. 

Cappadocia. A district extending from Mount Taurus northward to 
Pontus. It was bounded on the east by the Euphrates and on the west bv 
the river Halys. When St Luke wTote, it was a Roman province whicn 
included Armenia Minor. 

Pontus. This region lay between Cappadocia and the Euxine (Black 
Sea). 

It became a Roman province in the time of Nero ; until then, it had been governed 
by tributary princes under the protection of the empire. 

Asia. Here, as elsewhere in the New Testament, we must understand 
pro-consular Asia, a strip of land in the west of Asia Minor, including 
Mysia on the north, Caria on the south, and Lydia between these two. 

The chief cities were Pergamos, Smyrna, and Ephesus, which latter was the capital. 
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10, Phrygian!, et Pam- 
phyliam, iEgyptum, et 
partes Libya?, qui« eat circa 
Oyrenen, et advenas Romani| 


10. Plwygia,and Pam philia, Egypt, 
and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, 


11. ludaei quoque, et J^ws * also, and proselytes. 


Asia was an extremely rich province. The seven churches of Asia mentioned in the 
Apocalypse were in this district. 

10. Phrygia. An inland region of Asia, lying due east of pro-consular 
Asia, and partly belonging to it. 

Pamphilia. This district lay along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
between Cilicia and Lycia, 

According to Josephus ii. 10. 4), it was a tributary province under the ruler of 
Galatia (Tac., Hist., ii. 9). 

Egypt. The cities on the north, particularly Alexandria, were 
crowded with Jews. This city was renowned for its magnificent 
synagogue. 

It was in the capital of Egyi»t that the Septuagint version of the Scriptures was made, 
and the Jews of Alexandri^,#i^ 4 y?ompri 8 ed two-lifths of the population, were governed 
by their owm ethnarch. 

parts of Libya. "Libya was the old name for Afric-a, and it included all 
the districts of that continent then known except Egypt. The ** parts ” 
here mentioned must refer to Peiitapolis Cyrenaica, corresponding to 
our modern Tripoli, and sometimes called Cyrenica, from Cyrene itfi 
chief city, in which Jews constituted one-fourth of the population. 

other references to Cyrene are: — 

1 Simon of Cyrene helped to carry the cross of Jesus (St Matt, xxvii. 32). 

2. The Jews of Gyrene (and Alexandria) had a great share in the martyrdom 

of St Stephen {infra, vi. 9). 

3. hucius of Cyrene was a prominent member of the church of Antioch (xiii. IX 

Note. — St Peter, as Head of the Church, evangeli/ed the Jews of the 

Dispersion in Koine, of which he was the first bishop ; be wrote bis two 
epistles to the strangers (i.e. Jews) dispersed through Pontus^ Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia (1 St Peter i. 1), and St Jerome states 
that he sent “ Marcus his son ” to preach the Gospel in Egypt. According 
to the Konian inartyrology, the apostle St Thomas evangelized in Parthia, 
Media, and Hyrcania, and he was martyred in India, where he had made 
many converts. Thus the Gospel was preached in the principal colonies 
of the Jews of the Dispersion. 

strangers of Rome. Better, with the K.V., “sojourners from Rome” 
(ot ^TnBrjfiovvTts 'Pa>^a7oi)^ i.e. Roman Jews who dwelt in Jerusalem, some 
as pilgrims, others permanently. They probably spoke Greek, judging 
from the inscriptions on the tombs of these Jews in the cemetery in 
Rome, but they would also have known Latin. 

11. Jews also and proselytes. These words summarize the various 
categories of persons present ; they were all Jews or proselytes {i.e. 
converts to Judaism). There were different degrees, some of these 
converts being circumcised and accepting the law in all its fulness, 
others conforming only to certain precepts given to Noe, or the ten 

BK. I. 6 
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Proselyti, Cretes, et Arabea : 
audivimus eos loquentes 
nostris linguia magnalia Dei. 

12. Stupebant autem om- 
nes, et mirabantur ad in- ' 
vicem dicentes ; Quidnam 
vult hoc esse ? 

18. Alii autem irridentes 
dicebant: Quia musto pleni 
Bimt isti. 


Cretes and Arabians : we have heard 
them speak in our own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

12. And they were all astonished, 
and wondered, saying one to an- 
other : What raeaneth this ? 

13. But others mocking said : 
These men are full of new wine. 


commandments of God. They were respectively known as (a) proselytes 
of righteousness, (6) proselytes of the gate. “ The testimony comes from 
all quarters, from citizens, from foreigners, from proselytes” (St John 
Chrys.). 

Crete. An island in the Mediterranean, now known as Candia. 

Arabians. Inhabitants of the peninsula of Arabia, in which, as it 
bordered on Judea, there were many Jews residing. 

wonderful works of God. The disciples w ere e vidently praising God 
in an ecstasy of joy. There is no quest Wff%4i^heir teaching the 
multitude ; they were engaged in prayer. > 

12. they — i.e. the “ devout men ” enumerated above. 

wondered. Better, “ were sorely perplexed ” (hr)‘rr6povv), 

Tliey were unable to account for what they heard and saw. 

The s<amo word is used with reference to the holy women at the aepulchre. Cf. They 
ivcre astonished in their mind at this (St Luke xxiv. 4). 

13. others. These constituted another class of men : they were either 
natives of Palestine, who knew no other tongue than the Aramaic, or 
they were enemies of the disciples, as they had been of their Master. 

mocking. The verb in the original shews great contempt 
from xA€uc£C«, to deride). 

new wine. Better, sweet wine’^ (yhfVKovs). There was no new wine 
to be had until August, the earliest vintage season, whereas Pentecost 
was celebrated in June. 

“ Suidas understood the juice which oozes and trickles from the grapes without any 
pressure. Wine artiftcially prepared to retain its sweetness was of extra strength. A 
cognate word Is rendered new wine (J'oel lii. 18) and' sweet wine » (Amos ix. 13),” {Speaker's 
Commentary, p. 864). 

Or “new wine” may refer to wine made from very smaU sweet grapes, such as arc 
still used in Syria and in Arabia. 


ST PETER’S FIRST SERMON 

1. He refutes the charge of drunkenness. 


14. Stans autem Petrus 
cum undecirn levavit vocem 


14. But Peter standing up with 
the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 

14. Feter. He takes his place as Head of the Church, and, for the 
• In the A.V. 
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suam, et locutus est eis : 
Viri ludtiei, et qui habitatis 
lerusalem universi, hocvobia 
notum sit, et auribus per- 
cipite verba mea, 

15. Non eniin, sicut vos 
lEstiniatis, hi ebrii sunt, cum 
sit hora dici tertia : 


spoke to ifchem : Ye men of Judea, 
and all you that dwell in Jerusalem, 
be this known to you, and with 
your ears recpive my words. 

15. For these are not drunk, as 
you suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day. 


first time, solemnly promulgates the New Law. The apostles at once 
take their place as the founders of the Church. 

standing up. “ More eagerly than the rest, he rushes forth to bear 
witness to Christ, and to confound his adversaries with the doctrine of 
the Resurrection. . . . The same Peter, for whom we had wept when he 
denied Christ, is seen and admired preaching Him. . . . That tongue, 
which at the sound of one was driven to denial, now inspires many 
thousand enemies to confess Christ. This was the work oi the Holy 
Spirit (St Aug. in Ps. xcii.). 

lifted up his ^^^FTThke generally calls attention to the attitude of 
the speaker before commencing the discourse, — e.g. Then Paul rising i/p, 
and with his hand h^sinaling silence^ said : Ye men of Israel^ and you that 
fear God, give ear {infra, xiii. 16. See also x. 34, xvii. 22, xxiii. 1). 

spoke to them. He “ gave utterance ” (airotpSey^aro). See annotations on 
verse 4, where the same verb is used. It seems probable that St Peter e})oke 
in Aramaic, since this tongue was familiar to the natives of Jerusalem 
and to strangers resident there. St Peter’s audience was composed of 
these two classes. 

Note.— “ It was the apostles’ first duty to bear witness to facts, i.e. the facts of the 
Lord's life, culininaUn^ in the llt*8urro<-tion. And this speech is just such a suiumary of 
facts, aud represents tlie apostolic ‘preaching’ long before any gospels or epistles were 
written. But though a i)roclainaUon of facts, rather than an exposition of doctrine, we 
find in it the elements of tlie Apostles’ Creed — the Father, Son, and Spirit (32-8) : Jesus 
is Man (22), hut also Lord (30), and He bestows the Divine Spirit : the Spirit being poured 
upon the disciples makes them a divine fellowship ; the offer is made of remission of sins, 
which is conveyed through baptism " (Kackhani, Acts of the Apostles, p. 24). 

vnih your ears receive my words. (€ywr(<ra(r6€.) Our Rheims version 
renders the sense of the verb exactly. This is the only j)assage in which 
this verb occurs in the New Testament, but it is frequently found in the 
Septuagint version of the Old TesUment, especially in the Psalms. Cf. 
Jlear my voice, ye wives of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23). Give ear, 0 earth, for 
the Lord hath spoken (Is. i. 2). 

15. these. St Peter and the Eleven came forward from the rest of the 
disciples whom the word “ these ” evidently designates {oTnot). 

are not drunk. The rabbinical precepts forbade the Jews to take a 
second meal {i.e. the first of the day was taken at sunset) until the fourth 
hour, when the prayers of the third hour were accomplished (“ Non 
licet hoinini giustare quidquam antequam oraverit oratioiiein suam” 
{Berachoth., 28. 2). 

On Sabbaths and festivals this meal was deferred until noon. Cf. “ The sixth hour 
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16. iSod hoc est, quod 
dictum est per prophetam 
loel : 

17. Bt erit in novissimis 
diebus (dicit Dominu8)eftuTi-^ 
dam de Spiritu meo super 
omnem carnem ; et pro- 


16. But this is that which was 
spoken of by the prophet Joel; 

17. And it shall come to pass^ in 
the last days, (saith the Lord), I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh : 


. , . , when our laws require us to go to dinner, on Sabbath-days ” (Josephus, Lift), 
The Jews prayed at sunrise, at the third, sixth, and the ninth hour, i.e. at daw'n, at 
nine o'clock, at noon, and at three o’clock. 

On this passage St Augustine (sermon 266) remarks : “ A drunken man does not learn 
a foreign language, but loses his own ; but the apostles were made new vessels full of uew 


16. this is that which was spoken of — i.e, the miraculous phenomenon 
which you witness is that concerning which J oel prophesied. 

hy the prophet. Better, “ through the prophet” (5ta rod rrpo(p'f)Tov). The 



Joel, These verses are quoted from Joel ii. 28- 32, hut they do not 
follow to the letter either the Hebrew or the Septuagint 

version. 


Jo«l was the earliest of the prophets after Jonas. His prophecy was primarily written 
to assure the Israelites that they should be delivered from a plague of locusts and other 
pests which devastated the land, but, like most prophecies, it had a reference to some 
other event, and so passes from what was terrestrial and temporal to things spiritual and 
eternal. 

17. in the last days. The Septuagint version reads here after 
these things ” {pern ravra). The two phrases have the same meaning» 
since, “ after these tilings” predicted by Joel, the Messianic days were 
to come, and these were often called “ the last days ” (“ Extremum 
teinpus omnium doctorum consensu sunt dies Mossise/’ — Nachman, 
ad Gen,, xlix. 1), 

The expression is constantly used in the Scrii)ture8 in this sense. Cf. Christ .... fort- 
known in^ed before the foundation of the -world, but wanifested in the last ti-mes for -you 
(1 St Peter i. 20). As 8t Pet^r omitted “ these things” ot which Joel wrote, ho necessarily 
paraphrased the prophet's words in order to make them intelligible to his hearers. 

I will pour out of my Spirit. Here “ o/” must bo taken in the dis- 
tributive sense. God gives the gifts of the Spirit to individuals as He 
pleases, and the greatest is His abiding presence in the soul. The verb 
here rendered “pour out” (cx^eo)) denotes giving abundantly. 

** The Jews, cautiously enough here, though not so honestly, apply this prophecy and 
promise to Israel solely; as having this for a maxim amongst them, Uhat the Holy 
Ghost is never imparted to any Gentile.’ Hence those of the circumcision that believed 
were so astonished when they saw that on the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of 
the Holy Ghost*' (ch. x. 46), (I^lghtfoot, Horce Jlebr., p. 30). 

all flesh. Humanity in general of all social ranks and nationalities, 
but not on every individual, bec^ause all are not desirous to receive the 
Paraclete. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were limited to 
a few, e.g. “Abraham had a vision (Geu xv,), Isaac prophesied (Heb. xi. 20), Jacob 
dreamed dreams, and Joseph interi)reted dreams.” St Peter himself had need of a special 
revelation in order to grasp the full import of this prophecy, which opened the door of 
the Church to Qentiles. 
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phetabunt filii veatri, et 
filiae yestroe, et iuvenes veatri 
visiones videbunt, et seniores 
yestri somnia somniabunt. 

18. Et quidem super 
servos meos, et super ancillas 
meas in diebus illis effundam 
de Spiritu meo, et propheta- 
bunt : 


and yout^sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy y and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams, 

18 . And upon my servants indeed, 
and upon my handmaids will I pour 
out in those days of my Spirit, and 
they shall prophesy. 


your sons and your daughters. These words are used generally of the 
Jewish nation. 

shall prophesy. Prophesy is used in two senses : 

(а) To foretell future events, e.g . — 

In these days there came prophets from Jerusalem to Antioch ; 
and one of th&m named Agabns, rising up, signified by the 
Spirit that there should be a great famine over the whole worlds 
which came^ to pass under Claudius {infra, xi. 27-28. See 
also xxi. i l). 

(б) To announce or declare, to explain the Scriptures, e,g . — 

J udas and Silas, two of the brethren of Antioch, being 
prophets also themselves, with many words comforted the brethren, 
and confirmed them {infra, xv. 32). 

When St Paul had confirmed the twelve men at Ephesus, 
the Holy Ghost came upon, them, and they spoke with tongues 
and prophesied {infra, xix. 6). 

It is recorded that St Pliilip, the deacon, had four daughters, 
virgins, who did prophesy {infra, xxi. 9). 


young men .... old men. In Joel this order is inverted. 

see visions .... dream dr cams. Examples of Hebrew parallelism, and 


of the cognate object. A vision is a supernatural image presented to a 
person who is awake. Thus the three apostles who witnessed the 
Transfiguration were awake when they had a vision and siiw Moses and 
Elias (St Matt. xvii. 9). The person may, however, be in an ecstasy, like 
that in which St Peter saw in an ecstasy of mind a vi^on, a certain vessel 
descending, as it were a great sheet let down from heaven by four corners, audit 
came even unto me {infra, xi. 5). When St Peter was delivered by an angel, 
we are told that he knew not that it was true which was done by the angel, 
hut thought he saw a vision {infra, xii. 9). A dream differs from a vision 
in that it takes place during sleep, but all dreams are not supernatural 
revelations, nor is it wise, in general, to attach importance to them. On 
one occasion, St Paul had a vision of a man of Macedonia in the night 
{infra, xvi. 9). It was in the night by a vision that the Lord comforted 
St Paul in Corinth (in/m, xviii. 9). For other examples see Intro., p. 48. 

18. And upon. Better, “ yea and uj>on (xoi tVl). 

my servants .... my handmaids. The words in the original point 
to bondoservants (Tof»y ZoitKovs pov koX €irl Zoi\a.s fAov). The word my 
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19. Et diljo procUgia in 
caelo sursum, et sign a in 
terra deoisum, saiiguiiicrn, 
et ignem, et vaporem fumi : 

20. Sol convertctur in 
tenebras, et luna in san- 
giiinem, aiitenuain veniat 
dies Domini magnus et mani* 
festus. 


* 19 . And I will shew wonders in 
the heaven above, and signs on the 
earth beneath ; blood and five, and 
vapour of smoke, 

20 . The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and manifest day of 
the Lord come. 


is not in the original prophecy, but “ the ” instead. The first disciples 
of Christ were drawn from the humblest classes, and the first Jewish con- 
verts in Borne were men whom the emperors had liberated from slavery. 

they shall prophesy. Tliese words are not found here in the original 
prophecy, either in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. 

19. wonders .... signs. Three woras are frequently joined to 
express a supernatural intervention — miracles, wonders, and signs; they 
are sometimes referred to as “ mighty deeds.” ^ 

The word “ miracle ” {^vpa/xts) has special rel^ence to the divine 
agency by which it is worked. 

The word “wonder” (repas) expresses the supernatural character of 
the act, and may be expressed by “ prodigy.” 

The word “sign” {(rrjfiuov) points to the fact that such deeds are 
proofs or credentials given by God to those who witness them. “ Hence 
there are three views of a miracle, according to (a) its nature, (6) its 
appearance, (c) its object or end ” (Meyer). 

St Cyril understands the words I will shew wonders, etc., to refer to— 

(a) The destruction of Jerusalem by Nabuohodonosor. 

(&) The miraculous plienomena which were witnessed at otir Lord’s Onieiflxion— the 
ecliijse, the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, the resurrection of certain 
saints. 

(c) The supernatural events which accompanied the siege and fall of Jerusalem. 

(d) The convulsions of Nature at the last day. 

heaven above .... earth beneath. The words “ above ” and “ beneath 
are not in the original, but are often coupled respijctively with “heaven” 
and “ earth.” 

blood and fire. “The imagery is drawn as from one of the great 
thunderstorms of Palestine. There is the lurid blood-red hue of clouds 
and sky ; there are the fiery flashes, the columns or pillars of smoke- 
like clouds boiling from the abyss. These, in their turn, were probably 
thought of as symbols of bloodshed, and fire, and smoke, such as are 
involved in the capture and destruction of a city like Jerusalem” 
(Ellicott, Gomm., p. 11). 

20. The sun shall be turned, etc. These are the usual phenomena 
which accompany an eclipse, and our Lord used much the same 
language when speaking of the last judgement. (See St Matt. xxiv. 29.) 

manifest. The word in the Hebrew is “ terrible,” but, as Lumby 
remarks, “ to fear ” and “ to see ” are often confounded in the Septuagint 
version, with which the quotation in the text agrees. 
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21. Et erit : omiiis, qiii* 
cumque iavocaverit nomen 
Domini; salvus erit. 


21. it shall come to that 
whosoever shall call ujpon the name of 
the Lordy shall he saved. 


21. whosoever shall call upon. Not merely those who invoke, as the 
original expression (which is much stronger) shows clearly {iiriKa\4tr7irai)y 
but it means all who worship God and keep His commandments. 

This doctrine is plainly taught in other passages of the Scriptures. Cf. Not every one 
that aaith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter Into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doth 
the will qf my Father who is in heaven (St Matt. vii. 21). Also St Paul, writing to the 
Christian church at Corinth, addresses his words to those who are called to be saints, 
with all that invoke the name of our Lord Jesus ChHst, in every place of theirs and ours 
(1 Cor. 1. 2). And evidently the apostle means far more than merely invoking the 
name of Christ. Faith and good works are both necessary for salvation ; for as the body 
without the spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead (St James ii. 26). 


ST PETEK’S SEEMON {continued) 

2. St Feier jjrovcs Jesus of Nazareth to he the Messias. 

22. Ye men of Israel, liear tliese 
words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you, by 
miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as you also know : 

22. Ye men of Israel. The name “ Israelites ” sliewed their descent 
from Jacob, and, before the schism of the tribes, was that by which the 
Jews were generally known. St Peter reminds the Jews of Jerusalem 
and those of the Dispersion that they all sprang from the same stock. 

Jems of Nazareth. Lit. “Jesus, the Nazarene” (’Irjo-oOr rhv NaCwpaToi/). 
It was the name given to our Lord on the cross. 

“We hardly estimate, as we read them, the boldness implied in the utterance of that 
Name, barely sev(*n weeks bad passed since He Avhoboreit had died the death of a slave 
and of a robber. The speaker himself had denied all knowledge of Him of whom he 
now spoke." 

a man. St Peter does not at once assert the Divinity of Christ, he 
first prepares his audience to receive this declaration. 

approved of God. The word “ approved^ is here used in the sense of 
“shown to be” or “ accredited” {atth rod Qtov arroh^bnyp^yov). 

The preposition (an-b) here rendered “by" is used “to shew the authority which 
originates, sanctions, and sends" (Winer). Cf. There is no power but from God (drrb 0eov). 

among you. Better, “unto you” {els vfids). Our Lord not only gave 
testimony in the midst of them, but was sent “unto” tliem for this 
purpose ; nevertheless, St John records that whereas he had done so many 
miracles before t/iem, they believed not in him (xii. 37). 

miracles and wonders and signs. See Annot. on verse 19. 

God did by him. The same thought occurs in Heb. i. 2, where we read : 
whom he hath ap%mnted heir of all thingSy by whom also he made the world. 


22. Viri Israeli taj, an elite 
verba hfec : Icsum Naza- 
ronum, virum apjirobatum 
a Deo in vobis, virtuiibus, 
et prodigiis, et signis, quae 
fecit Deus per ilium in medio 
vestri, sicut et vos scitis : 
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23. Hunc definito conailio, 
et priescientia Dei traditiim, 
per manus iniquorum aflli- 
gentea intoremistia ; 


24. Qoem Deus suscitavit, 


God worked through the sacred Humauity of Christ, and Christ Himself 
worked by His Divinity. Cf. My father worketh until now ; and I ivark 
(St John V. 17). 

as you also know. Many, whom St Peter was addressing, liad seen 
our Lord and witnessed His miracles, which they never denied, thoiigli 
they sought to diminish His reputation by ascribing them to the powder 
of Beelzebub. 

23. delivered wp. It was God who had foreordained that His Son 
should redeem the world ; hence Jesus is said to have been delivered up 
by the determinate counsel of God. 

“ St Peter here anticipates the objection : ‘ If Jesus is Ood’s amif idor, hoAV comes 
it that He could not escape from our hands’?” (Beelen), and he goAg > to explain that 
the Craclfixion was part of God’s determinate counsel. Nevertheless f ’Vho compassed 
the death of Christ were guilty, inasmuch as they were free agents, .. «ad no “ wicked 
men ” been found to sacr^ce the Son of God, the Father could have accomplished llis 
designs by other means. God did not will the wickedness of these men, but He utilized 
it, so to say, and brought good out of evil. 

determinate counsel^ — i,e. deliberate design. By His wisdom God 
devised a means of redeeming humanity, and by His omniscience He 
foresaw exactly how His plans would be executed. 

by the hands. A Hebraism meaning “ by the agency of.’^ 

wicked. Lit. lawless ” Uv6fi<»v). 

have crucified. The guilt was theirs, although the deed accomplished 
God’s purpose. 

St Augustine remarks that the Jews tried to shift the responsibility of Christ’s death 
on to Klate, but he asks, “ Is he guilty who acted unwillingly, and are they innocent who 
urged that he should do this deed?” Hence, though Pilate was the mouthpiece and 
instrument, the Jews actually killed Christ. They killed Him with the sword of their 
tongues when they cried, Crucify him^ crucify him. Further, the people had publicly 
taken the guilt of the death of Christ on themselves when they said, Big blood be on us 
and m our children. 

slain. Lit. “made away with” (ayHkarf). The word frequently 
occurs in the Acts with reference to taking life violently or unjustly, — 

(a) They thought to put them to death (v. 33). 

(b) What, vdU thou kill me (vii *28. See also ix. 23, x. 39), 

24. Whom God hath raised up. All St Peter had said, so far, led up to 
this great fundamental doctrine of Christianity, viz. the Resurrection of 
Christ, since the act of rising from the dead proved our Lord to be 
divine, and He Himself had frequently referred to His Resurrection as 
a proof of His divinity and of His mission. Cf. The Jews, therefore, 
answered, and said to him ; What sign dost thou sheiv unto us, seeing thou 
dost these things ? J esus answered and said to them. Destroy this temple, 
tmd in three days I will raise it up (St John ii. 18-19). 

Thd Resurrection of our Lord is also a pledge of man’s immortality, for wber« the 


^23. This same being delivered up, 
by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, you by the hands 
of wicked men have cruciiied and 
slain. 

24. Whom God hath raised up, 
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having loosed the sorrows of hell, 
as it was impossible that he should 
be holden by it. 

25. David enim dicit in 25. For I]|^vid saith concerning 

eum: Providebam Dominnm him: 1 foresaio the Lord before ?//?/ 
in conspectu nieo semper: ^ t • . •i.xij 

quoniam a dextris est mihi face * because he IS at ny Tiyht haucL 

ne commovear : that I may not he moved, 

26. Propter hoc Isctatiim 26. For this my heart hath been 
est cor meum, et exultavit glady and my tongue hath rejoiced : 

Head is, there must the members bo. Cf. J will com^ again, and will take you to myself ; 
that where I am, you also may be (St John xiv. 3). 

.having loosed the sorroivs of hell. The Greek reads here “the birth- 
paiigs of death” {ras uhipas rov eap6.rov)^ blit tlie Hebrew Scriptures, 
from which St Jerome translated, reads “cords of hell.” St Luke, 
translating St Peter’s sermon into Greek, has taken the word “sorrows” 
or “pangs” (uS7vas) from the Septuagiiit. “Loosed” is more correctly • 
applied to “ cords ” than to “ pangs.” 

On tliis passage Beelen writes : “Whether you read ‘ bonds of hell ’ (vincula inferni) 
or ‘ bands of death ’ (vincula mortis) the sense is the same, for ‘ bell ’ (infernus) is used 
for the abode of spirits loosed from the body.’* Both hell and death are personifled, since 
each is represented as holding the spirit in captivity. 

it was impossible that he should be holden by it. For three reasons death 
could not retain our Lord — 

(а) .Jesus was both God and Man. 

(б) God’s Holy One could not see corruption. 

(c) The Scriptures, which prophesied the Resurrection of Christ, must needs be 
fulfilled. 

25. David saith concerning him. Better, “ with reference to him” 
(eh avrov). Psalm xv., from which St Peter quotes, was not always 
considered a Messianic psalm by the Jews, but, from the way in which 
St Peter and St Paul (xiii. H5-36) quote it, we may conclude that the 
Jews of their time accepted it as Messianic. St Peter points out 
clearly that it can only apply to the Me8sia8_, since never had it been 
taught that David should not see corruption, and the homage paid 
to his tomb proved the contrary belief. David was a type of Christ 
in his position as head of the Jewish theocracy, and he was also a 
prophet; hence the Holy Spirit spoke through him concerning the 
Messias. 

I foresaw. Better, “ I beheld ” the Lord before my face. 

my right hand. In courts of justice, the advocate stood on the right 
of the accused ; likewise, in battle, the protector stood on the right of the 
one he was defending with his shield. 

26. heart hath been glad. This, with the phrase following, ia an 
example of Hebrew parallelism. 

tongue hath rejoiced. The Hebrew gives “my glory,” which the 
Hebrews used as a synonym for “soul,” e.g. Arise, 0 my glory, arise 


solutis doloribus inferni, 
iuxta quod impossibile erat 
teneii ilium ab eo. 
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lingua mea, insuper et caro 
moa requiescet in spe ; 

27. Quoniam non dere- 
linques animam meam in 
inferno, nec dabis Sanctum 
tuum videre corruptionem. 

28. Notas mihifeoisti vias 
: et replebis me iucun- 

ditate cum facie tiia. 

29. Viri fratres, liceat 


'fd^reover my Jlesh also shall rest in 
hope. 

27. Because thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hellj nor suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption, 

28. Tho'iL hast made hnown to me 
the ways of life : thou shalt w^alce me 
full of joy with thy countenance, 

29. Ye men brethren, let me 


psaltery and harp : I urill arise early (Ps. Ivi. 0). It may apj)ly to the 
tongue, as the member by which the soul glorifies God. 

shall rest in hope. Lit. “shall dwell or tabernacle in hope” 
{Kara.ffK7\v(i>(Tii), Thus St Peter speaks of his death as of (piitting and 
folding up a tent. Gf. Being assured that the laying away of this my 
tabernacle is at handj according as our Lo7'd Jesus Christ also hath signified 
to me (2 Pet. i. 14). 

27. in hell. Better “ in Hades’’ (ih aSrjv)^ which is often used as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew “ sheol ” or “ grave.” The idea of punishment 
is not necessarily connected with “Hades’' as with “Gehenna.” The 
word occurs in the Apocalypse, and is always joined with “ death.” Our 
Lord on the Cross spoke of “ Hades ” as “ Paradise,” and truly His 
presence sufficed to make it such. 

thy Holy One. (In the Hebrew the reading is “ holy ones.”) This 
title is frequently given to Christ in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, e.g. — 

(a) The Holy One of Israel (Ps. Ixxxviii. 19). 

(b) I know who thou art, the Holy One of God (St Mark i. 24). 

(c) You have the unction from the Holy One (1 John ii. 20). 

to see corruption. St Augustine writes on this passage ; “ Thou wilt 

not suffer the sacred body, by which others are sanctified, to see (jorrup- 
tion.” Christ’s soul was delivered from Hades aiad His body from the 
grave, that He might take His place at the right hand of God. 

Corruption was imposed on sinful humanity as a punishment. Cf. J)u«t thou ari^ and 
into dust thou shall return (Gen. iii. 19). 

28. the imys of life. For our Lord, the Passion was tlie “ way of life” 
made known to Him by God. For every Chri.stiaii tlie “ways of life” 
consist in patiently carrying the cross after Christ, and in keeping the 
commandments of God. 

Cf. If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me (St Matt. xvi. 24). If thou UfUt enter into life, keep the covitiMndmcnts 
(St Matt. xix. 17). 

full of joy with thy countenance. So, too, the redeemed shall see hisface^ 
and his name shall be on their foreheads (Apoc. xxii. 4), when life’s 
pilgrimage is ended. 

29. Ye men brethren. Some MSS. have “brethren” only. As an 
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arudenter dicere ad vos de 
patriarclia David qiioniam 
defunetus est, et sepultus : 
et sepulchrum eius est apud 
nos nsque in hodiernum 
diem. 

30. Propheta igihir cum 
esset, et scirct quia iure* 
iurando iurasset illi Deus 


freely spftak to you of the patriarch 
David ; that he died and was buried ; 
and his sepulchre is with us to this 
present day., 

30. Whereas therefore he was a 
prophet, and knew that Ood had 
sworn to him with an oath that of the 


Israelite, St Peter would not speak disrespectfully of David. “ Thus he 
prepares the way for the apologetic sentence which follows” (Alford). 

let me freely speak. Lit. (supplying the verb to be) “ it is lawful for 
me to speak with boldness” elirtlv fiera TrappTjo'ias), The phrase here 
rendered “freely” (/lera rrapp-nalas) was used to express the right of the 
Grecian citizen to speak freely in the public assemblies without fear as 
regards the consequences. 

patriarch David. This is the only passage in which the title 
“ patriarch ” is applied to David. A patriarch was the head or chief of 
a tribe, hence the name is given to Abraham, the father of the faithful 
(Heb. vii. 4), and to the twelve sons of Jacob, the heads of the twelve 
tribes, 

his sepulchre is with us. In 3 Kings we read ; Da.vid slept udth his 
fathers and was buried in the city of David (ii. 10), i.e. in Jerusalem. All 
knew that David was buried in Jerusalem, and, according to Aboth de 
Rabbi Nathan, his tomb and that of the prophetess Holda (See 4 Kings 
xxii. 14) were the only sepulchral monuments allowed in Jerusalem. 
The kings of Juda, however, also had the privilege of burial there. The 
other sepulchres were without the city walls. When the Jews returned 
from ilje Babylonian C<'ij)tivity the sepulchre of David^^ was pointed out 
to them (2 Esdras iii. 16) near the Pool of Silo. 

Accor<lin(» to .Toaephus, great treasures were buried in the sepulchre of David, and the 
historian relates how, on several occasions, the tomb was broken open and rich spoils 
were carried off, e.g . — 

John Uyrcanns.tne high-priest (B.c. lS4),n>ok thence three thousand talents, outof which 
he paid the tribute demanded by Antiochus Sidetes, and thus induced him to raise (lie 
siege of Jerusalem, Herod the Great also violated the tomb, but it is said that a flame 
hurst forth mysteriously from the vault which enclosed the bodies of David and Solomon 
When he strove to enter the inner chamber of the vault. 

30. he was a projihet. ConscHpiently he was inspired. Cf. How then 
doth David in spirit call him Lord ? But this does not prove that the 
prophets realized the full import of their predictions, since Bt Peter 
elsewhere represents them as searching lohat or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ in them did signify, when it foretold those sufferings that 
are in Christ, and the glories that should follow (1 Peter i. 11). It is in this 
same aen.se that we must understand our Lord’s words : AhraJmm your 
father rejoiced that he might see my day, he saw it, and was glad (St J ohn 
viii. 56). 

sworn to him with cm oath. The reference is to the promise made by 
God through Nathan: 
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de fructu luinbi eius sedete 
super sedem eius ; 

31. Providens loeutiis est 
de resurrectione Chriati, quia 
neque detelictus est in in- 
ferno, neque caro eius vidit 
corniptionem. 

82. Hunc lesum resua- 
citavit Deus, cuius omnea 
nos testes sumus. 

33. Dextera igitur Dei 
exaltatus, et promissione 
Spiritus sancti accepts a 
Patre, efTudit hunc, quern 
VOS videtis, et auditis. 


fr%it of his loins one should sit upon 
his throne ; 

31. Foreseeing this, he spoke of 
the resurrection of Christ. For 
neither was he left in hell, neither 
did his flesh see corruption. 

32. This Jesus hath God raised 
again, whereof all we are witnesses. 

33. Being exalted therefore by 
the right hand of God, and having 
received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath poured 
forth this which you see and hear. 


WliMi thy days shall he fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will raise up 
thy seed after thee^ which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. 
.... And thy house shall be faithful, and thy kingdom for ever before thy face, and thy 
throne shall be Jinn for ever (2 Kings vii, In Ps. Ixxxviii. this promise is also 

mentioned : I have made a covenant with my elect ; I have sworn to David my servant • 
Thy seed will I settle for ever. And I will build up thy throne unto generation and 
generation. Neither will 1 profane my covenant, and the words that proceed from my 
mouth 1 will not make void (4, 5, and ;ir»). 

Observe that no mere mortal could fulfil these predictions by 
occupying the throne “ for ever.” 

31. Foreseeing thiSy he spoke of the resurrection of Christ. David looked 
forward to a Holy One who should die, and yet not see corruption, but 
should reign eternally. This Holy One was Christ, as St Peter goes on 
to explain. 

Notice how boldly St Peter aftlrms that Christ is risen again. In spite of the precau- 
tions taken by the Sanhedrin, the report of what happened at the tomb on Easter 
morning must have spread abroad. We fln<l no instance of tlie .lews refuting this state- 
ment and denying the Resurrection of Christ. 

32. This Jesus. St Peter now takes up the thread of his discourse (see 
verse 24). 

raised again. The word in the Greek [hvhrriariv) refers clearly to 
resurrection from the dead. 

all we are witnesses. This is their first solemn public testimony. 

All ” refers chiefly to the apostles, but all the disciples who had seen 
our Risen Saviour were witnesses in a certain measure. 

33. exalted . ... by the right hand of God. St Peter here bears 
testimony to the Ascension, which was the complement of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

the promise of the Holy Ghost. In ch. i. 4 we find the Paraclete spoken 
of as the promise of the Father. The Spirit is the gift of the Father 
and was promised by Him. Cf. I will ask the Fatkery and he shall give 
you another Faraclete, that he may abide with you for ever (St John xiv. 
16). 
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84. Non enim David 
ascend it in ctelum ; dixit 
autem ipse : Dixit Dominus 
Domino meo, sede a dextris 
meis 

35. Donee ponam inimicos 
tuos scabellum pedum tu- 
orum. 

36. Certissime sciat ergo 
omnis domiis Israel, quia et 
Dominum eum, et Christum 
fecit Deus, huiic lesum, 
quern vos crucifixistis. 


34. Ff)r David ascended not into 
heaven ; but he himself said : The 
Lord said to my Lord^ sit thou on 
my right hand, 

35. Until I make thy enemies thy 
footstool. 

36. Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know most certainly that 
God hath made both Lord, and 
Christ, this same Jesus, whom you 
have crucified. 


poitred forth this, —i.e. the miraculous effects of the descent of the 
Spirit, notably the gift of tongues, which had so excited their amazement. 
The prophecy of Joel was tlierefore now fulfilled : I will pour out of my 
Spirit (verse 17). 

34. David ascended not, etc. At his death, like all the just of the 
Old Law, his body was consigned to the tomb, and his soul went to 
Hades. 

The Lord said. The Pharisees held, from various texts of Scripture, 
that the Messias would be a descendant of David. This text is quoted 
from Ps. cix. 1. This psalm was rightly held to be Messianic, and is 
frequently so quoted in the New Testament {e.g. Heb. i. 13, x. 13 ; 1 St 
Peter iii. 22). 

In the original Hebrew of the psalm, the two words here translated Lord had different 
meanings, Jehovah, Adonai, referring respectively to God, and to an anointed king. 

35. Until. This copulative, as employed here, merely refers to the 
present time, but notlung contrary is to be inferred as regards the future, 
%.e. our Lord will not cease to reign at the right hand oi God when His 
enemies have been vanquished. 

Cf. No tnan shall be able to resist thee, until thou destroy them (Deut. vli. 24). Evi- 
dently a dead man cannot retaliate. 

thy enemies thy footstool. These were solemn words for those who had 
crucified the Messias. The expression thy footstool refers to the Oriental 
custom of the conqueror putting his foot on the neck of the defeated 
enemy. 

Josue acted thus when he called all the men of Israel, and said to the chiefs of the army 
that were with him: Oo, and set your feet on the fiecks of these kings. And when they had 
gone, and put their feet on the necks of them lying under them, etc. (x. 24). Tamorliine the 
I’artar made Bajazet, the Turkish emperor, serve as his footstool when he mounted on 
horseback. 

36. all the house of Israel know, etc. The Jews alone knew the 
promises and prophecies, hence the first solemn promulgation of the 
New Law was addressed to them. 

Lord, and Christ. Yet this Lord and Christ they had crucified. St 
Peter closes his discourse by bringing home to the deicides their guilt. 



94 THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES [oH. II. 37~38. 

Note the powerful contrast — ths treatment of Christ by His heavenly 
Father and by sinful men. 

Here we see the fulfllroent of Christ’s promise : When the Paraclete cometh, whom I 
will send you from the Father .... you shall give testimony of we (St John xv, 26, 27). 
St Peter had received the plenitude of the gifts of the Spirit, and “his apostolic tongue 
is transformed from fear to vatohr, from bondage to liberty, that tongue .... now 
inspires many tliousauds to confess Christ” (St Aug. in Joan xcii.). 


CONCLUSION OF ST PETER’S SERMON : FERVOUR 
OF THE FIRST CHRISTIANS 


37. Hia autem auditis, 
compuncti sunt cordc, et 
dixerunt ad retniiu, et ad 
reliquos Apostolos : Quid 
faciemus, viri fratres ? 


38. Petrus vero ad illos: 
Pamitentiarn (inqiiit) agite, 


37. Now when they had heard 
these things they had compunction 
in their heart, and said to Peter and 
to the rest of the apostles: What 
shall we do, men and brethren ? 

38. But Peter said to them : Do 
penance, and be baptized every one 


37. compunction in their heart, Int. “ they were pricked in the 
heart” (KaT€vvyr}crav rf) Kapdia), The word is used of the pain caused by 
being pierced through with a sharp instrument ; hence, figuratively, it is 
applied to intense sorrow for sin. Our Lord’s words were now accom- 
plished : When he (the Paraclete) is come^ he will convince the world of sin^ 
and of justice^ and of judgment (St John xvi. 8). 

to Peter and to the rest of the apostles. This favours the view that 
St Peter alone spoke, otherwise we must conclude that twelve exhorta- 
tions were made, and that all were equally successful in bringing home 
the truth to the respective hearers. 

Wliat shall we do? Those who took an active part in putting our 
Lord to death now recognize their sin a.s a nation, and in all proba- 
bility many such were present on this occasion ; and they would enquire 
more anxiously than their less guilty compatriots (Knabenbauer). 

This question is found in two other passages in the Acts— on the lips of Saul and of 
tlie keeper at Corinth— and in each case it is tlie cry of a soul to whom guilt has been brought 
home. At the same time it shews docility and a willingness to amend. 

men and brethren. The scoffers have now changed their tone (see 
ch. ii. 13). 

38. Do penance. The mood used (aor. imp.) shews that the action is 
to be done at once. 

The Greek wo^d pardvota^ here translated “penance,” signifies “a 
change of mind and heart.” In tlie Anglican version it is translated 
“repentance.” By “penance,” Catholics understood an interior sorrow 
for sin which must be manifested by exterior acts, such as avoiding 
the occasions of sin, and punishing ourselves for having offended God. 
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et baptizetur uniisquisque 
vcstrum in nomine lesu 
Christi in remissionem pec- 
catorum vestrorum : et ac- 
cipietis donum Spiritus 
sancti. 

39. Vobis enim est repro- 
missio, et filiis vestris, et 
omnibus, qui longe sunt, 
quoscumque advocaverit Do- 
minus Deus noster. 


of you in*the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of your sins : and 
you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. . 

39. For the promise is to you, 
and to your children, and to all that 
are far off, whomsoever the Lord 
our God shall call. 


The Latin ‘‘pocnitentia” does not only signify exterior acts of penance, 
nor does the Greek furdvoia apply only to interior acts of sorrow for sin. 
Therefore both the Latin and Greek words, which we translate by 
“penance” or “repentance,” agree in expressing sorrow for sin, proved 
by penitential works. 

he baptized. Baptism was a well-known Jewish rite. Proselytes were 
baptized, and St John the Baptist had conferred this rite on great 
multitudes. St Peter, however, refers to Christian baptism which was 
no mere exterior ceremony, but which conveyed grace to the soul of the 
recipient. 

in the name of Jesus Christ. The apostles baptized by using the form 
of administering baptism, which Christ Himself had taught them. 
Cf. Baptizing them in the name of the Father^ and of the Son^ and of the 
Holy Ghost (St Matt, xxviii. 19). To be baptized in tlie name (etr ri? 
ivofin) does not simply mean to be baptized while invoking the Name of 
Christ. The word “ name ” here stands for “ person,” and being baptized 
“into” this Name, means being incorporated or united to Him, accept- 
ing and practising His teaching. (See Annotation on oh. iii. 6.) 

It IB used in this aense by St Paul : Know you not that all we, who are baptized in 
Chrust Jegus, are baptized in hit death f For we are buried together loith him by baptism 
info death, that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, so we also may 
walk in newness of life (Rom. vi, 3, 4). 

the remission of your sins. This is one of the eflects of baptism, and 
this belief is one of the articles of the Catholic faith contained in the 
Nicene Creed. 

Baptism and Penance are the two sacraments of the dead, i.e. tliose sacraments which 
can be received by a soul in a state of mortal sin (or deprived of the grace of God, us in the 
case of an uubaptized infant). 

the gift. The ordinary gifts of the Sjnrit which all Christians receive 
in baptism. The extraordinary spiritual gifts of speaking with tongues, 
prophesying, etc. are not promised, though they were granted to some 
converts (see infra, viii. 17, x. 44, xix. 6). 

39. tJte promdse is to you, and to your children. These words include the 
Jews of all countries and of all time. Cf. To Abraham and his seed for 
ever, 

St Peter refers to Joel’s i)rophecy : I toill pour out my Spirit etc. 

all that are far off. An allusion to the calling of the Gentiles. Cf. 
They that are far off, shall come and shall build in the temple of the Lord 
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' 40. And with very many other 
words did he testify and exhort 
them, saying : Save yourselves from 
this perverse generation. 

41. They therefore that received 
his word were baptized: and there 
were added in that day about three 
thousand souls. 

(Zach. vi. 15.) Give ear, ye islands^ and hearken^ ye people from afar 
(Is. xlix. 1). 

“ .The admission of the Gentiles into the Church of the future, although, as a fact, never 
contemplated with gratification by the exclusive Hebrew nation, was yet constantly taught, 
with more or less distinctness, by these prophets (see Micheas iv. 1 ; Amos ix.l2; Isa. ii. 2, 
3, etc.)” This view harmonizes with our Lord’s commission to His apostles, Go ye and 
teach (Ul nations. 

whomsoever the Lord onr God shall call. The Calvinists base their 
distinguishing doctrine on these words, but one passage of Scripture 
must not be arbitrarily taken from its context. St Peter had just said, 
Be baptized every one of you; none were rejected who wished to enter the 
Church, for Christ airne to save all men. God calls all, He sends His 
ministers to teach all nations, but men are free agents, and they can 
refuse to hear God’s voice. 

40. very many other words. These words prove that St Luke only 
gives a bare outline of St Peter’s discourse. He evidently follows this 
rule in relating other sermons. 

did he testify {diefiaprvparo). The simple verb (paprypopai) signifies 
in classical Greek '‘to bear witness”; the use of the compound verb 
here shows great earnestness. 

and exhort. Lit. “charge,” St Peter instructed these Jews concern- 
ing what they had to do, Cf. Be baptized. Save yourselves. 

Save yourselves. Lit. “ be ye saved ” {crcoenn). 

perverse. Better “crooked” (<rKoAtSs), the opposite of straight. 

41. received his %oord. Some MSS. add “ gladly.” 

were baptized. It is generally held that, in the earliest times, baptism 
was given by immersion, and probably some of the one hundred and 
twenty disciples assisted the apostles in conferring this sacrament. 

In reply to the objection that so many could not have been baptized on the day of 
Pentecost, Knabenbauer {Actus Apos., p. 62) asks if it was necessary that they should be 
all baptized the same day. He adds that baptism by pouring water upon the pertK)u was 
early hi use in the Church, since in that ancient MS. (second century), The Teaching of 
the AposUes, we read these words : “ pouring water on the head three times in the [Name 
of the Father.” etc. 

added .... about three thousa7id soulsj — i.e. persons. By baptism, 
souls were added or joined to the Church. The Jews did not need much 
iibstruction, since they knew the Scriptures; and the one doctrine which 
they had to acciipt in addition was that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the 
Messias. They had ample opportunities afterwards of learning from the 
Ups of the apostles and other eye-witnesses more of His life and doctrine. 


40. Aliis etiam verbis 
plurimis tcstificatus est, et 
exhortabatur eos, dicens : 
Salvamini a generatione ista 

prava. 

41. Qui ergo recepenint 
sermonem eius, baptizati 
sunt; et appositsQ sunt in 
die ilia auimse circlter tria 
millia. 
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42. Erant autem perse- 
verantes in doctrina Apoa- 
tolorum, et communicatione 
fraotionis panis, et orationi- 
bus. 


42. And they were persevering in 
the doctrine of the apostles, and in 
the communication of the breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. 


Pagans required more instruction, which in the first centuries was spread 
over months, or even years, as we learn from the writings of the 
Fathers, 

42. persevering in the doctrine^ etc. They were “ continuing stead* 
fastly” {vpoffKaprepovvns), 

St Paul also uses it several times, e.g. ** instant in ’[grayer'' (Rom xii. 12 ), ».«. persever- 
ing in prayer. Our salvation depends on our persevering in prayer and in the doctrine of 
the apostles. Final perseverance is a gift of God which none ca/n merit, but which God 
grants to earnest prayer and generous efforts. 

in the communication ofy etc. The Greek breaks up this phrase into 
two parts, and it is better rendered “they continued steadfastly in the 
apostles* teaching and in the fellowship, and in the breaking,’* etc. (koI 

Tp KOivwviq. Hal rp HXdaet k.t.A.), 

The newly-baptized formed one body in Christ, believing the same doctrine, under 
obedience to the apostles, and performing the same religious rites. Thus it has ever been 
in the (catholic Church, which is one in faith, in doctrine, and in government. To be 
members of the true Church involves being in fellowship with the successors of the 
a{>08tle8, the bishops of the Catholic Church. 

the breaking of bread. The Fathers all understand this expression to refer 
to the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and the Peshito-Syriac version 
(second to fourth century) distinctly asserts this. “ They were faithful in 
the doctrine of the apostles, and participated in prayer and in the 
breaking of the Eucharist.** This Syriac version has great weight on 
account of its antiquity, and from it we see clearly how the words were 
interpreted in the early Church. Moreover, the expression “ breaking of 
bread** is applied to the Holy Eucharist by St JPaul. Cf. The heady 
which we breahy is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord ? (1 Cor. x. 
16). Lastly, we read in the account of the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist that Jesus took bread and blessed, and broke (St Matt. xxvi. 26), 

in prayers. Better, “in the prayers** (rats irpoaevxcus). The dis- 
ciples still used the customary prayers of the synagogue, but a special 
rite was adopted for the celebration of the Holy Eiicliarist, and we gather 
from the ancient liturgies of the Church that the first part of the Mass, 
which consists of prayers, readings from the Scriptures, and a sermon 
(on certain feasts), was undoubtedly framed on the services of the 
synagogue, while, from the offertory onwards, the ceremonies are 
evidently founded on — 

(1) the example of our Lord when He instituted the Holy Eucharist, 

(21 the ceremonies of the Paschal Supper, and 

(3; those employed in the services of the Temple by the priests who 
offered sacrifices (e.g. the later use of incense, the extending of the 
hands over the sacrifice), 

BK.I. 


7 
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48. Fiebat autem onini 
anirrije timor ; multa quoque 
prodigia, et sigiia per Apos- 
tolus in lerusalem iiebant, 
et metus erat magiius in 
universis. 

44. Omnes etiam, qui cre- 
debant, erant ])ariter, et 
habebant omnia comniuiiia. 

45. Possessiones et sub- 
stantias veiidebant, et divi- 
debant ilia omnibus, prout 
cuique opus erat. 

43. fear, A reverential awe filled tliose who bad*®?®^>erienced the 
marvellous effects of the coming of tlie Holy Spirit. This great fear 
was also in all^ and this was permitted by God in order that the faithful 
disciples, and the recruits who daily joined them, enjoying peace, the 
Church might be firmly rooted before the storm of persecution broke 
over it. 

wonders also and sigyis were done. These miracles were the apostles’ 
credentials. 

Verses 44-46 give us a graphic picture of how the early Christians lived. It is not 
possible that all the Christians without exceiUion adopted this common life, since wefimi 
references to disciples (who were such from the time of our Ijord) holding junijei’ty. 
Thus Mary, the mother of John Mark, had a house of her own in the city (m/m, xii. lu), 
hut the greater part adopted this community of g<»od.s, which was not obligatory. Cf. 
Acts V. 4 , where !St Peter, speaking of the hold wliich Ananias had sold, says ; Whilst it 
remained, did it not remain to thee? and, after it 'was sold, was it not in thy power? 
There is no record of this mode of life having been adopted elsewhere than in Jerusalem, 
and, even in this city, the practice must have ceased after 70-71 A.D., when Jerusalem 
was destroyed. 

44. they that believed were together. Commentators are not agreed as 
to the meaning of this passage, and various explanations have been 
given, e.g.— 

(а) They all occupied the same quarter of the city, and consequently were neighbours 
(Beelen). 

(б) They all occupied one dwelling (Wendt). 

(c) They were united in heart and soul (Calm. Patr,). 

(d) They lived in ditferent (juarters, hut were united in the synagogue at the hours of 
prayer, and for the distinctive Christian acts of worship in the Cenacle or some other 
large hall (Com., a Lap.). 

45. possessions. House and lands (KT‘nnara\ landed property, which 
would include agricultural a})pliances and trade implements. 

goods. Personal or movable property (virdp^fis). 

they soldj and divided. The tense shews that they began and continued 
to sell and divide (iiriirpacTKov Kal SiifiipiCov). We need not infer that 
the converts who accepted the conimiinity of goods sold all at once. 
They may have sold some, and held the rest in reserve for future needs. 

according as every one had need. The distribution was made with 
prudence. The apostles frequently exhorted the disciples to contribute 
to the needs of their poorer brethren. 

Thus St Paul comiuands each of the faithful of Corinth to lay up for charitable purpOBes 


43. And fear came upon every 
soul: many wonders also and signs 
were done by the apostles in Jeru- 
salem, and there was great fear in all. 

44. And all they that believed 
were together, and had all things 
common. 

45. Their possessions and goods 
they sold, and divided them to all, 
according as every one lisid need. 
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46. Quotidie quoque per* 
durantes unanimiter in 
templo, et frangentes circa 
domes panem, siimebant 
cibum cnm exnltatione, et 
simplicitate cordis, 

47. Collaudantes Deum, et 
habentes gi’atiam ad omnem 
plebem. Doiniims aut(!m 
augebat qui salvi fierent quo- 
tidie in idipsum. 


46. And continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple, and break- 
ing bread from house to house, they 
took their rtieat with gladness and 
simplicity of heart: 

47. Praising God and having 
favour with all the people. And 
the Lord increased daily together 
such as should be saved. " , 


on the first day of the week what it shall well please him (L Cor. xvi, 2), and he willed that 
alriLs should be priven not ivifh rndnes-i, etc. (2 Cor. ix. 7). All Catholics, therefore, are 
bound to give alms according to their means. 

46. conf/inuiny daily in the temple. Tbe Christian converts 

clung to tlie Jevvisli ritual until persecution and tbe destruction of the 
Temple forced them to relinquisli it. Thus St Luke describes the 
discdples : They were always in the temple praising and blessing God 
(xxiv, 53). 

hreahing bread. See Annotations on verse 42. St .John Chrysostom, 
Cajetan, Dionysius, and others take these words as referring to ordinary 
meals. 

from house to house. The original Greek may be rendered “ in every 
liouse” {aar' oFaov), just as wc render a like expression “in every city” 
{Karb. ‘k6kiv^ cli. XV. 21). Some, however, take it as meaning “at home,” 
i.e. privately, in contrast to the words “in the temple” {iv rc^ hpif). 
Whichever meaning be accepted, the words seem to confirm tlie view 
tliat tlie reference is to the Holy Eucharist, since this brings out the 
contrast more clearly. They prayed in the Teuiple, they celebrated 
the Holy Eucharist at liome, or from house to house, for a priest would 
not have been found in every liome. 

they took their meat. Here undoubtedly the reference is to ordinary 
nourishment (rpotp-qs). 

gladness and simplicity. The rich rejoiced to assist the poor, who were 
grateful for their liberality. The former gave liherally and unostenta- 
tiously, the latter were free from envy toward.s tliose who were ricli. 

simplicity. They had a “single eye” to the glory of God and the 
propagation of the Gospel. 

St Paul recommends tliis practice to his converts : Not serving to the eye, as pleasing 
men, but in simplicity of heart, fearmg Ood (Col. iii. 22). 

47. having favour with all the people. While acting with purity of 
intention for God alone, they edified all who witnessed their holy lives. 
The praise of men comes to those who do not seek it. The Christians, 
however, were not in favour with tlie rulers of Israel, as subsequent 
events proved. 

the Lord mcreased daily. Jesus Christ, from His throne in heaven, 
worked in and through His accredited agents — the apostles and their 
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fellow-helpers. Man is but thfe instrument, and all the glory must be 
given to God. 

such as should he 'saved. Better, “such as were being saved (toOs 
9ii»iopi.ivov5), 

Thia is the condition of a soul in a state of grace. Cf. With fear and trembling work 
out your salvation (Philip, ii. 12). The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination is utterly 
opposed to Scripture, since no man can be sure of salvation until he attains it, therefore 
never before death. This doctrine is also fatal to pure morals, since it engenders 
carelessness and indifference. 


Chapter III 

HEALING OF THE CRIPPLE AT THE BEAUTIFUL 
GATE OF THE TEMPLE 

1. Now Peter and John went up 
into the temple, at the ninth hour 
of prayer. 

2. And a certain man who was 
lame from his mother's womb, was 

1. Peter and John. Both in the gospels and in the Acts these two 
apostles are frequently mentioned as working together. After their 
visit to Samaria (m/m, viii. 14), St John’s name does not occur in 
the Acts, whereas St Peter is frequently mentioned. St Paul relates 
that he met St John when he went up on his fourth visit to Jerusalem 
(see Gal, ii. 9), and it is almost certain that St John attended the first 
Council of the, Church in J erusalem (Acts xv.). As his name does not 
occur after this time in the Acts {circa a.d. 50-51) it is probable that 
he left Jerusalem soon after this date. 

went up. Better, “ were going up ” (ayeSaivor). 

into the temple. (See Annot, on ch. ii. 46.) The Temple stood on 
Mount Moriah. It consisted of the Temple proper — “ the House of the 
Lord,” and of various courts, cloisters, and rooms for provisions, together 
with the apartments provided for the priests when officiating in their 
courses. 

at the ninth hour of prayer. Better, “for the hour of prayer, the 
ninth ” {M tV ttjj Trportvxvs, rrjy ivdrTjv). The preposition here 
rendered “at” (ivl) shews the time at which they desired to be present 
in the Temple, and hence is better rendered “ for.” The “ ninth ” hour 
corresponded approximately to three o’clock in the afternoon, but this 
differed with the season of the year. At the ninth hour, a sacrifice of a 
lamb was offered and incense was burned in the Holy Place. 

2. a certain man who was lame, etc. St Luke here takes up the 
thread of the narrative (see ch. ii. 48), and relates one of the “ wonders ” 


1. Petrus autem, et Jo- 
annes ascendebant in tern- 
plum ad horam orationis 
nonam. 

2. Et quidam vir, qui 
erat claudus ex utero matris 
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suse, baiulabatnr t quern 
ponebant quotidie ad portam 
tcmpli, quse dicitur Speciosa, 
ut peteret eleeraosynam ab 
introeuntibus in templum. 


carried ; ^hom they laid every day 
at the gate of the temple, which is 
called Beautiful, that he might ask 
alms of them that went into the 
temple. 


and “signs” done hy the apostles in Jerusalem^ while at the same time 
he shows that they still continued daily in the temple (oh. ii. 46). This 
cripple must often have seen our Lord entering the Temple, since 
for years he had been carried daily to it. At that Pasch when 
Jesus, at the age of twelve, remained behind in Jerusalem, that poor 
cripple was then about nineteen years old, and was probably then 
carried daily to the gate of the Temple. Thus for some thirty years he 
had asked alma at the Beautiful Gate, and was well known to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and to those who came up for the annual 
feasts. 

God has His own hours for succouring the afflicted, and whereas He Himself had 
deigned some three years previously to heal, at the pool of Bethsaida, a man who had 
suffered for thirty-eight years (see St John v. 1-9) from an infirmity, which had been 
inflicted as a punishment for sin, this poor cripple, whose lameness was due to no sin 
of his own, was left to be healed by the apostles, and the miracle led to the conversion 
of about live thousand. Faith accepts God’s providential dealings, and adores, knowing 
that the Creator all things orders all events wisely. 

The precincts of the “ Temple were thronged with beggars suffering from various 
Infirmities, and these unfortunate creatures were often laid near the houses of the rich.” 
Cf. And there was a certain beggar, named Lazarus, who lay at his gate, full of sores 
(St Luke xvi, 20). The gates of cities were also the resort of mendicants of all kinds. 
Now it came to pass, when he drew nigh to Jericho, that a certain blind man sat by the 
wayside, begging (St Luke xviii. 35). 

the gate. Lit. “ the door ” {0vpa) ; it is, however, spoken of as a 
“gate” {irv\T}) in verse 10. The two words, however, are inter- 
changeable. 

called Beautiful. It is not known for certain to which gate St Luke 
refers. The Nicanor Gate separated the Court of the Women from the 
“ Inner Court ” or “ the Court of Israel.” The Sbushan Gate, also on the 
east, led from Solomon’s Porch into the Court of the Gentiles, and faced 
the Nicanor Gate. The difficulty in localising the Beautiful Gate arises 
from the discrepancies in Josephus’ account, and the silence of the 
Talmud on this point ; hence our knowledge of the exact position of the 
Temple gates is far from accurate. 

alms. The word in the original {iheriiioa-vyrfy) signifies “pity” or 
“compassion,” whence it came to be used for the gift which was a 
tangible proof of pity. In the “ Kyrie eleison ” of the Liturgy we have 
a verb from the same root (eAcos, pity). 

them that went into the temple. Worshippers always entered the 
Temple by the right-hand side and quitted it by the left. The gate- 
ways were very wide, but, owing to the great concourse of people, it was 
necessary to regulate the traffic. Hence the cripple must have lain on 
the right side of the Beautiful Gate. 
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8. Is cum vidisset Petrum, 
et loannem incipientcs iu- 
troire in tempi urn, rogabat 
ut elcernosynam acciperet. 

4. Intuens autem in eura ' 
Petrus cum loanne, dixit : 
Respice in nos. 

5. At ille intendebat in 
eos, sperans se aliquid ac- 
cepturum ab eis. 

6. Petrus autem dixit: 
Argentum et aunim non est 
mihi : quod autem habeo, 


^ 3. He, when he had seen Peter 
and John about to go into the 
temple, asked to receive an alms. 

4. But Peter with John fastening 
his eyes upon him, said : Look upon 
us. 

5. But he looked earnestly upon 
them, hoping that he should receive 
something of them. 

6. But Peter said; Silver and 
gold I have none ; but what I have, 


3. asked to receive an alms. Various forms of asking alms are given 
in Jewish writings. The principal seem to have been ‘‘Have pity on 
me” or “Do good to thyself through me.” This second petition ex- 
presses a great truth, namely, that he who gives in a religious spirit, 
benefits more from his alms than the recipient ; hence it is not only our 
duty but to our interest “ to supiiort the wenl\\ and to remember the 
word of the Lord Jesus, how he said: It is a more blessed thing to 
give rather than to receive ** {infra., xx. 35). 

4 . Peter with John. This is the only example of a miracle being 
worked by two agents, as it appears to have been, since St Peter said to 
the cripple Look on us. The apostles do not appear to have spoken with 
each other concerning the lame man, but the same Holy Spirit inspired 
both to perform this deed of mercy. 

fastening his eyes upon him. St Luke often uses this verb (arej/ffw), 
“ to fix the eyes earnestly upon.” Of. And the eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fixed on him (St Luke iv. 20). See also Acts i. 9, iii. 12, vi. 15, 
vii. 55). St Paul also employs the verb (see 2 Cor. iii. 7-13), but it is 
not used by any other New Testament writers. 

Look upon us. They wished to excite tlie man’s attention and desires, 
but the latter were at first limited to a pecuniary gift. Yet the Holy 
Ghost was also working in the soul of tlie poor cripple, and bestowing 
on him the faith necessary to obtain his cure. 

5. he looked earnestly. Better, “he gave heed” We must 

supply some such word as “ mind ” or “ attention.” 

6. Silver and gold, etc. These words prove that the apostles faithfully 
*)bserved our Lord’s precept : JJo not possess gold, nor silver, nor money in 
your purses (St Matt. x. 9). 

The rabbinical traditions forbade a Jew to “enter into the 
mountain of the Temple with money hound up in his linen, or with his 
purse hanging behind him. But though it was not lawful for any to 
carry a purse into the Temple with him, yet was it very seldom that 
any did go into the Temple without money, either in his hand or 
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I give tliee: in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, arise, and walk. 

7. And taking him by the right 
hand, he lifted him up, and forth- 
with his feet and soles received 
strength. 

8. And he leaping up stood, and 

carried about them some other way, and that with an intent either 
to bestow in alms, or to make a voluntary offering in the treasury ; this 
is evident from those two mites of the poor widow ’’ (Lightfoot, ifora 
Hehr.^ p. 39). 

hut what I have. St Peter speaks witli full consciousness of the powers 
which he had received from Christ, and which had so often served to 
confirm his teaching (see ch. ii. 43), and had fulfilled the divine 
promise ; If you ask the Father anything in my name^ he will give it you 
(St John xvi. 23). 

in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. This expression frequently 
occurs in the Acts. “ In the name” {iv ot'Sjuan) is used to denote the 
person, office, and digTiity of the one bearing that name. This is clear 
irom tlie following passages : — 

(a) They indeed went f rom the presence of the council^ rejoicing that they 
were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus {infray v. 41). 

(b) For I tvill shew Mm how great things he must suffer for my 
names sake {infray ix. 16). 

(c) Men that have give^i their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
{infra, xv. 26). 

On this passage Mgr. le Camus remarks— 

“ This invocation is absolutely complete, since Jesun is the Saviour who delivers His 
peojjle (St Matt. i. 21). Christ is the Messias announced by the jjrophets (Acts ii. 31), wliile 
‘ of Nazareth ’ gives the reason why He was desjiised and rejected hy His own people 
(see St Matt. ii. 23; St John i. 47),’’ {L’oeuvre des Apotres, Tome i. p. 55). 

7. h£ lifted him up. St Peter had seen the lunatic hoy and his own 
mother-in-law healed thus by our Lord. Of. Jesus .... lifted him up, 
and he arose (St Mark ix, 26). Coming to her, he lifted her up, taking her 
by the hand (St Mark i. 31). 

The description of the cure is worthy of a physician who recognised the cause of the 
disease and the progressive stages of the cure. “ was also the way of Christ. Often 
He healed by word, often by an act, often also He stretched foi th the hand, wiiere men 
were somewhat weak in faith, that the cure might not apiiear to be spontaneous ” (St 
John Chrys., Horn., viii. 1). 

feet and soles. Lit. “soles and ankles” {al Kal ra crcpupd). The 

man’s lameness was evidently due to weakness of the arilde bones. 

The word here rendered feet originally signified the foundation on which a thing 
Tested, hence it came to signify the feet on which man stands. Our words “ base, ” 
“ basement,” etc., are from the same root. 

8. he leaping up ... . and walked. Tlie man leaped up at once, but 
he continued to walk about (irtpieirtfrci). The vivid word -picture shews 
that St Luke’s informant was an eye-witness of the miracle. Who could 


hoc tibi do : In nomine lesu 
Christi Nazareni surge, et 
ambula. 

7. Et apprehensa manu 
eius dextera, allevavit euiu, 
et ])rotinus consolidate sunt 
bases eius, et plantse. 

8. Et exsilicns stetit, et 
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ambukbat ; et intravit cum 
illis in templura ambulans, 
et exsiliens, et laudans Deum. 

9. Et vidit omnis populua 
eum ambulantem, et lau- . 
dantem Deuin. 

10. Cognosoebant autem 
ilium, quod ipse erat, qui 
ad eleemosynam sedebat ad 
Speciosam portam templi : 
et impleti sunt stupore et 
exstasi in eo, quod contigerat 
ilU. 

11. Cum teneret autem 
Petrum, et loannem, cu- 
currit omnis populus ad eos 
ad porticum, quae appellatur 
Salomonis, atupentes. 


walked and went in with them into 
the temple, walking, and leaping, 
and praising God. 

9. And all the people saw him 
walking and praising God. 

10. And they knew him, that it 
was he who sat begging alms at the 
Beautiful gate of the temple: and 
they were filled with wonder and 
amazement at that which had hap- 
pened to him. 

11. And as he held Peter and 
John, all the people ran to them to 
the porch which is called Solomon’s, 
greatly wondering. 


fathom the depth of the man’s joy when for the first time he was able to 
stand and to walk, and even to leap ? leaias’ prophecy was fulfilled on 
this occasion : Then shall the lame man leap as a hart (xxxv. 6). 

he ,,, , went in with them into the temple. These words seem to 
favour the view that he had lain at the outer eastern gate. Note that 
the man restored to health shews his deep gratitude by praising God in 
His Temple. 

10. they knew him. Lit. ‘Hhey had knowledge of him ” ((ircytyuirKSy avrhy). 
As he had lain for so many years at the gate, he was necessarily well 
known, especially to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but they found his 
features changed both by his restoration to health and his overflowing 
joy. Hence they looked attentively to assure themselves it was really 
the cripple whom they had seen at the gate. 

wonder and amazeme7it. They were convinced of the reality of the 
miracle, and consequently were awestruck. These witnesses were mostly 
Jews, to whom the miracle was a sign of our Lord’s power. 

11. is called. This shews that St Luke wrote before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and that the Temple was still standing when this narrative 
was penned. 

porch which is called Solomon^s. This cloister skirted the eastern side 
of the Gentiles’ Court, and, in Herod’s Temple, it consisted of a double 
row of Corinthian coluni^s, each thirty-seven feet high ; the foundations 
of this cloister were made by Solomon, who had had a deep valley filled 
up for the purpose. On this embankment, Zorobabel had built a cloister 
with stones taken from the ruins of the first Temple, which explains 
why the porch bore Solomon’s name. This porch was a favourite place 
of assembly, especially in the winter, as it received the first rays ot the 
rising sun, 

It was at the feast of the Dedication, in the preceding December, that Jesus had 
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walked iu Solomon's Porch, and that the Jews ha(^ attempted to stone Him because He 
had said : / and t/i« Father are one (St John x. SO). Now on this very spot a miracle 
was worked in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

Note. — Joseplius thus speaks of this porch or eastern cloisters : “ Tliese 
cloisters belonged to the outer court, and were situated in a deep valley, 
and had walls that reached four hundred cubits (in len^h), and were 
built of square and very white stones, the length of each of which stones 
was twenty cubits, and their height six cubits. This was the work of 
King Solomon, who first of all built the entire temple’’ {Ant.^ ix. ix). 
Josephus’ statement that Solomon actually built the cloisters is not con- 
firmed in the book of Kings. 


ST PETER’S SERMON IN SOLOMON’S PORCH 

12. But Peter seeing, made answer 
to the people : Ye men of Israel, 
why wonder you at this ? or why 
look you upon us, as if by our 
strength or power we had made this 
man to walk ? 

12. made answer. The Jews expressed their amazement by their 
looks rather than by their words ; and St Peter, seeing their unexpressed 
desire for information, explained how the miracle had been worked. 

The verb “ to an.swer ” is often used in Scriptural language as equivalent to “ began 
to speak.” Cf. At that time Je»U8 answered and said: / confess to thee, 0 Father {Bt 
Mutt. xi. 25). As the people were of opinion, and all were thinkingin their hearts of John, 
that perhaps he might he the Christ, John answered, saying unto all: 1 indeed baptize 
you with water, etc. (St Luke iii. 16-X6). 

Ye men of Israel, This title recalled the dignity of the nation with 
whom alone God had made a special covenant. As Marshall remarks 
on this passage : “ The Hebrew shared the glory of being a descendant of 
Abraham with the Ishmaelite.s ; of Isaac with the Edomites ; but of 
Jacob with no one, it was particularly his own. Their descent was 
traced to Jacob, not as Jacob, but as ‘‘ Israel,^ “ who had power with God 
and man and prevailed.” The ten tribes assumed the title kingdom of 
Israel ” as one of peculiar honour. 

In this sermon St Peter shews clearly the New Dispensation is but the continuation 
and development of the Old. The God of Abiaham, Isaac, and Jacob, who had done so 
much for His people by the ministry of the prophets, had also glorified Jesus of Nazareth 
by healing this cripple. 

at this. The words in the original might mean “ this man ” or ‘‘ this 
thing” (Jirl roircf)), but as we have the pronoun “ him ” in the next clause, 
it is evident that we must supply the word “man” rather than “ thing” 
oir“ miracle.” 

look yon. See Aimot. on verse 4. 

strength or power. This reading is found in the Vulgate, the Syrian 
and the Armenian versions, but the Greek codices all read “piety” or 


12. Videns autein Petrus, 
responditad populum : Viri 
Israelite quid miraraini in 
hoc, aut nos quid intuemini, 
quasi nostra virtu te aut pote- 
state fecerimus hunc ambu- 
lare t 
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♦ 13. The God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, 
the God of our fathers, hath glorified 
his Son Jesus, whom you indeed 
delivered up and denied before the 
face of Pilate, when he judged he 
should be released. 

“holiness” (eucrejSela), instead of “strength.” The Greek Fathers also 
give the word “ piety.” Consequently both these readings have good 
MS. authority. 

The apostles rejected the idea that any natural strength or power (or, as the Creek 
reads. ‘']>iety ’ or “merit of iioliness ”) of their own had merited that their prayer (on 
behalf of the cripple) should i»e heard. The Jews held that miracles were a proof of the 
holiness of the one who worked them. C’f. A^ow we know that, God doth not hear 
sinners : bat if a man be a server of God, and doth his will, him, he heareth (Ht John ix, 31). 
St John Chrysostom (in h. 1.) writes ; “ l>o you see how clear of all ambition he is, and 
how he repels the honour paid to him? lu the same manner also did the ancient lathers ; 
for instance, Daniel said, Not bt/ any wisdom that I have (Dan. ii. 80). And, again, Joseph 
said, Doth not interpretation belong to Godi " {Horn., ix. 1). 

13. The God of Abraham^ etc. It was thus that God had revealed 
Himself to Moses at the burning bush, when He said : / ayn the God of 
thy Father^ the God of Abraham,, the God of Isaac,, and the God of Jacob 
(Exod. iii. 6). St Peter had heard our Lord appeal to the God of 
Abraham (see St Matt. xxii. 32), jirobahly in that same porch, when, in 
Holy Week, He answered the Sadducees concerning the resurrection of 
the dead. Now the God of Abraham is spoken of as the One who 
glorified Jesus by raising Him from the dead. 

hath glorified his Soti. Better, “ his servant ” (T?)r TraTSa avrov.) “ The 
Servant” was a title given to the Mes.sias. Thus the words recorded by 
Isaias (xliii. 10), You are my 7c/itues,?es^ saith the Lord, and yriy servani whom 
I have chosen,, Sive explained as meaning “ my Servant the Messias.” 

The Hebrew word here translated “servant” admits of no other 
rendering, whereas the Greek word by which it is translated (waTy) may 
mean either “servant” or “son.” A Hellenistic Jew would therefore 
naturally translate the passage by “son,” whereas a Palestinian Jew, like 
St Peter, would read “ servant.” (The ordinary Greek word for son is 
vUs.) God had glorified His Servant, the Messias, by raising Him from 
the dead, and by the healing of the cripple, through faith in His Name. 

delivered wp and denied. When they brought Him bound aytd 
delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor (St Matt, xxvii. 2). St Peter, 
however, here refers not only to the actual delivering up of Jesus into 
the hands of His enemies, but to the whole drama of the sacred Passion, 
and the treachery by which they compassed His death. While the 
rulers of Israel handed Jesus over to Pilate, the peo2)le denied our Lord 
by preferring that Barabbas should be released (see St Luke xxiii. fS). 
The rulers denied Christ when, in answer to Pilate’s question, Shall I 
crucify your king i the chief priests ayiswered ; We have no king hut Cossar 
(St Johnxix. 15). 


13. Deiis Abraham, et 
Deus Isaac, et Dens lacob, 
Deus patrum nostrorum 
glorificavit filiura suum 
iesum, qnem vos qiiideny 
tradidistis, et negastia ante' 
faciem Pilati, iudicaiite illo 
dimitti. 
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14. Vos autem sanctum 
et iustum negastis, et j)eti- 
vstis virum hoiiiicidam doiiari 
vobis : 

15. Auctorem vero vitae 
interfecistis, quern Dens 
auscitavit a mortuis, cuius 
nos testes sumus. 

16. Et in fide nominis 


14. Bul. you denied the Holy One 
and the Just, and desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you. 

15. But the author of life you 
killed, whom God hath raised from 
the dead, of which we are witnesses. 

16. And in the faith of his name. 


before the fact of Pilate, This is an idiom, common both in Hebrew 
and Greek, for “ in the presence of.” 

when he judged^ etc. The words in the original are stronger, and are 
rendered in the B.V. “ when he had determined to release him.” Pilate 
had declared our Lord to be innocent, and had “given sentence” 
{Kpivavros) to release Him. 

14. the Holy One and the Just. These are Scriptural titles for Christ, 
the Messias, e.g . — 

(ft) For I am the Lord thy Qod^ the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour (Is. xliii. 8). 

(b) Hor wilt thou give thy Holy One to see eoiTU'ption (Ph. xv. ll»). 

(c) By his knowledge shall this my just Servant jitsti/y many, and he shall hear their 
iniquitieii (Is. liii. 11). 

Even the demoniac had acknowledgeds Christ as the Holy Onr of God (see St Mark i. 24) , 
and Pilate's wife spoke of Him as a. just man (.St Matt, xxvii. 19). 

desired a murderer. Note the contrasts in this passage : — 

(n) The Jews denied the Holy and the Just, and they asked as a favour 
that Barabbas might be released. 

(h) They slew the Author of life, and obtained jiardon for a murderer. 

Two Evangelists, St Mark and St Luke, record that Barabbas was both a robber and a 
murderer. CL There was one called Barabbas .... who in the sedition had committed 
murder (St Mark xv. 7). See also St Luke xxiii. 19). 

to he granted. The word used (xap‘ 0 ' 6 ^»'at) signifies “ to be accorded as a 
favour,” not as a right. 

The same verb occurs in ch. xxvii. 24 ; Behold, God hath given thee all them that sail 
with thee. 

15. the author of life. “ This expression {rhv kpxvy^v rrjs C^rjs) signifies 
one who shews the way of life, and who gives life to those who follow 
him ’’ (Mgr. le Camus). The reference is evidently to the life of the soul, 
since, as Knabenhauer remarks : “As St Peter is speaking of the Messias 
whom they killed, we can only think of that life of which the Messias 
is the Author and Giver, namely, of supernatural life” {Actus Apos., 
in h. 1.). 

Some critic.s see in these words a reference to the raising of Lazarus, since it was this 
miracle which had so ai’t)used the envy of the Pharisees that they determined to kill 
Jesus. 

whom God hath raised, —i.e. from the dead. 

16. in the faith of his name, etc. The faith of the apostles was the 
instrumental cause of the healing of the lame man, but the power of 
Christ was the efficacious cause of the miracle. The cri 2 )ple had been 
commanded to walk hi the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, but Christ 
had given that faith to His apostles, and thus His promise was fulfilled : 
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eius, hnnc, quejn vos vidi- 
stis, et nostis, confinnavit 
nomen eius: et tides, quiB 
per eum est, dedit integram 
sanitatem istam in conspectu 
omnium vestrum. 

17. Et nunc, fratres, scio 
quia per ignorantiam fecistis, 
sicut et principes vestri. 

18. Deus autem, quae prae- 
nuntiavit per os omnium 


tills man whom you have seen and 
known, hath his name strengthened ; 
and the faith which is by him, hath 
given this perfect soundness in the 
sight of you all. 

17. And now, brethren, I know 
that you did it through ignorance, 
as did also your rulers. 

18. But those things which God 
before had shewed by the mouth of 


And the Lord said: If you had faith like to a grain of mustard-seedy you 
might say to this mulbeiry-treSy Be thou rooted upy and be thou trcmsplanted 
into the sea : and it would obey you (St Luke xvii. 6). 

the faith which is by him^ — i,e, the faith which is the gift of God. 

perfect soundness. This is a medical term (6\oK\7jpla) signifying 
perfect health. The man by leaping and walking proved that he was 
cured. 

17. And now. (xai vvtf.) This is a common form of transition used 
by St Luke, e.g , — 

(a) And now come, and I wUl send thee, etc. (vii. 34), 

(b) And now send men to Joppa (x. 5). 

(c) And now £ exhort you to be of good cheer (xxvii. 22), 

brethren^ St Peter now uses a more all'ectionate term, “ softening his 
tone, and reminding them of their oneness of blood and covenant with 
the speaker’’ (Alford). 

through igrwrancey etc. The rulers were far more culpable than the 
people, since, knowing the Scriptures, they should not have allowed them- 
selves to b§ blinded by their passions and prejudices. The people were 
guilty in that^ at the bidding of their rulers, they clamoured for the 
blood of one, whom they knew to be innocent. There was grievous sin 
on both sides, yet a certain ignorance could be pleaded in extenuation, 
since neither recognized in Christ “ the Lord of Glory ” (see 1 Cor. ii. 8). 

“ Although St Peter endeavours to excuse their crime, ho does not hold them guilt- 
lens. When on the cross Jesus said : Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,** He gives us to understand that, if He asks mercy on account of their ignorance, 
nevertheless, the greatness of the sin requiied the exercise of God’s mercy (Mgr. le 
Camus). 

Note.— St Paul, excuses the Jews of Antioch from the same motive. The rulers 
thereof , not knowing him, nor the voices of the prophets. . . . And finding no cause of 
death in him^ they desired of Pilate that they might kill him {infra, xiii. 27-28). An 
regards sins of Imorance, we have our Lord’s clear teaching ; He that knew not, and did 
tldngs worthy of dripes, shall be beaten with few stripes (St Luke xli. 48), Culpable 
ignorance of our faith is a sin of omission against the first commandment. Ood, if 
inilnUely Just, is also infinitely merciful, therefore He will allow for any circumstances 
Which duhinish the guilt of the offender. 

18. those things which God before, etc. It was thus that our Lord Himself 
had explained the Scriptures to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus ; 
And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he e'xpounded to them in all 
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prophetarum, pati Christum 
suum, sic implevit 

19. Poenitemini igitur, et 
convertimini ut deleantur 
peccata vestra ; 

20. Ut cum veneriut tem- 
pora refrigerii a conspectu 
Domini, et miserit eum, qui 


all the jTrophets, that his Christ 
should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. 

19. Be penitent, therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out. 

20. That when the times of re- 
freshment shall come from the pre- 
sence of the Lord, and he shall send 


the scriftures the things that were concerning him (St Luke xxiv. 27). 
All the prophets who had spoken of the Messias had predicted His 
sufferings, and some, by their lives and tribulations, were types of Him. 
The Jews, blinded by their desires and prejudices, refused to accept 
these prophecies literally, whereas they clung to all the predictions 
which loretold the glory of the Messias. 

that his Christ should suffer. As Kackham remarks : “ St Peter has 
meanwhile been removing the offence of the cross by pointing out 
that — 

(1) It was the deed of the Jews. 

t2) Jesus was perfectly innocent. 

(3) He had conquered death, and suffering was but the gate to the office of the 
Messias— viz. a Lordship of Life. 

(i) It was the will of God, foreshadowed in the suffering Servant of Isaiah.'* 

19 . Be penitent See Annot, on ii. 38. Repentance is the indispens- 
able condition for obtaining tbe remission of sins. 

blotted out. The metaphor is taken from a wax tablet, on which letters 
were written with the fine end of a metal stylus, and effaced or “ blotted 
out ” with the blunt end. 

20. of refreshment. The Greek word here used signifies 

rest,” “ relaxation,” or “ breathing time,” and is applied to Pharao’s 

relief when the plague of frogs ceased. Of. Pharao seeing that rest was 
given, hardened his own heart (Ex. viii. 15). By “ times of refreshment” 
most Catholic commentators and many others understand the full 
fruition of the Messianic reign after the second Advent, when God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and death shall he no more 
(Apoc. xxi, 4). Thus the Psalmist exclaims : JVe have passed through 
fire and water, and thou hast brought us out into a refreshment (Ps. 
Ixv. 12). 

St Paul speaks of this rest : Seeing it is a just thing with God to repay , to you 
are trolled, rest with us when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven withUie 
angels of his power ^ in a flame fire yielding vengeance to them who know not God, and 

who obey not the gospel gf our Lord Jesus Christ (2 Thess. i. 6-8). The expression also 
implies that an interval of labour, anguish, and tribulation must precede these ‘Himes 
of I'elroshraent.*' That God has so ordained, we know from the teaching of Christ 
Himself, for after having foretold the terrible convulsions of Nature, which will take 
place at the end of the world, He concludes : But when these things begin to come to pass, 
look up, and lift up your heads : because your redemption is at hand (St Luke xxi. 28). 

the presence of the Lord. A Hebraism meaning “from God,” i.e. 
by His divine providence. When “the times of refreshment” 
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prsedicatus eat vobis, lesum him who hath been preached unto 
Chnstam, 

p. Quern oportet quidem 21. Whom heaven indeed must 

tempora rcstitutionis oin- receive until the times of the resti- 
nium, quae locutiis est Deus tution of all things, wliich God hath 
per OS ^nctoruin suorum a epokeii by the month of liis holy 

prophets irorn the beginning of the 

22. Moysos quidem dixit : WOlld. 

Qiioniara Piophetam susci- 22. For MoSCS Stfld *. Jl pTOphct 

^ l5y 1 % ^ 

come, they do so by God’s decree, which goes fortl^i J His presence 

(Alford). , of mv 

and he shall send him. “ That he may send him is a better rendering 
of the Greek {aTrocm'iKr)). 

preached unto you. The best MSS. give preordained unto you 
The first-fruits of tlie Messianic reign were to be 
for the chosen people of God, hence to them first the Gospel was preached. 

21. IVhom heaven indeed must receive. Tlie word St Jerome uses, 
“ snscipere,” “ to retain,” “ to keep,” renders the meaning clearly. Christ 
must remain in heaven until the appointed time which the Father hath 
put in his own power (supra, i. 7). During this interval the Church on 
earth continues, with the assistance of the Holy Sj)irit, the work of 
evangelizing the world. 

the times of the restitution of all things. Onr Lord once, in reply to a 
question of His disciples, answering said to them : Elias indeed shall come, 
and restore all things. But I say to you, that lUias is already come hut 
they knew him^ not (St Matt. xvii. 11-12). Hence we see that the expres- 
sion “ the restitution of all things” is used in a twofold sense, — 

(a) With reference to the inaugurating of Christ’s earthly kingdom by 
the ministry of the Baptist. 

(b) With reference to His second Advent. Cf. Behold I make all 
things new ( Apoc. xxi. 5), A nd I saw a new heaven and a new earth, for 
the first heaven and the jwst earth was gone, and the sea is now no more 
(ibid, i.) 

In this passage the words are used by St Peter in tlie second sense. 
which. This refers to “ times ” of which the prophets spoke. 
from the beginning of the world. Lit. “ from the earliest point of time,” 
The fii-st promise of the Redeemer was made to Adam and Eve Ijy God 
Himself in the Garden of Eden (see Gen. iii. 15), and that promise was 
recorded by the pen of Moses. 

The truth expressed by this clause was familiar to the Jews. Cf. As he spoke by the 
mouth of his holy prophets^ who are f rom the beginning (St Luke f. 70). 

22. Moses said. The Jews based their belief on Moses and the pro- 
phets ; St Peter, by quoting tlie proj)hets and Moses the Lawgiver, 
tthows that both pointed to the Messias. 

A propheU St Peter here quotes freely from Deut. xviii. 18-19 which 
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tabit vobis Dominus Dous 
vester de fratribua vestris, 
tamquam me, ipsum audietis 
iiixta omnia quiocunique lo- 
cutus fuei'it vobis. 

23. Erit autem : omnis 
anima, qiife non aiidicrit 
Proplietani ilium, oxtormina- 
bitur de plebe, 

24. Et omnes propbetffi a 
Samuel, et deinceps, qui 
locuti sunt, annul! tiavcrurit 
dies istos. 

25. Vos estis filii propbeta- 
rum et testameiiti, (]Uod 
disposuit Deus ad patres 


shall the %orcl your God raise wp 
unto you of your hreihren, like unto 
me : him you shall hear according to 
all things ivliatsoever he shall speak 
to you. 

23. And it shall he, that every soul 
which will not hear that yrophet, shall 
he destroyed from among the people. 

24. And all the prophets from 
Samuel and afterwards, who have 
spoken, have told of these days. 

25. You are the children of the 
prophets and of the testament 
which God made to our fathers, 


runs thus : I will raUe up a prophet out of the midst of their brethren liJce to 
thee ; arid I will put tny words in his mouth, and he shall speak to them all 
that I shall command him. And he that will not hear his words, which he 
shall speak in my name, I will he the revenger. 

That suck a prophet was expected is clear from several passages of the 
Scriptures, e.g . — 

iq) The deputation from the Sanhedrin asked St John the Baptist, Art thou the 
prophet? (St John i. 21). 

(6) After the f«t'ding of the five thousand : Those men, tvhen they had seen what a 
miracle Jems had done, said : 2'his is of a tru th the prophet that is to come into the world 
{ibid. vi. 14). 

(c) At the feast of Ta])ernacles. Some said. This is the prophet indeed {ibid. vil. 40). 

raise up, — i.e. “ appoint ” or ‘‘ send.” There is no reference here to 
the Resurrection. 

unto you. Note how St Peter brings out the privikges of the Jews, 
as in verses 20, 25, 26. 

like unto me. Moses was a type of Christ. 

him you shall hear. These words are a parenthesis, and are not in the 
original prophecy. 

23. shall be destroyed, etc. St Peter paraphrases the words of Moses, 
which run thus, “ 1 will be the revenger ” ; the sense, however, is 
identical. 

24. all the prophets from Samuel. Samuel was the first great prophet 
after Moses, and tlie founder of the scliools of the prophets (see 1 Kings 
xix. 20). lie records one of the clearest Messianic promises in quoting 
the words of Nathan to David, I mill raise up thy seed after thee .... 
and 1 will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever (2 Kings vii. 12-13). 
In the Talmud, Samuel is styled “ the master of the prophets.” 

25. You are the children of the prophets. The Jews were of the same 
race as the prophets, aud to them the prophecies were addressed. 
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nostros, dicens ad Abraham ; 
Et in semine tuo benedi* 
centur omnes famlliae terras. 

28. Vobis primum Deus 
suscitans Filium auum, misit 
eum benedicentem vobis ; ut 
convertat se unusquisque a 
nequitia sua. 


saying to Abraham: And in thy 
seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed, 

26. To you first God raising up 
his Son, hath sent him to bless you : 
that every one may convert himself 
from his wickedness. 


And in thy seed^ etc. The quotation is from Gen. xii, 3 : In thee shall 
all the kindred of the earth he blessed. The Jews prided themselves on 
being the children of the covenant. Of. He hath not done in like manner 
to every nation, and his judqments he hath not made manifest to them 
(Ps. cxlvii. 20). 

26. To you first. Thus St Paul taught. Cf. To the Jews firsts and also 
to the Greek^ i.e. Gentile (Rom. ii. 10). 

his Son. Better, ‘‘ His Servant,” as in verse 13. 
sent him to bless you. Lit, “sent him blessing you ” (eyAcyoCi/ra). 
that every one may convert^ etc. This is the great blessing Christ came 
to bestow on man — the pardon of sin through the Redemption. Con- 
version, i.e. a change from a sinful to a holy life, is the joint work of 
God and man. God bestows the grace, man co-operates by his good will. 

wickedness. The Greek has the plural “ wickednesses ” (iroyrjpiclfy), thus 
referring to the different kinds of sin which men commit. 


Chapter IV 


ST PETER AND ST JOHN BEFORE 
THE SANHEDPvIN 


1, Loquentibus autem illis 
ad populum, supervencnint 
sacerdotes, et magistratua 
templi, et Sadducsei, 


1. And as they were speaking to 
the people, the priests and the 
officer of the temple and the Sad- 
ducees came upon them, 


1. And as they were speaking. The arrival of the priests interrupted 
the discourse. The Temple authorities were suspicious of large gather- 
ings in the Temple courts, as such assemblies had often brought them 
into collision with the Roman governors. 

the priests. Evidently those who were on duty that week. The 
priests were divided into twenty-four courses, each of which served in 
turn for seven days, beginning on the Sabbath-day. 

the officer of the temple. St Luke refers to the magistrates of the temple 
in his gospel (ch. xxii. 4, 62), where they are spoken of in the plural, 
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2. Dolentes quod docerent 

? o|)ulum, et annuntiarent in 
esu resurrectioneiu ex mor- 
tuis ; 

3. Et iniecenint in eos 
xnanUB, et posuerunt eos in 
custodiam in crastinum : erat 
enira iam vespcra. 


2. Beilbg grieved that they taught 
the people, and preached in Jesus 
the resurrection from the dead : 

3. And ihey laid hands upon 
them, and put them in hold, till the 
next day ; for it was now evening. 


It seems that the officer here mentioned was the captain of the various 
bands of Levites who guarded the Temple night and day. Each band 
had its own chief, and one officer presided over them all. 

From the fact that his name is found joined with that of the chief priests, we may 
Infer that he held a high position. There is a reference to the officer of the Templp in 
BeM. Jud., vi. 5. 3. Besides the duty of supervising the Levitical guards, the captain and 
his subordinate officers looked after the Temple buildings and other material offices. 
The Talmudists speak of this officer as “ the man of the mountain of the house.” 

the Sadducees. These were a sect of Jews, mostly influential and 
wealthy, who held materialistic views. St Luke gives their principal 
tenet in ch. xxiii. 8 : The Saddticees say that there is no resvfrrection^ 
neither angel^ 7ior spirit, hut the Pharisees confess both. 

The name “ Sadducee” is said to be derived from “ Zadok.” Two eminent men bore 
this name. 

1. Zadok, a high-priest, who lived in the time of Solomon. 

2. Zadok, a disciple of Antigonua Socheus (a Nasi of the Sanhedrin, circa B.C. 260). 

The high-priest and his kindred were mostly Sadducees. 

came upon them. The same expression is used in some Greek codices 
of the chief priests, scribes, and ancients who “ came upon ” our Lord 
when He was walking in the Temple, perhaps in that very porch (see 
St Luke XX. 1). It was thus, too, that the angel appeared to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem (see St Luke ii. 9). 

2. Being gmeved that they taught.^ etc. The hostility of the Sadducees 
is noticeable after the Resurrection of Christ, on which the apostles laid 
such stress. 

As this doctrine was opposed to the materialistic creed of the Sadducees, they 
nnturally tried to prevent its promulgation, fearing to lose their prestige and influence 
should it gain ground with the people. 

in Jesus, The apostles appealed to the Resurrection of Jesus, since 
His resurrection is a pledge that all mankind shall rise again. 

Of. For by a man came death, and by a man the resurrection of the dead. And as in 
Adam all die, so cUso in Christ all shall be made alive (1 Cor. xv. 21, 22). 

3. laid hands. The captain with his guards arrested the apostles. As 
a sect, the Sadducees had no judicial power. 

in hold. Lit. “ in custody ” (ds rtipvtriv), either into private keeping 
or the public prison. The latter seems more probable, since we read in 
ch. V. 18, they put them in the common prison, 

Lumby remarks: “The Jews only employed imprisonment for this precautionary 
purpose. It was not a mode of punishment with them, and where we ftiid mention of It as 
80 iised in the Stiripture records, the authorities who inflicted it were ftot Jewish ” (Camb. 
Qk. Test., p, 121). 

evenmg. The apostles had gone up to the Temple at three o’clock, 

mu ,8 
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THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES 


[cH. IV, 4-5. 


4. Multi autem eorum, 
qui audiferant verbum, credi- 
derunt : et factus est nu- 
merus virorum quinque 
millia. 

5, Factum est autem in 
crastinum, ut congregarentur 
principes eorum, et seniores 
et scribae in lerusalern. 


4. But many of them, who had 
heard the word, believed : and the 
number of the men was made five 
thousand. 

6. And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that their princes, and 
ancients, and scribes were gathered 
together in Jerusalem ; 


and it was now “ the second evening,” i.e. about six o’clock, when the day 
ended. 

We read iti Jer. xxi. 12, 0 house of Davidy thus saith the Lord : Judge ye judgment in 
the morning. On this the Ilabbia based their precept that “ judgments about life must 
be begun in the day and concluded in the day.” 

4. many of them^ etc. The peo])le were not deterred from accepting 
the apostles’ teaching hy the hostility of their rulers. Possibly some of 
these converts were among the great mnltitiule who, when Christ 
preached in the Temple, heard him gladly (St Mark xii. 37). Their 
eager acceptation contrasts with the hostility of tlie rulers of Israel. 
heard the word^ — i.e. St Peter’s sermon. 
believed. They accepted Jesus Christ as the Messias. 
the mimher of the men. There were now about five thousand disciples in 
all, according to the more generally received opinion, whicli is based on the 
ordinary meaning of the Greek verb {iy^p^Gv) “ amounted to ” or “ came 
to ” ; consequently St Luke here gives ns to understand that two thousand 
converts had recruited the ranks since the day of Pentecost. 

Some of the fathers (St Jerome, St Jn. Chrys., St Aug.) lake the five thousand exclusive 
of thoie who were received into the Church at Pentecost, It is probable that “men” 
is used generically here to include persons of both sexes. 

Cf. TIip queen of the south shall rise in the judgment with the men of this generation 
(St Luke xi. 31). 

6. their j — i.e. the princes or rulers of the Jews. It is clear from the 
context to whom the pronoun refers. 

princesy and ancients ^ and scribes. These three classes constituted the 
Sanhedrin, which consisted of seventy-one members : — 

(a) The chief priests and the twenty-four heads of courses (see 
St Luke i. 5). 

(5) The scribes or lawyers. 

\c) The elders or heads of families. 

(d) The president and the Sagan or vice-president. 

The chief priests and the scribes represented the religious constituent ; 
the ancients, the political and executive. 

The Sanhedrin was the supreme .Jewish court of appeal, but under the Homans, it no 
longer had the power to inflict capital punishment. 

in Jerusalem^ The preposition used in the Greek varies. Some MSS. 
read ‘‘ in,” others read “ into.” The latter is used after verbs of motion 
towards a place. As the affair was urgent, it is highly probable that the 
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6. Et Annas princepa 
sacerdotum, et Caiphas, et 
loannes, et Alexander, et 
quotqi^uot erant de genere 
sacerdotali. 

7. Et statuentos eos in 
medio, interrogabant : In qua 
virtute, aut in quo nomine 
fecistis hoc vos ? 


6. And* Annas the high-priest, 
and Caiphas, and John, and Alex- 
ander, and as many as were of the 
kindred of the high-priest. 

7. And setting them in the midst, 
they asked : By what power, or by 
what name have you done this ? 


members of the Sanhedrin who dwelt in the suburbs had been summoned 
to assemble in the city. 

Those who accept tlie former reading (ei/), “ in,” take it as pointing out the city itself 
as distinct from the Temple, and they infer that the exaininatif»n was not held in the 
“ Oazitli ” within the Temple Court, but in the Senate-house, outside the Temple area, by 
the west wall. 

6. Annas j the hiyh-priest. Annas was the ex -high-priest, a man of 
great influence, whose five sons held in turn the office of high-priest. 
Our Lord was taken to A nnas first, for he was father-in-law to Caiphas, 
who was the high-priest of that year (St John xviii. 13). As this office, by 
the Mosaic Law, was held for life, the people considered Annas as the 
pontiff “ de jure,” and the one who actually held the office as the pontiff 
“ de facto.” 

Caiphas, The son-in-law of Annas, who held office from a.d. 18-36, 
having been appointed by the Koman procurator, Valerius Gratus. 

John and Alexander, Nothing is known for certain of these tivo, but 
it has been conjectured that they were closely related to the family of 
the high-priest, as their names are thus noted. 

Lightfoot identifies .Tohn with the famous Kabbi .Tohanan ben Zaccai of whom the 
Tttlmudists speak, and who, after the fall of Jerusalem, obtained the authorization of the 
Homans to establish the assemblies of the Sanhedrin at Japhneli. Some think that 
Alexander was the wealthy alabarch or governor of the .Fews in Egypt. According to 
Josephus, he was a principal person among his contemporaries both for his family and his 
wealth. He was also more eminent for his piety than his son Alexander, etc. {Antiq., 
XX., V. 1). Patrizzi remarks that there is nothing to prevent our accepting the hypothesis 
that this Alexander was on a visit to Jerusalem, and that, on account of his zeal for the 
Temple, he obtained a seat as a Sanhedrist. 

of the kindred of the high-priest. Lit. “ of the high-priestly family.” 
The Greek adjective here used is rarely found (apxt(pciTtKov), We 
must understand those who had held the office of high-priest, and 
also influential members of their families. 

7. setting them in the midst. So a short time previously, J esus Himself 
had been sent to Caiphas the high-priest, where the scribes and the ancients 
were assembled (St Matt. xxvi. 57). The Sanhedrists sat in a semicircle 
on raised seats, and the accused stood in the centre. Behind them sat 
three rows of the disciples of the Rabbis. 

The rulers of Israel expected that these simple Galileans would be frightened and 
deterred from their resolution to preach the Gospel, when they found themselves in the 
midst of such a solemn assembly of great men. But, strong in their faith of Jesus Christ, 
the apostles faced their accusers. 

they ashed. Better, “ began asking ” (iwupddyoyro). The question was 
put by several, or repeated by the same person. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTtBS 


[cH. IV. 8-9. 


8. Tunc repletna Spiritu 
jsancto Petrus, dixit ad eos : 
Principes populi, et seniores, 
audite : 

9. Si nos hodie diiudi- 
camur in benefacto homiiiis 
infirini, in quo iste sal v us 
factus est, 


^ 8. Then Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost, said to them : Ye 
princes of the people and ancients, 
hear : 

9. If we this day are examined 
concerning the good deed done to 
the infirm man, by what means he 
hath been made whole, 


By what power? Lit. ‘‘What kind of power 1” (’E^^ voitf, dvpdfji«i}). 
The word used points to a miraculus power, and it is evident that there 
is no attempt to deny the miracle, but the rulers probably wished to 
convict the apostles of sorcery. By the Law of Moses, those who worked 
W’onders by the power of the devil were condemned to death. 

by what name ? St Peter had worked the miracle in the name o/ Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth (ch. iii. 6), and had openly declared that he had done 
so by this name (iii. 16). Certainly these facts had been communicated 
to the Sanhedrin, but they wished to obtain a formal answer, and 
perhaps hoped that the apostles would not dare to repeat this statement 
in their presence, and that, consequently, the Name of Jesus would be 
discredited. 

The Jews exorcised by invoking the names of certain angels, of the patriarchs, or the 
name of Solomon. 

have you done this ? There is extreme contempt in the question, and 
the pronoun “ you ” (o/xfTs) is very emphatic by its position. The judges 
also refrain from speaking of the good deed performed as a miracle, but 
merely call it “ this thing (rovro), 

8. Peter, filled mth the Holy Ghost. Tims our Lord’s promise was 
fulfilled which St Matthew records in his gospel : But vAen they shall 
deliver you up, take no thouyht how or what to speak : for it shall be given 
you in that hour lohat to speak. For it is not you that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father that speaketh in you (x. 19-20. See also St Luke xxi. 
i2-16). Whence we learn that God always assists His servants in the 
work which He assigns to them, and this holds good of the humblest 
disciple. 

Ye princes of the people, etc. St Peter pays due respect to those who 
sit in Moses’ seat; at the same time, he gladly seizes his first opportunity 
of addressing the rulers of Israel, and of announcing to them the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

9. If. There is no doubt expressed here, and the conjunction used is 
equivalent in this context to “since.” 

we . . . . are examined. The Greek word {hvaKpivdn^da) is used 
technic<ally of a judicial enquiry. 

In classical Greek it is used only of a preliminary examination, not of an actual trial. 

good deed. Lit. “act of benevolence” (toepyeo-fiG. Thus St Peter 
designates the miracle, to which his judges scornfully referred as “this 
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10. Notiira sit omnibus 
vobis, et Omni plebi Israel ; 
quia in nomine Domini 
nostri lesu Christi Kazareni, 
quem vos crucifixistis, quern 
Deus suscitavit a raortiiis, in 
hoc iste^astat coram vobis 
sanus. 

11. Hie est lapis, qui 
reprobatus est a vobis aedi- 
ficantibus, qui factus est in 
caput aiiguli : 


10. Be It known to you all, and 
to all the people of Israel, that by 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, .whom you crucified, 
whom God hath raised from the 
dead, even by him this man standeth 
here before you whole. 

11. Tliis is the stone which loas 
rejected hy yon the builders : which 
is become the head of the corner : 


thing.” He also calls attention to the fact that they are being tried not 
as malefactors but as benefactors, 

been made whole. Lit. “ been saved ” {(rio-uarTai). The word originally 
referred to soundness of body, then it was applied to healing bodily 
infirmities, and finally, by analogy, to deliverance from spiritual 
evils. 

10. Jesus Christ of Nazareth. St Peter quotes the very title of the 
Cross, and boldly utters the Name they so hated. 

whom \jou crucified. The soldiers were the instrument, but the J ews 
the instigators. 

Cod hath raised from the dead. These words were addressed to the 
very men who had been told of the wonderful events which took place 
at the sepulchre on Easter morning. Cf. Behold some of the guards 
came into the city and told the chief yriets all things that had been done 
(St Matt xxviii. 11). They had given a great of money to the soldiers 
as a bribe after having taken counsel with the ancients ; yet, in spite of 
their precautions, the news of the Resurrection had spread. 

If Christ had not risen, how easily the Sadducees could have produced His dead body 
and thus have proved the apostles to be guilty of imposition, but they never suggest such a 
way of discrediting them, and this inaction on the part of our Lord’s enemies is one of 
the proofs of the Jleaurrection. 

this man. He stood beside the apostles, and doubtless St Peter 
pointed to him at this moment. It looks as though the man had been 
put into custody with them. 

11. This is the stone. St Peter follows up his accusation hy applying 
to these rulers of Israel the words of Ps. cxvii. 22, as the lawfully con- 
stituted builders. 

This psalm was regarded as Messianic, and some of those whom St Peter was addressing 
had heard our Lord apply it to Himself and their rejection of Him, when they questioned 
Him in the Temple in Holy Week, saying : By what authority dost thou these things ? and 
who hath given thee this authority f (St Matt. xxi. 23). On this occasion they also under- 
stood the allusion, for they knew that he spoke of them {Ibid, verse 45). 

the stone, J esus was the corner stone, which unites the two walls and 
supports the roof of the spiritual edifice, and also the foundation on 
which it rested. St Peter does not quote the exact words of the 
psalm. 

rejected hy you the builders. St Peter’s argument is that those who 
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THB ACTS OP THB APOSTLBS 


[on. IV. 12-13, 


12. Et non est in alio ali- 
quo salua. Nec eiiim aliud 
nomen est sub caelo datum 
hominibus, in quo oporteat 
nos salvos fieri. 


12, Neither is there salvation in 
any other. For there is no other 
name under heaven given to men, 
whereby we must be saved. 


should have been the first to welcome Christ, were precisely the ones 
who persecuted and put Him to death, but God, who willed that 
He should be the corner stone, had raised Him up, and glorified His 
Name by healing this poor cripple. 

12. Neither is there salvatim. Better, “ the salvation” (Tu>T7)pla), that 
which was promised to Israel. St Peter proceeds from the lesser to the 
greater, from the cure of bodily ailments to the deliverance from 
spiritual death. 


THE SANHEDRIN DISMISS THE APOSTLES 


13. Videntes autem Petri 
constaiitiam, et loaiiiiis, 
comperto quod homines 
essent sine litteris, et idiotie, 
adrairabantur, et cognosce' 
bant eos quoniam cum lesu 
fuerant : 


13. Now seeing the constancy of 
Peter and of John, understanding 
that they were illiterate and igno- 
rant men, they wondered ; and tliey 
knew them that they had been with 
J esus : 


13. constancy. Better, ‘‘boldness” {irapprja-lau). See Annot. on ii. 29. 
and of John. Either St John had also spoken, and thus shewed his 
constancy, or it was manifested by his countenance and attitude. 

understanding. The verb in the original (KaraXa^Sfi^vot) is used with 
reference to that which has been discovered by investigation. 

Cf. Yet have 1 /oimd (i.c. discovered nothing) .... worthy of death (infra, xxv. 2b). 
Since the preceding evening, the rulers had had time to make enquiries. The words do 
not necessarily pi-ove that the apostles betraye<i their lack of education by their speech or 
manner, as “illiterate” here means one who was not versed in the Jewish Law like the 
scribes. 

ignorant. (Gk. (Idiurai). The word designated lay persons as distinct 
from those who followed any profe.ssion. It does not necessarily imply 
an unlearned man. From this Greek word we derive our word “ idiot,” 
which is an example of a word degenerating in meaning. 

they knew them. Better, “ they were recognizing them.” The verb is 
in the imperfect {^rreyivw(TK6v). A Bezan text reads “ some of them 
recognized them.” The Sadducees did not come in contact with our 
Lord so much as the Pharisees, who watched His movements closely, 
and must have known His disciples by sight, for Jesus, surrounded by 
His apostles, had disputed with the Sadducees in the Temple during 
Holy Week concerning the resurrection of the dead. Also St John 
was known to the high-priest (St John xviii. 15), and had procured 
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14. Hominem quoque 
videntes stantem cum eis, 
qui curatus fuerat, nihil 
poterant contradicere. 

15. lusserunt an tern eos 
foras extra consilium sece- 
dere : et conferebant ad in- 
vicem. 

16. Dicentes : Quid fa- 
ciemus hominibus istis ? 
quoniam quidem notum 
signum factum est per eos, 
omnibus habitantibus leru- 
salem ; manifestum est, et 
non possuinus negare. 


14. Seeing the man also who had 
been healed, standing with them, 
they could say nothing against it. 

16. But they commanded them to 
go aside out of the council : and 
they conferred among themselves, 
16. Saying : What shall we do to 
these men ? for indeed a known 
miracle hath been done by them to 
all the inhabitants of Jerusalem : it 
is manifest, and we cannot deny it. 


admission for St Peter into the court of the high-spriest^ so that it is 
possible that those Sadducees, who were members of the Sanhedrin, saw 
these two followers of Jesus of Nazareth on botli these occasions. Now 
it graduall}’’ recurs to their minds and they recognize " them, for the 
verb here employed is used of personal recognition, rather than know- 
ledge of a fact. 

14 . Seeing the man also .... standing with them. The man shewed 
gratitude to his benefactors and courage, since he ran the risk at least 
of being excommunicated, like the man born blind whom our Lord 
healed (see St John ix. 34). 

they could say nothing^ etc. They were embarrassed and hindered in 
their designs because — 

(a) An evident miracle had been wrought. 

(h) It was manifestly unjust to punish men for a good deed. 

(c) They feared the people. 

The Sadducees were not only reduced to silence by the words of the 
apostles, but “the miracle uttered a voice of its own, and that sign 
stopped their mouths” (St John Chrys.). 

Another motive may have been working in them, as Lumby {Gk. Test., ij. 126) remarks : 
“ We may see from what happened afterwards that there were men in the council not 
without the thought that Uod was really working through the apwstles. (Juinaliel says 
(v. 39) ‘ If this work he of (iod ’ ; and if this feeling operated in him, the recognized head 
of the .Tewish court, it is not unlikely that others were also silent, with the comsideration 
that haply they might be lighting against Ood." 

15 . they conferred among themselves. It may be asked how St Luke 
learned what passed within the council hall during this conference. To 
this question we reply, that either he was directly inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, or as a great multitude also of the priests obeyed the faith {infra, vi. 
7) afterwards, some of these priestly converts may have related this 
incident. 

16 . we cannot deny it. As the rulers of Israel had rejected the miracles 
of Clirist and hardened their hearts, so now they refuse as a body to 
accept the signs worked by the apostles as a proof of their mission. 
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THBJ ACfB OP THU APOSTLES 


17. Sed ne amplius di- 
vulgetur in populum, com- 
minemur eis, ne ultra lo- 
quantur in nomine hoc ulli 
hominnm. 

18. Et vocantes eos, de- 
nuntiaverunt ne omnino 
loquerentur, neque docerent 
in nomine lesu. 

19. Petrus vero, et lo- 
annes respondentes, dixeruut 
ad eos: Si iustum est in 
conspectu Dei, vos potius 
audire quam Deum, indicate. 

20. Non enim possumus 
quae vidimus et audivimus 
non loqui, 


r 17. But that it may be no farther 
spread among the people, let us 
threaten them, that they speak no 
more in this name to any man. 

18. And calling them, they 
charged them not to speak at all, 
nor teach in the name of Jesus. 

19. But Peter and John answer- 
ing, said to them: If it be just in 
the sight of God, to hear you rather 
than God, judge ye. ; 

20. For we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and 
heard. 


17. no farther spread^ etc. The disciples were now a sufficiently large 
body to attract the attention of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and fresh 
converts were daily added to the ranks. 

The worst fears of the rulers were Justified. Cf. Lett perhaps his disciples come .... 
and say to the people, He is risen from the dead ; and the last error shall be warse than the 
first (St Matt, xxvii. 64). 

let U8 threaten. Lit. “ with a threat let us threaten” (^Tr^tXp ami\y)(rd)fj.i6a). 
This is a hteral translation of the Hebrew idiom which St Luke has 
carefully preserved. 

Sjcamples of this idiom 

(a) Hearing hear and understand not (Is, vi. 9). 
lb) Mejoieeth loithjoy (St John iii. 29). 

(c) By hearing you shall hear (St Matt. xlii. 14). 

18. charged them, — i.e, peremptorily commanded them (irap^ 776 i\oi'). 
The same word occurs in v. 28 and v. 40, and it is also used with 
reference to our Lord’s commands not to publish His miracles (see St 
Mark vi. 8 ; St Luke v. 14). 

not to speak at all. Better, “ absolutely not to utter ” {rh kuOSkov 
ixh 4>B4yyf(reai). They forbade them to mention the name of Jesus, either 
privatdy or publicly. 

19. in the sight of God. “The Eternal is appealed to as the ever- 
present Judge, — as sitting invisible in that august council, before whom 
they were then pleading. 

to hear you rather than God. Resistance to civil authorities is an 
imperative duty when their commands are opposed to those of God. 
The apostles were the leaders of the noble ariw of martyrs who sacrificed 
their fives rather than yield on this point. Ine same truth holds good 
in its application to tne lesser duties of life. The Catholic must give 
God the first place in his daily life. As by “ God,” the apostles meant 
our Lord, they therefore distinctly asserteci His Divinity, 
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21. At illi comminantes 
dimiserunt eos : non inveni- 
erites quomodo punirent eos 
propter populum, quia omnes 
clarifioabant id, quod factum 
fuerat in eo quod aociderat. 


22. Annorum enim erat 
amplius quadraginta homo, 
in quo factum fuerat signum 
istud sanitatis. 


21. But* they threatening, sent 
them away: not finding how they 
might punish them, because of the 
people: for a^ll men glorified what 
had been done, in that which had 
come to pass. 

22. For the man was about forty 
years old, in whom that miraculous 
cure had been wrought. 


21. threatening. That is, having further threatened. St John 
Chrysostom contrasts the boldness of the apostles with the fear of the 
Sanhedrin : — 

“For who, I would agk, were the frightened? those who said, ‘that it spread no 
further among the people,’ or those who said, ‘ we cannot but speak the things we have 
seen and heard ’? And these had a delight, a freedom of speech, a joy surpassing all ; 
those a despondency, a shame, a fear ; for they feared the people. But these were not 
afraid of those ; on the contrary, while these B}>oke what they would, those did not what 
they would. Which were in chains and dangers ? was it not these last ?” (i/om., x. 4). 

all men glorified. Not the rulers, but the common people who had 
always eagerly heard Christ. It is characteristic of St Luke to note 
effects produced by miracles on the spectators. 

22. about forty years. As St Luke was a physician, he naturally 
noted the circumstances which affected the disease, — in this case its 
duration. 


THE APOSTLES' PRAYEK 


23. Dimissi autem vene- 
runt ad sues ; et aniuinti- 
averunt eis quanta ad eos 
principes sacerdotum, et 
seniores dixissent. 


23. And being let go, they came 
to their own company, and related 
all that the chief priests and ancients 
had said to them. 


24. Qui cum audissent, 24. Who having heard it, with 
unanimiterlevayeruntvooem 

23. their own company. They went to the place, possibly to the 
Cenacle, where the other apostles and disciples were assembled, and 
among these we may include the holy women. St Andrew welcomed 
his brother back, Salome her son John, who was also the adopted son 
of our blessed Lady. 

All this blessed company had certainly been praying for St Peter and St John, as we 
know they did on a like occasion some time after. Of. Peter therefore was kept in prison. 
But prayer was made without ceasing by the church %mto Ood for him (infra^ xii. 6). We 
may infer that the man who had been healed accompanied the apostles to the Cenacle. 

related all. None were allowed to be present at the trials before the 
Sanhedrin except the parties concerned, i.e, the accused and the witnesses. 
On this occasion no witnesses were called. 

24. with one accord lifted up their voice. See Annot. on i. 14, Three 
explanations of these words have been suggested 
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[CH, IV. 25. 


ad Deura, et dixerunt : Do- 
mine, tu es qui fecisti calum, 
et terrain, mare, et omnia, 
quae in eis sunt : 


25. Qui Spiritu sancto per 
os patris nostri David, pueri 
tui, dixisti ; Quare fremue- 
runt Gentes, et populi medi- 
tati sunt inania f 


(jod, and said : Lord, thou art he 
that didst make heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all things that are in 
them. 

25. Who by the Holy Ghost, by 
the mouth of our father David thy 
servant hast said, Why did the gen- 
tiles rage^ and the people meditate vain 
things ? 


(a) They employed a form of prayer already adopted. 

(h) All were inspired to utter the same words. 

(c) Several prayed in turn, and St Luke summarizes their petitions. 

(d) One led, probably St Peter, and the others joined in heart and 
soul with him. 

The first hypothesis is favoured by the verb being in the plural 
“they said,” but this may be explained as referring to their all 
uniting in offering the same petitions. Prayer is the great resource of 
the Church and of the individual Christian in the hour of need. 

Lord. The original word (AeVirora) shews that they appealed to God 
as the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe, and also as their own Master. 
Cf. Grant unto thy servants, that with all confidence they may speak thy 
word (verse 29). 

“ The God of the physical world is here invoked by the Church as one with the God of 
Grace ; a refutation of the false notion which afterwards grew into a heresy io the hands 
of Marcion and the Manichteans, who separated the one from the other, and made an 
opposition between them.” 

25 . Who , by the mouth, etc. The MSS. vary greatly as regards 
this passage, but our Vulgate agrees with many good versions and the 
quotations found in St Irenaius. The difficulty lies in the assertion that 
God is said to speak “ by the Holy Ghost,” which has no parallel else- 
where in Scripture, though God is often said to speak through His 
prophets. Hence Belcen is of opinion that the words are a gloss, and 
Knabenbauer agrees with him. These words are wanting in a great 
many codices. Tischendorf also rejects the phrase “ by the Holy Ghostl^ 

Why did the Gentiles rage? This is a quotation from Ps. ii. 1, which 
was always regarded as Messianic until Christianity was established, 
and then, seeing the agreement of this psalm with what happened to our 
Lord, Jewish teachers preferred to take it literally of David’s enemies, 
that thus “they might be able to answer the heretics,” i.e, the 
Christians. 

This psalm is quoted literally from the Septuagint. It is not referred to in the 
gospels, but St Paul twice applies it to our Lord (see Heb. i. 5, v. 5). 

The word here rendered rage {((f>pvaCw) is used of the snorting of a 
high-mettled horse. Hence it signifies metaphorically passion arising 
from pride, such as tyrants exhibit. 

people. The Greek has the plural “ peoples ” (\aot). The reference is 
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26. Astiteruntregesterrae, 
ct principes convenerunt in 
unum ad versus Domiimni, 
et ad vers us Christum eius ? 

27. Convenerunt enim 
vere in civitate ista ad versus 
sanctum puerum tuum lesuin, 
quern unxisti, Herodes, et 
Pontius Pilatus cum Geiiti- 
bua, et populis Israel, 

28. Facerequjemanustua, 
et consilium tuum decre- 
verunt fieri, 

29. Et nunc, Domine, 
respice in minas eorum, et 


26. The Icings of the earth stood 
and the princes assembled together 

against the Lord and against his 

Christ. 

27. For of a truth there assembled 
together in this city, against thy 
holy child Jesus whom thou hast 
anointed, Herod, and Pontius Pilate, 
with the gentiles and the people of 
Israel, 

28. To do what thy hand and thy 
counsel decreed to be done. 

29. And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings, and grant unto thy 


either to the Jews dispersed in different countries, and speaking different 
languages, or to the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Note how each part of the prophecy luis its corresponding fulfilment 
in the Passion of our Lord. 


Prophecy. 
Gentiles, 
people, 
kings, 
princes, 
his Christ. 


Fulfilment. 

The Roman governors and soldiers. 

The Jews. 

lierod. 

Pontius Pilate and Jewish rulers. 
Jesus. 


27. of a truth. This expression corresponds with the “ Amen, Amen,” 
of the gospels. The speaker now applies the psalm to our Lord. 

in this city. These words are found in the best MSS., and are 
probably genuine. 

Herod. Son of Herod the Great, and tetrarch of Galilee. St Luke 
alone relates that Jesus was sent to Herod Agripj)a by Pilate, and tliat, 
on this occasion, Herod and Pilate, who were estranged, made friends. 

Poritius Pilate. The Roman governor of Judea, who delivered up 
Jesus to be crucified. 

28. To do 'iuhat thy hand, etc. “ The Lord did not direct the hands of 
these furious men against Himself, but He permitted them to be so 
directed, nor, because He foresaw what they would do, did He oblige them 
to act thus, nor did He force them to will tliese things, but He abstained 
from preventing them” (St Leo, serm, xvi.). 

Wordsworth has an excellent note on this su])ject In all discussions on this and 
oilier similar texts, we must not lose sight of certain great principles 

1. That God is the One Great Firet Cause. 

2. That He wills that all should act according to the Law which He has given them 

8. That it is His will that man’s will should ha free." 

29. And now, Lord, behold, etc. In this first recorded prayer of the 
Christian Church we notice four points ; — 

(a) The union of heart and soul that existed among the disciples. 
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[oh. IV. 30-31. 


da fiervis tuis cum omni 
fiducia Icxgi^ui verbum tuum, 

80. In eo quod manum 
tuam extendas ad sanitates, 
et signa, et prodigia fieri per 
nomen aaucti Filii tui lesu. 

31. Et cum orassent, 
motus est locus, in quo erant 
congregati: et repleti sunt 
omnes Spiritu sancto, et lo- 
quebantur verbum Dei cum 
fiducia. 


servants, that with all confidence 
they may speak thy word, 

SO. By stretching forth thy hand 
to cures and signs and wonders, to 
be done by the name of thy holy 
Son Jesus. 

31. And when they had prayed, 
the place was moved wherein they 
were assembled : and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
they spoke the word of God with 
confidence. 


(6) The absence of any desire of vengeance on their enemies. 

(c) Their earnest prayer for strength to accomplish the mission confided to them. 

(d) Their firm faith in asking that miracles might accompany their words. 

with all confidence. See Anriot. on ii. 29. 

30. By stretching forth thy hand. Better, “ while thou stretchest forth 
thy hand.” They asked that tlxose, who should witness these miracles, 
might confess, like Nicodemus, that such works proved the agents 
to be divinely commissioned, and that the beholders might be led to 
accept the doctrine of the apostles. Cf. This man came to Jesus by nighty 
and said to him : Babbit we know that thou art come a teacher from God ; 
for no man can do these signs tvhich thou dost^ unless God he with him 
(St John iii. 2). 

The symbol of an “ outstretched arm " as a sign of God’s protection is frequently found 
in the Scriptures, e.g . — 

(a) The Lord thy God brought thee out from thence with a strong hand and a stretched^ 
out arm (Deut. v. 16). 

(b) Thou hast brought forth thy people Israel .... with a strojig hand and stretched- 
out arm (Jer. 3 Exxii. 21). 

31. was moved. The apostles had appealed to the Lord of the 
universe, and He, in return, grants them an outward sign, — a physical 
convulsion, — and by this earthquake was granted a proof of the interior 
gifts which the Holy Ghost vouchsafed to them. 

This sign waa not given at Pentecost, but we find it recorded that, after St Paul and 
Silas had prayed to God in the prison at Philippi, 9\iddenly there was a great eoff-ihquake^ 
so that the foundations of the prison were shaken {infra, xvi. 26). In the Scriptures the 
earthquake is often spoken of as a sign of God’s presence. Cf . And he (i.e. man) shall go 
into the clefts of rocks, and into the holes of stones from the face of the fear of the Xjord, 
and from the glory qf his majesty, when he shall rise up to strike the earth (Is. li, 21). 

On this occasion “ it was on every ground probable that the token of 
the especial presence of God would be some phenomenon which would be 
recognized by those present as such (Alford, Greek Test), 

Three efifects followed their fervent prayer 
{a) An exterior si^ was granted. 

(b) 'Phe Holy Spirit descended. 

(e) The apostles were strengthened to preach boldly. 
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UNANIMITY AND CHARITY IN THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


82. Multitudinis autem 
credentium erat cor unurn, 
et aiiinoia una : nec quisquara 
eorum, quae posaidebat, ali- 
quid suum esse dicebat, sed 
erant lllis omnia communia. 


33. Et virtu te niagna 
reddebant Apostoli testi- 
monium resurrectionis lesu 
Christi Domini nostri : et 
gratia magna erat in omni- 
bus illis. 


32. And the multitude of believers 
had but one heart and one soul; 
neither did any one say that aught 
of the things which he possessed" 
was his own, but all things were 
common unto them. 

33. And with great power did 
the apostles give testimony of the 
resurrection of J esus Christ our 
Lord ; and great grace was in them 
all. 


32. the multitude of believers. Either five thousand or eight thousand, 
according to tlie view we take of verse 4. St Luke now passes from the 
public life and trials of the Church to the private life of the disciples, 
which is characterized by (a) prayer ; (6) community of goods, which 
was the fruit of charity. ** Even the word own was discarded.” 

one heart and one soul. Their common faith was their bond of union, 
and their life of detachment was the result of their ardent charity. 
Between the children of the Church, the spirit of Christian fellowship 
should always exist ; and though we are called to do good to all, those 
of the household of faith” have a prior claim to our services. The 
expression “ one heart and one soul” is a Hebrew idiom. Cf. The rest 
also of Israel were of one heart to make David king (1 Para. xii. 38). 

did any one say, etc. The R.V. renders this better, “Not one of them 
said.” Thus the words of our Lord were realised : By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for another (St John 
xiii. 35). On the coniinunity of goods see Annot. on ii. 44-45. 

33. great power. (5vyd/n€i.) The word employed may refer to miracles 
as well as to preaching, (See Annot. on i. 8, p. 62.) 

give testimony of the resurrection, etc. This explains verse 31 ; They 
spoke the word with confidence. The original has the imperfect, “ went on 
giving testimony ” (iireS/Sow rh /Jt,aprvpiov). 

great grace. A few commentators take this as meaning that they 
found favour with the people, but the greater number consider it has 
reference to the grace of God, since the word employed (xdpis) is 
oftener used with reference to God, and the conjunction “for” (ydp) 
connects this statement with what follows and shews how this “ grace ” 
enabled them to sacrifice their worldly possessions for the good oi their 
poorer brethren. Tlie word “ grace,” i.e. of God, is a favourite 

one with St Paul. 

It occurs also iu ch. vl. 8 : Stephen, fvXl qf grace md fortitude, did greed wmdere, 
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34. Neqti© cnim quisqiiam 
egens erat inter illos. Quot- 
quot enim possessores agro- 
rum, aut domorum erant 
vendentes afFerebant pretia 
eorum, quie vendebant, 

36. Et ponebant ante 
.pedes Apostolorum. Divide* 
batur autem singulis prout 
cuique opus erat. 

36. losepb autem, qui 
cognominatus est Barnabas 
ab Apostolis, (quod est iiiter- 
pretatum Filins consola- 
tionis) Levites, Cyprius 
genere. 


34. For neither was there any 
one needy among them. For as 
many as were owners of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the 
price of the things they sold, 

35. And laid it down before the 
feet of the apostles. And distribu- 
tion was made to every one accord- 
ing as he had need. 

36. And Joseph, who by the 
apostles was surnamed Barnabas 
(which is by interpretation, the son 
of consolation), a Levile, a Cyprian 
born, 


etc. When St Luke applies tiie word to human favour (ii. 47), he qualifier It by the phrase 
“ with all thepeople here there is no such limitation. / 

in them all. Better, “ uxion them all ” irdtfras av- 7 .vs) 

34. brought. The tense in the Greek shews that these actions were 
continually bein^ performed, either as fresh converts joined the Church, 
or as earlier disciples sold one thing after another as need arose. 

36, Joseph. The name is given thus in {ij, A, B, D, E, but other MSS. 
give “ Joses.” This is the first mention of St Barnabas. 

which iSj by interpretation^ The son of consolation. An explanation 
for Theophihis and other Gentile readers. 

“ The interpretation of the name itself, however, is not easy. “ liar ” means son, and 
Nabas may be connected with the Hebrew Nebi (prophet), or the Aramaic Nevahah" 
(refreshment). Deissniann thinks it a Hebrew form of liarnebous (son of Nebo), a name 
which has been found in a Syrian inscription. The diftlculty, wliich occurs with several 
of the names in the Acts, is really due to our ignorance of tlie vernacular ; and we must 
fall back upon St Luke, our best authority, who interprets It as son of paraclesis, 
“ Paraclesis " was h spiritual gift, closely akin to, but distinct from, projdiecy and teaching. 
Its meaning is shewn by the work of the Holy Spirit, who is the Paraclete. A paraclete 
is one whom we call to our side to help us by his advocacy or otherwise. And so 
paraclesis Oenoiea the spiritual help which Christians render to one another. At one 
time it may take the form of exhortation, at another of comfort or consolation. ITie 
best equivalent, which will cover both elements, is * encouragement ' ” (Rackham, Acts 
of the Apost., p. 63). 

a Levite, One of the tribe of Levi, which was set apart to minister to 
the priests in the Temple as a reward for their zeal in repressing 
idolatry. 

The Israelites had made a golden calf, and were worshipping it when Moses came down 
from Mount Sinai after having received the tioo tables of the testimony. Seeing the 
people still persisted in their idolatry Moses said: If any man he on the Lord's side let 
him join uoith me. A nd all the sons of Levi gathered theinselves together unto him .... 
And Moses said : You have consecrated your hands this day to the Lord, every man in his 
son and in his brother, that a blessing may be given to you (Ex. xxxii. 26, 29). 

St Barnabas Is the first Levite whose conversion to Christianity is recorded. 

a Cyprian horn. Cyprus is an important and fertile island of the 
Mediterranean, lying south of Cilicia and west of Syria. 
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37. Cum haberet agrum, 37 . Having land, sold it, and 
pis brought the price, and laid it at the 

Apostolorum. I66t of tll6 apostlos. 

Three times vre find a reference to a man’s native and each time the statement is 
made of a Jew. The other passages are — 

(a) AguUa, born in Pontuaixviii. 2). 

(b) Apollo y horn at Alexandria (xviii. 24). 

37. Having land. Better, ‘‘a field” (^ 7 ^ 0 ?). The Levites as a tribe 
were not allowed a given portion of Palestine like the other tribes. They 
received tithes instead. 

This, however, does not appear to have been always strictly observed even In Palestine, 
and still less elsewhere, hir Jeremias, who was a Levite, bought the field of Hanameel his 
cousin for seven staters and ten pieces of silver (.Jer. xxxii. 9). Josephus, also a Levite, 
held lands near Jerusalem (Vita, 76). Hence we may conclude that, after the Captivity, 
the prohibition concerning the Levites possessing lands by inheritance was practically 
a dead letter, while there seems to have been no restriction as regards the right of a 
Levite to purchase land. 

laid it at the feet of the apostles. It is an Oriental custom to lay gifts 
at the feet of a person. The apostles probably sat on raised seats, like 
the elders in the synagogue. St Barnabas voluntarily gave the whole 
price of the field, thus showing his generosity. 


Chapter V 


SIN OF ANANIAS AND SAPHIEA 


1 . Vir autem quidam no- 
mine Ananias, cum Saphira 
uxore sua vendidit agrum, 


1. But a certain man named 
Ananias, with Saphira his wife, sold 
a piece of land, 


1. Ana^iias. This name was common among the Jews, e.g , — 


Greek form 
Hebrew form 


( Ananias, a certain disciple at Damascus (infra^ ix. 10). 
Ananias, the high-priest (infra^ xxiii. 2). 

( Hananias, /af/ier of Phaltias (1 Para. iii. 21 ). 
Hanariiaa, the so7i of Azur (Jer. xxviii. 1 ). 


The name, like that of John, signifies “the Lord is gracious.” 

This incident mutt be taken In connection with what is related above concerning the 
generosity of Barnabas. Probably the esteem, which he had won for his spirit of 
detachment, had stirred up in Ananias the desire to secure fur himself a like fame, while, 
at the same time, he had not the courage to give up all. To appear generous, rather 
than to be generous, was his aim and ambition. 

Saphira, This may be derived from the Hebrew meaning “ beautiful ” 
or “ pleasant,” or from the Greek {a-dinpiipos) “ a sapphire.” 

a piece of land. Lit. “a possession” {Kr^pa) of any description, 
landed or otherwise, but the translation is justified by the words of 
St Peter, who refers to the price of the land (verse 3). 
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* 2. And by fraud kept back part 
of the price of the land, his wife 
being privy thereunto : and bringing 
a certain part of it, laid it at the 
feet of the apostles. 

3. But Peter said : Ananias, why 
hath Satan tempted thy heart, that 
thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost, 
and by fraud keep part of the price 
of the land ? 

hy fraud kept back. Ananias was defrauding Gk)d, to whom the money 
was probably made over, either by a formal vow, or by the fact that the 
act of selling the land was a kind of tacit engagement that he intended, 
like other generous disciples, to devote the price to the common fund 
for the use of the Church, without reserving anything for himself 
(Calmet). 

Elsewhere the R.V. translates this same word “purloining" and our Rheims 
Testament “defrauding." Ct Not defrauding (purloining), but in all thing* thewing 
good fidelity (Titus ii. 10). 

of the land. These words are not found in the Greek MSS. 

his wife being privy thereunto. The stress laid on the complicity of 
Saphira shews that their sin was deliberately planned and carried out. 

at the feet of the apostles. See Annot. on iv. 85. 

3. Peter said. In this first example of a punishment inflicted on two 
members of the early Church, St Peter, as the Head of the Apostles, 
denounces their sin. 

By the power of the Holy Spirit, he was able to discern the innermost thoughts of the 
heart. Thus Eliseus was supernnturally enlightened concerning the sin of Oiezi. Cf. 
And Eliseus said : Whence comest thou, Oiezi t Ue answered : Thy servant went no whither. 
But he said: Was 7Wt my heart present, when the ma/n turned back from his chariot to 
meet theef So now thou hast received money, and received garments. . . . But the 
leprosy of Nahman shall also stick to thee, and to thy seed for ever. And he went out 
from him a leper, as white as snow (4 Kings v. 26-27.) 

why hath Satan tempted ? etc. Lit. “ filled thy heart ” (ivK-fipwarev 
6 :&arava$ r^v Kapbiav arov). Ananias is not blamed because Satan had 
tempted him, since he was unable to prevent a suggestion of the evil 
one. His sin consisted in that he had opened his heart to the evil 
thought, and allowed Satan to fill it with depravity. 

The devil can suggest evil, but man is always free to resist. There is no sin until the 
will gives its consent and the soul takes deliberate pleasure in the sinful thought. 

“ To fill the heart " is a Hebraism. Cf. Sorrow hath filled ^our heart (St John xvi. 6). 

lie to the Holy Ghost. Note the various sins which Ananias and 
Saphira committed : — 

(a) Vanity, They desired the esteem of men. 

(b) Covetousness^ in withholding part of the price. 

(cf Presumption^ in imagining that their sin would not be detected by 
the Holy Ghost. 

(d) Distrust, in fearing that they should come to want if they gave all, 


2. EJt fraudavit de pretio 
agri, conScia uxore sua : et 
afferens partem quanidam, 
ad pedes Apostolorum posuit 


8, Dixit autem Petrus : 
Anaula, cur tentavit satanas 
cor tuum, mentiri te Spiritui 
sancto, et fraudare de pretio 
agri? 
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4. Nonne manens tibi 
manebat, et venundatum in 
tua erat potestate? Quare 
poBuisti in corde tuo baric 
rem? Non es meiititus 
hominibus, sod Deo. 


5, Audiens autem Ananias 
ha?c verba, cecidit et ex- 
piravit. Et factus est timor 
magnus super omnes qui 
audierunt. 


4. Whikt it remained, did it not 
remain to thee? and after it was 
sold, was it not in thy power ? 
Why hast thou conceived this thing 
in thy heart? Thou hast not lied 
to men, but to God. 

5. And Ananias hearing these 
words, fell down, and gave up the 
ghost. And there came great fear 
upon all that heard it. 


4 . Whilst it remained^ etc. St Peter shews up the sin in its true light. 
Note that there was no compulsion in the primitive Church as regards 
the community of goods. St Augustine thus paraphrases St Peter’s 
words : — If you were unwilling to sell, who forced you ? If you wished 
to give but half, who exacted the whole ? ” (serm. cxlviii.), 

conceived this thing, ~i.e. deliberately planned and executed it. 

not lied to men, hut to God. Compare the two statements made by St 
Peter : — l^hat thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost (verse 3). 

Thou hast not lied to men hut to God, (verse 4). 

From these two passages we prove the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, a 
doctrine which all Catholics are bound to accept. 

Various other passages bear out this truth, e.g.— 

(a) All sci'ipture, ingpired of God (t.e. by the Holy Ghost), i» projliahle to teach, to 
reprove, to correct, to instruct injustice (2 Tim. iii, 16). 

(b) It is written in the prophets: And they shall all be taught of God (St John vl. 45). 

(c) Now we have received not the spirit of this world, hut the Spirit that is of God ; that 
we may know the things that are given us from God (1 Cor. ii. 12). 

(d) Know you not that you are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwdleth 
in you f (l Cor. iii. 16). 

(e) Or know you not that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, 
whom you have from God ; and you are not your own f For you are bought wilh a great 
price. Glorify and bear Godin your body (1 Cor. vl. 19, 20). 

5. ATianias .... gave up the ghost. Lit. “ breathed forth his 
spirit” (i(€\l/v^€y). The same word is also used of Herod Agrippa. He 
gave up the ghost {infra, xii. 23). In both cases it describes a violent 
death by a maliifest judgment of God. These are the only passages in 
the New Testament where this verb is used. 

8t Peter pronounced no sentence, he simply aniiounced it by a prophetic spirit. 
Ananias was struck, like Giezi, by a judgment of God ; and from the fact that Ananias was 
thus instantly punished, we are not to infer that he was lost eternally. St Paul teaches 
clearly that temporal chastisements are not always followed by eternal damnation. Cf. 
To deliver such a one to Satan for the destrtiction of the flesh, that the spirit, may he saved 
in the. day of our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. v. 6). M.any of the Fathers of the Chureh hold 
that this was a temporal punishment inltict^d for the spiritual good of the offenders, and 
for the instruction of all who saw or heard of the event. 

there came great fear upon all that heard. The news soon spread abroad, 
both among the members of the Church and those who were hostile fsee 
verse 11). It must have also reached the ears of the rulers of Israel, but 
they took no steps against the apostles in consequence. 

BE. 1. 


9 
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• 6. And the young men rising up, 
removed him, and carrying him out 
buried him. 

7. And it was about the space of 
three hours after, when his wife, not 
knowing what had happened, came in. 

8. And Peter said to her: Tell 
me, woman, whether you sold the 
land for so much ? And she said : 
Yea, for so much. 

6. the young men. Lit. “the younger men” (oi vewrcpoi). Some 
think that these young men held a certain subordinate office in the 
Church, like the attendants in the synagogiies. Others take the words 
as referring to the younger disciples, to whom such an office would 
naturally fall. 

removed him. Lit. “wound him round” ((rvv4<Trn\av)j probably 
in his “ abba ” or outer garment. In the East, cohins were not used, and 
the burial followed closely on the death. This custom prevailed partly 
from sanitary reasons, since, owing to the great heat, corruption quickly 
set in, and partly from fear of legal defilement, which all who touched 
a corpse incurred. 

carrying him out. Without the city walls ; few tombs, except the 
ancient monuments of the kings of Juda, were to be found in Jerusalem. 
(See Annot. on ii. 29, p. 91.) 

buried him. Probably in a cave hewn out of a rock. All Jews, 
except the very poorest, provided their own place of sepulture ; and as 
Ananias and Saphira were rich, or at least had a certain com])etence, 
they would not have neglected this custom. It is, however, not certain 
that they were interred in their own vault, as the Jews provided a 
burying-place for strangers, criminals, and outcasts. As both man and 
wife had died by the manifest judgment of God, they may have been 
buried as public criminals, whom it was forbidden to inter in the 
family vault. 

7. about the space of three hours. Doubtless at the next hour of prayer. 

“The rapidity of the burials and the apparent absence of enquiry suggest difficulties 
to our minds. Jiut it is to be remembered tiiat, just as in the account of Pentecost, our 
‘ prophetic’ authority is not concerned to supply us with the social details which interest 
the modern antiquarian. His interest is entirely confined to the prophetic elements in 
the history” (llackham, p. 67). 

8 . woman. This word is not found in the Greek, and both the A.V. 
and the R.V. omit it. 

for so much. St Peter either named the sura or pointed to the heap 
of money at his feet. It was evidently more than half the price, since a 
small sum would have at once aroused suspicion as to their veracity. 

Yea, for so much, Saphira confirms by word the lie which her 


6. Surgentes autem iu- 
venes, amoveruiit eum, et 
efferentes sepelienint. 

7. Factum est autem quasi 
horarum trium sjjatium, et* 
uxor ipsius, nesciens quod 
factum fuerat, introivit. 

8. Dixit autem ei Petrus : 
Die mihi, mulier, si taiiti 
agrum vendidistis? At ilia 
dixit : Etiarn tanti. 
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9. And * Peter said unto her : 
Why have you agreed together to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord ? Be- 
hold the feet ol them who have 
buried thy husband are at the door, 
and they shall carry thee out. 

10. Immediately she fell down 
before his feet, and gave up the 
ghost. And the young men coming 
in, found her dead ; and carried her 
out, and buried her by her husband. 

11. And there came great fear 
upon the whole church, and upon 
all that heard these things. 

husband had acted. St Peter, by his question, gave Saphira the 
opportunity of retracting, had she desired to do so. 

9. agreed together. This circumstance aggravated their guilt ; they 
had conceived an evil deed, by which they might, as it were, “ tempt ” 
or test the omniscience of the Holy Ghost, and thus prove whether 
really He could discern what i^assed in the inmost soul. 

Behold the feet^ etc. This time St Peter clearly prophesied the fate of 
Saphira, who thus learned that the same judgment which had stricken 
her husband was reserved also for her. 

Tlie footsteps of the young men could be heard in the distance, or St Peter knew by 
inspiration that they were close at hand. 

11. church. Tliis is the second time the word occurs in the Acts, and 
it proves that by this time a certain organization had been effected. 
Instead of “tlie apostles,’^ “the disciples,” “the brethren,” we have “the 
Church,” with its hierarchy, which, however, had not yet received its 
full development. 


9. Petrus autem ad earn : 
Quid utique convenit vobis 
tentare Spiritum Domini ? 
Ecce pedes eorum, qui sepeli- 
erunt virum tuum ad ostium, 
et efifereiit te. 

1 0. Coiifestim cecidit ante 

f edes eius, et expiravit. 
iitrantes autem iuvenes, in- 
venerunt illarn mortuam : et 
extulerunt, et sepelierunt ad 
virum suum. 

11. Et factus est timor 
magnus in universa ecclesia, 
et in oinnes qui audieruiit 
Inec. 


MIRACLES WROUGHT BY THE APOSTLES. 
INCREASE OF THE CHURCH 

12. Per maims autem 12. And by the hands of the 
Apostolorum fiebaiit signa, apostles were many signs and won- 

12. hy the hands of the apostles. Great importance is attached to the 
work of the apostles ; — 

(а) They alone, in these early days, worked miracles. 

(б) They taught boldly in Solomon’s Porch. 

(c) God blessed their words by the increase in the numbers of the disciples. 

(d) The priests, rulers, and all others who were hostile, for a time, kept at a distance, 
and dwTst not join them, nor interfere with them. 
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et prodigia mulfca in plebe. 
£t erant nnanimiter omnes 
in porticu Salomonis. 

13. Ceterorum autem nemo 
audebat se coniungere illia ; 
sed magnificabat eospopulus. 

14. Magis autem auge- 
batur credentium in Domino 
multitudo virorum, ac muli- 
erum, 


iers wrought aiuong the people* 
And they were all with one accord 
in Solomon's porch. 

13. But of the rest no man durst 
join himself unto them ; but ' the 
people magnified them. 

14. And the multitude of men 
and women who believed in the 
Lord was more increased : 


signs and wonders. As signs/’ they were proofs that the apostles 
were divinely commissioned; as ‘‘wonders,” inspired awe and 
amazement in the minds of the people. ^bordinate* 

among the people. In like manner, their i. Others tjer had worked 
most of His miracles to alleviate the sulFerijiioni such poor. They were 
ever the cherished portion of the flock, and so .. . it.a it be with us. All 
Catholics ought to love and cherish the poor, and thus minister to Christ 
Himself. 

And they were all, etc. These words, as far as the end of verse 13, are 
parenthetical. 

with one accord. See Annot. on i. 14. 

Solomon^ s porch. See Annot. on iii. 11. 

13 . of the rest. The rulers and all who rejected Christ es the 
Messias. 

the people w>agnified them. Thus also it happened in the lifetime of 
Jesus ; the rulers were hostile, but all the people rejoiced for all the things 
that were gloriously done hy him (St Luke xiii. 17). So manifest was this 
fact, that the Pharisees at once boldly threw down this challenge, 
Hath any one of the rulers believed in him, or of the Pharisees (St 
John vii. 48). 

14 . men and women. This is one of St Luke’s characteristic references 
to womanhood, and, with the exception of the ministering women (see 
supra, i. 14), the first distinct allusion to the conversion of women, 
although the “five thousand” mentioned in iv. 4 doubtless includes 
both sexes. It is evident that men, rather than women, would gather 
in the Temple cloisters, and thus they were the first to hear the Gospel 
preached. 

who believed in the Lord. Better, “ believing in the Lord ” {triarilovres 
Kvpi^)» Faith is a necessary condition for admission in the Church 
of Christ. 

The numbers were now so considerable that the historian does not attempt to give 
even an approximation. The rulers of Israel made these numerous conversions one of 
the charges against the apostles : You have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine (verse 2S), 

Some commentators read here, “believers were the more added to the 
Lord, instead of “ believers in the Lord were added or increased.” The 
flame expression occurs in ch. xi. 24, where it is rendered “ to the Lord,** 
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15. Ita ut in platcas 
eiicerent infirmos, et pone- 
rent in lectulis ac grabatis, 
ut, veniente Petro, saltern 
umbra illius obumbraret 
quemquam illorum, etiibera- 
rentur ab infirmitatibus 
suis. 

16. Concurrebat autem et 


15. Insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick into the streets, and 
laid them on beds and couches, that 
when Peter cafme, his shadow at the 
least might overshadow any of them, 
and they might be delivered from 
their infirmities. 

16. And there came also together 


15. Insomuch. The historian resumes the narrative concerning the 
mighty works of the apostles. 

into. Better, “ down ” or “ along ” (icari). 

streets. The open places (tos vXanlas). Those through which the 
apostles passed on their way to and from the Temple. 

laid them on beds. How a like scene must have recurred to the 
apostles when, with their beloved Master,^ they journeyed through the 
land of Genezarethy and the people hearing of their arrival began to carry 
about in beds those that were sick^ where they heard he was. And whither- 
soever he entered, into towns or into villages or cities, they laid the sick in the 
streets (St Mark vi. 56-56). The word here rendered “ beds ’’ {Kpa^drrwp) 
is said to be a Macedonian word for the coarse pallet used as a camp bed. 

his shadow. All the apostles wrought signs, but St Peter is mentioned 
^‘as the greatest in pre-eminence and spiritually - energizing of the 
apostles” (Arnold). Our Lord’s words were now fulfilled : He that 
helieveth in me, the works that I do, he also shall do / and greater than these 
shall he do (St John xiv. 12). St Peter’s shadow was really the medium 
through which the miracles of healing were wrought, for, undoubtedly, 
these persons were cured, otherwise tlie neighbouring cities would not 
have brought out their sick. God, who can work a miracle without any 
outward sign by a mere volition, can, when He pleases, employ a hand, 
a rod, a voice, clay, or a shadow, and these exterior instruments serve to 
excite the faith of the recipient and of the spectators. 

In the Old Testament we read of a miracle connected with a shadow as the sign that 
Ezechias would be restored to health. Ezechiat hadsaid to Isaias: What shcMbethe 
sign that the Lord will heal me, and that I shall go up to the temple of the Lord the third 
day t And Isaiassaid to him : This shall be the signfroyn the Lord, that the Lord will do the 
word which he hath spoken : Wilt thou that the shadow go forward ten lines, or that it go 
back so many degrees f And Ezechias said : It is an easy matter for the shadow to go 
forward ten lines; and I do not desire that this be done, but let it return back ten degrees. 
And Isaias the prophet called upon the Lord, and he brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
wards bp the lines, by which it had already gone down in the dial of Achaz (4 Kings xx. 
8 - 11 ). 

any. Better, “ some one ” {nyl). One single cure would have been a 
boon, but God, whose generosity is boundless, cured multitudes by the 
agency of His ministers. ^ 

they might be delivered, etc. These words are in the Syriac version, but 
not in the Greek MSS. 

16. there came. The imperfect tense tffvviiDx^ro) shews that they con- 
tinued opining. 
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multitudo vicinarum civi- 
tatum loriisalem, afferentes 
fegi'os, et vexatosa spiritibus 
irnmiindis ; qui ciirabantur 
omnes. 


to Jerusalem a multitude out of 
the neighbouring cities, bringing 
sick persons, and such as were 
troubled with unclean spirits ; who 
were all healed. 


neighbouring cities. Small liamlets are spoken of as “ cities ” in the 
Scriptures, e.g. a city that is called Naim (St Luke vii. 11); a city 
called Nazareth (St Matt. ii. 23). Tlie multitudes came from Hebron, 
Emmaus, Bethlehem, Rama, Bethania, Lydda, J oppa, etc. 
troubled. Lit. “ vexed.” St Luke here uses a medical term. 
unclean spirits. The multitude confessed that the apostles had 
power to cure spiritual evils as well as bodily diseases. 

who were all healed. Dwell for a moment on the spectacle : the vast 
multitude of sick, accompanied or borne by their relations and friends, 
and all converging on Jerusalem, where they hojjed to obtain their cure. 
Contrast this with their homeward journey, since all were healed. How 
joyously they hastened home to i^roclaim the good news to those whom 
they had left behind. 


IMPEISONMENT AND MIRACULOUS DELIVERANCE 
OF THE APOSTLES. THEIR DEFENCE BEFORE 
THE SANHEDRIN 


17. Then the high-priest rising 
up, and all they that were with him 
(which is the heresy of the Sad- 
ducees), were filled with envy. 

17. high-priest. Probably Annas. 

rising up. The high-priest deemed it expedient to prevent the 
aj)Ostles from preaching the Gospel, and the same motive, envy, which 
led them to persecute our blessed Lord, urged them to attack His 
followers. 

all they that were with him. Those who shared hi a views. This 
would embrace others besides the members of the Sanhedrin. It is 
probable that Annas was a Saddiicee. Josephus states (Antig.^ xx. 8) 
that Ananias, his son, who was afterwards high-priest, belonged to this 
sect. The Sanhedrin consisted of Sadducees and Pharisees (see Acts 
xxiii. 9), but the former took the initiative in persecuting the apostles, 
because they taught the resurrection of the dead. 

envy. The Greek word (C^aov) here denotes a combined sentiment of 
envy, malice, and rage. 


17. Exsurgens autein prin- 
ceps sacerdotum, et oniiies, 
qui cum illo erant, (qu» cst 
hseresis Sadducoeorum) re- 
pleti sunt zelo : 
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18. Et iiiieccrunt maniis 
in Apostolos, et posueruiit 
eos in custodia publica. 

19. Angelua autem Do- 
mini per noctem aperiens 
ianuas careens, et educens 
eos, dixit ; 

20. Ite, et stantes loqui- 
mini in templo plebi omnia 
verba vitae huius. 

21. Qui cum audissent, 
intraverunt diluculo in tem- 


18. AnJ they laid hands on the 
apostles, and put them in the com- 
mon prison. 

19. But an Angel of the Lord by 
night opening tlie doors of the 
prison, and leading them out, said : 

20. Go, and standing speak in 
the temple to the people all the 
words of this life. 

21. Who having heard this, early 
in the morning entered into the 


18 . laid hands. The arrest probably took place after sunset, in 
Solomon’s Porch. 

on the apostles. They arrested all the Twelve, as the ringleaders of 
the new religion. 

corn w^on prison. Lit. “in public ward” (iv rnphera ^np-oala), as distinct 
from “ private custody.” Here the Twelve would be well guarded 
until the trial on the morrow. 

19 . an Angel of the Lord. This is one of the numerous references to 
angelic intervention recorded in the Acts (see Intro., p. 49). 

opening the doors .... leading them out. W e are not told how it was 
that the guards knew nothing of the deliverance of their prisoners. 

Evidently the guards had not slept, since they were found standing before the doors 
at their post. We may infer that their eyes were bliiuied, as in the case of the detach- 
ment of soldiers, whom the king of Syria sent to arrest Eliseus. Cf. And the enemies 
came down to him ; but Eliseus prayed to the Lord, saying : Strike, I beseech thee, this 
people with blindness. And the Lord struck them with blindness, according to the word 
of Eliseus. . . . And when they were come into Samaria, Eliseus said: Lord, open the 
eyes of these men, that they may see. And the Lord opened their eyes, and they saiv them- 
skves to be in the midst of Samaria (4 Kings vi. 18 and 20). 

20 . Go, and standing, etc. The actual words of the angel are cited and 
this cuts away the ground from those modern critics who whittle away, 
as far as possible, the supernatural element in the incidents related in 
Holy Scripture. 

Some have gone so far as to assert that the deliverance of the apostles was due to an 
earthquake, but can an earthquake speak and give a command ? Others suggest that a 
friend bribed the guards and thus procured their release, but had this been the case, 
would not the friend have counselled them to save themselves hy flight, rather than to 
go and preach publicly in the Temple, and thus imperil his safety, their own, and that of 
the guards ? 

to the people. Our Lord’s words were fulfilled : the poor hare the 
gospel preached to them (St Matt. xi. 5). 

all the words of this life. The doctrine of eternal life wliich J esus, by 
His Passion and Besurrection, assured to man. 

Of. Thou hast the words of eternal life (St ,Tohn vi. 09). Notv this is eternal life: 
That they may krioio thee, the only true Ood, and Jesus Christ, tohom thou hast sent (St 
John xvii. 8). 

21 . early in the morning. The Temple was opened to worshippers at 
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plura, «t docebant. Ad- 
venieiis autem princeps 
sacerdotum, et qul cum eo 
erant, convocaverunt con- 
silium, et omnes senioresr 
dliorum Israel, et miser unt 
ad carcerem ut adducerentur. 

22. Cum autem renissent 
ministri, et, aperto carcere, 
non invenissent illos, reversi 
nuntiaverunt, 

23. Dicentes : Carcerem 
quidem invenimus clausum 
cum omni diligentia, et 
custodes stantes ante ianuas : 
aperientes autem neminem 
intus invenimus. 

24. Ut autem audierunt 
hoa sermones magistratus 


temple, and taught. And the high- 
priest coming, and they that were 
with him, called together the council, 
and all the ancients of the children 
of Israel : and they sent to the prison 
to have them brought. 

22. But when the ministers came, 
and opening the prison, found them 
not there ; they returned and told, 

23. Saying: The prison indeed 
we found shut with all diligence, 
and the keepers standing before the 
doors : but opening it, we found no 
man within. 

24. Now when the officer of the 
temple, and the chief priests heard 


daybreak, when the morning sacrifice was offered. Also the traders 
gathered early in the Court of the Gentiles, so as to supply what was 
needed for the sacrifices. 

into the temple. This was still their favourite resort for public 
prayer. The disciples had not yet broken off from the observance of 
the Mosaic Law. 

and taught. All the apostles obeyed the angel’s command, and each 
gathered an audience around him. Many of these listeners must have 
witnessed the arrest of the Twelve on the previous evening, and have 
known, or at least seen, our Lord Himself. 

the council and all the ancients. These words seem to point to a full 
gathering of the Sanhedrin, not merely to a few, sufficient to constitute 
a quorum” The Sadducees regarded this new teaching as a grave 
evil, and took all measures to repress it. The “ancients” or “elders” 
were representatives of the tribes of Israel. The Sanhedrin consisted 
of,— 

(a) Th6 chief priests. (6) The scribes, (c) The ancients (not necessarily old men) who 
were nominated by those in autburity. 

they sent to the prison. From the Council chamber on the south side 
of the Temple. The apostles were probably preaching on the western 
side of the Temple area, in Solomon’s Porch. 

22. minister’s. Better, “officers,” doubtless a detachment of the 
Temple guard. 

23. shut with all diligence. Not merely “shut,” but “fastened” or 

“barred” {mK\^%rrfiivov) with all “security” vtl<rp Thus 

the apostles had fastened the door securely for fear of the Jews when, 
eight days after Easter Day, Christ appeared to them (St John xx. 19), 
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OH, V. 25-27.] 


templi, et principes sacer- 
dotum, ambigebant de illis 
q^uidnam fieret. 

26. Adveniens autem qui- 
dam nuntiavit eis : Quia 
ecce viri, quos posuistis in 
carcerem, sunt in templo 
stantes, et docentes populum. 

26. Tuncabiitmagistratus 
cum ministris, et adduxit 
illos sine vi ; timebant enim 
populum ne lapidarentur. 

27. Et cum adduxissent 


these words, they were in doubt 
concerning them, what would come 
to pass. 

25. But one came and told them : 
Behold the men whom you put in 
prison, are in the temple standing, 
and teaching the people. 

26. Then went the officer with 
the ministers, and brought them 
without violence; for they feared 
the people, lest they should be 
stoned. 

27. And when they had brought 


24. chief priests. This is the reading of the Vulgate, the Syriac, and 
some cursives, but the best MSS. give “the priest” or the “high- 
priest” 

in doubt. Better, “ perplexed ” (SiriTr^povv), 

what would come to pass. Lit. “ whereunto this would grow ” 
(t1 hv yipoiro toCto), as in the R.Y. 

25. in the temple standing^ and teaching. In obedience to the angePs 
command. 

26. brought them. It may be asked what benefit the apostles derived 
from their miraculous deliverance, since, on the same day, they were 
again taken prisoners and scourged. 

To this objection we reply that — 

(а) The apostles’ faith was strengthened by this intervention of Ood in their favour. 

(б) The Sanhedrin were deterred from accomplishing their evil purx>ose fully, since 
Qod so manifestly protected the apostles. 

(c) The apostles had thus a special opportunity of convincing the people that God 
was with them. 

Also we may note that our Lord nowhere promises to deliver His 
ministers from suffering and persecution, but He strengthens them to 
endure it. 

without violence. The words in the original are emphatic by position. 
The R.V. renders “ but not with violence.” 

be stoned. The Jews, when stirred up to anger, often resorted to this 
method of violence, e.g . — 

(a) They took up etonei therefore to cast at him, but Jesus hid himself, and went out 
tf the temple (St John viii. 69). 

(b) The Jews then took up stones to stone him {i.e. Jesus), {ibid. x. 31). 

(c) And they stoned Stephen (infra, vii. 68). 

(d) Certain Jews .... stoning Paid, drew him out of the city, thinking him to be 
dead (infra, xiv. 18). 

The apostles did not profit by their popularity to stir up a tumult. 
They were glad to take this favourable opportunity of proclaiming the 
Gospel before the Sanhedrin, 
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illos, statuenmt in consilio, 
et interrogavit eos princeps 
saocrdotum, 

28. Dicens : Prsecipiendo 
praecepimus vobis ne doccretis*^ 
m nomine isto : et ecce re- 
plestis lerusalem doctriiia 
vestra ; et vultis indiicore 
super nos sanguinem hominis 
istius. 

29. Respondens autem Pe- 
trus et Apostoli, dixerunt: 
Obedire oportet Deo magis, 
quam hominibus. 

30. Deus patrum nostro- 


tiiem, they set them before the 
council. And the high-priest asked 
them, 

28. Saying : Commanding we com- 
manded you Uiat you should not 
teach in this name : and behold you 
have filled Jerusalem with your doc- 
trine, and you have a mind to bring 
the blood of this man upon us. 

29. But Peter and the apostles 
answering, said : We ought to obey 
God rather than men. 

30. The God of our fathers hath 


28 . Commanding we commanded yoUy etc. Lit. “with a command 
we commanded {Trapayy^kla vaprjyyeixan^yy See Annotations on iv. 17, 
where the same Hebraism is employed. The high-priest brings two 
charges against the apostles, — 

(a) Disobedience to the command laid upon them by the Sanhedrin 
not to preach any more in the Name of Jesus (see supra^ iv. 18). 

(h) Inciting the people to exact vengeance for the blood of Jesus at 
the hands of their rulers. 

The Sanhedrin ask no question concerning the deliverance of the apostles, nor do they 
deign to mention the Name of Jesus. They refer only to “ this name,"' “ your doctrine," 
and “ this man" To name our Lord would have recalled the terrible torments of the 
Crucifixion. In the Talmud, the name “ Teloni" (i.e. such a one) is often contemptuously 
applied to our Lord. 

to bring the blood, etc. Yet the people, urged on by their leaders, had 
expressed their willingness to take this responsibility on themselves 
when they said ; His blood be upon us and upon our children (St Matt, 
xxvii. 25). 

29 . We ought to obey. St Peter repeats even more emphatically, in the 
name of the other apostles, what he had already said when first the 
Sanhedrin forbade him and St John to preach the Gospel. Their 
preaching on this occasion was in compliance with the express com- 
mand of the angel. 

St Peter’s reply to the Council may be thus summarized 

(a) He lays down the general principle that God must be obeyed before man. 

^6) He explains how the apostles are the chosen witnesses to a crucified and risen 
Saviour. 

“ The whole is a perfect model of concise and ready eloquence and of unanswerable 
logical coherence, and a notable fulfilment of the promise of Christ : — Bat when they 
shall deliver you up, take no thought how or what to speak; for it shall be given you in 
that hour what to speak ” (St Matt. x. 19), 

30 . God of our fathers. St Peter appealed to the God of their fathers, 
and thus shews the New Dispensation to be the completion of the 
Old, 
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rum suscitavit lesum, quern 
VOS intereinistis, suspen- 
dentes in ligno. 

31. Hunc principem et 
salvatorem Deus exaltavit 
dextera sua ad dandam poeiii* 
tentiam Israeli, et iwiis- 
sionem peccatorum. 

32. Et nos sumus testes 
horum verborura, et Spiritus 
sanctus, quern dedit Deus 
omnibus obedientibus sibi. 


raised up Jesus, whom you put to 
death, hanging him upon a tree. 

31. Him hath God exalted with 
his right hand, to he prince and 
saviour, to give repentance to Israel, 
and remission of sins. 

32. And we are witnesses of these 
things, and the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to all that obey 
him. 


raised up^ — i.e. from the dead. 

upon a tree. Tlie word here translated “tree” {ivXov) signifies a 
“ post ” or “ gibbet.” It is used of a hewn log rather than of a tree 
covered with its bark. The same word occurs in ch. x. 39 and in 
Gal. iii. 13, and is translated “tree” in both passages. 

31. with his right hand. By Ills omnipotence. Of. Sit thou at my 
right hand (Pa. cix. 1). 

prince and saviour. As “ Prince ” He claims allegiance, as “ Saviour ” 
He absolves. “ These words to a .Jew would have great signifi- 
cance, for they had a saying that salvation was one of the things which 
God kept in His own power. If Chrisst, then, was to bestow this gift 
on Israel, He must be owned by them as God ” (Lumby, OL Test., 
p. 146). 

remission of sins. This could only be granted to those who repented, 
and this law holds good for every human being — repentance must 
precede forgiveness. 

32. we are witnesses. St Peter recalled to mind here the express 
command given by Christ to the apostles just before His Ascension 
(see i, 8). They were now testifying in Jerusalem, as He had bidden them. 

and the Holy Ghost. Tlie Holy Ghost bore witness by the powers 
which He bestowed on the apostle.s to work miracles, and by the 
numerous conversions which resulted from their teaching. Our Lord’s 
promise was fulfilled : — the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall give testimony of me (Bt John xv. 26). 


GAMALIEL PEOCUKES THE EELEASE OE THE 
APOSTLES. 

33. Heec cum audissent, 33. When they had heard these 

fnterficcrc mo’s®' things, they were cut to the heart, and 

they thought to put them to death. 


33. they were cut to the heart. Lit. “they were sawn through 
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34. Sutgens autem qui- 
dam in oonsilio PharisaBus, 
nomine Gamaliel, legis doc- 
tor, honorabilis nniversae 
plebi, iussit foras ad breve 
homines fieri ; 

86. Dixitque ad illos : 
Viri I&raelitse attendite.vobia 
super hominibus istis quid 
acturi sitis. 


34. But one in the council rising 
up, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a 
doctor of the law, respected by all 
the people, commanded the men to 
be put forth a little while. 

35. And he said to them : Ye 
men of Israel, take heed to your- 
selves what you intend to do, as 
touching these men. 


(Suwp(oyro), The words “the heart” do not occurs here in the original, 
but the complete phrase is given in ch. vii. 54. ijjhe verb “to saw” 
(wpico) and some of its compounds are surgical ten C ^ 

they thought. Lit. “ they began to take counsel 

to put them to death. They were only prevented from executing their 
design by Gamaliel ; but though he restrained the rage of the Sanhedrists, 
he could not prevent them from scourging the apostles. 

34. a Pharisee. The word is derived from the Hebrew “pharash,” 
to separate. The Pharisees were an important Jewish sect. Their 
chief tenets were as follows : — 

(a) The written law had been supplemented by an oral law delivered by Moses to 
their forefathers, and this, embodied in these “traditions of the ancients," even took pre- 
cedence of the written law. 

(p) Various minute ritual precepts were necessary to “protect ’’ or “ hedge round the 
Tjaw," and these were to be found in the teaching of certain eminent Rabbis or doctors 
in Israel. 

(e) They taught that man was immortal, and they believed in the Besurrection, and in 
the existence of angels and spirits. 

The Pharisees were ambitious and ostentatious, but yet they were more popular than 
the Sadducees. because they shewed more clemency in their judgments ; also they dis- 
tributed abundant alms. Their piety and zeal for t^e Law of Moses procured for them 
the veneration of the lower classes. As Gamaliel was a Pharisee, he would naturally 
oppose the violent measures proposed by the Sadducees, especially as the doctrine of 
the Eesurrectlon was in question. 

Gamaliel. He was the grandson and disciple of Hillel, who was 
celebrated for his moderation and tolerance, ana was respected as one of 
the great teachers of Israel. Gamaliel succeeded Hillers son, Simeon, 
as President of the Sanhedrin, He was one of the seven on whom the 
highest title “Eabban” was conferred. There were three degrees of 
thw title — Kabbi, Rab, and Rabban. 

to he put forth. See Annot. on ch. iv. 15. Perhaps Saul of Tarsus, 
the disciple of Gamaliel, was present, and from him later St Luke may 
have derived his information. 

Sumxnsry of Chunalid’s Speech. 

X* He recommends caution, and bases his advice on two examples 
The Insurrection of Theodas, which was brought to nothing. 

The rebeUion of Judas, which was also a signal faUure. 

t. He advises an “ opportunist policy," since— 

If it be of man, it will certainly fail. 

, If it be of God, It must succeed. 

^ 8. warns them not to risk fighting against God. 
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86. Ante Kos enim dies 
exstitit Theodas, dicens se 
esse aliquem, cui consensit 
numems viroruin circiter 
quadringentomm ; qui occi- 
8U8 est ; et omnes, qui crede- 
bant ei, dissipati sunt, et 
redact! ad niliilum. 


37. Post hunc exstitit 
ludas Galilasua in diebus 


36. Fcft: before these days rose up 
Theodas, affirming himself to be 
somebody, to whom a number of 
men, about ^ four hundred, joined 
themselves ; ’ who was slain, and 
all that believed him were scattered 
and brought to nothing. 

37. After this man rose up Judas 
of Galilee in the days of the en- 


35. Ye men of Israel. lie addresses them as one having authority. 

36. rose vrp Theodas^ etc. This passage has given rise to much hostile 
criticism on the part of modern critics, chiefly those of the German 
rationalistic school, who see here an historical anachronism, on the 
ground that Josephus speaks of a certain “Theudas” who stirred up an 
insurrection in the reign of Claudius, when Fadiis was procurator, that 
is, some ten years later than the date of Gamaliel’s speech. According 
to St Luke, this Theodas excited a rebellion before the days of the en- 
rolling y since Judas of Galilee ‘‘rose up after him.” Now, the taxation 
was imposed about ten years after the Nativity of Christ ; consecj^uently, 
if St Luke and Josephus speak of the same man, the sacred historian 
would have committed an anachronism of more than thirty years. 
But we have no proof that the two historians do refer to the same 
individual, but rather to the contrary, for St Luke asserts that Theodas 
had only about four hundred followers, whereas Josephus states that 
“ Theudas persuaded a great part of the people to take their effects with 
them and to follow him to the river,” etc. {Antiq., xx. 51). Again, St 
Luke asserts that Theodas was slain and his followers “ were scattered and 
brought to nothing but while Josephus states that Theudas was slain, 
he says that the troops of Fadus, falling upon the adherents of Theudas 
unexpectedly, slew many of them and took many of them alive” (ibid,). 
Hence neither the circun'-stances nor the time agree ; and “ if the 
Pharisee Josephus is to be believed when he writes of one Theudas, 
why should not the Pharisee Gamaliel be believed when he speaks 
of another ? Theodas was a common Hebrew name. 

affirming himself to he somebody, — i.e. some great one. Simon the 
magician gave out that he was some great one {infra, viii. ' 9). 

37. Judas of Galilee. Josephus also speaks of this leader, and he 
describes him as “Judas of Galilee” {Antiq., xx. 5. 2). He raised an 
insurrection against the payment of taxes to a foreign power. On three 
occasions a census of the Jews, in view’ of a capiution tax, was taken 
by order of Augustus; — in 27 B.c.; soinewdiere between 7-4 B-C.; 
and another in a.d. 14. The second was the one to w’hich St Luke 
refers in his gospel (ch. ii. 1-2). The tax was not actually imwsed 
until some few years after this second census, and Judas ana his 
followers revolted against it. 
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professionis, et avertit popu- 
mm post se, et ipse periit ; 
et omnes, quotquot consen- 
serunt ei, dispersi sunt. 

88. Et nunc itaque dico 
vobis; discedite ab homiiiibus 
istis, et sinite ill os : qiioniam 
si est ex hominibus consilium 
hoc, aut opus, dissolvetur : 

89. Si voro ex Deo est, 
non poteritis dissolvere illud, 
ne forte et Deo rej)ugnare 
inreniamini. Consenseruut 
autem illi. 

40. Et convocantes Apos- 
tolos, csesia denuntiaverunt 
ne omnino loquerentur in 
nomine lesu, et dimiserunt 
eos. 

41. Et illi quidem ibant 
gaudentes a conspectu con* 
silii, quoiiiam digiii habiti 


rolling, and drew away the people 
after him ; he also perished ; and 
all, even as many as consented to 
him, were dispersed. 

38. And now therefore I say to 
you, refrain from these men, and let 
them alone : for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to 
nought. 

39. But if it be of God, you can- 
not overthrow it ; lest perhaps you 
be found even to fight against God. 
And they consented to him. 

40. And calling in the apostles, 
after they had scourged them, they 
charged them that they should not 
speak at all in the name of Jesus, 
and they dismissed them. 

41. And they indeed went from 
the presence of the council rejoicing, 
that they were accounted worthy to 


This was one of the most desperate efforts of the Jews to tlirow off the yoke of the 
conqueror. Judas was aided by one Sadduc, and they stirred up their adherents to fight 
for the independence of Israel and to refuse tril)ute to Cicsar in any form, which they 
regarded as “no better than an introduction to slavery ” {Antiq., xviii. l. l). The party, 
of which Judas was a leader, was known as the sect of the “ Zealots” or “ Galileans.” 
Simon the Cananite, suriiamed “Zelotes,” one of the apostles, was probably a member 
of this sect. 

By a manifest slip of the pen, .iosephus once refers to Judas as a Gaulonite, hut in 
other passages he distinctly asserts that he was a Galilean {Antiq., xviii. 1. 1). 

dispersed. The insurrection broke out again on several occasions, and 
the excesses of the Zealots precipitated the fall of J erusalem. 

38. come to nought. Lit. “ be overthrown ” (icaTa\u0^(r€Tat). 

39. consented. They agreed not to put them to death. 

40. after they hod scourged. Thirty-nine blows were given in all — 
thirteen on the breast, thirteen on the right shoulder, and the same 
number on the left. Each of the apostles was subjected to this 
ignominious and painful punishment, but the remembrance that their 
Master had submitted to this degradation enabled them to rejoice that 
they were counted worthy to suffer for Him. The object of the 
Sadducees in inflicting this punishment was evidently to discredit the 
teachers of the new sect. 

41. for the name. See Annot. on iii. 6. 

42. every day they ceased not, etc. Strong in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, they were undaunted by threats and punishments. 
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sunt pro nomine lesu con- 
tumeliam pati. 

42. Omni autom die non 
cessabant in templo, et circa 
domes docentes, et evangeliz- 
antes Christum lesum. 


suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus. 

42, And every day they ceased 
not, in the temple, and from house 
to house, to teach and preach Christ 
Jesus. \ 


preach Christ Jesus. Better, ‘‘preach that Jesus is the Christ” 
(^iva.yyi\i^6jx€voi ’Irjo'oCi/ rhv XpccrrSi/). 


ClIAPTEPw VI 

THE APPOINTMENT OE THE SEVEN DEACONS 

1. And in those days, the number 
of the disciples increasing, there 
arose a murmuring of the Greeks 
against the Hebrews, for that their 

1. in those days. The note of time is indefinite, but the reference 
must be to the interval between tlie release of the apostles, and the 
martyrdom of St Stephen. 

This is conjectured by some authorities to have taken plnce some three or four years 
after the Crucifixion, i.e. circa 33 or 34 A.D. 

Greeks, — i.e. the Grecian Jews or “Hellenists,” which latter word is 
derived from the vevh GwriviCeiv) “to speak Greek.” The Palestinian 
Jews, especially those inhabiting the province of Judea, devspised the 
Jews of the Dispersion, who spoke Greek, mixed freely with Gentiles, 
lived in foreign lands, and, to a certain extent, adopted foreign customs, 
and held more liberal views than were tolerated in Judea. The Jews of 
Judea spoke Aramaic, and considered it a crime to learn Greek. Living 
under the shadow of the Temple, they prided themselves on their 
exclusiveness, and despised even the Jews of Galilee, because this 
province was partly peopled by Gentiles. 

The Ilolleuists used the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, and had special 
synagogues for their use, in which the services were conducted in Greek. Tiie inveterate 
antagonism between these two classes of Jews naturally led to ditficulties, and the 
immediate action taken by the apostles, when the uiurniuring arose, was a tacit recogni- 
tion that the complaints were not unfounded. This was the first of a series of dilliculties 
stirred up by the judaizing party, who wished to graft tile religious observances of the 
Christian faith upon the ceremonies and observances of the Mosaic Law. They had yet 
to learn that the Gospel w^as to place all believers on the same footing, and thus to remove 
all racial, and lingual, and social prejudices. 

Hebrews. The Palestinian Jews. 

widows. The Law of Moses enjoined that special provision should be 
made for orphans and widows. 


1. In diebus autem illis, 
crescente iiumero disci pu- 
lorum, factum cst murmur 
Grsecorum ad versus Hebraeos, 
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eo quod deapicereutui in 
ministerio quotidiano vidu® 
eorum. 

. 2. Convocantesaatemduo* 
deoim multitudinem disci-, 
pulorum, dixerunt : Non est 
®quuin nos derelinquere ver- 
bum Dei, et ministrare men- 
sis. 

8. Considerate ergo, fratres 


i#idows were neglected in the daily 
ministration. 

2. Then the twelve calling to- 
gether the multitude of the disciples 
said : It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God and serve 
tables. 

3. Wherefore, brethren, look ye 


neglected. The apostles could not look after the material duties of 
distributing food when the Church had increased so considerably, and 
evidently, before the appointment of the seven deacons, some Hebrews 
had been discharging these duties for the apostles. This view is 
favoured by a Bezan text, which reads “ in the daily ministrations, the 
widows of the Hellenists were neglected by the ministers {i.e. servers or 
deacons) of the Hebrews,” and by the apostles’ words, “It is not reason 
that we should leave the word of God,” etc. 

daily. The word rendered “ daily ” {KaerifA§ptv6s) is not found elsewhere 
in the New Testament, and is rarely used by Greek authors. 

wdnistration. The daily distribution of food. 

The three subjoined sets of words correspond 

Greek. Latin. English. 

diaconos minister servant 

diacouein ministrare serve 

diaconia ministratio service 

The English triplet is, however, derived from the Latin "servus,” a slave, whereas a 
“ diaconos^’ was of higher rank than a slave, and might even be a steward. 

2. the multitude. St Luke no longer attempts an approximation as 
regards numbers. 

It is not reason. Lit. “it is not fit or pleasing” {Ovk &,pf(rr6tf ia-ny). 
The same word is translated “ was liked ” {i.e. pleased) in verse 6. 

should leave. Better, “having forsaken or deserted” (Kara^fl^ayras). 
After the example set them by our Saviour, they refused to be judges or 
administrators of temporal matters. Cf. And one of the multitude said to 
him : Master^ speak to my brother that he divide the inheritance with me. 
But he said to him : Man^ who has appointed me judge or divider over you ? 
(St Luke xii, 13-14). 

serve tables. The position of these words in the original denotes 
emphasis. The expression “to serve tables” (diaKoyay rpaWfa^j) was 
used of waiting on those who took food, and also of changing money at a 
banker’s bench or counter. 

Here It probably denotes the daily distribution of food, since a community of goods pre- 
supposes alms in kind rather than in money, and this mode of life was evidently adopted 
in imitation of the practice of our Lord during His public life, when He and His apostles 
had all things in common, and Judas kept the purse. 

8. brethren. This was the usual way of addressing the disciples 
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viros ex vobis boni testi- out amon| vou seven men of good 
reputation. Ml ot the Hoi, Ghpet 
constituanius super hoc Opus, and wisdoiD, wnom we may appoint 

over this busi/iess. 

collectively (see supra^ i. 17), and is particularly appropriate here, 
since a division had arisen among them. 

hole ye out among you, etc. “The fixing the number, and the 
ordaining them — this kind of business rested with them ; but the choice 
of the men they made over to the people, that they might not seem to 
act from favour, just as God also leaves it to Moses to choose as elders 
those whom he knew ” (St John Chrys.). 

And the Lord said to Moses: Gather unto me seventy men of the ancients of Isradt 
whom thm knowest to he ancients and masters of the people .... that they may hear with 
thee the burden of the people, and thou mayst not be burthened alone (Num. xi. 16-17). 

seven men. Various conjectures have been put forth as to why this 
number was chosen, e.g . — 

(a) Seven is the number which signifies fulness or completeness, e.g . — 
The aeven gifts of the Spirit. 

The seven sacraments. 

The seven days of the week. 

(h) The Christians dwelt in seven different wards or districts of 
Jerusalem, and a minister was appointed for each one. 

Note. — The word “deacon” does not occur in the Acts. It is derived 
from the Greek word {^laKovety) “to serve.” St Paul speaks of the 
“ deacon ” as ministering to a bishop. The name was ultimately given 
to a body of men who ranked below the priests and waited on them. 
They constituted the lowest grade of the greater or Holy Orders. An 
ancient tradition traces the order of deacons to the appointment of the 
Seven, but, as circumstances changed, the duties of the deacons were 
modified and their office became more exclusively spiritual in character, 
but even from the beginning we find Stephen and Philip evangelizing. 
In spite of occasional indistinctness in certain passj^es 01 the Acts and 
of the epistles in the use of the terms bishop^ priest, and deacon, the 
Catholic Church teaches that the orders of the deaconate, priesthood, 
and episcopate are all three of divine origin, and distinct from one 
another, and that they are all component parts of the Hierarchia of the 
Church of Christ. 

of good reputation, etc. Lit. “ borne witness to ” {fiapTvpovfiepoi) in a 
good sense. Note the qualifications exacted by the apostles were the 
possession of — 

(а) A blameless life. 

(б) The fulness of the Spirit. 

(c) The gift of wisdom. 

whom we may appoint. The appointment of the ministers of the 
Church, following the precedent given in the Acts of the Apostles, has 
always been the prerogative of the Holy Father, the successor of St Peter. 
Although at various times-— under the Catholic Tudors in England 

BK. i 10 
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\4G 

4. Nos vero orationi ct * 4. Blit we will give ourselves 

"erimut™ continually to prayer, and to the 

ministry of the word. 

5. Et placuit sermo coram 5. And the Saying was liked by 
omni multitudine. Et ele- all the multitude. And they chose 

?;zi,ad?sS”i™3" “ ““ <«“ «< '“«> ““'1 »' 

etPlnlippum,etProcliorum, the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and 

aod after the French Be volution — civil rulers have been allowed to 
choose and present candidates for the office of a bishop, yet the Pope 
reserves to himself the right of appointing them ; and, in like manner, 
priests and deacons are appointed by the bishops. 

ovtr this business. Lit. “over this need” or “want” xpf'^as 

ra^Tijs). The word is also translated “ office ” or “ charge,’^ since 
every “ office ” presupposes some “ need.” 

4 . give ourselves continually. Better, with the K.V., “ continue stead- 
fastly in” {irpoffKapTtpiiaofxiv). This word frequently occurs in the Acts, 

(a) All the.se were persevering .... in prayer {i. 14). 

(b) They were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles (ii. 42). 

In each of these passages the verb “to continue steadfastly” 
{Tfpo(TKapr spilt)) is eihployed. 

to 'prayer. The duty of prayer is incumbent on the minister of God, 
since, like Moses, he is called to stand between God and the people. 
Thus the Church enjoins on her priests the duty of reciting the seven 
Canonical Hours daily. Prayer includes both public offices and private 
devotions, just as ^Uhe ministry of the ivord” includes preaching, 
catechizing, instructing converts, and coin])()sing works on religious 
subjects to instruct Catliolics or to refute heresies. 

ministry of the word. This was the special work assigned to them by 
our blessed Lord. 

6. was liked by. Better, “ pleased.” 

Stephen. The word signifies “ a crown,” and St Stephen was the first 
disciple of Christ who obtained the crown of martyrdom. In view of 
what St Luke is about to relate concerning St Stephen, he dwells 
liarticularly on his virtues, although all the Seven must have fulfilled 
the conditions laid down by the apostles. 

full offaith^ — i.e. of that living faith wdiich is manifested by good works. 

and of the Holy Ghost. St Stephen not only received those gifts of 
the Spirit which are bestowed on all Christians in baptism and con- 
firmation, but also the plenitude of the “charismata” or extraordinary 
spiritual gifts, as we see from the fact that he did great wonders and 
signs j and that the Hellenists were not able to resist his eloquence or 
to refute his statements. 

Philip. His “ acts ” are narrated in ch. viii., and he is spoken of as 
“an evangelist” in ch. xxi. 8. 
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et Nicanorem, et Timonem, 
ot Parmenam, et Nicolaum, 
advenam Antiochermm. 

6. Hos statudrnnt ante 
consp’ectum Apostoloruin : 
et orantes imposuerunt eis 
manus. 


Prochorus, and Mcanor, and Timon, 
and Parmenas, and Nicolas a prose- 
lyte of Antioch. 

6. These they set before the 
apostles : and they praying imposed 
hands upon them. 


ProchoruSj Nicanor, Timoriy Parmenas, Nicolas. Of these we know 
nothing beyond their names. All the seven deacons bore Greek names, 
which seems to point to most of them being Hellenists, but this inference 
cannot be too rigidly pressed, for many Jews who were not Hellenists 
bore Greek or Latin names, e.g. SS. Philip, Andrew, Mark, Peter, 
Didymus, etc. The object of having a certain number of Hellenists 
among the deacons was to ensure impartiality in the distribution of 
alms. 

According: to St irenneus (Contra Hwres, 1. 26) and Tertullian (de Preeser, c. 47). 
Nicolas the deacon was the founder of the sect of the Nicolaites, which encouraged 
immorality and partook of food offered to idols. This error is condemned by 8t John in 
the Apocalypse. Cf. So hast thou also them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaites (ii. 15). 
St Hilary (in Matt, xxv.) and St Ejnphaniua (Adv. hceres^ i. 25) confirm this tradition. 
On the other hand, St Clement of Alexandria (Strom.^ 3, 4) speaks of Nicolas the deacon 
as an “ apostolic man,” while Eusebius (Hist. Eceles., ill. 20) defends his reputation, and 
asserts that his words were nii8construe<l by his enemies, and St Clement also states 
that Nicolas led a pure life. Tho Nicolaites certainly claimed Nicolas the deacon as 
their leader, but as tho traditions are so contradictory, the true facts of the case are 
unknown. 

a proselyte. A convert to Judaism. These were divided into two 
classes — 

(a) Proselytes of Bighteousness, who accepted all the obligations of 
the Mosaic Law, with all its observances. 

(h) Proselytes of the Gate, who accepted the moral law, but not the 
ceremonial laws. 

Christianity found many converts among this second class, since they 
were not attached to the ceremonies and traditions of the Jewish ritual. 

of Antioch. St Luke was also ‘‘a proselyte of Antioch.” 

6. set before. They presented those chosen, that the apostles might 
confirm their choice. 

praying, imposed hands. The outward sign of the sacrament of Holy 
Order is the laying on of the bishop’s hands, the form is the words said, 
and the inward grace in this case was the reception of the power to 
accomplish the special duties of a deacon. 

In all the sacraments we have these three essential parts. The laying on of hands is 
proper to the sacraments of Confirmation and Holy Order. 'J’his rite was symbolical of 
bestowing a blessing. 

(a) Jacob blessed the sons of .fosepli. Cf. He, stretching forth his right hand^ put it upon 
the nead of Ephraim the younger brother ; and the left upon the head of Manasses who loas 
the elder, changing his hands (Gen. xlviii. 14). 

(ft) When the Levites were consecrated to the service of God, the representatives of 
the people laid their hands on them. 

(c) Moses appointed Josue as his successor by laying hands on him. Cf. Moses laying 
his hands on his head, repeated all things that the Lord had commanded (Num. 
xvil. 23). 
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7. Et verbum Domini 
cresoebat, et multiplioabatur 
numerus discipulorum in 
lemsalem valde : multaetiam 
turba sacerdotum obediebat 
fidei. 


7. And the wcffd of the Lord in- 
creased, and the number of the dis- 
ciples was multiplied in Jerusalem 
exceedingly : a great multitude also 
of the priests obeyed the faith. 


7. word of the Lord increased. The deacons having been chosen, it 
follows that — 

{a) The apostles were free to devote themselves more exclusively to 
evangelizing. 

{b) St Stephen, by his eloquence and wisdom, helped to spread the 
knowledge of the truth. 

(c) It is probable that St Philip and the other deacons ivho were “/wW 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom ’’ also evangelized. 

multiplied in Jerusalem. “ Where Christ was slain, there the preach- 
ing increased. . . . But I would have thee remark under what 
circumstances the multitude increased after these trials,” i.e. the 
threatening of the Sanhedrin, the scourging of the apostles, the deceit of 
Ananias, the murmuring of the Hellenists (St John Chrys. ifom., xiv.). 

a great multitude also of the priests. After the Captivity we know that 
4289 priests returned, but in the days of the apostles there must have 
been even more. The fervour of the disciples in frequenting the services 
in the Temple certainly attracted the attention of the priests who 
ministered in their courses. Evidently only the lower grades of the 
priesthood are referred to here. The high-priests still held aloof. The 
prosperity of the Church in Jerusalem was now at its zenith, and this 
great multitude of priests was an important acquisition. At this point 
of time their acceptation of the Gospel did not prevent their performing 
the accustomed duties in the Temple, for the Church had not yet 
separated from the Jewish forms of worship, though she supplemented 
them by her special rites. 

ohey^ the faith. A scriptural expression for the acceptation of the 
truths taught by the apostles. Cf. By whom we have received grace and 
apostleshipfor obedience to the faith in all nations for his name (Rom. i. 5). 


THE “ ACTS '' OF ST STEPHEN 


8 . Stephanas autem ple- 
nus gratia et fortitudine 
faciebat prodigia et sigiia 
magna in populo. 


8. And Stephen full of grace and 
fortitude did great wonders and 
signs among the people. 


8 . Stephen, Beyond what St Luke records, nothing is known of St 
Stephen’s personal life. Three hypotheses liave been put forward : — 
(a) He was one of the Hellenists himself, since he disputed with 
them. His language rather bears out this inference. 
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9. Surrexerunt autem qui- 
dam de synagoga, qu® ap- 
pellatur Libertinoram, ct 
Cyrenensium, et Alcxandri- 
norum» et eorum qui erant a 


9. ISTowlihere arose some of that 
which is called the synagogue of the 
Libertines, and of the Cyrenians, 
and of the j^lexandrians, and of 


(6) He was one of the Libertini. 

(c) He was one of the Seventy-two disciples (Epiph., Ilwr., xx. 4). 

In any case, like St Paul, he was an educated man, and, from the freedom with which 
he addresses the Council as me7i, brethren and fathers, and not like St Peter princes 
of the people and ancients, it has been inferred that he was a man of a certain standing. 
“Stephen soon became in the eyes of the Jews, the foremost among the Nazarene 
heretics by his fearless denunciation of the emptiness of Judaism as practised by Pharisee 
as well as Sadducee. He drew down on hia head the bitter hatred of each of the power* 
fttl i)artieB in the state." 

great wonders and signs. This is the first mention in the Acts of others 
besides the apostles working miracles, though we know that the 
Seventy -two disciples had healed the sick and cast out devils as well as 
the apostles. 

9. there arose. Moved by indignation and rage at their defeat. 

synagogue. Synagogues were buildings in which the Jews met for 
prayer and instruction. Their institution dates from the Captivity, and 
in every Jewish city or hamlet there was at least one synagogue. The 
Rabbis asserted that there were 480 synagogues in Jerusalem. Though 
this is evidently an exaggeration, there were certainly a large number, 
and, in general, these meeting-places were not very large. 

The synagogue was so built that in every place the congregation faced Jerusalem. 
Those who read the Law stood up, while the one who explained it sat down. Each 
synagogue had a “ruler," who was responsible for the order and regularity of the 
services. These consisted in reading a portion of the Law and a selection from the 
prophets. The readings were followed by an explanation, after which certain psalms 
and prayers were recited. The service was concluded by a priest giving the blessing. 

Libertines. These were descendants of those numerous Jewish 
captives, whom Pompey had taken prisoners and deported to Rome circa 
B.o. 63. They were subsequently emancipated, and being banished 
from Rome on account of their faith, some of their descendants returned 
to Judea. The “ libertini signifies “ freedmen.” Tacitus mentions that 
4000 Libertini being “ infected with Jewish and Egyptian superstitions,^' 
were sent to recruit the Roman army in Sardinia {Annal.y ii. Ixxxv). 
Josephus, however, states that these exiles were all Jews {Antiq., xviii., 
iii. 6). 

A few commentators consider “ Libertini ’* to be erroneously written for “ Libystine," 
i.e. inhabitants of Libya, a province adjacent to Cyrene and Alexandria, but there is no 
real ground for rejecting the word “Libertini," since a whole colony of Jews bearing this 
name bad a synagogue in Jerusalem. 

Cyrenians. See Annot. on ii. 10. Jews formed one-fourth of the 
population of Cyrene. 

Alemndrians. Two-fifths of the population of Alexandria was 
composed of Jews, and at this time their number amounted to at 
least 100,000. The Alexandrian Jews were renowned for their learning. 
They had settled in Egypt during the reigns of Alexander the Great and 
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Cilicia et Asia, disputantes 
cum Stephano : 

10. Et non poterant re- 
sistere sapientiae et Spiritui, 
qui loquebatur, 

11. Tunc summiserunt 
viros, qui dicerent se audi- 
visse eum dicentem verba 
blasphemiae in Moysen, et in 
Deum. 


them that were of Cilicia and Asia, 
disputing with Stephen. 

10. And they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit 
that spoke. 

11. Then they suborned men to 
say they had heard him speak words 
of blasphemy against Moses and 
against God. 


Ptolemy Lagus. It was in Alexandria that the Septuagint version of 
the holy Scriptures was made. 

Cilicia. This was St Paul’s native province, and it contained a large 
Jewish population. Antiochus the Great, in return for the Jews’ assist- 
ance against the Ptolemies, encouraged them to colonize in his Asiatic 
provinces, and Seleucus went so far as to give them equal civic rights 
with the Macedonians and Greeks (Josep., Antiq.y xii., iii. 1. 3). 

Asm, — i.e. Proconsular Asia. See Annot. on ii. 9. 

disputing with Stephen. {(rvvCv'^ovvns.) This word is used of the 
carping interrogations of the Pharisees, who sought to entangle Christ 
in His words, by asking for a sign from heaven (see St Mark viii. 11). 

St Stephen seems to have taken the aggressive, as Mgr. le Camus remarks “ Stephen, 
with his libeial views and his clear conception oi the future destiny of the Church, was 
the first to raise his hand against the old boundary-wall of J udaism ” (L’ceuvre des Apkres, 
p. 114). 

10. they were not able. etc. Lit. “ they had no strength ” (ovk Ux^ov). 
Our Lord once more fulfilled His promise : — For I will give yon a mouth 
and wisdom^ which all your adversaries shall not he able to resist and gainsay 
(St Luke xxi. 15). The same verb (ivT*(rT^ya<) “to resist” occurs in 
both these passages. 

wisdom. The Holy Ghost, “the spirit of wisdom,” spoke by the 
mouth of St Stephen. Jesus had bidden His disciples be wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves. 

St Stephen is the first preacher of the Gospel who is said to have had “ wisdom," 
but our Lord promised this gift to His disciples, and we frequently find the word in 
reference to Christ, e.g.~ 

Uow came this man by this wisdom and miracles J (St Matt. xiii. 54). 

Jesus advanced in wisdom and age^ attd grace tvith God and men (St Luke ii. 62). 

11. suborned. Lit. “to provide,” but the word is always used in a 
bad sense. “Subornation of perjury” is the legal expression for 
inducing any one to swear falsely. 

In their rage at being unable to refute St Stephen's arguments, the Ilellenists had 
recourse to the weapons of the weak and cowardly, viz. treachery and lies, founded on 
misconstructions placed on the words of the accused. 

men. Two witnesses at least were required by the J ewish law. Of. One 
witness shall not rise up against any man^ whatsoever the sin or wickedness 
he ; hut in the mouth of two or three witnesses evei'y word shall stand (I)eut. 
xix. 15). 

words of blasphemy. By blasjjhemy the J ews understood practically any 
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1 2. Commoverunt itaque 
plebem, et seniores, et acri- 
bas; et concurrentes rapue- 
runt eum, et adduxerunt in 
consilium. 

13. Et statuerunt falsos 
testes, qui dicereiit : Homo 
iste non cessat loqui verba 
adversus locum sanctum et 
legem. 

14. Audivimus enim eum 
dicentem : Quoniam lesus 
Kazarenus hie destruet lo- 
cum istum, et mutabit tradi- 
tiones, quas tradidit nobis 
Moyses. 


12. And they stirred up the 
people, and the ancients, and the 
scribes; and running together they 
took him, and brought him to the 
council. 

13. And they set up false wit- 
nesses, who said : This man ceaseth 
not to speak words against the holy 
place and the law. 

14. For we have heard him say, 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and shall change 
the traditions which Moses delivered 
unto us. 


sins against the covenant, e.(j. speaking contemptuously of the Law or 
of God, calling down imprecations in the Name of God. The accusation 
against St Stephen was twofold, — 

(a) speaking against the Temple. 

{h) speaking against the Law (or against Moses). 

The accusation of blasphemy against God was not brought forward specifically, since 
any words against the Law would fall under this heading. 

12. stirred up the peo^de .... ancie^its .... scribes. This time the 
people side with their rulers. Pharisees and Sadducees, Hebrews and 
Hellenists, are united against Stephen. So far the people had supported 
the new doctrines, but the Hellenists worked on their religious prejudices 
and won them over by representing that the disciples were disloyal to 
the Mosaic Law. 

running together. Tliere was a general tumult, under cover of which 
St Stephen was apprehended. 

14. we have heard him say. From St Stejdieii’s defence, which we 
may consider as typical of his doctrine, we are justified in concluding 
that he had, in his public disputations, insisted on the truth that 
the Law was destined to pass away, having accomplished its work 
of bringing men to Christ. He, like our Saviour, probably taught that 
the Temple of Jerusalem was no longer to be the one centre of worship 
(see St, John iv. 21). Such assertions could easily be misconstrued by 
exasperated and defeated enemies. 

this Jesus of Nazareth. Lit. ‘‘this Jesus, the Nazarene’’ i^\t]<Tov 5 6 
i^aCwpaios olros). There is contempt shewn in the epithet “this” and 
also in the word “ Nazarene.” 

destroy this place .... change the traditions. Notice the resemblance 
between the trial of our Lord and that of the proto-martyr of the 
Church. The accusation was the same in substance ; the same motive 
which led them to persecute the Master, urged them to atone the disciple. 
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15. Et intuentes eum om- 
nes, qui sedebant in consilio, 
videnint faciem eius tam- 
quam faciem Angeli, 


15. And all that sat in the council 
looking on him, saw his face as if it 
had been the face of an Angel. 


15 . all that sat. Among whom we may include Saul of Tarsus, the 
disciple of Gamaliel, and a native of Cilicia. 

the face of an Anael. As the face of Moses was transfigured when he 
conversed with Goa, so St Stephen, whose soul was full of the Holy 
Ghost, was supernaturally illumined, so that the eyes of his adversaries 
were riveted upon him. 

The glorious eountenancs of an angel is thus described in the Scriptures 

(a) Hi» countenance was as lightning, and his raiment as snow (St Matt, xxviii. 8). 

(b) And I saw another mighty angel .... and his face was as the mn (A.poc. x. 1). 

(c) Bis face (was) as the appearance qf lightning and his eyes as a burning lamp 
(Dan. X. 6). 

Writing on this jpassage, St Augustine thus speaks of the first of the 
noble army of Christian martyrs : “ O lamb, foremost (of the flock of 
Christ) fighting in the midst of wolves, following after the Lord, but 
still at a aistance from Him, and already the angel’s friend. Yes, how 
clearly was he the angel’s friend, who, while in the very midst of the 
wolves, still seemed like an angel ; for so transfigured was he by the 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness that, even to liis enemies, he seemed a 
being not of this world ” (6Vm. 214 in Append.), 


Chapter VII 

ST STEPHEN’S DEFENCE BEFORE THE 
SANHEDRIN 

In studying this defence, the student must keep several points in 
view, viz. — 

1. The words are uttered by one full of the Holy Ghosty so that his 
enemies were not able to resist tftA wisdom and the Spirit that spoke in him. 

The promises made by Christ, both to the Seventy-two disciples and to the apostles, 
were fulfilled when St Stephen stood before his Judges, 

(a) And when they shaU bring you into the synagogues, and to magistrates and powers, 
he not solieitous how or what you shall a newer, (nr what you shall say. For the Holy Ghost 
shall teach you in the same hour what you must say (St Luke xii. 11-12), 

fb) But when they shall deliver you up, take no thought how or what to speak ; for it 
shml be ^ven you in that hour what to speak. For it is not you that speak, but the Spirit 
qf your FaJBwr thut speaketh in you (St Matt. x. 19-20). 

2. St Stephen’s object is to refute the two accusations brought against 
him, viz. of — 

(a) Blasphemy against the Temple. 

ib) Changing the traditions which Moses delivered. 

3. HLs object in addressing the Sanhedrin is— 

(a) To clear himself from these false charges. 
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(5) To shew tliat his accusers themrselves break the Law. 

U) To prove that J esus is the Messias. 

(d) To refute the narrow exclusiveness of the Hebrews, who 
imagined that they alone were pleasing to God, and 
recipients of His favours, and that Jerusalem was the only 
holy place 

4. St Stephen abstains from pronouncing the name of Jesus, and 
endeavours to lead his hearers up to the truth gradually, by tracing the 
history of God’s dealings with His people and their rebellious conduct, 
and by bringing forward those who were pre-eminently types of Christ. 
Had he begun by preaching Christ, the Sanhedrin would have refused 
to listen. 

6. A mere outline of St Stephen’s words has come down to us, since 
the discourse was interrupted by the rage of his enemies. 

6. Bearing in mind that St Stephen was inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
all apparent discrepancies are to be studied reverently. Our limited 
knowledge, and the few details given, render it difficult for us to grasp 
and reconcile certain statements, but, as Catholics, we are bound to accept 
what the Church teaches on these disputed points, and to submit our 
judgment to her infallible teaching. 

On these discrepancies Bloomfield has an excellent note. He remarks that, first, 
“ the discrepancies in question have been greatly exaggerated ; secondly, that they are, 
in general, far from being irreconcilable ; and thirdly, that if, in one or two instances, 
they may be really such, yet if we consider that the speaker is arguing with the people, 
acbording to Jewieh ideas, and on Jewish principles, and alleging facts which they 
themselves recognized, there is nothing which can reasonably impeach the veracity or 
cast a slur on the inspiration of this great proto-martyr ; for in those few particulars it 
is admitted that he spoke on the authority of those rabbinical traditions whose authority 
his hearers regarded as unquestionable. If these discrepancies were far greater than 
they are, they need not perplex our faith, since the whole speech of Stephen— the whole 
view of the history of his forefathers, which it relates with such pregnant brevity— is 
obviously framed according to the accredited and received notions then prevalent among 
the Jews. It could not, indeed, in common sense or in real wisdom, be otherwise. Had 
Stephen departed in the least particular from the established views of the early history, 
as taught by the wise men, the scribee and lawyers of the day, he would have ^ven 
unnecessary offence • the solemn, all-important, all-absorbing question of the divine 
mission of Jesus, aud the truth of Christianity, would have been in danger of degenerating 
into, or might have been interrupted by, idle and antiquarian disputes on the interpreto- 
tion of the text of Genesis ’\(Oreek Testament, in h. 1.). 

The ^eat work of critical exegesis is to establish, as far as possible, 
the original text, and this we know to be inspired. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that the Holy Spirit leaves to the speaker or writer 
his own peculiar style, and that just as we often speak of things to 
children as they are capable of conceiving them, so the inspired writers 
spoke to men as they were capable of understanding, and in th^r 
writings we find various allusions to popular beliefs and traditions, && 
for example when J osue commanded the sun to stand still rather than 
the earth. So in various passages, the Holy Spirit, through His human 
agents, accommodates Himself to the weakness and ignorance of man. 
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HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES IN ST STEPHEN'S 
DEFENCE 

I. St Stephen asserts that God £^peared to Abraham “ when he was 
in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Charan ” (verse 2). 

Objection. — There is no mention in Gen. xi. 31 of Abraham having 
received any call from God before he left Mesopotamia for Haran. 

Reply.— 

{a) Silence is not equivalent to contradiction. 

{h) A divine call is presupposed by the following passages ; — 

1. God thus addressed Ahraliaru : 1 am the Lord who brought thee out from Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land (Geu. xv. 7). 

ii. I took your father Ahrahain from the borders of Mesopotamia, and brought him 
into the land of Chanaan (Jos. xxiv. 3). 

iii. Thou, O Lord God, art he who chosest Abram, and broughtest him forth out of the 
fire of the Chaldeans (2 Esdras ix. 7). 

According to Jewish tradition (Philo, de Ahramy v. 15. Josephus, 
Ant.y i. 7. 1), Abraham was called twice, — 

1. From his country and kindred (Ur of the Chaldees). 

2. From his father’s house (Ilurau), 

II. In verse 4 we read that Abraham left Charan (^.e. Haran) after 
the death of Thare his father. 

Objection. — This statement does not agree with three passages of 
Genesis, — 

(a) Thare lived seventy years, and begot Abram, and. Nachor and Aran (xi. 26). 

(1>) The days of Thare were two hundred and five, years, and he died in Haran (xi. 82). 

(c) Abram was seventy-five years old when he went forth from Haran (xii. 4). 

From these passages, Thare must have lived sixty years after 
Abraham left Haran. 

Reply. — According to the Jewish tradition, Abraham was Thare's 
youngest son, and, moreover, Thare may have bad many oilier children. 
Abraham is placed first because he was the most celebrated son of 
Thare. Therefore, if Thare was seventy years of age when his eldest 
son was horn, he may have been one hundred and thirty when Abraham, 
his youngest son, was born, and this inference is strengthened by the 
fact that Abraham’s son Isaac married Rebecca, his second cousin, who 
was the grandchild of Nachor, and her father Bathuel was the youngest 
of Nachor’s eight sons. 

Thare 


Nachor Aran Abram 

Bathuel (youngest son) Lot 

Rachel Isaac, mar. Rebecca. 

Some other examples of inversion in the order of names are subjoined. 

(a) Sem.the youngest son, is invariably placed first, when Noe’s sons, 8em, Cham, 
and Japhctii, are named (see Gen. ix. IS, x. 1). 
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(b) Isaac’s name precedes Ismahel (see 1 Para.J. 28), 

(c) Moses is fjenorally placed before Aaroti, his elder brother (Exod. v. 20). 

\d) Juda, the fourth son, heads the list of Jacob’s children (see 1 Para. iv. 1), (Ruben 
was the eldest). 

It is probable that only the three most prominent sons of Thare are 
mentioned — 

Abraham, the father of the faithful. 

Nachor, the grandfather of Rebecca. 

Aran, the father of Lot. 

Another explanation, based on a Jewish tradition, but less probable, 
is that Thare became an idolater, and that the passage refers to his 
spiritual death, not to his actual decease. On this passage Lumby 
writes : “ On this chronological difficulty Jewish literature has the 
explanation (Midrash, Rabbah on Genesis^ cap. 39), that God absolved 
Abraham from the care of his father, and yet, lest Abraham’s departure 
from Terah should lead others to claim the srime relaxation of a com- 
mandment for themselves, Terah’s death is noticed in holy writ before 
Abraham’s departure ; and it is also added, to explain the mention of 
deathy that ‘the wicked (and among them Terah is reckoned, see Josh, 
xxiy. 2) are called dead while they are alive’” {Cam, Greek Test., p. 161). 

HI. St Stephen gives four hundred years as the period of bondage. 

Objection. — The Israelites were only in bondage in Egypt for two 
hundred and fifteen years. 

Reply. — St Stephen refers in round numbers to the period during 
which Abraham and his descendants were sojourners and had no 
country of their own. Cf. — 

(a) Thy need shall he a stranger in a land not their own, and they shall bring them 
under bondage, and ajjlict them four hundred years (Gcu. xv. 13). 

(b) The ahude of the children of Israel that ' they made in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years (Ex. xil. 40). 

The actual time of slavery only lasted for two hundred and fifteen 
years, but the period of exile was four hundred and thirty (see 
also Gal. iii. 17). Until the Israelites had conquered the Canaanites 
and established themselves in the land, it was to them a strange 
country. St Stephen does not assert that the Israelites were in 
bondage in Egypt for four bund red years. 

The chronology of this period may be brielly summarized thus : — 

Years. 


Abraham dwelt in Haran for 5 

,, ,, Canaan 11 

Between the birth of Ismahel and that of Isaac .... 14 

Prom the birth of Isaac to the birth of Jacob CO 

„ „ Jacob ,, ,, Joseph 90 

Joseph died at the age of 110 

From Joseph’s death to the birth of Moses 60 

From the birth of Moses to the Exodus 80 



In the Septuagint version, the text quoted above from Exod. xii. 40 reads “in Egypt 
and hi Canaan.” Josephus, in one passage, gives the period of bondage as 215 years 
* 11- 15- 2), and in others he keeps to the round number oi 400 (see Antig., ii. 0. i j 
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IV, In tlie quotation from Oenesis xv. 13 — tbat his seed should 
sojourn, etc. — St Stephen adds, they shall serve me in this placed' 

Objection. — These words are not in the original, but are taken from 
Ex. iii 12, and refer to Mount Sinai.* 

Reply. — St Stephen, following a practice common with Jewish writers 
and speakers, combines two prophecies in order to press home his 
argument that God’s worship was not to be, as the Palestinian Jews 
imagined, confined to Jerusalem, since God Himself had chosen Mount 
Sinai as the spot where their forefathers had been called to worship God, 
long before they obtained^ possession of Jerusalem and made it their 
holy city. 

this place " some commentators understand the land of Canaan, others think it 
refers to the Temple itself, others take these words as in their original context, as 
referring to Horeb. 

V. In verse 14 we read : Joseph sending^ called thither Jacoby his 
father^ and all his kindred^ seventy-^w souls. 

Objection. — This does not agree with Gen. xlvi. 27 : All the souls of the 
house of Jacob ^ that entered into Egypt, were seventy. 

Reply. — The Septuagint version, from which St Stephen quotes, gives 
seventy-five, and this number is obtained by adding five more important 
descendants of Manasses and Ephraim given in the subjoined table. 

Jacob 

I 

Joseph 


Manasses 


Ephraim 

1 


I 

Machir 


I 


Galaad 

i 

Suthala 


Tahath 


j 

Edom. 




In another passage of Genesis (xlvi. 26) the number that went down 
with Jacob into Egypt is given as sixty-six, but this is exclusive of Jacob, 
Joseph j and of his two sons Manasses and Ephraim. These, added to the 
sixty-six, give a total of seventy, and thus another apparent discrepancy 
is reconciled. To resume these statements briefly, sixty-six plus Jacob, 
^Joseph, Manasses, and l^hraim amounts to seventy. Seventy plus 
^Machir, Galaad, Suthala, Tahath, and Edom gives seventy-five. 

VI. St Stephen asserts that all the patriarchs were buried in Sichem, 
in the sepuldire which Abraham purchased of the sons of Hemor, the 
son o! Si<mem. 

Objection. — It was Jacob, not Abraham, who purchased land in 
Biohem. 

* The Vulgate rea<ii ; T/Km shalt'jiJer sacrifice up<m (Ais mountain: but the seoee is the 
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First Reply. —As the whole context shews that St Stephen was 
thinking of Siohem, it is probable that he spoke of “ Jacob,” and not of 
** Abraham,” which was inserted by error; if this be so the difficulty is 
cleared up. Few commentators, .however, put forward this view, since it 
is unsupported by reliable manuscript authority. 

Second Reply. — The fact that Jacob bought that part of the fields in 
which he pitched his tents, of the children of Hemor, the father of Sichem, 
for a hundred lambs (Gen, xxxiii. 19), does not prevent Abraham having 
also purchased a field for a sum of money of the sons of Hemor, the son oi 
Sichem. As Hemor was the prince of the Sichemites, and as this name 
seems to have been the hereditary title for their ruler (see Judges ix. 28), 
there is nothing strange in the recurrence of the name of “Hemor.” 
Stephen evidently refers to some rabbinical tradition well known to his 
hearers. 

There were many such traditions held by the Rabbis concerning the patriarchs and 
prophets, and many local traditions which are not found m the Old Testament. Some of 
these are quoted in the New Testament; thus the dispute between Michael the 
Archangel and the devil is related by 8b Jude only : When Michael^ the archanqd 
disputing tuith the devil, contended about the body of Moses, he dvrst not bring against him 
the judginent of railing speech, but said : The Lord command thee (St J ude 9) 

Again, the names of the two magicians, “ Jannes and Mambres,” who 
withstood Moses, are not given in the Old Testament, yet St Paul 
mentions them (see 2 Tim. iii. 8). It is therefore probable that Abraham 
bought a field as well as Jacob, and this inference is strengthened by the 
subjoined facts : — 

(а) Sichem was the first place in the Holy Land in which God 
appeared to Abraham. Cf. Abram passed through the country into the 
place of Sichem .... and the Lord appeared to Abram and saith to him: 
To thy seed will I give this land (Gen. xii. 6-7). 

(б) Abraham built there an altar to the Lord, who had appeared to him 
(ibid.), hence he must have purchased a portion of land on which to build 
this altar, for Abraham could not consecrate to God what belonged to 
another, the more so that he was both rich and generous. 

Sichem was regarded as a sacred spot when first the Israelites dwelt in 
Canaan, and in the days of St Jerome there was a tradition that the 
twelve patriarchs were buried there, and he relates how St Paula 
visited their tombs. This tradition still exists, and travellers are shewn 
the site of these tombs (Pal. Ex. Report, 1877). 

Ou this subject Ligbtfoot writes : “ It was very commonly, and with- 
out any kind of doubt, received amongst them, that the bones of the twelve 
patriarchs, as well as those of Jacob, were carried out of Egypt and 
buried in the land of Canaan ; and it is written, “Ye shall carry up my 
bones with you.” Thus far, therefore, Stephen speaks with the consent 
of that nation, viz. that the bones of the patriarchs were conveyed out 
of Egypt into Canaan. But what can we say as to their being buried in 
Sycheml Doubtless he spake according to the commonly received 
opinion amongst them in this thing also ; though I cannot but say that 
all Jewish writers, as far as I have met with, are wholly silent in it. 
Nay, Josephus himself will have them buried in Hebron, and that before 
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the Israelites came out of Egy^t. The Talmudists speak very much of 
Joseph’s being buried in Sychem. But as to the burying of the other 
patriarchs there, they have not one word. I conceive the reason why 
the Jews are so silent in this matter may be, because they fear it would 
be a reproach to theirusolves,^ and too great an honour for the Samaritans, 
that the patriarchs^ bones should lie amongst them” (i/or. Hebr.^ pp. 
V5-76). 

VII. In the quotation from Amos v. 27, St Stephen has “ Babylon.” 

Objection. — But in Amos we read “ Damascus,” not Babylon, 

Reply. — Amos was referring to the Assyrian Captivity of Israel (4 Kings 
xvii. 6), not to the Babylonian Captivity of Juda. Hence he used 
the word Damascus. But the Holy Spirit, by the lips of St Stephen, 
amplifies the prophecy, which He Himself had inspired Amos to utter, 
and shews that the fulfilment had exceeded the preclicticm. Here, as in 
verse 14, we have an example of two prophecies being blended in one. 
The distinct prediction concerning the Banylonian Captivity is found in 
the book of Jeremias : / vnll give all Juda mto the hand of the king of 
Babylon^ and he shall carry them away to Babylon (xx. 4). 

On this passage Lightfoot remarks : ** Nothing was more usual in the 
schools and pulpits of the Jews than for the reader or preacher to vary 
and invert the text of the Scripture, to adapt and accommodate it to his 
own sense. Hundreds of times we meet with this phrase in the 
Talmudic writers and the Jewish expositors, Do not read this or that 
word sOj but so or so ; where, forsaking the proper and genuine reading, 
they put another in the stead, that may better fall in with the matter 
they are upon. Not that they reject or vilify the original text, but to 
bring what they allege more ingeniously to tlieir own purpose” (Ilor. 
Hehr.^ p. 87). 


ST STEPHEN’S APOLOGY BEFOEE THE COUNCIL 


%'r . . 1 . Age of the Patriarchs Abraham and Joseph, 


1. Dixit autem princeps 
sacerdotum : Si hajc ita se 
habent ? 

2. Qui ait: Viri fratres, 
et patres audite : Deus glori® 


1. Then the high-priest said : Are 
these things so ? 

2. Who said: Ye men, brethren 
and fathers, hear. The God of glory 


1 . Are these things so ? The high-priest, as president of the Council, 
now calls on St Stephen to answer the accusations brought against 
him. 

2 . Ve men, brethren. The Greek reads “ ye men, who are brethren 
and fathers” : ‘Gathers” was the usual respectful form of address to the 
ancients and rulers. 

God of gl<yry. This is a reference here to the Shechinah, which rested 
on the Ark of the Covenant between the cherubim. God shewed 
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apparuit patri nostro Abrahse, 
cum esset in Mesopotamia, 
prius quam moraretur in 
Oharan, 

3. Et dixit ad ilium : Exi 
de terra tiia, et de cogiia- 
tione tua, ot voni in terrain, 
quam moiistravero tibi. 

4. Tunc exiit de terra 
ChaldfBorum, et liabitavit in 
Oharan. Et inde, postejuam 
mortuus est pater eiiis, ti-ans- 
tulit ilium in tenum istam, 
in qua nunc vos liabitatis. 

5. Et non dedit illi horedi- 
tatem in ea nec passum 


appeared ' to our father Abraham, 
when he was in Mesopotamia, before 
he dwelt in Charan. 

3. And said to him : Go forth out 
of thy country and from thy kindred, 
and come into the land which I shall 
shew thee. 

4. Then he went out of the land 
of the Chaldeans, and dwelt in 
Charan. And from thence, after 
his father was dead, he removed him 
into this land wherein you now dwell. 

5. And he gave him no inheri- 
tance in it, no, not the pace of a foot : 


Himself in glory to the patriarchs and others on sev-eral occasions, 

To Moses at the burninB bush. And the. Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire out of 
the midst of a bush, and fie saw that the hush was on flre and was not burnt (Ex. iii. 2. 
See also Ex. xxiv. 17-18). St Paul speaks of Christ as the Lord of glory (1 Cor. ii. 8). 

our father. St Stephen lays claim to the patriarchs as his ancestors, 
and thus declares himself a true Israelite. 

Mesopotamia. Abraham was a native of Ur of the Chaldees (see Gen. 
xi. 31), which Josue, when addressing the Israelites at Sichem, describes 
as on the other side of the river (Jos. xxiv. 2), i.e. of the Euphrates. 
Mesopotamia is a Greek word, and the place was known to the Hebrews 
as “ Aram of the l/WO rivers.” 

Charan. In the Old Testament the place is called Haran (Gen. xi. 
32), and also the city of Nachor (Gen. xxiv. 10). This place still exists 
as a small village, inhabited by Arabs, and is called “ Harnln.” 

3. Go forth out, etc. This is a quotation from Gen. xii. 1. 

which I shall shew thee. Abraham obeyed and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went (Heb. xi. 8). 

4. Chaldeans. The inhabitants of Chaldea, of which Babylon was the 
capital. The boundaries of this country varied greatly at different 
periods of their national history. 

he removed, — i.e. God removed Moses. The word here rendered 
“removed” (fieTc^Kia-iv) is the technical term for planting a colony. 

5. gave him no inheritance. Yet Abraham was well content, for hy 
faith he dwdt in the land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in 
cottages with Isaac and Jacob, the co-heirs with him of the same promise 
For he looked for a city that hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God (Heb. xi. 9~10). 

pttCA of a foot. This expression is found in the Scriptures and in the 
classics, e.g . — 
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S edis: sed reproinisit dare 
li earn in poiSseasionem, et 
semini eius post ipsum, cum 
non haberet filium. 

6. Locutus est autem ei 
Deus: Quia erit semen eius 
accola in terra aliena, et 
servituti eos subiieient, et 
male tractabunt eos annis 
quadringentis : 

7. Et gentem, cui ser- 
vierint, iudicabo ego, dixit 
Dominus, et post liaic exi- 
bunt, et servient mihi in loco 
!sto. 

8. Et dedit illi testamen- 
tum circumcisionis ; et sic 
genuit Isaac, et circumcidit 
eum die octavo ; et Isaac, 
lacob ; et lacob, duodecim 
Patriarchas. 


[oh. VII. 6--4S. 

but he promised to give it him in 
possession, and to his seed after 
him, when as yet he had no child. 

6. And God said to him, Thai 
his seed should sojourn in a strange 
country^ and that they should bring 
them under bondage^ and treat them 
evil four hundred years : 

7. And the nation which they shall 
servCy will I judge^ saith the Lord : 
and after these things they shall go 
out, and shall serve me in this place, 

8. And he gave him the covenant 
of circumcision, and so he begot 
Isaac, and circumcised him the 
eighth day ; and Isaac begot Jacob; 
and Jacob the twelve patriarchs. 


(а) For I will not give you of their land so much as the step of one foot can tread upon 
(Deut. ii. 6), 

(б) “Pedera ubi ponat in suo non habet” (Cic., ad Att., xii. 2. He has no place of his 
own where he might put his foot). 

The cave of Machpelah which Abraham purchased, and the piece of land which 
Jacob gave to Joseph, were not considered as gifts from God. 

he promised to give it him. This promise was given when cir- 
cumcision was instituted as a covenant between God and the seed of 
Abraham. The promise runs thus: To thy seed will I give this lavd 
(Gen. xii. 7). 

This promise was made to Abraham on several occasions 

(а) When he was called to leave Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xii. 1). 

(б) When he returned from Egypt. AU the land which thou seat, 1 will give to thee, 
and to thy seed for ever (ibid. xiii. 15). 

(c) When God made the covenant of circumcision with him : To thy seed the land 
cf thy sojourntnent, all the land of Canaan for a perpetual possession, and I will be 
their God (ibid. xvii. 8), 

lifote that the promise becomes gradually more explicit. 

when as yet he had no child. Some years must have elapsed between 
the giving of the promise and the birth of Isaac, since Sarai was very 
beautiful (Gen. xii. 14) when Abraham went to Egypt, and when Isaac 
was born she was “ grown oldf and no longer hoped to become a mother 
(Gen. xviii. 12). 

6. That his seed should sojourn^ etc. Quotation from Gen. xv. 13. 

8. covenant of circumcision. This was made just a year before Isaac’s 
birth. Circumcision was the outward sign of God’s covenant with 
Abraham’s seed (see Gen. xvii. 9-14), by which He promised him a 
numerous posterity and the possession of Canaan. 
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dH. m 9-11.] 

9. Et PatriarchsB ffimii- 
lantes, loseph vendiderunt 
in iEgyptum, et erat Deus 
cum eo : 

10. Et eripuit eum ex 
omnibus tribulationibus 
eius ; et dedit ei gratiam 
et sapientiam in conspectii 
Pharaonis, regis .®gypti, et 
constituit eum praepositum 
super .ffigyptum, et super 
omnem domum suam. 

11. Venit autem fames in 
universam .®gyptum, et 
Chanaan, et tribulatio 
magna ; et non inveniebant 
cibos patres nostri. 


9. And the patriarchs, through 
envy, sold Joseph in Egypt; and 
God was with him, 

10. And delivered him out of all 
his tribulations : and he gave him 
favour and wisdom in the sight of 
Pharao king of Egypt, and he ap- 
pointed him governor over Egypt, 
and over all his house. 

11. Now there came a famine 
upon all Egypt, and Canaan, and 
great tribulation: and our fathers 
found no food. 


9. the patriarchs. The heads of the twelve tribes. 

through envy. This is the first example St Stephen adduces to 
shew that the Israelites always rejected the leaders whom God 
raised up to deliver them. Thus the Jews had delivered up Christ 
through envy. Cf, i^hr he knew that for envy they had delivered him 
(St Matt, xxvii. 18). 

sold Joseph into Eg^jpt. The incident is thus related in Genesis: 
And when the Madianite merchants passed by^ they drew him out of the 
pity and sold him to the Ismaelites for twenty pieces of silvery and they led 
him into Egypt (xxxvii. 28). When, some years later, Joseph made 
himself known to his brethren, he said : I am J osephy your brotheVy whom 
you sold into Egypt (Gen. xlv, 4). 

God was with him. For further details on this point see Gen. xxxix., 
where this statement is repeated three times (in verses 2, 21, 23). 
Hence God’s favours to His servants were not restricted to those in 
Palestine. 

10. wisdom. This is evidently a reference to Joseph’s having interV 

E reted the king’s dreams, as well as to his wise government in 
is high office. 

Pharao. This was a title or dynastic name of the ancient rulers of 
Egypt. The word originally meant ‘‘the sun,” whence the derived 
meaning “the king.” 

The Greeco-Macedonian sovereigns bore the name of Ptolemy (a warrior). 
all his house. Over the royal palace, “ in which, according to Oriental 
usage, all authority, legislative, judicial, and executive, centred.” Joseph’s 
position corresponded to that of a Prime Minister with extraordinary 
j)owers. 

11. all Egypty and Canaan. This happened in accordance with 
Joseph’s prediction. 

Cf. 2’fte seven years oj scarcity ^ which Joseph had foretold^ began to come : and thf^ 

BK. I. 11 ■ 
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12. Cum audisAet autem 
lacob esse frumentum in 
JEgypto, misit patres nostros 
prunuiH s 

13. Etin secundo cognitus. 
ast loseph a fratribus suis, 
et manifestatum est Phara- 
oni genus eius. 

14. Mittens autem Joseph 
accersivit laoob, patrem su- 
um, et omnem cognationem 
suam in animabus septua- 
ginta quinque. 

15. Etdescendit Jacob in 
iEgyptum ; et defunctus est 
ipse, et patres nostri. 

Id. Et translati sunt in 
Siehem, et positi sunt in 
eepulchro, quod emit Abra- 
ham preUo argenti a hliis 
Hemor, filii Sichera. 

17. Cum autem appro- 
pinquaret tempus promis- 
sionis, quam confessus erat 
Dons Abrahfle, crevit popu- 
lus, et multiplica tus est in 
iEgypto, 


12. But when Jacob had heard 
that there was corn in Egypt, he 
sent our fathers first : 

13. And at the second time Joseph 
was known by his brethren, and his 
kindred was made known to Pharao. 

14. And Joseph sending, called 
thither his father Jacob and all his 
kindred in seventy-five souls. 

15. So Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and he died, and our fathers. 

16. And they were translated 
into Sichem, and were laid in the 
sepulchre that Abraham bought for 
a sum of money of the sons of 
Hemor, the son of Sichem. 

17. And when the time of the 
promise drew near, which God had 
promised to Abraham, the people 
increased and was multiplied in 
Egypt. 


famine prevailed in the whole world, but there was bread in all the land of JSgvpt 
(Oen. xll 54). 

food. Lit. “fodder” for their cattle (xopT<£cr/iara), This word is 
rarely used of food for men. 

The patriarchs’ wealth consisted in flocks and herds, consequently, when food failed 
for the cattle, famine necessarily ensued. 

12. com in Egypt, In ancient times Egypt was the great granary of 
the known world ; and later, Rome obtained large provisions of wheat 
from this country (see tn/ra, xxvii. 6-38). 

our fathers^ — i.e. ten of the patriarchs only. Benjamin did not go 
with them on their first visit to Egypt. 

13. aJt the second time. This time they went to release Simeon, whom 
Joseph had detained as a hostage, and also to purchase more wheat. 
Benjamin accompanied them on this visit. 

17. when the time. Better, “as the time” . . . , 5 i.e, 

as the time of the fulfilment of the promise drew near. None of the 
“fathers” saw the final accomplishment of the promises, since all these 
died according to fait\ not having received the promises^ hut beholding them 
afar off (Heh. xi. 13). 

the people increased and was multiplied. This explains why the king, 
loho mew not Josephs not how he had saved the Egyptians from famine, 
was afraid lest the Hebrews should rise in rebellion. 
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18. Till another king arose in 
Egypt who knew not Joseph. 

19. This same dealing 
with our race,, afflicted our 
that they should expose their chil- 
dren to the end they might not be 
kept alive. 

18. another king. This was Amasis, the first king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, which reigned after the expulsion of the Hykos or Siepherd 
kings. 

knew notj — i.e. had no esteem for him nor for his services. 

19. that they should expose^ etc. The tyrannical king forced them to 

expose tlieir children, i.e. to cast out their babes so as to reduce 

the population as far as the males were concerned. The girls were 
preserved because they could not take up arms, and also they hod a 
certain value as slaves. 

Cf . Pharao therefore dharged all his people^ saying : Whatsoever shall be horn of the 
male sex, ye shall cast into the river, lohatsoever of the female, ye shall save alive (Ex. 
i. 22). 


craftily 

fathers. 


18. Quoad usque sarrexit 
alius rex in j®gypto, qui non 
sciebat loseph. 

19. Hie circumveniens ge- 
nus nostrum, afflixit patios 
nostros ut expoiierent in- 
fantes 8U08, ne vivificarentur. 


ST STEPHEN’S DEFENCE BEFOEE THE 
COUNCIL {continued) 

2. The Age of MoseSy his Work and Office, 

20. Eodem tempore natus 20. At the Same time was Moses 

Deo.^qTnitrftusl^t ®tribus ^6 was acceptable to God ; 

mensibus in domo patris sui. who was nourished three months in 
his father’s house. 

20. At the same time. Moses, the deliverer, was born when the 
Israelites were in the depths of their degradation. 

acceptable to Ood. Lit. “ fair to God (aarruos rip Otip). In Ex. ii. 2 
we find him called “ a goodly childf and in the epistle to the Hebrews 
“a comely hnbe^’ (xi. 23). 

On the beauty of Moses at the ago of three years Josephus writes: “It happened 
frequently, that those, who met him as he was carried along the road, were obliged to 
turn again upon seeing the child ; that they left what they were about, and stood still 
a great while to look on him, for the beauty of the child was so remarkable and natural 
to him on many accounts that it detained the spectators, and made them stay longer 
to look on him ” (Antiq., ii., ix. 6). 

Moses had also the gifts and abilities required for his mission 

(a) Physical advantages— /air to God. 

(b) Education— see verse 22. 

fc) Strength of character. 

(d) Exceptional abilities— he was mighty in words and deeds, 

(e) Experience, gained by tribulation. 

in h/is father^ 9 house. In the house of Amram and Jochabed, his 
parents. ^ For the early history of Moses see Ex. ii. 
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21. And when he was exposed, 
Pharao’s daughter took him up, and 
nourished him for her own son. 

22. And Moses was instructed in 
all the wisdom of tlie Egyptians : 
and he was mighty in his words and 
in his deeds. 

23. And when he was full forty 
years old, it came into his heart to 
visit his brethren the children of 
Israel. 

21. Pharao’s davfjhter. According to Joseplms, her name was Ther- 
muthis, and when “ she saw the child, she was greatly in love with it, 
on account of its size and beauty” (Antiq.^ ii., ix. 5). 

22. Moses was instructed, etc. According to a Jewish tradition, 
Pharao’s daughter was childless. She adopted Moses, who thus became 
heir to the throne of Egypt ; hence he was educated as befitted his 
future position. 

the wisdom of the Eg\jj)tians. The Egyptian priests were learned men, 
renowned for their knowledge of natural sciences, magic, astronomy, 
medicine, and mathematics ; consequently, they were the teachers of 
Egypt. 

mighty in his words and in his deeds. The same words are applied to 
our blessed Lord. Cf. JVlio was a prophet^ mighty in work and word 
before God (St Luke xxiv. 19). Moses was not naturally eloquent. 
Cf. Moses said: I beseech thee, Lord, I am not eloquent from yesterday 
and the day before; and since thou hast spoken to thy servant, I have 
more impediment and sloivness of tongue (Ex. iv. 10). This difficulty 
in expressing himself seems to have been confined to bis earlier 
career, for, in the record of his discourses in the desert, we find no 
trace of it. 

AJewlsh tradition credits Mosea with the power of persuading others by his words. 
Moses’ own words on this point may perhaps be attributed to his luiniility, ratiier than to 
his lack of eloquence, 

St Stephen evidently refers in this passage to the traditions concerning the deeds of 
Moses before he fled from Egypt. Thus ,Tosej>hus relates that .Moses beaiied an Egyptian 
forqeand conquered tlie Ethi-pians, and that he prot«;eted his soldicrB from the venomous 
serpents by means of the ibis, which feeds on these reptiles (A ntiq., ii., x, li;. 

23. full forty. Better, “ when he was completing his fortieth year ” 
(&s Ss iirK-npovro K.r.x.). St Stephen here again quotes a tradition 
familiar to his hearers, and thus he divides the patriarch’s life into three 
equal periods of forty years : — 

(a) From his birth till he fled from Egypt. 

From his flight from Egypt until his return. 

(c) From the Exodtis to his death, when he was one hundred and twenty years 
old (Dent, xxxiv. 7). 

it came into his heart. Evidently by a divine impulse. Moses, as heir 


21. Exposito autem illo, 
sustulit eum filia Pharaonis, 
et nutrivit eum s>ibi in filiuin. 

22. Et eruditus est MoysQs 
Omni sapientia iEgyptiorum, 
et erat potens in verbis et 
in operibus suis. 

23. Cum autem impleretur 
ei quadraginta annorurn 
tempus, ascendit in cor eius 
ut visitaret fratres suos, filios 
Israel. 
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24. Et cum vidisset quern- 
dam inhiriam patientem, 
vindicavit ilium, et fecit 
ultionem ei, qui iniu- 
riam sustinebat, percusso 
jEgyptio. 

25. Existimabat autem 
intelligere fratres, quoniam 
Deus per manum ipsius daret 
salutem illis : at illi non 
intellexerunt. 

26. Sequenti vero die 
apparuit illis litigantibus : 
et roconciliabat eos in pace, 
diceiis : Viri, fratres estis, ut 
quid nocetis alterutrura ? 

27. Qui autoTu iniuriam 
faciebat proximo, repulit 
eum, dicens : Quis te con- 
stituit principcm, et iu- 
dicem sui>er nos 

28. Numquid interficere 
me tu vis, quemadmodum 
intcrfecisti licri iEgyptiiun ? 

29. Fugit auteni Moyses 
in verbo is to : et factus est 
advena in terra Madian, ubi 
generavit rilios duos. 


24. And when he had seen one of 
them suffering wrong, he defended 
him : and striking the Egyptian, 
he avenged him who sufifered the 
injury. 

25. And he thought that his 
brethren understood that God by 
his hand would save them : but they 
understood it not. 

26. And the day following he 
shewed himself to them when they 
were at strife ; and would have 
reconciled them in peace, saying : 
Men, ye are brethren, why hurt you 
one another ? 

27. But he that did the injury 
to his neighbour, thrust him away, 
saying : Who hath appointed thee 
prince and judge over us t 

28. What, wilt thou kill me, as 
thou didst yesterday kill the Egyptian^ 

29. And Moses fled upon this 
word : and was a stranger in the 
land of Madian, where he begot two 
sons. 


to the throne, and educated at the royal palace, could have had few 
opportunities of knowing much of his kinsmen. 

24. when he had seen, etc. This incident is related in Ex. ii. 11-15. 

striJdny the Kijifptian. Moses killed him. 

25. he thought that his brethren, etc. The Hebrews knew that God had 
promised Abraham that his descendants should be delivered from their 
captivity in a strange land ; c< n^equently, when Moses exposed his own 
lii’e to defend one of his own nation, he hoped that they would recognize 
in him the deliverer raised up by God. 

29. Moses fled upon this word. This was the immediate cause of his 
departure, but Muses had already decided to cast in his lot with his 
oppressed brethren, rather choosing to be afllicted with the people of God 
(Heb. xi. 25). 

There is a Jewish tradition that the Egyptians, being jealous of Moses, told Pharao 
that ho would stir up a rebellion and bring innovations into the land {Antiq., li. 11. 1). ' 

land of Madian, This is the Greek form of Midian,” which is 
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80. Et expletis annis qua* 
draginta, aj^paruit illi in de- 
serto montis Sina Angelas 
in igne fiaxnmse rubi. 

81. Moyses autcm videns, 
admiratus est visum. Et 
accedente illo ut consideraret, 
facta est ad eum vox Domini, 
dicens : 

82. Ego sura Deus patrum 
tuorum. Deus Abraham, 
Deus Isaac, et Deus lacob. 
Tremefactus autem Moyses, 
non audebat considerare. 


[cH. VII. 80-82, 

30. And when forty years were 
expired, there appeared to him in 
the desert of Mount Sina an Angel 
in a flame of fire in a bush. 

31. And Moses seeing it, won- 
dered at the sight. And as he drew 
near to view it, the voice of the 
Lord came unto him, saying : 

32. / am the God of thy fathers; 
the God of Abraham^ the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And 
Moses being terrified, durst not 
behold. 


probably that part of Arabia Fetrea on the eastern branch of the Red 
Sea, on which Mount Sinai stands. 

The Midianites were the descendants of Madian (or Midian^, the fourth son of 
Abraham. They were a nomadic i>eople and possessed but few cities. 

two sons. The names of his sons by Sephora were Gersam and 
Eliezer. 

30. when forty years were expired. This number is frequently 
mentioned both in the Old and the New Testament. This was Moses’ 
time of preparation for his great mission as the deliverer of Egypt. 

Mount Sina. More correctly Sinai.” In Ex. iii. 1 we read Horeb, 
but the two names are used indifferently, being two peaks of one range 
of mountains. 

Cf. Thou didst stand before the Lord thy God in Horeb (Deut. iv, 10). 

Mosei said: The Lord came from Sinai and from Seir he rose up to us (ibid. 
xixiii. 2). 

According to Stanley, Horeb is probably the Mountain of the Dried-up Ground ; Sinai, 
the Mountain of the Thorn. 

an Angel, ' Where the Hebrews speak of God appearing, the Hellenists 
use the expression “ the Angel,” by whom they imdferstand the Shechinah 
-or the Word {\oy6s) of God. Several Fathers of the Church accept this 
doctrine, and, in the Angel spiking absolutely as God, they recognize 
the Word of God, the Second rerson of the Blessed Trinity, forestalling, 
as it were, the great mystery of the Incarnation (Mgr. le Camus, Deeuvre 
des Apdtres, p. 124). 

This view is borne out by the context, since it is the voice of the Lord that speaks to 
Moses out of the burning bush ; and the voice said I am the Qod of thy fathers, etc. 

a flame of fire in a bush. Lit. “ in a flame of a bush of fire ” {h <p\oyl 
irvphs fidrov). 

** The vegetation is still that which we should infer from the Mosaic history. The 
wild acacia (Mimosa Nilotica), under the name of “sunt,” everywhere represents the 
**seDeh" or “senna” of Uie Burning Bush” (Stanley, Sinai and PvUestine, p. 20). 

32. I am the God, etc. If St Stephen was one of the Seventy-two 
disciples, he may have heard our Lord quote this passage when arguing 
with the Sadducees concerning the resurrection of the dead (St Mfttt. 
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CH. VIL 38-^.] 


38. Dixit autem illi Do* 
minus ; Solve calceamentum 
pedum tuorum ; locus enim, 
in quo stas, terra saucta est. 

34. Videns vidi afflictio- 
nem populi mei, qui est in 
iEfiypto, et gemituin eorum 
audivi, et descend! libcrare 
eos. Et nunc veiii, et mittaui 
te in jEgyptum. 

35, Hunc Moysen, quern 
negaveruiit, dicentes : Quis 
te constituit piinci}>em et 
iudicem ? hunc Deus prin- 
cipem et redemptorem niisit, 


33. And the Lord said to him ; 
Xoose the shoes from thy feet ; for the 
place wherein thou dandest is holy 
ground. 

34. Seeing X have seen Hie ajfliction 
of my people^ which is in Egypt, and 
I have heard their groaning, and am 
come down to deliver them. And now 
come, and 1 will send thee into Egypt. 

35. This Moses, whom they re- 
fused, saying: Who hath appointed 
thee prince and judge ? him God sent 
to be prince and redeemer by the 


xxii, 32) ; and certainly some, if not most, of the Sadducees whom 
St Stephen was addressing had taken part in that discussion. 

33. Loose the shoes, etc. In the East it is customary to stand barefooted 
in the presence of a superior, hence the Arabs enter their mosquea 
barefooted. The Pythagoreans also taught that when worshipping or 
Siicrificing the feet should be bare. The Jewish priests observed this 
custom vmen ministering at the altar, as the Samaritans do even now. 

The practice evidently arose from a feeling of reverence, and a fear lest any holy 
place should be defiled by the dust which clung to the sandals. 

holy ground. Hence, on the testimony of the “ Angel,” i.e, of God 
Himself, there were other sacred places besides Jerusalem. 

34. Seeing I have seen, {iSwv tlSov,) An emphatic Hebrew affirmation, 
equivalent to “ I have surely seen.” 

** Reduplication is one of the earliest and most universal methods of emphasis.'* 

am come doirni to deliver them, God often accommodates Himself to 
human language when expressing His relations with men. Thus He 
speaks of casting our sins behind His back, of pleading with His people, 
carrying them in His arms, etc. 

35. him God sent to he prince, etc. St Stephen now brings out the 
chief points in which Moses was a type of Christ. 


(a) Moses was a prince and 
redeemer. 

(5) Moses delivered his people, 
doing wonders and signs. 

(c) Moses was a prophet and 

one of their brethren. 

(d) Moses received “ the words of 

life ” for his brethren. 

(e) The Hebrews would not obey 

Moses, but thrust him 
away. 


(a) God exalted Jesus to he 
prince and saviour, 
ih) J esus was mighty in work and 
word (St Luke xxiv, 19). 

(c) Jesus was also a prophet and 

of the family of David. 

(d) Jesus is the way, the tru^ 

and the life, 

(e) The Jews cried out, Not 

this man hut Barabhas, 
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cum manu Angali, qui appa- 
ruit illi io rubo. 

36. Hice duxit illos, faciena 
pTodigia et sign a in terra 
jEgypti, et in Rubro mari, et 
in deserto annis quadraginta. 

87. Hie est Moyses, qui 
dixit filiis Israel : Prophetam 
Buscitabit vobia Deus do 
fratribus vestria, tamquam 
me, ipsum audietis, 

88. Hie est, qui fuit in 
Ecclesia in eolitudine cum 
Angelo, qui loquebatur ei in 
toonte Sina, et cum })atribus 
nostris: qui accepit verba 
vitae dare nobis. 

39. Cui noluerunt obedire 
patres nostri ; sed repule- 


hand of the Angel who appeared to 
him in the bush. 

36. He brought them out, doing 
wonders and signs in the land of 
Egypt, and in the Ked Sea, and in 
the desert forty years. 

37. This is that Moses who said 
to the children of Israel : A prophet 
shall God raise up to you of your 
own hrethren, as myself: him shall 
you hear. 

38. This is he that was in the 
church in the wilderness, with the 
Angel who spoke to him on mount 
Sina, and with our fathers : who 
received the words of life to give 
unto us. 

39. Whom our fathers would not 
obey; but thrust him away, and 


36. He brought them out^ — i.e. from their bondage in Egypt. 

doing wonders and signs. A reference to the ten plagues which fell 
upon the Egyptians through the instrumentality of Moses. 

the Jted Sea, The allusion is to the waters of the Red Sea dividing, so 
that the Israelites passed dry-shod while the waters closed over their 
enemies the Egyptians. (See Ex. xiv.) 

This sea possibly derived its name from the reddish hue of its waters, due to the sea- 
weeds with which it abounds, so that the Jews called it the “ weedy sea.” The waters 
lire so transparent that ilie weeds and coral can be clearly seen in its depths, and 
tragments of red coral are cast up on its shores. 

Note. — St Stephen here breaks off the thread of his discourse to shew 
that, as the Israelites of old treated Moses, so the Jews of his day had 
rebelled against and rejected Jesus the Messias. 

37. A prophet shall God raise up. The quotation is from Dent, xviii. 
16. St Peter also cited these words when speaking to the people in 
Solomon’s Porch (see supra^ iii. 22). 

38. the church in the wilderness^ — i.c. the assembly or congregation of 
the children of Israel to whom the Law was given. (See Annot on v. 11.) 
St Stephen points out that the assembly worshipped God in the desert^ 
and there received communications from Him through Moses. 

the woj'ds of life^ — i.e, words that should teach men how to obtain 
everlasting Ufe. 

Cf. The wordof God u living and effectual and more piercing than any two-edged sword; 
and reaching unto the division of the soul and the spirit^ of the joints also and tiiS marrow ^ 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart {lloh. iv. 12). 
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runt, et aversi sunt cordibus 
suis in jEgyptum, 

40. Dicentcs ad Aaron : 
Fac nobis decs, qui prae- 
cedant nos : Moyses enim 
liic, qui eduxit nos de terra 
iEgypti, nescimus quid 
factum sit ei. 

41. Et vitulum fecerunt 
in diebus illis, et obtulerunt 
hostiam stmulacro, et Ueta- 
bantur in operibus manuum 
suarum. 

42. Convertitautem Deus, 


in their hearts turned back into 
Egypt. 

40. Saying to Aaron: Make us 
gods to go before us. For as for this 
Moses y who hrdught us out of the land 
of Egypty we know not what is become 
of him. 

41. And they made a calf in those 
days, and offered sacrifice to the 
idol, and rejoiced in the works of 
their own hands. 

42. And God turned, and gave 


39. in their hearts turned backy etc. The Israelites did not wish to go 
back to Egypt, but to return to the worship of the idols of Egypt. This 
is manifest from the words of the people, who said : These are thy gods, 
0 laraely that have brought thee out of the land of Egypt {E\. xxxii. 4). 

40. to go before us. The words are quoted from Ex. xxxii. 1. It 
was an ancient custom of the Orientals to have their idols carried before 
them when journeying or going to battle, and carvings representing 
these gods were placed on the prow of their vessels. The Israelites, in 
their journeyings in the desert, w'ere led by the pillar of fire by night and 
of cloud by day (see Ex. xiii. 21). 

41. they made a calf. This in the Greek is expressed by one word, 
apparently coined by St Stephen {iy.osxonoly}(rav). Osiris, the sun-god, 
was worshipped at Memphis under the figure of the bull Apis, and 
the image of the bull Mnevis was venerated in Heliopolis, in Lower 
Egypt. 

The calf was made by Aaron at the request of the people. Cf. The Lord therefore 
struck the people for the guilt on occnaion of the calf which Aaron had made (Kx. xxxii. S5). 
At the feasts celebrated in honour of these bull deities, the most unbridled licence was 
permitted. 

in those days. While God was giving Moses the Law, the people rebelled 
and broke the first commandment by making graven images. 

and rejoiced. Moses and Josue, coming down from Mount Sinai, heard 
them rejoicing. Josue took it for the noise of hattlcy but Moses, better 
informed, knew it to be the voice of singers (Ex. xxxii. 17-18). 

The Israelites evidently chose to represent the true God under the form of a calf, 
because they had seen the Egyptians worship the sun under the symbol of a bull. The 
ox was one of the cherubic images mentioned in Ezec. i. 10. Quite recently some 
immense images of bulls have been discovered at Nineveh. Jeroboam, after the division 
of the kingdom of Israel, set up golden calves at Bethel and at Dan. See 3 Kings xii, 
28-29, 

42. And God turnedy and gave them up. Another example of accommoda- 
tion of divine acts to human language. God ceased to invite them to 
repentance, and allowed them, for a time, to sin with impunity. 

t suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless he 

left not himself without testimony ^ doing good from heaven (Acts xit, 16^16). 
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et tradidit eos servire xniliti® 
call, sicut scriptum eet in 
libro prophetarutn : Num- 
quid Tiotimas et hostias ob- 
tulietis mihi annis quadra- 

f inta in deserto, domus 
sraol ? 

43. Et snscepisiis taber- 
naculutn Moloch, et Sibils 
dei vestri Rempham, figures, 
quas fecistis, adoi-are eas. 
Et transferam vos trans 
Babyloneni. 


them up to serve the host of heavea, 
as it is written in the book of the 
prophets : Did you offer victims and 
sacrifices to me for forty years in the 
descrty 0 house of Israel ? 

43. And you took unto you the 
taher'iiacle of Moloch^ and the star of 
your God Remphamy figures which 
you madCy to adore them. And I 
will carry you away heyond Babylon. 


to serve the host of heaven. The sun, moon, and stars. Thus we read 
that Manasses, king of Juda, built altars to Baalirriy and made groveSy and he 
adored all the host of heaveny and worshipped them (2 Para, xxxiii. 3). 

The worship of “the hosts of heaven” is not mentioned often in the 
early history of the Jews. It is distinctly forbidden by the first 
commandment. 

Under the kingg, this sin was frequently committed, and we find numerous alliiBlons to 
it in the prophets, e.g. And the homes of Jerusalem, and the houses of the kings of Juda 
shail he unclean as the place of Topheth : all the houses upon whose roofs they hare 
saorifieed to all the host of heaven, and have poured out drink-offerings to strange gods 
(Jer. xix. IS). Sabaiism, or the worship of the “hosts of heaven,” was ijraciUed In 
Chaldea, Phoenicia, and Egypt. 

the hook of the prophets. The prophecy is quoted from Amos v. 25-27. 
The Rabbis included the works of the twelve minor prophets in one 
roll or volume. The twelve minor prophets are: — Osee, Joel, Amos, 
Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, Zacharias, 
Malachias. 

Did yon offer ? Amos here rebukes the Israelites because when in the 
desert, although they offered sacrifices to Jehovah, in their hearts they 
clung to their false gods, and, consequently, He could not accept their 
offerings. The words “ to me ” are emphatic, and were intended to bring 
home the truth that the sacrifices were offered not to God, but to 
Moloch. 

St Stephen applies the words of Amos, written at a later period in the history of the 
Israelites, to the sins of idolatry which they committed in the desert. 

43. you took unto you the tabernacle of Moloch, Lit, “ you lifted up 
The allusion is to the practice of bearing the idol aloft 
before them, in. the same way that the Ark of the Covenant was carried 
in the van when the Israelites were on the march through the desert. 

We must probably identify Moloch with Baal Shemesh, the sun-god of Tyre. It was 
customary to place the idol under a small portable tabernacle when camping. This is 
clearly brought out in the original : But you carried a tabernacle for your Moloch, and 
the image of your idols, the star of your god, which you made to yourselves (Amos v. 26). 

Hence St Stephen contrasts 
Moloch with Jehovah. 

The tabernacle of Moloch with the tabernacle of God. 

The Hebrew Scriptures read, “ And Chiun, your images, the star of 
your god which ye made for yourselves”; but St Stephen quotes from 
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44. Tabemaculum testi* 
monii fuit cum patribus 
nostris in deserto, sicut 
dispoauit illis Dcus, loquena 
ad Moysen, ut faceret illud 
secundum formam, quam 
viderat. 


44. The tabernacle of the testi- 
mony was with our fathers in the 
desert, as God ordained for them, 
speaking to Moses that he should 
make it according to the form which 
he had seen. 


the Septuagint, and the Greek translators evidently substituted for the 
Arabic word “Chiun” (Saturn) the Coptic word “ Rephan.** This is 
the generally accepted explanation of the difference between the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint version. 

In the time of Achaz and Manasaes, Moloch was worshipped in the Valley of Hinnoni, 
which lay on the south side of Mount Sion. It was a mile and a haH in length, and 
foimed a deep, solitary glen, surrounded by rugged cliffs and barren mountains. This 
place was considered as symbolical of the place of eternal tdrments, because, under Achaz 
and Manasses, horrible rites in honour of Moloch and Chamos were performed there, 
and victims were burnt alive. An immense hollow brass idol, containing a powerful 
furnace, was placed at the opening of the ravine, and the Israelites used to place their 
children in the red-hot ai‘ms of the idol, while trumpets and cymbals were sounded to 
drown the cries of the victims. 

Verse 44. St Stephen now resumes his argument, and enforces, by other examples, 
the truth that the worship of God was not confined to one place. 

44. The tabernacle of the testimonyy — i.e. the Ark of the Covenant. 
Both these names are found in the Old Testament (see Ex. xxxviii, 
21, XXV. 21). This sacred chest contained Aaron’s rod, the pot of 
Manna, and the tables of the Law; and these were “ testimonies ” of 
God’s love for His people, of His power put forth on their behalf, and of 
His just claim to their allegiance. 

that he should make itj etc. The command was as follows : Thou shall 
rear up the tabernacle according to the pattern that was shewn thee in the 
mount (Ex. xxvi. 30). 


ST STEPHEN’S DEFENCE BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL {continued) 

3. The Age of the Prophets, 


45. Quod et induxerunt, 
suscipienteB patres nostri 
cum lesu in possessionem 
gentium, quas expulit Deus 
a facie patrum nostrorum, 
usque in diebus David, 


45. Which also our fathers re- 
ceiving, brought in with Jesus, into 
the possession of the gentiles, whom 
God drove out before the face of our 
fathers : unto the days of David. 


45. our fathers receiving. The Greek runs, “ our fathers having 
received it in succession” (V koX dahyayov SiaSt^&fxevoi k.t,\,). Those 
who first received the Ark of the Covenant never entered the Promised 
Laud, as a punishment for their disobedience. 
brought in with Jesus, Josue and Jesus are two forms of the same 
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46. Qui invcnit gratiam 
ante Deum, et petiit ut in- 
veniret tabernaculum Deo 
lacob. 

47. Salomon autem aedifi- 
cavit illi domum. 

48. Sed non Kxcelsus in 
manufactis habitat, sicut 
propheta dicit : 


46. Who found grace before God, 
and desired to find a tabernacle for 
the God of Jacob. 

47. But Solomon built him a 
house. 

48. Yet the Most High dwelleth 
not in houses made by hand, as the 
prophet saith : 


name. St Stephen here refers to Josue leading the people into the 
Promised Land, when the Ark of the Covenant was carried before 
them. 

Cf. The heralds went through the midst of the camp of Israel proclaiming : Let there 
be between you and the ark the space of two thousand cubits : that you A^iy see it afar 
off, and know which way you must go (Joa. iii. 2, 4). ^ ' 

Wordsworth has an excellent note here : “ It is observknle that the 
name of Jesus^ though ever in the thoughts of St Stephen, and, as it 
were, hovering on his lips in almost every sentence, is never expressed 
in his speech but here, where it does not mean Jesus of Nazareth, but 
Jesus (or Joshua) the son of Nun. How much wisdom was there in 
this ! If he had openly spoken as he/cZt concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
he would have been stopped at once by the rage of iiis hearers (see vv. 
63, 54), and the Christian Church would never have had the speech 
of St Stephen. There was divine eloquence in his silence. And 
all his words were, and ever will be, 4^wvuvra crwtroTrrij i.e, vocal 
to the wise. And this word Jesus — not used for Christ, but for 
Joshua, the type of Christ— is full of meaning. It is significant of 
the fact already insisted on — that the whole speech is allusive to 
Christ ” {in h. 1.), 

into the possession of the gentiles, — i.e. when the Israelites entered 
into Canaan, the portion or possession of the Gentiles {iv ry Karacx^tm 
rwv 4dywv), 

46. Who found grace before God. Thus St Stephen indirectly refutes 
the accusation of blasphemy against tlie Temple by speaking with the 
greatest reverence of David, who conceived the project to build it, and 
of Solomon, who executed what his father had ])lanned. 

desired to find. David did not obtain permission to build the Temple. 
This privilege was reserved for Solomon, of whom God said, by the lips 
of Nathan : He shall build a house to my name, and I ivill establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever (2 Kings vii. 13). 

48. Yet the Most High, etc. St Stephen now argues that although God 
permitted a Temple to be raised in His honour, yet He by no means 
restricted His favours or presence to tliat spot. ^ 

None had realised this better than Solomon, who at the dedication of the Temple 
prayed thus : Is it then to be thought that God should indeed dwell upon earth t for if 
heaven, and the heavens of heavens cannot contain thee, hv' much less this house which I 
have built? (3 Kings vili. 27). 
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49. Caelum mihi sedes est : 
terra autem scabellum pedum 
meorurn. Qiiam domiim 
aedificabitis mihi, dicit Do- 
minus ? aut quis locus re- 
quietionis mcae est ? 

50. Nonne maiius mea 
fecit liaec omnia ? 

51. Dura cervice, et in- 
circumcisis cord i bus ct auri- 
bus, VOS semper Spiritiii 
Saiicto resist! tis, sicut patres 
vestri, ita et vos. 

52. Quom Prophetamm 
non sunt persecuti patres 
vestri ? Et occi derun t eos, 
qui praenuiitiabaiit do ad- 
ventu lusti, cuius vos nuuc 
proditores et homicidye fuis- 
tis : 


49. Heaven is my throne: and the 
earth my footstool. What house will 
you build me, saith the Lord, or what 
is the place of my resting ? 

50. Hath not my hand made all 
these things 1 

51. You stiff-necked and un cir- 
cumcised in hearts and ears, you 
always resist the Holy Gliost: as 
your fathers did, so do you also. 

52. Which of the prophets have 
not your fathers persecuted ? And 
they have slain them who foretold 
of the coming of the J ust One ; of 
whom you have been now the be- 
trayers and murderers : 


49. Heaven is my throne. St Stephen quotes verbatim from Is. Ixvi. 

1 - 2 . 

50. Hath not ? etc. In the original these words are in the form of an 
aflirmation. 

51. You stiff -neched and uncircumcised. The epithets are frequently 
applied to the stubborn Israelites by God, e.g. — 

Thou art a stiffnecked people (Ex. xxxiii. 3). / also will walk against them, and 

bring them into their enetnies' land, until their uncircumcised mind be ashamed (Lev. 
xxvi. 41). 

By “ stilf-necked ” we must understand “disobedient,” and by “un- 
circumcised” their refusal to bend their intelligence and will to accept 
the truths reveah-d by God. In these vehement words St Stephen’s 
strong, long pent-up indignation bursts forth. 

you always renst the Holy Ghost. They resisted the Holy Spirit who 
had spoken to them through Christ Himself, through St Peter, through 
St Stephen and the apostles ; and although in each case they could not 
withstand the uhsdom and the spirit that sphke, yet. instead of accepting 
the truth, their one desire was to rid themselves of ihuse whose doctrines 
they so hated ; thus tliey had crncilied Je.sus, they had scourged the 
apostles, and now they were preparing to murder St Stephen. 

52. Which of the prophets etc. St Stephen here echoes our Lord’s 
own word. Cf. For so they persecuted the profdiets that were before you (St 
Matt. V. 12). Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent to thee (St Luke xiii. 34). JYoe to you who build the 
monuments of the prophets : and your fathers killed them (ibid, xi. 47). 

If St Stephen was one of the Seventy-two dieciplefi, he had heard our Lord pronounce 
some of these denunciations. 

the Just One. This was one of the titles of the Messias. St Stephen 
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68. Qui accepistis legem 
in disposition 0 Angelorum, 
et non custodistis. 


53. Who have received the law 
by the disposition of Angels, and 
have not kept it. 


8l ill refrains from mentioning the Name of Jesus, but his hearers cannot 
but understand of whom he speaks. 

St James in his epistle uses almost exactly the same words : You have condemned and 
put to death the Just One, and he resisted you not (v, 6). 

ihe betrayers and murderers. Thus the proto- martyr places his 
adversaries on a level with Judas and Barabbas. 

53. by the disposition of Angels. See Annot. on verse 38. Jesus Christ 
Himself was “ the Angel of the Covenant.” 

and have not kept it. St Stephen here accuses his judges of the charge 
which was brought against himself falsely. 


MAETYRDOM OF ST STEPHEN 


54. Audientes autem haec 
dissecabantur cordibus suis, 
et stridebant dentibus in 
eum. 

66. Cum autem esset 
plenus Spiritu sancto, iii- 
tendens in caelum, vidit 


54. Now hearing these things they 
were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed with their teeth at him. 

55. But he being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looking up steadfastly to 
heaven, saw the glory of God, and 


54. cut to the heart. See Annot. on v. 33. 

gnashed with their teeth at him. Their rage was so violent that they 
were unable to articulate. Those of his hearers who were implicated in 
the death of Jesus would feel that St Stephen’s bold language imperilled 
their safety. 

The expression ‘‘to gnash the teeth” is generally used metaphorically in the 
Scriptures,— cf. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth (St Matt. viii. 12),— and it 
signittes violent passion. This passage of the Acts is one of the rare examples in which 
the mechanical act is recorded. The demoniac boy, in his convulsions, also gnashed his 
teeth (St Mark ix. 17). 

65. being. The permanent indwelling of the Holy Spirit is marked 
by the Greek participle employed here {vwdpxtvv, not fiJi'). 

St Stephen was not merely endowed with this plentitnde for a special emergency, but 
vres hahitu&Uy full of the Holy Ghost. This was one of the conditions required for the 
office of a deacon, and it was this fulness of the Spirit which, from the outset of his 
career, enabled him to work great wonders and signs {supra, vi. 8). 

looking up steadfastly. See Annot, on i. 10, iii. 4. 

the glory of God. St Stephen began his discourse by speaking of the 
God of glory j and at the close, a vision of that glory is granted to him, in 
order to strengthen him in the supreme hour of combat. 

For other references to visions of the glory of God, see Exod. xxiv. passim ; la. vi. *, 
Ezeoh. i. 28 ; Aim>c. xzi. 

In his ecstasy the valiant soldier of (Ihrist is no longer conscious of his earthly 
anrroimdings ; he sees only Jesus in the glory of heaven, whereof the Lamb is the lamp 
(Apoo. xxi. 23). 
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cN, VII. 66-57.] 


gloriam Dei, et Icsuro 
stantem a dextris Dei ; ct 
ait : Ecce video ccelos apertos, 
et filium hominis stantem 
a dextris Dei. 


66. Exclamantes an tern 
voce magna continuerunt 
aures suas, et impetum fece- 
runt unanimiter in oum. 

57. Et eiicieiites eum 


Jesus standing on the right hand of 
God. And he said : Behold I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of 
God. 

56. And they crying out with a 
loud voice, stopped their ears, and 
with one accord ran violently upon 
him. 

57. And casting him forth with- 


standing. Jesus is generally represented as sitting on the right hand 
of God, but, as St John Chrysostom beautifully writes, “Jesus had 
risen from the throne of His majesty to succour His persecuted servant 
and to receive him to Himself.” “Sitting is the attitude of the judge, 
standing that of the one who fights or succours” (St Greg.). Jesus is 
ever at hand to succour His faithful servants in their hour of need. 

the heavens opened. Lit. “ opened asunder ” {biTjvoLyfiivovs). The 
vision was evidently objective to St Stephen, but none of those present 
in the Council hall were allowed to see it. 

In the same way, when our Lord appeared to Saul on the road to Damascus his 
companions saw no man, but in this case they did hear a voice (i7\fra, ix. 7). Had the 
members of the Council seen the vision, they could not have accused St Stephen of 
blasphemy when he asserted that he saw tiie Son of Man in glory. 

the Son of man. We find this title in Daniel (vii. 13), and our Lord 
frequently applied it to Himself, but it only occurs here in the Acts, 
twice in the Apocalypse (i. 13, xiv. 14). 

56. And they crying out. Better, “but they cried out” (Kpd^avrts Je). 
St Stephen’s exclamation brought matters to a climax. In our Lord’s 
trial, as in that of His first martyr, the judges deemed that a sin of 
blasphemy had been committed in the very presence of the CounciL The 
same men sat as judges on both these trials. 

stopped their ears. By this action and by crying out they expressed 
their horror of blasphemy, which they imagined St Stephen to have 
committed. 

The verb used signifies to press or draw together, and on the practice of stopping the 
ears, a Jewish writer asks : “ Wherefore is the wh<)Je ear hard, but the flap soft ? Tliat 
if any hear an unbecoming word he may press up the flap aud shut his ear” (quoted by 
Lumby, Gk. Test.). 

ran violently upon him. Their exasperation so overcame them that 
they could not restrain themselves any longer. 

67. casting him forth. The city of Jerusalem, like the camp of Israel 
in the desert, was considered holy ground. Hence it was forbidden to 
shed blood there, e.g . — 

Bring forth the blasphemer without the camp, and let them that heard him put their 
hands upon his head, and let all the people stone him (Lev. xxiv. 14). In like manner 
Jesus Was crucified urithout the gate (Heb. xiii. 12). Once the Jews, in their mad fury, 
forgot this prohibition when, as Jesus was teaching in the Temple, thep took up stones 
iMrefore to cast at him. But Jesus kid himself, and toent out qf the temple (bt John 
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extra civitatem lapidabant : 
et testea deposuerunt vesti- 
menta sua secus pedes ado- 
lescentis, qui vocabatur 
Saulus. 

58. Et lapidabant Ste- 
phanum invocantem, et di- 
centem: Domiiie Iesu,suscipe 
spiritum meum. 


out the city, they stoned him : and 
the witnesses laid down their gar- 
ments at the feet of a young man 
whose name was Saul. 

58. And they stoned Stephen, in- 
voking, and saying : Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. 


viii. 69). St Augustine remarks on this i>a8sage that the Sanhedrists procured punish, 
ment for themselves and a crown of glory for Stephen. Hence the devil outwits himself, 
since he co-operates in making our martyrs (Serm. 215). 

they stoned him. Lit. “ they began to stone ” (J\iBo^6\ovv) ; the pronoun 
is not expressed in the Greek. Stoning was the punishment inflicted 
for blasphemy. 

The Talmud thus describes this mode of death : “ The culprit, pinioned, and stripped 
of his clothes, ascended a scaffold erected (outside the city), twice the height of a man, 
whence one of the witnesses pushed him down, so that he fell with his face to the 
ground." If death ensued, there was no occasion for stoning; but if in the accused 
there still remained life, then the other witness flung a very large stone at his chest ; 
and if, after this, the culprit was still not dead, the people pelted him with stones till 
life was extinct, thus conforming to the command in Dent. xvii. 7. 

witnesses. Two witnesses were required by the Mr and aw (Deut 
xvii. 7). The active part they took in executing the 'sentence was 
intended to deter men from making false accusations ; and though, in 
this case, the charge was false, yet undoubtedly the Sanhedrists were 
convinced that St Stephen had blasphemed. 

Our Lord referred to the obligation of the witness as regards executiog the sentence 
when, speaking of the woman taken in adultery. He said : Let him first cast a stone at her 
(St John viii. 7). 

laid down their garm.ents. They put off their outer garments, which 
might have hindered freedom of action when casting the stones. 

a young man. The Greek word used (veavias) may be applied to a 
man between the ages of twenty-four and forty. If Saul was a member 
of the Sanhedrin, he was at least thirty years of age. St John 
Chrysostom conjectures that he was about thirty-five. 

Saul. The name “Saul” means “asked” (i.e, of God, in prayer). 
He was evidently a prominent member of the synagogue of the Cilicians, 

; lid we know by his own words that he approved of the action of the 
(h)imcih 

Of. And ivhen the blood of Stephen thy witness was shed, / stood by and consented, 
and kept the garme 'its of them that killed him (infra, xxii. 20). “ I'his Saul was afterwards 
c ailed Paul Saul was the i)er>ecutor, and Paul the preacher. What a great and <livine 
ST)ectacIe ! He who was the persecutor in the death of Stephen, is made a preacher of 
tne kingdom of heaven ’’ (St Aug.). 

58. invoking. Here the object of the first participle must be supplied. 
The context shews that tlie word is “ Lord.” The verb employed 
{(itiKaXovp.ivov) is generally used of supplications to the Divinity, and 
consequently it shows that St Stephen invoked Christ as God. 

“Thus St Stephen teaches, with his dying breath, that the Name of Jesus is to be 
called upon and worshipped.” 

Lord Jesusj receive my spirit. Note how closely St Stephen’s prayer 
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69. Positia autf'in geni- 
bus, clamavit vocc magna, 
dicens*. Domine, ne statuas 
illis hoc peccatum. Et cum 
hoc dixisset, obdormivit in 
Domino. Saulus autom erat 
consentiens neci eius. 


59. And falling on h'u:. knees, he 
cried with a loud voice, saying : 
Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And when he had said this, 
he fell asleep in the Lord. And 
Saul was consenting to his death. 


resembled our Lord’s : Father^ into thy hands I commend my spirit 
(St Luke xxiii. 46). How many martyrs and Christians have repeated 
St Stephen’s words in their last hour, e.g. St Polycarp and St Bernard. 

59. falling on his knees. The original gives the usual Greek ex- 
pression for kneeling down (OeU Si ra y6vara)y “having placed the 
knees,” whence we may infer that St Stephen knelt down to pray 
before the witnesses cast the first stone. 

Lord, lay not this sin, etc. Lit. “ Set it not down ” to their account. 
The Greek verb expressed “weighing out” or “putting down” some- 
thing to a person’s account. Once more the disciple imitates his 
divine Master. Cf. Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do 
(St Luke xxiii. 34). “ The prayer of the dying martyr was heard, for if 

St Stephen had not pray eel, the Church would not have possessed St 
Paul” (St Aug., serin. 315). 

he fell asleep. This is a metaphor for death common to most 
languages, and our word cemetery signifies a “ sleeping place.” What 
a contrast ! The adversaries rejoice because they have conquered the 
disciple of Christ ; they gaze with ferocious pleasure on his mangled 
body ; meanwhile the soul of the noble proto-martyr is welcomed to 
the heavenly mansions, and Stephen receives the martyr’s crown. 

“St Stephen feared not death because Christ, who he knew had died for him, he saw 
living, and on this account he rejoiced to die for Him that he might live with Him. 
Therefore, brethren, let us follow Stephen (i.e. the crowned one), for if we folUw’ him, 
we too shall be crowned " (St Aug.). 

Saul was consenting to his death. Hence Saul shared in the guilt of 
those who murdered St Stephen, for to consent to an evil deed incurs 
the same responsibility as the actual performance of that deed. How 
the scene must have recurred to him when he himself was called to 
undergo the same punishment, although he w’as miraculously preserved 
from death (see infra, xiv. 18). 

Lessons to be learned from St Stephen’s martyrdom : — 

(а) To be courageous in professing our faith. 

(б) To count on God’s help in our hours of trial. 

(c) To forgive and pray for our enemies. 
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Chapter VIII 

PERSECUTION AND FLIGHT OF THE CHRISTIANS 


1. Facta est autem in ilfa 
die persecutio inagna iu 
Eoclesia, ques erat leroso- 
lymis, et omnes dispersi 
sunt per regiones ludaeae et 
Samaiiffi, praeter Apostolos. 


1. And at that time there was 
raised a great persecution against 
the church, which was at Jerusalem, 
and they were all dispersed through 
the countries of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles. 


1. at that time. Lit. *‘on that day” (fV 4K€lv-p rp viufpa). Some 
commentators take these words as signifying “ at that period,” but the 
greater number understand them to mean that immediately Stephen 
was dead, Saul and his companions lost no time in persecuting the 
other followers of Christ. 

a great 'persecution. The first of the ten great persecutions, which 
covered a period of three hundred years. 

against the church at Jerusalem. This was the only gathering 

of Christians that could be called an assemldy or church (see Annot. 
on V. 11), although in various parts of Palestine there were a few 
scattered aisciples, e.g. in Galilee. 

all^ — i.e. the greater part of the disciples. From verse 3 we see that 
some disciples remained as well as the apostles. 

dispersed. The Greek word used {hucnrdpyiffav) generally refers to the 
scattering of seed broadcast. God overruled the evil actions of the 
persecutors of the Church, and thus the Gospel was preached in other 
cities. 

The disciples fled, not merely because they were afraid, but also in obedience to our 
Lord's commands: When they shall persecute you in this city, fiee into another (St Matt. 
X. 23). 

Judea and Samaria. This was the exact order in which Jesus had 
commanded His apostles to evangelize. The “ countries,” i.e. cities 
about Judea, whither the disciples lied, were probably Hebron, Lydda, 
Joppe, Saron, Gaza, etc. 

We And, a little later on, that there were Christians dwelling In Lydda and Joppe, 
since St Peter visited the saints who dwelt at Lydda, and raised Tabitha at Joppe (inj'rat 
ix. 32, 43.) "We have here a proof that the teachings of the Gospel were gradually 
overcoming Jewish prejudices, for the strict Jews hated the Samaritans, and would have 
no intercourse with them, on account of their not being of pure Jewish descent, and also 
because they had built a Temple on Mount Garizim, and established a rival worship there. 
Samaria was one of the three divisions of Palestine ; it lay between Galilee on the north 
and Judea on tlie south. 

except the apostles. Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vi., v. 43) and 
Eusebius {Hist.y v. 13) record a tradition that the apostles were com- 
manded by our Lord to remain twelve years in Jerusalem, lest the 
inhabitants of the holy city should say that they had not had the 
opportunity of hearing the Gospel. They also remained to protect the 
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2, Curaveruut autem Ste- 
phanum viri timorati, et 
fecerunt planctum magnum 
super eum. 

3. Saulus autem deva- 
stabat Ecclesiam, i)er domoa 
iiitrans, et trahens viros ac 
miilieres, tradebat in cua- 
todiam. 


2. And devout men took orders 
for Stephen's funeral, and made 
great mourning over him. 

3. But Saul made havoc of the 
church, enterihg in from house to 
house, and dragging away men and 
women, committed them to prison. 


flock of Christ, and, as far as possible, to strengthen them in their 
trials. 

2 . devout men. This expression only occurs three times in the New 
Testament. It is applied in the original Greek to holy Simeon (St 
Luke ii. 25), to certain pious Jews of Jerusalem {mpra, ii. 5), and to 
Ananias {infra, xxii. 12), and in each case the reference is to “ devotion ” 
as regards the Tjaw. Hence we may infer that certain devout Jews, who 
esteemed Stephen, assisted in burying him, for although some of the 
disciples were doubtless eager to render this last homage to the martyr, 
yet the persecution and considerations of prudence made the disciples 
who still remained in the city keep in the background. 

took orders for Stephen's funeral. This rendering follows the Vulgate 
“ curaverunt,” they looked after,” his burial being understood. In the 
Greek the word used signifies “carried to burial,” or “assisted in 
burying” {(rvv€K6iJii(rav). The Jews considered burying the dead an action 
agreeable to God. Cf. “ These are the works of which a man reaps the 
interest in this worm, and the capital endures in the world to come ; 
the honouring of father and mother, the doing of acts of mercy .... the 
hearing forth the dead, the reconciliation of a man to his neighbour, but 
the study of the Torah is above them all” (Mid rash Rabbah on Gen. 
xlvii. 29, par. 96, quoted by Lumby, Camb. Gk. Test.). 

great mourning. The Jews did not usually mourn over one who had 
been executed. A criminal was interred with the instrument of his 
death — the cross, halter, sword, etc. — and no public lamenlAtions were 
permitted ; whereas, according to a tradition given in “ the Invention 
{i.e. finding) of St Stephen's body,” we are told that the mourning was 
kept up for many days. The word here rendered “mourning” signi- 
fies literally “beating the breast” (kottct*!?). These honours rendered to 
St Stephen shew how much he was esteemed. 

3 . made havoc. Better, “was making havoc” {i\vfialv€To). The word 
is generally applied to the depredations of wild beasts or the ravaging 
of armies in war. The imperfect tense denotes a prolonged action. 
The “ havoc ” extended to both men and women, and included possibly 
the ministering women (see St Luke viii. 2-3), who certainly were 
prominent members of the primitive Church. The persecution consisted 
in imprisonment, confiscation of property, scourging, attempts to compel 
them to blaspheme, and even death. St Paul describes this persecution 
in his defence before Agrippa (see infra, xxvi. 10 - 11 ). 
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4. Igi tur qui dispersi erant 
pertransibant, cvangelizantea 
verbum Dei, 


4. They therefore that were dis- 
persed, went about preaching the 
word of God. 


from house to house, No house where a disciple dwelt was passed 
over. 

committed them, etc., — i.e. delivered (vapiStSov) them up to the gaolers 
to be kept in custody until brought up for their trial. 

4 . we?it about. (dtv\doy). They journeyed from place to place, partly 
for the sake of spreading the knowledge of the Gospel, and also to avoid 
their pursuers. 

the word of God. This phrase is often used of the written word of God, 
whereas oral teaching was expressed simply by preaching the word.'^ 

I 

ACTS OF ST PHILIP THE DEACON «IMON THE 
MAGICIAN 

6. Philippus autem de- 5. And Philip, going down to tho 
ifus city of Samaria, preached Christ 
Christum. unto them. 


5 . Philip. One of the seven deacons. In ch. xxi. 8 he is called 
Philip the Evangelist, 

going down. Tlie usual expression for journeying from, any capital. 
Here it was particularly appropriate, as Jerusalem is built on four 
mountains. 

the city of Samaria. The MSS. vary between “a city” and “the 
city,” but the latter has the best MS. authority. It probably refers to 
the chief city of the district of Samaria, at this time known as Sebaste 
(i.e. Gk. form of Augustus), so called because Augustus gave it to Herod 
the Great. It soon eclipsed the glory of the ancient capital “ Samaria,” 
and was often spoken of by its former name. 

The old city was built by Amri, father of Achab, but when the kingdom of Israel was 
carried away into captivity, Salmanasar, king of Assyria, besieged the city and razed it to 
the ground. 

preached Christ. Better, “ began to preach” (iKhpvmv). The verb in 
the classics is used of a herald who published a royal proclamation, but 
in biblical Greek it always signifies “ preaching.” 

The Samaritans had been prepared for the reception of the Gospel by Christ Himself 
and He had testified that they were white already for harvest, only waiting to he gathered 
into the One Fold. Jesus abode two days in Sicliar, where many more believed in him 
because of his own voord. And they said to the woman : We now believe, not for thy saying ; 
for toe ourselves have heard him, and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world (St 
John iv. 41-42). How eagerly these Samaritans must have listened to the story of the 
Passion and Resurrection of Him, whom they had already confessed to be the Saviour of 
the world. 
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6. IntendcLaiit autem 
turbse his, qui^j a Philippo 
dicebantur unanimiter audi- 
entes, et videntes signa quae 
faciebat. 

7. Multi enim corum, qui 
habebaiit spiritus imrnundos, 
clamaiites voce magna, exi- 
bant. 

8. Multi autem paralytici, 
et claudi curati sunt. 

9. Factum est ergo gau- 
diiim magnum in ilia civi- 
tate. Vir autem quidam 
nomine Simon, qui ante 
fuerat in civitato magus, 
seducens gen tern Saraariic, 


, 6. And the people with one accord 
were attentive to those things which 
were said by Philip, hearing, and 
seeing the mir&cles which he did. 

7 . For many of them who had 
unclean spirits, crying with a loud 
voice, went out. 

8. And many taken with the 
palsy and that were lame, were 
healed. 

9. There was therefore great joy 
in that city. Now there was a 
certain man named Simon, who 
before had been a magician in that 
city, seducing the people of Samaria, 


6. the people. Lit. “the multitudes” (ol ox^oi)^ not merely the lower 
classes. 

seemg the miracles. The j)ower of miracles was given to St Philip, 
as to St Siephe7i, in order to contimi the truths he taught. This gift 
was particularly necessary in Samaria, since Simon Magus had hemtehed 
them ivith his magical practices. But Phili})’s teaching was the more 
important factor in leading them to believe, since the historian first 
mentions their hearing his doctrine. 

7. For many of them. In the original Greek this passage is very 
loosely constructed, since grammatically “many” does duty as a 
nominative both to “had” and “went out,” but evidently it was the 
evil spirits that went out, crying ivlth a loud voice. If we understand 
“which” after “spirits” the meaning is perfectly clear, and “many” ia 
then the subject of “ ivere heaJedy^ understood (or expressed in verse 8), 

9. great joy in that city. This was caused by — 

1. The glad tidings of salvation which Philip announced. 

2. The numbers of sick who were healed. 

Simon, If we identify this Simon with the hcresiarch whom St 
Justin Martyr mentions in his Apologia (i. 26), then he was a native of 
Gittom, a Samaritan village, and St Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of him as 
the “deviser of every heresy” {Catech., vi. 14). He is generally spoken 
of as “ Simon Magus,” i.e. Simon the Magician. 

a magician. Lit. “ practising magic” (/iayeuwv). 

seducing. It is probable that some of his so-called magical practices^^ 
were due to his knowledge of natural sciences. 

The “ nuigi ” or wise men of the East were generally well versed in astronomy, medicine, 
and natural philosojdiy. In the time of Christ, the word had degenerated, and was used of 
those who studied the occult sciences and were in league with the devil, by whose power 
they worked miracles, fience magic became a synonym for sorcery. 
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dicens se ess© aliquem 
magnum : 

10. Cui auscultabant om- 
nes a minirno usque ad 
maximum, dicentes : Hi(5 
est virtus Dei, qu® vocatur 
magna. 

11. Attendebant auteni 
eum, propter quod multo 
tempore magiis suis demen* 
tasset eos. 

12. Cum vero credissent 
Philippo evangelizanti de 
regno Dei, in nomine lesu 
Cnristi baptizabantur viri, 
ac mulieres. 

13. Tunc Simon et ipso 
credidit: et cum baptizatus 
esset, adbaerebat Philippo. 


giving out that he was some great 
one : 

10. To whom they all gave ear, 
from the least to the greatest, 
saying: This man is the power of 
God, which is called great. 

11. And they were attentive to 
him, because for a long time he had 
bewitched them with his magical 
practices. 

12. But when they had believed 
Philip preaching of the kingdom of 
God, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
they were baptized loth men and 
women. 

13. Then Simon himself believed 
also: and being baptized, he stuck 
close to Philip. And being as- 


some great one, St Irerijicus asserts that Simon Magus gave out that 
he was the Blessed Trinity, and that to the J ews he declared himself to 
be the Son, to the Samaritans the Father, and to the Gentiles the Holy 
Ghost. St Jerome (in Matt, xxiv.) quotes Simon’s words: ^‘Ego sum 
Sermo Dei, Ego sum speciosiis, ego Paracletus, ego omnipotens,” etc. (I 
am the Word of God, I am beautiful, I am the Paraclete, I am omni- 
potent, etc.). 

Their expectations oi the speedy advent of the Messlas rendered Simon’s magic all 
the more effective. 

10. from the least, etc. Of every age and station ; both men and 
women. 

This man is the poicer, etc. Lit. “ This is the power of God that is 
called great,” — i.e. this man is that power of God which we call the great 
one. 

11. bewitched. Better, “ who had been greatly amazed.” The Greek 

verb occurs twice in the context (verses 9 and 13), where it 

is rendered seducing ” and “ being astonished.” 

12. they were baptized, etc. Thus Philip founded the first Gentile 
congregation. Baptism is the sacrament by which those who believe 
are made members of the kingdom of God on earth, — i,e, the Catholic 
Church. Jesus had taught His apostles the things concerning the 
kingdom of God during the forty days after His Resurrection. 

13. Simon himself believed. It is impossible to say with certainty 
whether Simon really believed or merely feigned to do so. The words 
of St Peter (verses 21, 22) seem to shew that he was insincere from the 
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tonished, wondered to see the signs 
and exceeding great miracles which 
were done. 

14. Now when the apostles, who 
were in Jerusalem, had heard that 
Samaria had received the word of 
God; they sent unto them Feter 
and John. 

15. Who when they were come, 
prayed for them, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost. 

16. For he was not as yet come 
upon any of them: but they were 

first ; as Cornelius a Lapide remarks, ‘Hhe Scriptures speak according to 
the customs of men, and Simon can be said to have believed, since he 
made a ])rofession of faith.” The general opinion of the early Fathers is 
that Simon was acting a part, and had no true faith or repentance. 

Th\i8 St Augustine speaks <:»f Simon as “ a raven in the Church,” and St Jerome asserts 
that, though Simon was indeed baptized with water, his heart was not changed. 

signs and exceeding great miracles. These evidently far surpassed any 
“wonders” which Simon had worked, for he was so impressed by 
them as to become a disciple of Philip, and, certainly for the time, he 
must have given up his magical practices. 

14. the apostles who were in Jerusalem. Tliey had evidently not been 
attacked by the persecutors, who appear to have more especially pursued 
the Hellenist converts. 

they sent unto them Peter and John. Possibly two apostles were sent, 
because, on their first mission, Jesus had sent out the Seventy-two 
disciples and the Twelve two by two. In like manner, Paul and 
Barnabas went forth to evangelize. Philip being only a deacon had no 
power to confer the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands, — i.e. by the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. Consequently the apostles went dawn to 
confirm the Samaritans. 


Videns eliam signa, et vir- 
tutes maximaa fieri, stupens 
admirabatur. 

14. Cum autem audissent 
Apostoli, qui erant leroso- 
lymis, quod recepisset Sa- 
maria verbum Dei, miserunt 
ad eos Petrum et loannem ; 

15. Qui cum venissent, 
oraverunt pro ipsis, ut acci- 
pereiit Spiritum sanctum : 

16. Nondum enim- in 
quemquam illorum veuerat, 


The ordinary minister of Confirmation is a bishop, bat a priest can administer it, 
provided that he has the permission of the Holy Father and that the chrism has been 
blessed by a bishop. 

This is the last time St John is mentioned in the Acts, 


15. prayed .... that they inight, etc. The essential parts of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation are clearly given, — 

The outward siirn i matter. The laying on of hands, 
me outward sign j apostles. 

The inward grace. They received the Holy Ghost. 


16. For he was not as yet come, etc., — i.e, the Holy Ghost had not yet 
descended on these converts in all His fulness, but they had, in virtue of 
their baptism, received certain gifts of the Spirit, such as sanctifying 
grace, and the infusion of the theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
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only baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

17 . Then they laid their hands 
upon them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. 

18. And when Simon saw that by 
the imposition of the hands of the 
apostles the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them money, 

19. Saying: Give me also this 
power, that on whomsoever I shall 
lay my hands, he* may receive the 
Holy Ghost. But Peter said to 
him : 

20. Keep thy money to thyself, 
to perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money. 

21. Thou hast no part nor lot in 
this matter. For thy heart is not 
right in the sight of God. 

in the name of the Lord JesuSy — i.e.y into the name or faith which that 
Name signified. The baptismal formula, however, was that prescribed 
by our Lord, i.e. in the Name of the Blessed Trinity. 

18. when Simon saw the Holy Ghost was given. These 

Samaritan converts evidently received, as well as the interior gifts, the 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, such as were given at Pentecost 
and again after the apostles were relea.sed by tlie Sanhedrin (see ch. iv.), 
otherwise Simon’s envy would not have been aroused. 

20. Keep thy money, etc. This was no imprecation, but rather a 
warning of what would happen if Simon did not repent. St Peter 
vehemently expressed his horror at what Simon had proposed. 

the gift of God. St Peter lays special stress on the graces of the Holy 
Spirit being freely given, not purchased, 

21. Thou hast no part, etc. Simon was merely considering the extra 
glory which might accrue to him were he able to work miracles like 
St Philip, or to convey extraordinary spiritual powers like the apostles. 
The very suggestion shews how far he was from the kingdom of God, 
and how completely he lacked the true spirit of a disciple of Christ. 
Simon loved earthly things and the praise of men, and he desired to 
make his new faith a means of temporal advancement. To this episode 
we owe our word Simony.” 


sed baptizati taiitum erant 
in nomine Domini lesu. 

17. Tunc imponebant ma* 
nu8 super illos, et accipie- 
bant Spiritum Sanctum. 

18. Cum vidisset autem 
Simon quia per impositionem 
manus Apostolorum daretur 
Spiritus Sanctus, obtulit eis 
pecuniam, 

19. Dicens : Date et mihi 
hanc potestatem, ut cui- 
cumque imposuero manus, 
accipiat Spiritum Sanctum. 
Petrus autem dixit ad eum : 

20. Pecuiiia tua tecum sit 
in perditionera, quoniani 
donum Dei existimasti pe- 
cunia possideri. 

21. Non est tibi pars 
neque sors in sermone isto, 
cor enim tuum non est 
rectum coram Deo. 
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22. Pocnitentiam itaque 
age ab hac nequitia tua : et 
roga Deum, si forte remit- 
tatiir tibi hoec cogitatio 
cordis tiii. 

23. In felle enim amari- 
tudinis, et obligatione ini- 
qnitatis video te esse. 

24. Respond(3ns autem 
Simon, dixit: Precaniini vos 
pro me ad Dominum, ut 
nihil veniat super me lioruin, 
qu8c dixistis. 

25. Et illi quidem testi- 
ficati, et lociiti verbiim 
Domini, redibant leroso- 
lymam, et multis regionibus 
Samaritanorum evangeliza- 
bant. 


22. Do penance therefore for this 
thy wickedness: and pray to God, 
if perhaps this thought of thy heart 
may be forgiven thee. 

23. For I see thou art in the gall 
of bitterness, and in the bonds of 
iniquity. 

24. Then Simon answering, said: 
Pray you for me to the Lord, that 
none of these things which you have 
spoken, may come upon me. 

25. And they indeed having testi- 
fied and preached the word of the 
Lord: returned to Jerusalem, and 
preached the gospel to many 
countries of the Samaritans. 


thy heart is not right. Consequently, his exterior profession was of 
no avail. 

22. Do penance.^ — i.e, change thy mind and heart and repent of thy sin. 

if perhaps. St Peter’s doubt does not fall on the mercy of God, 

but on the improbability of Simon’s repenting. St Peter knew the 
thought of Simon’s heart would be forgiven if he repented. His 
subsequent career justified this sad prevision. 

thought. Better, “ jdan” or “purpose” {h 

23. in the gall of bitterness. Lit. “ Thou art for (or wilt become) a gall, 
root, of bitterness” {us yhp xoaV iriKplas). Simon’s heresy was indeed a 
soiirce of gall and bitterness to the Church. 

in the bonds of iniquity. St Peter, enlightened by the Holy Ghost, 
saw that Simon had deliberately persisted in his sin, and that now he 
was, as it were, fettered by it. 

The two expressions “ gall of bitterness ” and “bonds of iniquity” are found in the 
Old Testarnent, Cf. A root bringing forth gall and bitterness (Dent. xxix. 18). lie hath 
filled me with bitterness, he hath inebriated me with wormwood (Lam. iii. 15). Loose Vie 
hands of wickedness (Is. Iviii. 6). 

24. Pray you. The use of the plural shews that Simon continued to 
address both the apostles (see verse 18). St Peter’s words terrified 
Simon, hut did not move him to repentance, nor is there any mention of 
his praying for it. 

Sorrow f^ sin arising from a mere natural motive, e.g. its temporal consequences, 
does not suffice to obtain pardon. Both contrition and attrition are based on super- 
natural motives. 

25. testified. The word in the original {Siafiaprvpd/xepoi) signifies to 
prove clearly, to bear witness earnestly. 

returned, “They were returning” (vttiffrpiepov)^ and preaching on 
their road. 
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many countries. Better, “ villages” (KtfiAas). Perhaps they preached 
in that villa^ where the inhabitants had refused our Lord permission 
to pass, ana concerning which St John and St James had asked 
their divine Master: Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to conu down 
from heaven and consume them ? (St Luke ix. 54). The beloved apostle, 
now better instructed, called down the Holy Spirit, “ the fire of Jove,” 
upon the former enemies of Christ, and thus fulfilled the precept both 
of the Law and of the Gospel. Cf. If thy enemy he hungry^ give him to 
eat: if he thirsty give him water to drinlc: For thou shall heap hot coals 
upon his head, and the Lord will reward thee (Prov. xxv. 21-22). St Paul 
quotes these words in his epistle to the Romans (xii. 20). 


CONVERSION OF THE ETHIOPIAN 


28. Angelus autcm Do- 
mini locutus est ad Pliilin- 
pum, dicens: Surge, et vaae 
contra meridian urn ad viam, 
quae descendit ab lerusalem 
in Gazara ; haec est deserta. 

27. Et surgens abiit. Et 


26. Now an Angel of the Lord 
spoke to Philip, saying : Arise, go 
towards the south, to the way that 
goeth down from Jerusalem into 
Gaza : this is desert. 

27. And rising up he went. And 


26. towards the south. The district below Jerusalem was known as 
"the south country.” The context indicates that Philip obeyed the 
angel’s command at once. 

to the way that goeth, etc. As there were several roads (which still 
exist) leading from Jerusalem to Gaza, the angel instructs Philip which 
one he must take in order to overtake the Etliiopian officer, and this 
road selected is the one which leads through the desert. The words 
this is desert evidently refer to the road, and not to Gaza. The Syriac 
version, which reads “this way is desert,” confirms this view. St John 
Chrysostom, commentating on this passage, gives as a reason why 
Philip should take the desert road, that by so doing he would be less 
likely to eucouuter the persecutors who were tracking the disciples of 
Christ. 

Some commentators refer the words “ this is desert” to the city of Gaza, “but since 
Philip has not to reach the city itself, why should it be described ? The angel must tell 
Philip which route he is to follow in order to find the eunuch, but neither the angelic 
messenger nor St Luke is concerned with the city of Gaza itself” (Knabenbauer, 
Actus Apost. in h. L). 

Gem. This was one of the most ancient cities, having been built by 
the descendants of Noe (see Gen. x. 19). It stood on the edge of the 
desert, some three miles from the sea, and possessed several dependent 
towns and villages (see Jos. xv. 47). It served as an emporium where 
travellers, on their road to and from Egypt, could obtain provisions. It 
was one of the great five cities of the Philistines. 

27. rising up he went St Philip obeyed promptly and without any 
misgiving. 
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ecce vir iEthiops, eunuchus, 
potons Candacis Regin ae 
i®tliiopum, qui erat super 
omnes gazas eius ; venerat 
adorare in lerusalem : 


28. Et revertebatur sedens 
super currura s\iuni, legens- 
que Isaiam prophetam. 

29. Dixit autem Spiritus 


behold a man of Ethiopia, aa eunuch, 
of great authority under Candace 
the queen of the Ethiopians, who 
had charge over all her treasures, 
had come to Jerusalem to adore. 

28. And he was returning sitting 
in his chariot, and reading Isaias 
the prophet. 

29. And the Spirit said to Philip : 


Ethiopia. The upper valley of the Nile. The capital was Meroe or 
Saba. The ancient Ethiopia is now known as Nuoia and Abyssinia. 
There was a large Jewish population in Egypt, and, consequently, the 
Ethiopian had had opportunities of learning the Jewish faith. 

of great authority. His position may be compared with that of 
Joseph in Egypt, whom Pharao appointed over the whole land of 
Egypt (Gen. xli. 41). Such an officer would have the charge of 
the treasury and valuable objects which Oriental sovereigns delighted 
in collecting ; also all important State business passed through his 
hands. These treasures, as well as the State archives, were kept in 
the royal palace. 

Candace. A dynastic name or title of the queens of Meroe, just as the 
early kings of Egypt were called “Pharao” and the later “Ptolemy,” 
while the Roman emperors all bore the name of “ Caesar.” 

come to Jerusalem to adore. Hence it is inferred that he was a 
proselyte of the gate, i.e. one bound to observe the moral precepts, but 
not compelled to keep the ceremonial law. He had probably come up 
to Jerusalem to keep one of the great feasts. As the passage from 
Isaias which he was reading was appointed to be read at the feast of 
Tabernacles, it has been inferred that he had come to Jerusalem to 
keep it. 

28. sitting in his chariot. “ Having reached this desert road, Philip 
saw a chariot approaching. By its peculiar shape and rich decoration 
he must have perceived that it belonged to some influential foreigner, 
probably an Egyptian. Tlie great lords who lived on the shores of the 
Kile prided themselves on the beauty of their equipages, which were 
inlaid with ivory, gold, and silver. These chariots held two persons 
besides the driver. In the chariot which Philip saw, only one was sitting 
reading aloud. By the colour of his skin and his robes, Philip knew him 
to be an Ethi^ian ” (Mgr. le Camus, Dceuvre des ApdtreSj p. 166). 

reading. The Rabbis enjoined that when a man was travelling 
without a companion he should occupy himself by reading the Law (“ Qui 
in itinere constitntus eat, neque comitem habet, is studeat in lege,” Rabbi 
Jehoschua). 

29. the Spirit said. The angel had given Philip instructions re- 
garding the journey, but had not explained why he was to go thither ; 
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Philippo: Accede, etadiunge 
te ad curruro istum. 

80. Accurrens autem Phi- 
lippas, audivit eum legentem 
Isaiam prophetam, et dixit : 
Putasne intelligis quae legis ? 

81. Qui ait : Et quomodo 
possum, si non aliquis osten- 
derit milii ? Kogayitque 
Philippnm ut ascenderet, et 
sederet secum. 

82. Locus autem Scrip* 
turae, quam legebat, erat 
hio ; Tamquam ovis ad occi- 
sionera ductus est, et sicut 
agnus coruru tondento se, 
sine voce, sic non aperuit os 
suum. 


Gro near, and join thyself to this 
chariot. 

30. And Philip running thither, 
heard him reading the prophet 
Isaias, and he said: Thiiikest thou 
that thou understandest what thou 
readest ? 

31. Who said: And how can I, 
unless some man shew me? And 
he desired Philip that he would 
come up and sit with him. 

32. And the place of the scripture 
which he was reading was this : He 
was led as a sheep to the slaicghter : 
and like a lamh without voice before 
his shearer, so openeth he not his 
mouth. 


now the second supernatural intervention is recorded, and this time it is 
the Holy Ghost who makes known to Philip the special work awaiting 
him in the desert. St Cyril remarks on this passage that it affords an 
incidental proof of the Personality of the Holy Gliost ((kitech., xvi. 14). 

join thyself. The Greek verb {Ko\\i)er}ri) signifies ‘‘attach thyself to’* 
or “accompany.” 

30. heard him reading. Orientals habitually read aloud. The Hebrew 
word “ to read ” means literally “ to call ” or “ to proclaim.” 

Thinkest thou ^ etc. The original (Spa 76 yivwaKiis) is very emphatic, 
“ Dost thou really understand ?” or “ Yea, but dost thou etc,, and the 
form of question expects an answer in the negative. 

31. how can /, unless, etc. This furnishes an excellent refutation of 
the error of those who imagine that the Scriptures can be understood by 
all and need no explanation. The Scriptures are indeed the Word of 
God, but the voice of the living teacher, i.e. the Catholic Church, is 
required to explain them. 

On this point St Peter speaks very clearly. Cf. Undergtanding Jlrat, that no 
prophecy of scripture is made by priveite interpretation (2 Pet. i. 20). i n which are cxiriain 
things hard to be understood, ivhich the xmleamed and unstable wrest, as they do also the 
other scriptures, to their own destruction (ibid. iii. 16). 

The Ethiopian’s humility, docility, and earnestness prepared him to 
receive the instructions of Philip. 

32. the place. Better, “the pa.ssage.” The eunuch was reading all 
that Isaias had written concerning the sufferings of Christ, and not 
merely the words quoted. 

He was led, etc. The passage is quoted from Is. liii. 7 8. 
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33. In humilitate indi- 
cium eius sublatum est. 
Generationem eius quis 
enarrabit, quoniam toilet, Hi- 
de terra vita eius 1 

34. Respondens autera 
eunuchus Philippo, dixit : 
Obsecro te, de quo Propheta 
dicit hoc ? de se, an de alio 
aliquo ? 

35. Aperiens autem Phi- 
lippus 09 suum, et iiicipiens 
a Scriptura ista, evangeli- 
zavit illi lesum. 

36. Et dum irent per 
viam, venerunt ad quaindam 


33. In humility his judgment was 
taken away. His generation who 
shall declare, for his life shall he 
taken from the earth ? 

34. And the eunuch answering 
Philip, said : I beseech thee, of whom 
doth the prophet speak this ? of 
himself, or some other man ? 

35. Then Philip opening his 
mouth, and beginning at this scrip- 
ture, preached unto him Jesus. 

36. And as they went on their 
way, they came to a certain water : 


33. In humility his judgment was taken away. The Hebrew text 
throws a light on the meaning of this difficult passage : “ Through 
oppression and through judgment {i.e. chastisement) he was taken away.^ 
Beelen explains it as follows : “ His life was taken away by violence, 
by an unjust judgment, but on account of His humility He was 
justified, i.e. He was shown to be innocent.” 

His generation who shall declare ? etc. Various explanations of these 
words have been given, e.g . — 

(a) “ Who can declare His eternal Sonship and His miraculous 
Incarnation ? ” (St Bede). 

{h) “ Who, of His generation, would imagine that He was cut off for 
the sins of His people, and that He suffered in their stead 1 ” (Beelen). 

(c) Who can count His posterity {i.e. the members of the Church) 
since His life was taken from the earth by His exaltation into heaven ? 

his life shall he taken from the earth. In the Hebrew text we read here : 
He was cut off from the land of the living. Explanation (6) given above 
agrees best with this reading. 

34. of himself. Perhaps the Ethiopian knew the Jewish tradition 
that Isaias was sawn asunder by his Avicked son-in-law Manasses. 

35. opening his mouth. A Hebraism used as a preface to a formal or 
solemn discourse. Cf, And opening his mouth, he taught them (St Matt. 
V. 2). It is thus St Matthew introduces the Sermon on the Mount. 

at this sci'ipture. The word “ scripture ” in the singular is used of a 
single paragraph or section. Cf, Have you not read this scripture ? The 
stone which the builders rejected the same is made the head of the corner (St 
Mark xii. 10. See also St Luke iv. 21). St Philip based his explanation 
concerning Jesus and His doctrine on the prophecy of Isaias. 

36. a certain water. Tributaries of the Escol rivulet and small pools 
are sufficiently numerous in this district. It is impossible to identify 
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aquam: et ait eunuchua: 
Ecce aqua, quid proliibet me 
baptizari ? 

87. Bixit autem Philip- 
pus ; Si credis ex toto corde,' 
licet. Et respondens ait : 
Credo Filium Dei esse lesum 
Christum. 

88. Et iussit stare currum ; 
et descenderunt uterque in 
aquam, Philippus et eunu- 
chus, et baptizavit eum. 


and the eunuch said: See here is 
water, what doth hinder me from 
being baptized ? 

37. And Philip said: If thou 
believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest. And he answering said : I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. 

38. And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still : and they 
went down into the water, both 
Philip and the eunuch, and he bap- 
tized him. 


with certainty the spot where the eunuch was baptized. A tradition 
current in St Jerome’s time gave Bethsura as the spot. It is about 
twenty miles from Jerusalem, and a fountain rises close to the town 
which lies on the road that connects Jerusalem with Hebron, 

Mgr. le Camus writes : “ We not only found little lakes in the midst of the marsh as we 
journeyed on this road, but we al.so found a large stream spanned by a in idge supported 
by three arches, and, just before we reached J amnia, we passed another stream which 
supplied the little town with water.” 

37. If thou helievestj etc. This verse is not found in the most ancient 
manuscripts, e.g. in the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and tlie Alexandrian codices, 
nor is it in the Coptic, Sahidic, or Ethiopian versions, and St John 
Chrysostom evidently commentated the Acts from a MS. in which it 
was wanting. On the other hand, this passage is found in two ancient 
versions, the Old Latin and the Vulgate, and in Codex Laudianus. 
It is quoted by two of the most ancient of the Fathers, St Irenaeua and 
St Cyprian. Blass accepts it in his Western text and remarks that 
“ this passage would fittingly be inserted in a fuller narrative, while 
it might be omitted in an abridged account.” It is noteworthy that 
the authority of St Iremjeus and St Cyprian is of greater antiquity 
than that of any codex, and that consequently this verse w^as known 
in the second and third centuries both in the Latin and Greek Churches. 
Judging even simply from analogy, the passage is most appropriate 
here, since faith in Jesus Christ was always exacted of the candidate 
for baptism, and in this verse we have the most ancient and the 
briefest profession of faith. 

38. went down into the water, Philip baptized the eunuch by immer- 
sion, which was the method generally em[)loyed in apostolic times. 
But baptism by effusion was known and practised at the end of the 
first century or the early part of the second, since the Didache^ which 
was written not later than the second century, distinctly states that 
baptism could be administered by pouring water thrice on the head 
of the neophyte. 
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89. Cum autem ascen* 
dieseiit de aqua, Spiritus’ 
Domini rapuit Philippum, 
et amplius non vidit eum 
cunucnus. Ibat autem per 
viam suara gaudens. 

40. Philippus autem in- 
ventus est in Azoto, et per- 
transiens evangelizabat civi- 
tatibuscunctis, donee veniret 
Caesaream. 


39. And when they were come up 
out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord took away Philip, and the 
eunuch saw him no more. And he 
went on his Way rejoicing. 

40. But Philip was found iu 
Azotus, and passing through, he 
preached the gospel to all the cities, 
till he came to Cesarea. 


39. the Spirit of the Lord took away Philip. This is the third super- 
natural intervention. What Abdias feared might happen to Plias 
actually befell Philip: And when I am gone from thee^ the Spirit of the 
Lord will carry thee into a place that I know not (3 Kings xviii. 12). 

Philip’s misflion was ended, and his miraculous disappearance was a sign to the 
Ethiopian that God had sent this teacher to enlighten him, and this is one reason why 
he went on his way rejoicing. 

40 . was founds — i.e. he was next heard of at Azotus, a town on the 
seashore between Gaza and Joppe. It was the most celebrated of the 
five cities of the Philistines, being the chief seat of the worship of 
Dagon. It was about sixty miles from Jerusalem. 

all the cities. Philip probably evangelized in Ekron, Rama, Joppe, 
Lydda, etc., besides the smaller hamlets and villages. 

Cesarea. Also known as Cesarea Stratonis (or Se baste). It lies on the 
Mediterranean shore, twenty miles south of Mount Carmel. The Roman 
propraetor generally resided there ; hence it was the seat of government 
and a military station. It was built by Herod the Great b.c. 13. 
Eusebius was bishop of this city a.d. 315-340, and Philip the Evangelist 
was dwelling here when St Paul with his companions visited Cesarea on 
his last journey to Jerusalem. 


Chapter IX 

CONVERSION OF ST PAUL 

In the Acts we find three accounts of St PaiiPs conversion, viz. — 

One given by St Luke as historian (ch. ix. 1-9). 

Two given by St Paul himself — 

{a) when ho addressed the people in Jerusalem (oh. xxii. 6-11). 
(6) when he defended himself before Agrippa at Cesarea 
(ch, xxvi. 12-18). 

There are also various passages alluding to St Paul’s conversion in 
las epistles. Some details are common to the three narrations, others 
are peculiar to one or two. Such divergencies are exactly what we 
should expect when we consider that each writer or speaker had his 
end in view in relating the incident, and it is perfectly natural that a 
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speaker, relating the same story under different circumstances, should 
lay special stress on certain details on one occasion, and pass them over 
and insert others on another, the more so when the action is rapid and 
the details startling. Hence we find in these three narrations certain 
^parent contradictions which result from the causes enumerated above. 
These so-called contradictions are perfectly reconcilable, and the fact 
that they exist, serves to stamp the narration as trustworthy and 
authentic (leaving aside for a moment the question of inspiration), since 
an author who wished to deceive his readers would have carefully 
avoided any inconsistencies. Lastly, St Luke and St Paul are both 
inspired writers, but it does not follow that, because they wrote under 
the direction of the Holy Spirit, they were necessarily inspired to write 
every detail, nor that each writer knew all the circumstances of the 
subject in hand. The sacred writers, although inspired, were not 
omniscient. The subjoined table gives the various accounts of or refer- 
ences to St Paul’s conversion contained in the sacred writings. The 
difficulties will be dealt with singly. 

The passages in italics give matter peculiar to one source. 


ACCOUNTS OF ST PAUL’S CONVERSION 

I. — In the Acts. 


ix. 1-9. 

xxii. 6-11. 

xxvi. 12-18. 

1. And Saul as yet 
breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter 
against the disciples 
of the Lord, went to 
the high-priest, 

2. And asked of him 
letters to Damascus, to 
the synagogues : that 
if he found any men 
and women of this 
way, he might bring 
them bound to Jeru- 
salem. 

3. And as he went 
on his journey, it came 
to pass that he drew” 
nigh to Damascus: and 
suddenly a light from 
heaven shined round 
about him. 

6. And it came to 
pass, as I was going, 
and drawing nigh to 
Damascus at mid-day, 
that suddenly from 
heaven there shone 
round about me a 
great light: 

12. Whereupon 
when I was going 
to Damascus with 
authority and per- 
mission of the chief 
priests, 

13. At mid-day, 0 

king, 1 saw in the 
way a light from 
heaven above the 
brightness of the sun, 
shining round about 
me and them that 
were in company with 
me. 1 
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CH. ix,] 


Aocounts of St Paul’s Conversion— 

I. — In the Acts — continued. 


ix. 1-9. 


4. And falling on 
the ground, he heard 
a voice saying to him : 
Saul, Saul, why per- 
seciitest thou me 1 


5. Who said : Who 
art thou, Lord ? And 
he ; I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. It 
is hard for thee to kick 
against the goad. 

6. And he trembling 
and astonished said : 
Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ? 

7. And the Lord said 
to him : Arise, and go 
into the city, and there 
it shall be told thee 
what thou must do. 


xxii. 6-11. 


7. And falling on 
the ground, I heard 
a voice saying to me ; 
Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me ? 


8. And I answered : 
Who art thou. Lord ? 
And he said to me : I 
am Jesus of Nazareth^ 
whom thou perse- 
cutest. 

10. And I said : 
What shall I do, 
Lord ? And the Lord 
said to me : Arise^ 
and go to Damascus ; 
and there it shall be 
told thee of all things 
that thou must do. 


xxvi. 12-18. 


14. And when we 
were all fallen down 
on the ground,! heard 
a voice speaking to 
me in the Hebrew 
tongue : Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou 
me ? It is hard for 
thee to kick against 
the goad. 

1 5. And I said : 
Who art thou, Lord ? 
And the Lord answer- 
ed : I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. 

16. But rise up and 
stand upon thy feet ; 
for to this end have I 
appeared to thee^ that 
I may make thee a 
minister and a witness 
of those things which 
thou hast seen^ and of 
those things wherein I 
will appear to thee^ 

17. Delivering thee 
from the people^ and 
from the nations unto 
which now I send thee, 

18. To open their 
eyes, that they may be 
converted from dark- 
ness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to 
God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of 
sins, and a lot among 
the saints by the faith 
that is in, me. 


13 


BK. r. 
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Accounts of St Paul’s Conversion — continued 

I. — In the Acts — continued. 

ix. 1-9. xxii. 6-11. 


Now the men who 9. And they that 
went in company with were with me, saw 
him stood amazed^ hear- indeed the liijht^ but 
ing indeed a voice, hut they heard not the 
seeing no man. voice of him that 

spoke with me. 

8. And Saul arose 11. And whereas I 
from the ground, and did not see for the 
when his eyes were brightness of that lights 
opened, he saw no- being led by the band 
thing. But they lead- by my companions, I 
ing him by the hands, came to Damascus, 
brought him to Damas- 
cus. 

9. And he was there 
three days without sight, 
and he did neither eat 
nor drink. 

II. — Principal Keferences in the Epistles. 

(a) Have not I seen Christ Jesus our Lord? Are not 1 Cor. ix. 1. 

you my work in the Lord ? 

(b) Last of all, he was seen also by me, as by one 1 Cor. xv. 8. 

born I out of due time. 

(c) For I give you to understand, brethren, that the Gal. i. 11-16. 

gospel which was preached by me is not 
according to man. For neither did I receive 
it of man, nor did I learn it ; but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. For you have heard 
of my conversation in time past in the Jews’ 
religion: how that, beyond measure, I per- 
secuted the church of God, and wasted it. And 
I made progress in the Jews’ religion above 
many of my equals in my own nation, being 
more abundantly zealous for the traditions of 
my fathers. But when it pleased him, who 
separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the Gentiles, 
immediatdy i condescended not to flesh and 
blood. 
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Combining tliese different accounts we obtain the following sequence 
of the incidents : — 

1. Saul and his companions were near Damascus about noon. 

2. The light that suddenly environed them was brighter than the 
sun. 

3. They all fell to the ground, dazzled by the light, but Saul alone 
was blinded by it. 

4. Saul alone saw our Lord and understood what lie said. 

5. The men heard the voice or the sound, but did not distinguish the 
words. 

G. Jesus spoke in the Hebrew tongue. 

7. Saul being blind, his companions led him by the hand into the 
city of Damascus. 

8. For three days he remained fasting and praying. 

Diflacult Passages harmonized. — These difficult passages are found— 

(1) in the words of Christ to Saul. 

(2) in the effect of the words on his companions. 

First Objection. — In St Paul’s apology before Agrippa, the words of 
Christ are not the same as those in St Luke’s account. 

Answer. — It is perfectly natural that St Paul should relate the vision 
more fully than his historian, and also it seems probable that, in his 
defence before Agripi»a, he sums im what was revealed to him on 
other occasions, for example in the Temple of Jerusalem (xxii. 18-21). 
Just as God called Abraham several times and repeatefl His divine 
promises, so our Lord may have revealed several times to Saul the work 
to which he was called. 

Second Objection. — In St Luke’s account the men are said to “stand 
amazed,” whereas in St Paul’s apology we are told that all fell to the 
ground. 

Answer. — Three explanations of this difficulty have been put forth ; — 

(1) St Luke describes their position after the vision, St Paul speaks of 
their attitude during the vision. 

(2) The Greek verb {ucrrifKiiffav) does not always signify “to stand,” 
but is frequently used of remaining in a given attitude ; hence this 
passage can be rendered “ they remained speechless,” instead of “ they 
stood speechless” (Mgr. le Camus, p. 180). 

(3) In St Luke’s account it is said that the companions of Saul heard 
“ indeed a voice,” whereas St Paul states that “ they heard not the voice 
of him that spoke to me.” The men heard the voice or sound, but they 
did not distinguish what was said. Hearing a voice does not necessarily 
imply that the hearer understands what is said. Saul alone heard and 
unaerstood, as he alone saw Jesus glorified. 
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CONVEKSION OF SAUL 


1. Saulus aiitom adhiic 
spirans minamm et caedis 
in discipulos Domini, accessit 
ad principem sacerdotum, 

2. Et petiit ab eo epistolas 
in Damascum ad synagogas, 


1. And Saul as yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against 
the disciples of the Lord, went to 
the high-priest, 

2. And asked of him letters to 
Damascus, to the synagogues: that 


1. ATtd. Better, ‘‘But” (at). This conjunction and the adverb “yet” 
{in) connect this narrative with what has previously been related 
concerning Saul in ch. viii. 3. While Philip was evangelizing the 
Samaritans and instructing the Ethiopian, Saul was carrying on the 
persecution in Jerusalem; having now heard, probably on good 
authority, that there were many Christians in Damascus, he was roused 
up to further efforts. 

Saul. He was of the tribe of Benjamin, and Tertulli^i^n {adv. Marcion, 
V. 1), St John Chrysostom, and St Ambrose apply by accommodation 
the prophecy of Jacob to this persecutor of the Church : cf. Benjamin^ 
a ravenous wolf, in the morning shall eat the prey, and in the evening shall 
divide the spoil (Gen. xlix. 27). 

breathing out. (^/ATrv^wr.) The word expresses his great rage ; threats 
and slaughter were, as it were, the very element that he breathed in, 
and without which he could not exist. 

went. He volunteered to persecute them, and in so doing he was 
moved by zeal for the Law. 

Cf. I pergemted the church of God, and wasted it. And I made progress in the Jews' 
religion above many of my equals in my own nation, being more abundantly zealous for 
the traditions of my fathers (Gal. i. 13-14). 

high-p'riest. Until 36 a.d. Caiphas held this office ; he was succeeded 
by Jonathan, who only held office for one year, when Theophilos was 
appointed (37 a.d.). Both Jonathan and Theophilos were sons of 
Annas. 

AS we are uncertain of the year of Saul’s conversion, it is impossible to determine 
which of these three gave him liis commission. If we accept 33 or 35 as the date of 
S&ul'j conversion then certainly Caiphas still held otllce. Saul applied to the high* 
priest as the head of the Sanhedrin. 

2. letters, — i.e. written documents to the heads of the synagogues in 
Damascus, ur^ng them to second Saul in his work of uprooting the new 
heresy. In bis defence before Agrippa, St Paul states that he went to 
Damascus with authority and permission of the chief priest {infra, xxvi. 12). 
In another passage he adds that these letters were from the high-priest 
and the ancunts. Hence Saul held his commission from the Sanhedrin. 

Damascus. This is probably one of the most ancient cities of the 
world. It existed in the time of Abraham, and the Israelites obtained 
possession of it under David. Its beauty and prosperity made it an object 
of envy ; hence its fortune was very chequered, and different conquerors 
held it in turn. At the present time it is a large city, with a population 
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ut si quos invenisset huius 
viae viros ac mulierss, 
vincios perduceret in leru- 
salem. 

3. Et cum iter faceret, 
contigit ut appro pinquarct 
Damasco : et subito circum- 
fulsit eum lux de caelo. 

4. Et cadens in teriam 


if he found any men and women of 
tills way, he might bring them 
bound to Jerusalem. 

3. And as he went on his journey, 
it came to pass that he drew nigh 
to Damascus : and suddenly a light 
from heaven shined round about 
him. 

4. And falling on the ground, he 


of 250,000, of whom some 70,000 are Christians. It is built on a large 
plain, about 150 miles north-east of Jerusalem, and it is well watered 
by the river Barrada, with its tributaries. 

The Greeks named this river “ Chrysorrheas *’ (Hood of gold), and Naaman the Syrian, 
who dwelt In Damascus, thus speaks of its rivers : Arc not the Abana and the Pharphar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? (4 Kings v. 12). Damascus is 
famed for the beauty of its gardens ; the houses are built of white stone, hence the 
Orientals speak of it as “ a handful of pearls cast in a goblet of emeralds.” 

to the synagogues^ — i.e, to the presidents of the synagogues. There 
were, according to Josephus, between thirty and forty synagogues in 
IJamascus. As the Christians still frequented the synagogues, it would 
often be possible to arrest them at the hours of prayer. 

'if he found. The doubt does not fall on whetner there were Christians 
at Damascus, but on whether he would be able to apprehend them. 
Saul knew by experience that they might evade his search. 

men and women. The fact that Saul also persecuted women is referred 
to in ch. xxii. 4 : Who persecuted this way unto deaths binding and 
delivering into jrrisoris both men and wo'men. 

of this way. This expression, among the early Christians, designated 
Christianity (see Acts xxii. 4, xxviii. 22). It was also a Hebraism 
referring to a given metbod of living or acting. In the Old Testament, 
the expression is used both of God's conduct towards men, and of the 
mode of life He wishes them to adopt, e.g . — 

(a) For I know that he will command his children and his household after him to keep 
the way of the Lord (Gen, xviii. 19). 

(b) And David behaved wisely in aU his ways, and the Lord was with him (1 Kings 
xviii. 14). 

(c) Master, we know that thou speakest and teachest rightly ; and thou dost not respect 
any person, hut teachest the way of God in truth (St Luke xx. 21). 

3. a light from heaven. The vision of Christ in glory manifested to 
Saul (see 1 Cor. xv. 8) qualified him for his work as an apostle, since he, 
top, could bear witness to the Resurrection of Christ. 

4 . falling on the ground. Most artists represent Saul falling from 
his horse, and this may have been so, since it would have been a long 
journey to undertake on foot, but there is nothing in the text to justify 
this inference. St Augustine assumes that the journey was made on foot, 
and he remarlcs that the Pharisees rarely used horses. Camels, however, 
were much employed for long journeys. 
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audivit vocem dicoutem 
sibi ; Saule, Saule, quid me 
persequeris ? 

5. Qui dixit ; Quis cs, 
Domiue? Et ille : Ego sum. 
lesus, quern tu jJcrsLMjueris, 
durum est tibi contra stimu- 
lum calcitrare. 

6. Et tremens, ac stupens 
dixit : Domine, quid me vis 
facere ? 


lieard a voice saying to him ; Saul, 
Saul, wliy persecutest thou me? 

5. Who said : Who art thou, 
Lord? And he: I am Jesus whom 
thou persecutest. It is hard for 
thee to kick against the goad. 

6. And he trembling and as- 
tonished, said: Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ? 


heard a voice. All the circunistarices point to a true vision, i.e. an 
objective reality, and not a mere subjective impression. 

Satd^ Sard. In all three narratives these words are given in the 
Hebrew form (Shaiil), and St Paul asserts that our Lord spoke in 
Hebrew (w/ra, xxvi. 14). Elsewhere St Luke gives the Greek form of 
the name (SaSAos). 

why persecutest thou me ? The pronouns “ thou and “ me ” are very 
emphatic, but it is impossible to bring out this antithesis in the English 
rendering, Jesus here confirms what He had said in His description of 
the last judgment. Amen^ 1 say to you^ as long as you did it not to one of 
these least j neither did you do it to me (St Matt. xxv. 45). 

Ill like manner the Lord of hosts identilied Himself with His beloved people : He that 
toucheth you^ toucheth the apj)le of my eye (Zach. ii. 8). Thus Saul was taught his first 
lesson, that between Christ and llis mystical llody, the Church, a most intimate union 
existed. 

5 . And he. The verb “said” must be supplied. In Greek as in 
Middle English, the verb “to say” is often omitted in animated dis- 
course. Inverse 11 we have the same idiomatic expression; And the 
Lord to him (sc. said). 

I am Jes'iiSj etc. “ If He had s;iid to Saul, I am the Son of God, I am 
the Eternal Word, He who made the heavens, then Saul could have 
replied: ‘The object of my persecution was a diflerent one. . . .’ So 
the Glorified One answered; ‘I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest ’ ” (St John Chrys ). 

It is hard, etc. Tliis passage and verse 6 have no good MS. authority, 
since they are wanting in A, B, C, E, H, etc. They are evidently taken 
from ch. xxvi. 14, where they are undoubtedly genuine. “To kick 
gainst the goad ” is expressive of vain efforts to resist a superior force. 
The proverb is found in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and the metaphor is 
taken from the oxen plunging and resisting when goaded by the 
ploughman. 

6 . Lord, For the first time, Saul uses this word in the Christian 
sense. 

what wilt thou have ? etc. Saul generously responds to our Lord, and 
humbly offers himself to do the will of Jesus the Nazarene, whom 
hitherto he had so despised and hated. 
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7. Et Dominus ad eum : 
Surge, et ingredere civi- 
tatem, ct ibidicetur tibiquid 
te oporteat facere. Viri an* 
tem illi, qui comitabantur 
cum eo, stabaiit stiiqiefacti, 
audicutes quidem voccra, 
iiemiiiem autem videiites. 

8. Surrexit autem Saulus 
do terra, apcrtisqiie oculis 
nihil videbat. Ad man us 
autem ilium trabentes, in- 
troduxcruiit Damascuiii. 

9. Et oral ibi tribus diebus 
non videns, et non mandu- 
cavit, neque bibit. 


7. And the Lord said to him : 
Arise, and go into the city, and 
there it shall be told thee what thou 
must do. Now the men who went 
in company v;ith him stood amazed, 
hearing indeed a voice, but seeing 
no man. 

8. And Saul arose from the 
ground, and when his eyes were 
opened, he saw nothing. But they 
leading him by the hands, brought 
him to Damascus. 

9. And he was there three days 
without sight, and he did neither 
eat nor drink. 


7. it shall he told thee. Jesus Christ has ordained that souls must enter 
the Church throufdi the agency of men, and thus Saul was admitted 
into the One Fold by the ministry of Ananias. Therefore, although 
Saul was converted by extraordinary means, he was not dispensed from 
receiving grace by the ordinary channels, i.e. the sacraments. 

ama^^ed. Better, “ speechless ” (cVeol) with fright. 

8. leading him., etc. “ Thus came Saul into Damascus — not as he had 
expected, to triumph in an enterprise on which his soul was set, to 
brave all difficulties and dangers, to enter into houses and carry off 
prisoners to Jerusalem, but he passed himself like a prisoner beneath 
the gateway, and through tlie colonnades of the street called ‘ Straight,' 
where he saw not the crowd of those who gazed on him ; he was led by 
the hands of others, trembling and helpless, to the house of Judas, his 
dark and solitary lodging” (Conybeare and Howson, ch. iii. p. 76). 

9. three. Not necessarily three days, though it may have been as 
long a period. The expression “three days” in the Scriptures often 
covers but one whole day and a jiart of two others. Thus Christ is said 
to have been in the grave “ three days.” 

urithout sight. Various incidents shew that Saul was absolutely blind 
— his being led by the hands, the scales falling from his eyes ; besides 
which, the fact is twice stated distinctly, he saw milling ^ he was without 
sight. 

neither eat nor drink. Saul observed a rigorous fast. The thoughts 
that preoccupied him rendered him insensible to the needs of the body. 

How bitterly he regretted having i>erseciited the Christians - the deatli of Stephen, 
the punishtnents indicted many times on others in tlie synagogues, the hatred he had 
borne to the very name of Jesus of Nazareth. Now the (Jalilean liad conquered. Saul, 
like Steplien, had seen the Son of Man in glory. Then, too, be must have contrasted his 
actual position in Damascus, wliich was so different from what he had anticipated. If 
he contemplated the future, what obstacles seem to rise before him ; what sacrifices of 
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friends, positiont and reputation he had to make ; what heroism he was called to 
practise for the cause of the Gospel. During this terrible interior conflict, well might 
the future Apostle of the Gentiles fast and pray in solitude. 


BAPTISM OF SAUL 


10. Erat an tom qnidam 
discipiilus Dainusci, nomine 
Ananias ; et dixit ad ilium 
in visu Doniinus: Anania. 
At ille ait: Ecce ego, Do- 
mine. 

11. Et Dominus ad eum : 
Surge, et vade in vicum, qui 
vocatur Rectus ; et quaere in 


10. Now there was a certain dis- 
ciple at Damascus, named Ananias : 
and the Lord said to him in a 
vision: Ananias. And he said: 
Behold I am here, Lord. 

11. And the Lord m,id to him: 
Arise, and go into the street that is 
called Straight, and seek in the house 


10. Ananias. This disciple evidently did not know Saul, though he 
had heard of him. St Paul subsequently bears testimony to Ananias. 
He was a man according to the laWy having testimony of all the Jews who 
dwelt there {infra^ xxii. 12). 

in a vieion. “ The simultaneous preparation of the hearts of Ananias 
and Saul, and the simultaneous preparation of those of Peter and 
Cornelius — the tmestioning and hesitation of Peter, and the questioning 
and hesitation of Ananias — the one doubting whether he might make 
friendship with the Gentiles, the other doubting whether he might 
approach the enemy of the Church ; the unhesitating obedience of each 
when the Divine will was made clearly known ; the state of mind in 
which both the Pharisee and the Centurion were found, each waiting to 
see what the Lord would say unto them — this close analogy will not be 
forgotten by those who reverently read the two consecutive chapters, in 
which the baptism of Saul and the l>aptism of Cornelius are narrated 
in the Acts of the Apostles ’’ (Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles 
of St Paul, p. 77. 

The traditional site of the house of Ananias lies a little to the north of the street 
“ called Strait" near the eastern gate. A little chapel marks the spot. 

/ am here. Lit. “ behold me (’l5ov iylv) This is a Hebrew idiom, but 
is also found in other languages. Cf. Fr. “ me voici.’’ 

11 , street that is called Straight. The Greek word pvixriv indicates a 
narrow street, not an open square or broad road. 

The city of Damascus is oval in shape. Its greatest diameter is marked by the Straight 
Street, which is an English mile in length. At its east end is Bab Shurky, ‘’the East 
Gate,*^ a fine Eoman poj-tal, having a central and two side arches. The central and 
eouthem arches have been walled up for more than eight centuries, and the northern 
now forms the only entrance to the city. ... In ihe Roman age, ana down to the time 
of the Mahommedan conquest (a.d. 634), a noble street ran in a straight line from the gate 
westward through the city. It was divided by Corinthian colonnades into three avenue* 
opposite to the three portals. A modern street runs in the line of the old one, but it is 
narrow and irregular. Though many of the columns remain, they are mostly hidden by 
the bouses and shops. . • . This is *the street called Straight,’ along which Raul was 
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CU. IX. 12-14.] 


(loino ludae Saulum nomine 
Tarseusem ; ecce enim orat. 

12. (Et vidit virum Ana- 
niarn nomine, introeuntera, 
et imponentera sibi manus 
ut visum recipiat ) 

1 3. Respoiidit autem A na- 

nias : Doinine, audivi a 

niultis de viro hoc, quanta 
mala fecerit sanctis tuis in 
lerusalem ; 

14. Et hie habet pote- 
statem a principibus sacer- 
dotum alligandi omnes, qui 
invocant nomen tuum. 


of Judas, one named Saul of Tarsus. 
For behold he prayeth. 

12. (And he saw a man named 
Ananias, coming in and putting his 
hands upon him, that he might 
receive his sight.) 

13. But Ananias answered : Lord, 
I have heard by many of this man, 
how much evil he hath done to thy 
saints in Jerusalem : 

14. And here he hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all 
that invoke thy name. 


led by the baud, and in which was the house of Judas, where he lodged ” (Porter, Giant 
Cities, etc.,p. 349). 

Judas. This is the only passage in which he is mentioned. He may 
have been a friend of one of SauVs companions, or, what is more probable, 
the master of an hospice for Jewish travellers visiting Damascus, since 
Saul required shelter for his companions as well as for himself. 

Tarsus. This was the capital of Cilicia, built on both banks of the 
river Cydnus, hence its name Tarsoi, “ the wings.” According to Strabo, 
its fame as a seat of learning excelled even that of Athens and 
Alexandria. 

he prayeth. These words reassured Ananias. As a strict Pharisee, Saul 
observed the fixed hours of prayer, but now he addressed his prayers to 
Jesus of Nazareth, 

“ He prayeth, the attitude most proper for the reception of the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual light which was uow illuminating him ; and though his eyes were dark, yet he 
had a vision from above, and saw more clearly than before.” 

12. might receive his sight. Lit. “might recover his sight ” {aua$?^et\fr)). 

13. Lordy I have heard. In the reply of Ananias, we note his 
astonishment and misgiving, and extreme 8imp>licity. He speaks with his 
Lord as with a most intimate friend. 

hy many. From these words we gather that the persecution instigated 
by Saul had already lasted a considerable time. 

how much evil. See Annotations on ch. viii. 3. 

thy saints. This is the first time we meet with this word as a synonym 
for “ disci] Jes.” In the early Church, as we see from the greetings in 
St Paul’s epistles, the expression was applied to all the faithful ; a later 
usage restricts it to those distinguished by their eminent holiness. At 
least the word here reminds us that we are all called to be saints (1 Cor. 
i. 2), since our Leader is the Holy One of God. 

14. he hath authority. The Church in Jerusalem had doubtless heard 
of Saul’s fresh efforts, and had warned the Damascene Christians, or the 
news may have spread through Saul’s companions. 
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15. Dixit autem ad euni 
Doininus : V ade, quoniani 
vas election! s est milii iste, 
ut portet noinen meum corain 
geiitibus, et regibus, et filiis 
Israel. 

16. Ego enim ostendain 
illi quanta oporteat cum pro 
nomine mco pati. 

17. Et abiit Ananias, et 
introivit in domum : et im- 
ponens ei manns, dixit : 
Saule frater, Doininus misit 
me lesus, qui apjiaruit tibi 


15. And the Lord said to him : 
Go thy way, for this man is to me 
a vessel of election, to carry my 
name before the gentiles, and kings, 
and the children of Israel. 

16. For I will shew him how 
great things he must sutler for my 
name’s sake. 

17. And Ananias went his way, 
and entered into the house: and 
laying his hands upon him, he said : 
Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus hath 
sent me, he that appeared to thee 


that invohi thy name. This is another example of the development of 
a new terminology. The expression is probably taken from the prophecy 
of Joel quoted by St Peter {swpra^ ii. 21). It occurs again in verse 21 
of this chapter, and is employed by St Paul (see 1 Cor. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 22). 

15. vessel of election. A Hebraism. As the Hebrew language is poor 
in adjectives, tlic genitive of a noun often replaces an adjective or a 
participle. The word (o-k^vos) here rendered “vessel” may also be 
translated “instrument,” which renders the sense more exactly. Saul 
was to be an instrument in the hand of God for the conversion of the 
Gentiles. 

to carry. There is perhaps an allusion to the m(‘ta]>hor of a “ vessel ” 
which is carried. This command was given more explicitly in the vision 
which St Paul had in the Temple (see mfra^ xxii. 21). 

gentiles. St Paul’s special mission was to convert the Gentiles, hence 
they stand fir.st on the list, though as yet this trutli was nut clearly 
grasped by many of the disciples. 

kings. St Paul was arraigned before Agri])pa II. at Cesarea, and 
the Emperor Nero at Pome. He also pleaded before several Roman 
governors — Sergius, Paulus, Gallio, Felix, and Festus. 

16. my name's sake. Tertullian, speaking of the martyrs and con- 
fessors of his day, writes, “We are tortured when we confess our guilt, 
we are set free if we deny it, for the battle centres in one Name.” 

17. laying his hamds. Ananias, though not expressly told to lay his 
hands on Saul, understood that his actions and words must correspond 
with Saul’s vision as related by God. 

Brother Saul. Ananias no longer fears ; he addresses the former 
jiersecutor affectionately as a brother in Christ. 

he that a 2 ) 2 )cared, etc. Great stress is laid on the reality of the appari- 
tion of Jesus to Saul. Thus we find it coiilirmed in verse 27, and also 
in ch. xxii. 14, xxvi. 19 ; 1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8. 
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in via, qua veniebas, ut 
videas, et iiriplearis Spiritu 
saiicto. 

18. Et confestim ceci- 
deruiit ab oculis eius tam- 
quam squama', et visum 
recepit ; et surgens bapti- 
zatus ost. 

19. Et cum accepisset 
cibum, confortatus cst. 
Fuit autem cum discipulis, 
qui eraiit Damasci, per dies 
aliquot. 

20. Et contiriuo in syna- 
gogis ])ra‘dicabat lesum, 
quoniam hie est Filins Dei. 

21. Stupebant autorn om- 
ne.s qui audiebant, et dice- 


ill the way as thou earnest: that 
thou mayest receive thy sight, liiid 
be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

18. And immediately there fell 
from his eyes as it were scales, and 
he received his sight ; and rising up 
he was baptized. 

19. And when he had taken meat 
he was strengthened. And he was 
with the disciples, that were at 
Damascus, for some days. 

20. And immediately he preached 
Jesus in the synagogues, that he is 
the Son of God. 

21. And all that heard him were 
astonished, and said : Is not this he 


18. as it were scales. The Greek word (XfTn'Ses) is used for any thin 
suhsLance that peels or flakes off. It is a medical term. The existence 
of these “scales” shews that Saul was really blind. They may have 
been incTUstations, smdi as surround the eyelids when a person is 
siilfering from acute inflammation. It is thought that St PauPs eyes 
were always weak afterwards, since he generally employed a secretary, 
and once he refers to the large characters in which he wrote. Of. See 
what a letter (lit. “with what large letters”) I have written to you with 
my own hand (Gal, vi. 11). 

he was baptized. Saul had no need of instruction, for .Tesus Himself 
had taught him all that was necessary for baptism, and far more. 

St Caul fre(iuently nientioiig his liaving rocoivod his knowledge from oiir Lord, e.g.~ 
For I (five- yo'u to underMand, brethren, that the gospel ivhich ivas preached by me is not 
according to man. For neither did I receive it of man, nor did I learn it ; but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 1112), For / delivered unto you first of all, that which 1 
also received (1 Uor. xv. 3), How that, according to revelation, the uiystery has been made 
known to me (Eph. iii. 3). 

19. with the disciples. He was received as a brother by those whom 
he came to persecute. 

20. immediately he preached Jesus^ etc. The synagogues of Asia were 
the first Christian chnrches. Saul lost no time in revealing the change 
miraculously wrought in him, and in confessing Jesus to be the Son of 
God. 

21. Is not this he ? etc. Their amazement was caii.sed by the complete 
transformation which God’s grace had wrought in Saul, the zealous 
Pharisee and persecutor of the disciples of Jesus of Na/nreth. 

who persecuted. Lit. “ who devastated ” {nopd-naas). The word is used 
of soldiers laying waste a country. 
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who persecuted in Jerusalem those 
that called upon this name; and 
came hither for that intent, that he 
might carry them bound to the chief 
priests ? 

22. But Saul increased much 
more in strength, and confounded 
the Jews who dwelt at Damascus, 
affirming that this is the Christ. 

came hither. Belter, “ had come hither ” (w5e .... but had 

now abandoned his design. The R.V. reads “ made havoc.” 

22, Baul increased much more, etc. Saul’s previous training as a 
zealous Pharisee and a pupil of Gamaliel fitted him admirably for the 
work to which he was called, and his vast knowledge of the Scriptures 
enabled him to refute the Jews and to prove an assertion logically 
(ff u/xfltj8aCw«'), as the Greek verb here rendered “ affirming ” implies. It 
signifies literally to put tilings side by side for the purpose of comparing 
them, and thus to draw a conclusion. 


bant: Nonne hie est, qui 
expugnabat in lerusalein 
eos, qui invocabant nomen 
istud ; et hue ad hoc venit, 
ut vinctos illos duceret ad 
principes sacerdotum 1 

22. Saulus aiitem multo 
magis convalescebat, et cori- 
fundebat luda'os, qui habita- 
Jjant Damasci, affirmans 
quoniam hie ost Christus. 


THE JEWS OF DAMASCUS PLOT AGAINST ST PAUL. 
HE ESCAPES TO JERUSALEM 


23. Cum autem imple* 
rentur dies multi, consilium 
fecerunt in unum ludaii ut 
eum interficerent. 


23. And when many days were 
passed, the Jews consulted together 
to kill him. 


23. when many days^ — i.e. days spent in Damascus, the latter part of 
the three years mentioned in Gal. i. 18. St Luke frequently employs 
this Greek adjective {Uards) “sufficient,” instead of “many.” 

The phrase may be applied to several years. Cf. Setmi dwelt in JerutcUem many 
days. And it came to pass after three years^ that the servants of Semei ran away to Achis 
(3 Kings ii. 38-39). 

the Jews consulted, etc. “ History ever repeats itself.” As the 
Hellenists were unable to resist the wisdom and spirit that spoke in St 
Stephen, and determined to rid themselves of their adversary by brute 
force, so now, as the Jews could not refute the arguments of St Paul, 
they determined to kill him. 

St Paul’s great natural talents and his deep studies served to further the cause of the 
Gospel, and he utilized them for the glory of God. Also, after his period of retirement. « 
when fresh revelations were undoubtedly granted him, be would be even more powerful 
in argument than when he preached in the synagogues at his first visit. As he now 
remained sometime in the city, his words were heard more frequently, and he eil'ected 
many couversious. 
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24. Not® autem fact® 
sunt Saulo insidise eoruin. 
Custodiebant autera et por- 
tas die ac nocte, ut eum 
interficerent. 

25. Accipientes autem 
eum discipuli nocte, per 
munim (fimiserunt eum, 
submittentes in sporta. 

26. Cum aut(*m venisset 


24. But their laying in wait was 
made known to Saul. And they 
watched the gates also day and 
night, that they might kill him. 

25. But the disciples taking him 
in the night, conveyed him away by 
the wall, letting him down in a 
basket. 

26. And when he was come into 


24 . xvas made known. Probably by some of the Jews, who were well 
disposed towards St Paul, although not yet converted to Christianity. 
The adversaries of the apostles certainly took care not to reveal their 
plans to the Christians of Damascus. 

they watched the gate.% etc. In order to do this, the Jews had obtained 
the support of the governor. Cf. At Damascua^ the governor of the nation 
under Aretas the king^ guarded the city of the Damnscenes^ to apprehend me: 
And through a urindow in a basket was I let down by the wall^ and so escaped 
his hands (2 Cor. xi. 32-33). 

Damascus was under the Homans circa 30-34 A.D. (judging from certain ancient coins), 
but in 32 A.D. Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, quarrelled with his father-in-law, 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petrsea. Herod had rejmdiated his wife, the king’s daughter, 
and Aretas, in return, had encroached on the boundaries of Herod’s dominions. Tiberius 
assisted Herod Antipas, and war was declared against Aretas in the spring of A.D. 37. 
Shortly after, Caligula became emperor, and it is supposed that, at the request of the 
citizens, he allowed the city of Damascus to be made over to Aretas. This hypothesis 
has been suggested by the fact that the coins of Damascus, issued during the reigns of 
the emperors between Tiberius and Nero, do not bear the head of a Homan emperor. 
Consequently, during this period, Damascus must have been detached from Rome and 
annexed to some independent sovereign. That Aretas was the ruler of Damascus when 
the Jews plotted to kill St Paul is clear from St Taul’s words quoted above. On his 
coins, Aretas is described as “ lover of the Greeks ” (4>4 AcAAtj»'), and he also did his utmost 
to conciliate the .Tews. They were allowed to govern themselves according io their own 
laws, and their ethnarch or chief held his court and had power to inilii;t certain punish- 
ments. This explains how it was that the enemies of Saul in Damascus were able to 
guard the gates of the city. 

25 . the disciples. Some MSS. read “his disciples,” but “the” has 
better MS. authority {e.g. A, B, C). 

by the wall. Saul was let down through a window of a house built 
on the city wall. It was thus that Rahab saved the spies who visited 
Jericho. Cf. Then she let them down with a cord out of a window; for her 
house joined close to the wall (Jos. ii. 15). 

in a basket (rv-vplSi). This was a large basket made of rope, used for 
carrying goods on long journeys. 

These baskets are mentioned in connection with the miracle of the feeding of the 
four thousand, when seven baskets (a-TrvptSaf) full of fragments were collected. (See St 
Matt. XV. 37.) 

26 . when he was come. It is not certain whether St Paul journeyed 
direct to Jemsalem. We know that he evangelized in Judea, since in 
hie address to Agrippa he refers to his ministry theie. Cf. Unto all 
the country of Jvdea and to the gentiles did I preach {infray xxvi. 20). 
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[cH. IX. 27. 


in lerusalem, teiital3at se 
iiingere disci pul ia, et omnes 
timebant eAim, non crederites 
quod esset discipulus. 

27. Barnabas autem ap- 
prehensum ilium diixit ad 
Apostolos : et narravit illis 
quomodo in via vidisset 
Doniinum, et quia locutus 
ost ei, et quomodo in Da- 
inasco fiducialiter egerit in 
nomine lesu. 


Jerusalem, he essayed to join him- 
self to the disciples, and they were 
all afraid of him, not believing that 
he was a disciple. 

27. But Barnabas took him and 
brought him to the apostles, and 
told them how he had seen the Lord, 
and that he had spoken to him, and 
how in Damascus he had dealt con- 
fidently in the name of Jesus. 


Hence we may infer that he preached the Gospel in the different 
synagogues on his road to the holy city. 

What a contrast tliis journey offers compared with tJie one he made from Jerusalem 
to namasciiR as the persecutor of the Church ; he now returns to the holy city to preach 
that faith which ho had striven so hard to uproot but three years previously. 

not believing that he was a disciple. Three reasonvS may be given for 
their fears : — 

(a) 1'hey knew by exyierience the persecutor Saul, but only a rumour perhaps of his 
conversion had reached them, as in those troubled times communication with Danmscus 
was doubtless interrupted or very ditticult. 

(b) They may have imagined that he was feigning conversion, that he might more 
effectually accomplish his evil designs. 

(c) St Paul’s retirement in Arabia after his conversion (see Gal. i. 17) did not conduce 
to confirm the rumour of Ids conversion. 

27. Barnabas. He first comes under our notice in ch. iv. 36. Here, 
true to his name, Barnabas, “son of consolation,” he consoles and assists 
St Paul in this difficulty. He was a good man^ and full of the Ifoly Ghost 
and of faith {infra, xi. 24), and he became St Paul’s firm friend and his 
companion on his first missionary journey. 

took Mm and brought him to the apostles. He only saw two of the 
apostles ; for we read in his epistle to the Galatians that he there met 
Peter ajid tarried with him fifteen days, and he adds : But other of 
the apostles I saw none, saving James, the brother of the Lord (Gal. 
i. 19). 

In consequence of the numerous conversions at Pentecost, when so many pilgrims 
were in .Teruaalem, and of the dispersion of the Christians during the persecution 
instigated by Saul, various local churches now existed in Palestine ; and although the 
apostles had not yet dispersed to preach the Gospel throughout the world, yet they must 
have found it necessary to visit these coinmunities of Christians, in order to organize 
them and to give the sacraments of Confirmation and Holy Order. Tiiis would account 
for the absence of ten apostles when St Paul paid his first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion. 

told them how he had seen the Lord, etc. We do not know how 
Barnabas had heard of Saul’s conversion. He may have simply been 
convinced of the truth by hearing the recital from Saul’s own 
lips. 

Some commentators have suggested that Saul and Barnabas the Cyprian had studied 
together in the famous school of Tarsus, and this is not improbable, as both were 
educated men of good position, or they may have been fellow-students under Gamaliel 
In Jerusalem. 
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28. Et crat cum illies in- 
trans et cxiens in lerusalem, 
et fiducialiter agens in no- 
mine Domini. 

29. Loquebatur quoqne 
Gentibus, et disputabat cum 
Gr®cis : illi autcm quaere- 
baiit occidere eurn. 

30. Quod cum cogiiovis- 
sent fratres, deduxcrujjt eura 
Caisaream, et diniiseruiit Tar- 
sum. 


28. And he was with them com- 
ing in and going out in Jerusalem, 
and dealing confidently in the name 
of the Lord. 

29. He spoke also to the gentiles, 
and disputed with the Greeks: but 
they sought to kill him. 

30. Which when the brethren 
had known, they brought him down 
to Cesarea, and sent him away to 
Tarsus. 


28. coming in and going out. A Hebraism expressing familiarity of 
intercourse. The disciples no longer feared Saul, but were glad to 
have him as a brother. How they rejoiced over his reception into the 
Church ! Such a signal conversion streiigtheiied their faith in God, 
who can turn men’s hearts as He wills, and change violent persecutors 
into fervent apostles (see also Annot. on i. 21), 

29. to the gentiles. These words are not considered genuine, as they 
are missing in the Greek (jodices and the best MSS. of the Vulgate. 

the Greeks^ — i,e. the Hellenists or Jews who spoke Greek. As they 
Jiad compassed the death of St Stephen, in which Saul himself had taken 
part, it was natural that he shoidd try and convert them, and also that 
he should, as far as possible, repair the evil he had done. 

they sought to kill him. Once more St Paul’s life is threatened by his 
former friends and allies. 

30. when the brethren had known^ etc. St Paul’s enemies were further- 
ing unconsciously the designs of God, who willed that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles should now begin his mission, for, when praying in the Temple, 
in a trance^ St Paul saw once more our liiscn Lord, who said to him : 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem ; because they will not 
receive thy testimony concerning me ... . Go, for unto the Gentiles afar 
off will I send thee {infra, xxii. 18, 21). 

Cesarea. To Cesarea St.ratonis on the sea-shore. There is a town 
called Cesarea Philippi, north of the Lake of Genesareth, but St Luke 
always refers to the seaport town as Cesarea, as the reference to this 
city in xxvii. 1 shews. See Annot. on viii. 40. 


ST PETER CURES ENEAS AND RAISES TABITHA 


81. Ecclesia quidem per 
totam Iiidaeam, et Galilaeam, 


31. the church had peace. It is generally thought that the Jews ceased 
to persecute the Christians, because all their energies were devoted to 


31. Now the church had peace 
throughout all Judea and Galilee 
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THIS ACTS OF THB APOSTLKS 


[cH; IX. 82. 


et Samariam habebat pacemy 
et wdificajjatur ambuians in 
timore Domini, et consola- 
tion© Sancti Spiritus reple- 
batnr. 

32. Factum est autem, nt 
Petrus dum pertransiret uni- 
verses, deveniret ad sanctos, 
qui habitabant Lyddae. 

resisting the designs of Caligula, who claimed divine honours, and had 
ordered his statue to be set up in the Temple. This desecration was 
prevented by the prudence of Fetronius, the governor of Judea, and the 
assassination of Caligula. During these troubled times the Christians 
were unmolested. 

Galilee. St Luke, so far, has no explicit reference to churches having 
been founded in Galilee, which was the chief field of Christ’s ministry, 
and after His Resurrection He appeared there to five hundred disciples. 
We know that He had many Galilean followers ; consequently, when the 
disciples from Jerusalem xoere scattered thoughout the countries of Judea 
and Samaria^ some must have reached Galilee and founded churches 
there. 

These incidental allusions are proofs that St Luke does not attempt to write a 
complete history of the Church, but merely aims at giving the more important or typical 
events. 

edified. The Greek word signifies literally “ to build up ” {olco^ofiiu)). 
It is used metaphorically in the Scriptures of the spiritual progress of 
the Christian. We have in verse 31 a description of the interior and 
exterior growth of the Church. The disciples were strengthened in the 
faith during this period of rest, and their numbers increased. 

walking in the fear of the Lord. A Hebrew idiom for “ keeping the 
commandments of God.” 

was filled. Lit. “ was multiplying” (^TrAr/enveTo). The virtues of the 
primitive Christians won others to the faith. This is the unfailing 
result of a holy life. 

with the consolation^ etc. The Holy Spirit, by teaching, admonishing, 
and consoling, increased the virtue of the faithful and rendered 
their work fruitful. Hence the Church ‘'multiplied” by the Holy 
Spirit. 

32. visitmg all. St Peter visited the various Christian churches in 
Palestine, and among these we must include Galilee, his own birth- 
place. 

Lydda. The city called “ Lod ” in the Old Testament (1 Para. viii. 12). 
It stands on the Plain of Sharon, about eighteen miles north-west of 
Jerusalem, on the great highway leading to the capital. 

Cestiufl OalluB, A.n. 66, burnt the town, when, with the exception of fifty, its male 
inhabitants were keeping the Feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem (Josephus, Bell. 
Jud., ii., xix. 1). It was afterwards known as Biospolis, and in the fourth and fifth 
oenturies was a flourishing centre of Christianity, being an episcopal see. A bishop of 


and Samaria, and was edified, walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and was 
filled with the consolation of the 
Holy Ghost. 

32. And it came to pass, that 
Peter, as he passed through visiting ^ 
all, came to the saints who dwelt at 
Lydda. 
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38. Invenit autem ibi ho* 
minem quemdam, nomine 
iEneam, ab annis octo iaceii- 
tem in gi’abato, qiii erat 
|>aralyticus. . . • 

34. Et aii^^^li Petrus : 
^nea, sanat te Domiims 
lesus Christas ; surge, et 
Sterne tibi. Et continue 
surrexit. 

35. Et viderunt eum-om- 
nes, qui habitabant Lyddaj 
et SarontE, qui conversi sunt 
ad Doiriinum, 


33. And he found there a certain 
man named Eneas, who had kept 
his bed for eight years, who was ill 
of the palsy. 

34. And Peter said to him : Eneas, 
the Lord Jesus Christ healeth thee: 
arise, and make thy bed. And im- 
mediately he arose. 

35. And all that dwelt at Lydda 
and Saron saw him : who were con- 
verted to the Lord. 


Lydda sat in the Council of Nice, A.i). 325, and in the Council of Chalcedon, in A.B. 451. 
It seejus prohablo that Philip the Evangelist, who, starting from Azotus, preached the 
gospel to all the cities till he came to Cesarea (jsupra^ viii. 40), had founded these Christian 
churches of Lydda and Joppe, 

33. Eneas. As tliis paralytic bore a Greek name and was found by 
St Peter when visiting “ the saints” at Lydda, it has been inferred that 
he was a Hellenist convert. 

kept his bed for eight years. Another example of St Luke’s attention 
to the duration of an illness, which reminds us that he was a physician 
by profession. 

the Lord Jesus Christ healeth thee. The apostle heals in the name of 
Jesus, whereas our Lord Himself heals in virtue of His own divine 
power, e.g. i he thou rnade clean. Lazarus^ come forth. 

In the original there is evidently a paronomasia or play upon words, which the 8acre<l 
writers, in true Oriental style, do not disdain to employ. In Greek, the words “Jesus” 
and “healer” sound much alike, hence on the ears of Eneas the words of Peter sounded 
much as if he had said, “ Healeth thee the Healer Christ.” 

make thy bed. The word ‘‘ bed ” is not in the original. The Greek 
verb employed here {a-rpoowva}) signifies to smooth a bed or to furnish 
a couch with rugs. 

35. Saron. “ The Saron ” in the original, and this probably denotes 
the coast district extending from Joppe to Cesarea, a distance of thirty 
miles. It was known as “ the Plain of Sharon.” No village or city 
bearing this name is mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The Plain of Saron is frequently referred to in the poetical books of the 
Old Testameut. Cf. The beauty of Carmel and Saron, they shall see the glory of 
the Lord (Is. xxxv. 2). This district was celebrated for its exquisite beauty and its 
fertility. 

converted to the Lord. Lit. “turned to the Lord” iiri 

rhv Kiipioy). Here the expression signifies “believed in the Lord 
Jesus.” ^ 

It was also used of the Gentiles who became Christians. Cf. For which cause I judge 
tluit they, who from among the Gentiles are converted to God, are not to be disquieted 
(infra, XV. 19). The same expression is found in the Old Testament, wiiere it signifies to 
repent. Cf. And when in their distress they shall return to the Lord the God of iti'oel, 
and ahaU seek him, they shall find him (2 Para. xv. 4). 

BE, I. 


14 
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THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES 


[cH. rx. 36-38. 


36. In loppo autem fuit 
quredam discipula, nomine 
Tabitha, quae interpretata 
dicitur Dorcas. Ilaec erat 
plena operibus bonis, et clee- 
mosynis, quas faciebat. 

87. Factum est autem in 
diebus illis, ut infirmata 
moreretur. Quam cum la- 
vissent, posuerunt earn in 
cenaculo. 

88. Cum autem prope esset 
Lydda ad loppeii, discipuli 


36. And in Joppe there was a 
certain disciple named Tabitha, 
which by interpretation is called 
Dorcas. This woman was full of 
good works and alms-deeds which 
she did. 

37. And it came to pass in those 
days, that she was sick and died. 
Whom when they had washed, they 
laid her in an upper chamber. 

38. And forasmuch as Lydda was 
nigh to Joppe, the disciples hearing 


36. Joppe. The modern Joppa, on the south - western coast of 
Palestine. This city originally belonged to the Philistii)4s. 

In the apostolic days, Joppe belonp:ed to the Roman piovince of Syria. The harbour, 
though large, was not very safe, but being the nearest port to .Terusalem, it was much 
frequented. Thither the materials, stone and cedar wood, sent by Hiram, king 
of Tyre, were brought by sea, and thence conveyed by land to Jerusalem to be em- 
ployed in the building of the Temple. Under the * Macbabean rulers, the Jews 
gained posBession of the port and fortified it (b.o. 148), (see 1 Mach, iv. 51-54). From 
Josephus we learn that Augustus gave the town to Herod the Oreat, and it passed 
afterwards to Archelaus. Cestius destroyed the town before besieging Jerusalem (Bell. 
Jud., ii., xviii. 10). It was rebuilt, but attained a bad reputation as a centre of 
piracy, con8e<iuently Vespasian razed the city to the ground (Bell. Jud., iii., ix, 2). 
During the Crusades, Simon de Montfort, King Louis, and Richard (.Veur do Lion lived 
in Joppe, as it was then inhabited by many Christians. It was sufficiently im])ortant 
to be an episcopal see from the earliest centuries, and one of its bishops attended 
the Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431. At present the population is about 7000, of whom 
about half are Christians. 

discipU. The feminine given here in the Greek {fiad-ftTpia) is not 
found elsewhere in the New TesUmeiit, and is very rarely employed 
elsewliere. 

Tabithct^ The word signifies “ a gazelle,” and she may have re- 
ceived this name on account of luu* beauty. “ Tabitha,” and its 
Greek equivalent “Dorcas,” were often given as names. As Joppe 
was a seaport town in which both Greek and Hebrew were 
spoken, this disciple was known by both these names. She was 
evidently a person of a certain position and wealth, since lio.r ^Ims 
were so abundant. 

full of good works, etc. Dorciis spent her life in befriending the 
poor. 

37. in those days. — i.e. when St Peter was visiting the churches. 

when they had washed. The body of Dorcas was swathed and anointed 

ready for burial. As Joppe was only nine miles from Lydda, it is 
possible that the news of the restoration to health of Eneas had reached 
Joppe, and that, in consequence, the burial of the corpse was deferred 
in the hope that St Peter might work a miracle. 

an tipper chamber. See An not. on i 13. 
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audientes quia Petrus esset 
in ea, misehint duos viros 
ad eurn, rogantes : Ne pigri- 
teris venire usque ad nos. 

39. Exurgens aiitem Pe- 
trus venit cum illis. Et 
cum advenisset, duxorunt 
ilium in cenaculum ; et 
circumsteterunt ilium omnes 
viduae flentes, et ostendentes 
ei tunicas, et vcstes, quas 
faciebat illis Dorcas, 

40. Eiectis autem omnibus 
foras, Petrus ponens genua 
oravit ; et con versus ad cor- 
pus, dixit : Tabitha, surge. 
At ilia aperuit oculos suos: 
et viso Petro, resedit. 


that Peter was there, sent unto him 
two men, desiring him that he would 
not be slack to come unto them. 

39. And Peter rising up went 
with them. And when he was 
come, they brought him into the 
upper chamber : and all the widows 
stood about him weeping, and shew- 
ing him the coats and garments 
which Dorcas made them. 

40. And they all being put forth, 
Peter kneeling down prayed, and 
turning to tlie body he said : Tabitha, 
arise. And she opened her eyes; 
and seeing Peter, she sat up. 


38 - two men. “ Cornelius sends two of his household servants (comp, 
ch. xiii. 2 , xv. 22 ). In unsafe times and by dangerous roads it was 
customary to send two messengers, both for mutual protection, and that 
if anything happened to one, the other might still deliver the message.” 

desiring him, that he would not he slachy etc. Better, “entreating him : 
Delay not to come to us.” The exact words of the petition are given in 
the original (M 77 oKv^a-rjs SifXdtii/ 'ius From this message we 

gather that the disciples of Joppe knew what St Peter had done 
elsewhere, for undoubtedly the cure of Eneas was not the only 
miracle which the apostle had w^orked during his visit to the churches. 

39 . the widows. Either all tlie Christian widow’s of Joppe, who 
came there as mourners, or those Avhom Dorcas had clothed, and who 
were wearing the garment-s provided by her (diarity. 

There was evidently a special provision for widows in the little Christian community 
of Joppe, as in the mother church in Jerusalem, but the practice of community of goods 
does not appear to have been adopted in Joppe (see Annot. on vi. 1). 

coats, (xirupas.) The under garments, which w^ere close-fitting, 
corres])onding to the Latin “tunica.” 

garments. The loose outer garment {i/ndTiov), which was draped, and 
held up with a girdle. 

40 . all being put forth. Thus Jesus had put forth the 7nultitude when 
He raised the daughter of Jairus, and Di' allowed none to witness 
the miracle except the father and mother of the maid and His 
three apostles, Peter., and James, and John (St Mark v. 37). In this 
case, St Peter put all out of the room ] he alone saw Dorcas return 
to life. 

Tabitha, arise. The words are very much like those our Lord 
addre.ssed to the daughter of Jairus. It is probable that St Peter also 
spoke Aramaic, since he used the Hebrew name “ Tabitha.” 
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41. Bans autem illi ma- 
nam, erexit earn. Et cum 
vocaaset sanctos et viduas, 
assignavit earn vivam. 

42. Kotum autem factum 
est per universam loppen; 
et crediderunt multi in Do- 
mino. 

43. Factum est autem ut 
dies multos moraretur in 
loppe, apud Simon em quem- 
dam ooriarium. 


41. And giving her his hand, he 
lifted her up. And when he had 
called the saints and the widows, he 
presented her alive. 

42. And it was made known 
throughout all Joppe; and many 
believed in the Lord. 

43. And it came to pass that he 
abode many days in Joppe, with 
one Simon a tanner. 


41 . giving her his hand, St Peter now touches her. Had he taken her 
hand before she returned to life, he would have incurred legal pollution. 

lifted her up. As she was swathed in linen it would have been 
difficult for her to stand without some assistance. 

42 . And it was made known^ etc. As conversions resulted from the 
miracle worked in favour of Eneas, so many were converted through 
the raising of Dorcas. 

Thus after the raising of Lazarus many believed : Many ther^ore of the Jews who were 
come to Mary and Martha, and had teen the things that Jesus did, believed in him 
(St John xi. 46). 

Hote.— Dorcas had really died. Now, as regards this and other miracles of raising the 
dead, the student may ask if those thus raised had been judged. I'he Fathers of the 
Church think they liad not, but they believe that those to whom Cod, in His prescience, 
knows another term of life will be granted on earth, pass the time between their death 
and their return to life in a state of unconsciousness, for no soul admitted to the bliss of 
heaven or the Beatific Vision would be sent back to earth, and the same holds good of a 
soul condemned to hell, since, after its condemnation, it has no further opportunity of 
repenting. 

43 . many days. An indefinite period, during which St Peter evan- 
gelized in the villages around. 

Simon a tanner. In the Talmud we read : “ The world cannot do 
without tanners, but woe to those who choose this trade.” This occupa- 
tion was greatly disliked by the Jews, since tanners had to handle the 
skins of animals, and this rendered them legally unclean. All tanneries 
had to be situated at least fifty cubits from the town wall. That St 
Peter was not as yet indifferent to these traditions of the Pharisees 
regarding legal pollution is clear from ch. x., but he doubtless had some 
special reason for dwelling in the house of Simon the tanner. 
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Chapter X 


THE VISION SEEN BY CORNELIUS 


1 Vir autem quidam erat 
in Caesarea, nomine Cor- 
nelias, Centurio oohortis, 
quae dicitur Italica, 


1. And there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, named Cornelius, a cen- 
turion of that which is called the 
Italian band, 


Note. — St Peter’s visit to the churches and his miracles at Lydda and 
Jopj)e are related as leading up to his visit to Cesarea, and to the 
admission of Cornelius into the Cnurch. 

These miracles prepared the way for the reception of the Gospel, and, by receiving 
Cornelius, St Peter was fulfilling: Christ’s command : Going therefore, teach ye all 
nations (St Matt, xxviii. 19;; but before opening the door of the Church to Gentiles, St 
Peter had need of a special revelation as to how this was to be effected. 

1. there was. The best MSS. read: “A certain man .... named 
Cornelius .... saw in a vision,” etc. 

Oornelius. He may have belonged to the “Cornelian gens,” which 
had attained such fame through the Gracchi and Sulla, but plebeians 
also bore this name, since a number of freedmen had this honour 
conferred on them by Sulla himself. In any case the name and 
position point to a Homan, for, whatever were the nationalities 
of the rank and file in the armies of Rome, the officers were always 
Romans. 

centurion. An officer in charge of one hundred soldiers. Cornelius 
was not in command of the whole cohort, but of one of the subdivisions ; - 
this is more clearly indicated in the Greek {in (nrdp7]s). 

Several centurions of good reputation are mentioned in the New Testament, e.g . — 

(a) The centurion whose servant Jesus healed, and of whom the Jews said: He is 
worthy that thou shouldest do this for him (St Luke vii. 4) 

(&) The centurion who superintended the guards at the Crucifixion, and who said : 
Indeed this was a ^ust man (St Luke xxiii. 47). 

^(c) The centurion Julius, who, treating Paul courteously, permitted him to go to his 
friends, and to take eare of himself (inf ra, xxvii. 3). 

the Italian band. Strictly speaking, the “band” or “cohort” (airelpa) 
was the tenth part of a legion, and it numbered about something bet\\ een 
four and six hundred men. The commander was called a military 
tribune, and the band was divided into “ centuries,” over each of which 
a centurion was placed. The word “ cohort,” however, was also applied, 
as here, to auxiliary detached bodies of provincial troops, consisting of 
about six hundred men, and divided into six bands, each under a 
centurion. This Italian cohort was evidently raised in Italy, and sent 
to serve in Syria. It may probably be identified with that mentioned 
in an ancient inscription as (cohors militum Italicorum voluntaria quae 
est in Syria), “ a cohort of Italian volunteers that is in Syria.” (See 
Akerman’s Numismatic Illustratiom of the New Testament, p. 33.) It 
was not one of the famous Italian legions which were of later date, since 
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The acts oe tfiE aeosilss 


jcH. X. 2—3. 


2. Religiosus, ac timens 
Deum cum omni domo sua, 
faciens eleemosynas iiiultas 
plebi, et deprecaiis Deum 
semper ; 

3. Is vidit in visu inaiii- 
feste, quasi hora diei iiona, 
Angelum Dei introeuiitem 
ad so, et diceiitem sibi, Cor- 
ueli. 


2. A religious man, and fearing 
God with all his house, giving much 
alms to the people, and always pray- 
ing to God. 

3. This man saw in a vision 
manifestly, about the ninth hour 
of the day, an Angel of God coming 
in unto him, and saying to him: 
Cornelius. 


Nero established the first of these, and Marcus Aurelius, the second and 
the third. 

2. A religious man. Although a Gentile and uncircumcised, Cornelius 
worshipped the true God. Had he been a proselyte, faithful of the 
circumcision (ch. x. 45) would not have been so astoni ^hed that he and 
his friends had received the Holy Ghost, nor (^feouhl they have 
reproached St Peter with taking food at his table (cli|oii. 3). 

with all his house. Being devout himself, Cornelius watched over 
those under him, and endeavoured to lead them to the worship of 
the true God; hence we find in his service “a soldier who feared 
the Lord.^^ 

giving much alms. Cornelius obeyed the precept of the Law : I com- 
mand thee to open thy hand to thy needy and poor brother (Deut. xv. 11). 

to the people (t<^ Aay). To the poor Jews, who could have applied to 
him the words of ^Hhe ancients of the Jews’^ concerning another devout 
centurion. He loveth oar nation (St Luke vii. 5). 

alivays, praying to God. Special stress is laid on the centurion’s 
piety ; thus we are told he was religious^ that ho prayed al)Out the ninth 
hour, i.e. at the stated hour of prayer, and that his prayers and alms 
had ascended before God. 

3. a vision. See Annot. on ch. ii. 17. 

manifestly — i.e. “openly” or “evidently ” {(pav^pus). All the circum- 
stances point to a definite objective vision. Cornelius was not, like St 
Peter, in a trance, but conscious and praying. He saw the angel corning 
in, he heard him speak and saw liim depart. He had the evidence of 
two of his senses. 

the ninth hour. (See Annot. on ii. 15.) About three o’clock in the 
aftenioon. 

saying to him: Cornelius. Those to whom an angel appeared were 
generally seized with fear, Inmce we find God’s messenger calling them 
by name to reassure them, e.g . — 

(a) But the Angel said to him: Fear not, Zachary, for thy prayer u heard (St Luke 

1. 13). 

(h) And the Angel said to her: Fear not, Mary, for ^ou hast found grace with God 
(ibid, verse 30). 
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4. At ille intuena eum, 
timore correptus, dixit: Quid 
est, Doiiiiiie? Dixit autem 
illi : Orationes tuse, ct elee- 
mosyii86 tute asconderunt in 
meinoriarn in conspectu Dei. 

5. Et nunc niitte viros in 
loppon, et accersi Simonem 
qucmdam, qui cognominatur 
Petras : 

6. Hie liospitatur apud 
Simonem quemdam coha- 
riuni, cuius est domus iuxta 
mare : liic dicet tibi quid to 
opoi'leat facere. 


4. And he beholding him, being 
seized with fear, said: What is it, 
Lord? And he said to him: Thy 
prayers and thy alms are ascended 
for a memorial in the sight of God. 

5. And now send men to Joppe, 
and call hither one Simon, who is 
surnamed Peter: 

6. He lodgeth with one Simon a 
tanner, whose house is by the sea- 
side: he will tell thee what thou 
must do. 


4. seAzed with fear. He was dazzled by tlie beauty and the glory of the 
heavenly messenger. 

are ascended. The metaphor is taken from tlie incense or the smoke 
of tlie burnt ofi’erings mounting upwards. Cf. Let my prayer be directed 
an mctmsc in thy sight; the lifting up of my hands^ as evening sacrifice 
(Ps. cxl. 2). St Paul also speaks of the alms of the faithful bestowed 
on him as an odour of sweetness^ an acceptable sacrifice pleasing to God 
(Pliil. iv. 18). 

"J’hc handful of llcur, mixed with oil and incense, which was part of the meal offering, 
was called a “memorial.’' It was burnt by the priest ui>t)ii the altar of holocausts. 

And when he hath offered it, he shall take a memorial ont of the sacrijice, and buin it 
upon the altar for a sweet savour to the Jjord (Lev. ii. 9). Hence the prayers and alms of 
Cornelius the Centilo were as agreeable to God as the “ memorial ” from the altar of the 
Jewish Temple. 

5. who is surnamed Peter. “ Simon” was a common name among 
the Jews, e.g. Simon the tanner, Simon the magician, etc., hence the 
surname is carefully given. St Peter was chosen to baptize Cornelius 
because such an im]K)rtant innovation as receiving Gentiles, without 
binding them to keej) the Mosaic Law, needed the authority and sanction 
of the visible Head of the Cbiirch. 

6. 'whose house is by the seaside. He dwelt outside the town on 
account of his trade. 

The angel gives three directions for finding the apostle : — 

(a) Uis name and surname. 

(&) The name and trade of his host. 

(c) The situation of the house. 

Tanneries were always built near the sea or by a river, as the tanner 
cannot dispense with water. 

he will tell thee, etc. These words are not found in the best Greek 
MSS., nor in the oldest versions. But although not authentic here, they 
were uttered by the angel, for the messengers of Cornelius make this 
assertion (verse 22). St Peter places them on the angel’s lips (see infra^ 
xL 14). 

In these last two passages the authenticity of these words k un- 
disputed. 
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THB ACTS OP THB AP0BTLB8 


[oh. X. 7-^, 


7. Et cnin disoessisset 
Angelus, qui loquebatur ilH, 
vocavit duos domestioos sues, 
et militem metiientem Do- 
minHm, ex his qui illi pare* 
bant 

8, Qnibus cum narrasset 
omnia, misit illos in loppen. 


7. And when the Angel who 
spoke to him was departed, he 
called two of his household ser- 
vants, and a soldier who feared^Nthe 
Lord, of them that were under him : 

8. To whom when he had related 
all, he sent them to Joppe. 


7. when the Angel .... wm departed, etc. Cornelius obeyed 
promptly, and sent “ immediately ” (see verse 33) to St Peter. 

two of his household servants. See Annot. on ix. 38. The two were 
sent for greater security, while the Koiuan soldier was a further 
protection. 

8 . when he had related all, Cornelius took the three into his 
confidence. “ All ” would include the relation of the vision, and the 
command to send for Peter to hear words of him. 

he sent them to Joppe, Joppe was thirty Roman mikheprom Cesarea 
(a distance equivalent to twenty-six English miles), and*'tVi’e messengers 
set out late in the afternoon. As the matter was urgent, they perhaps 
journeyed all night, and consequently arrived at their destination at 
noon the following day. 


ST PETER^S VISION 


9. Postera autem die, iter 
illis facientibus, et appro pin - 
quantibus civitati, ascendit 
Petrus in superiora, ut oraret 
circa horam sextam. 


9. And on the next day whilst 
they were going on their journey, 
and drawing nigh to the city, Peter 
went up to the higher parts of the 
house, to pray about the sixth hour. 


9. whilst they were going, etc. The vision granted to Cornelius 
preceded that of St Peter, whose trance was so timed by God that, as 
soon as it was over, the messengers from Cornelius should reach Joppe, 
and hy explaining the object of their visit, enlighten St Peter as to the 
signification of his vision. The coincidence of time brings out clearly 
that all had happened by the special design of God, and tended to 
accomplish that end, 

higher parts. Better, “ on the top of the house ” (t^ iwfxa), which was 
open to tne air, and distinct from the “ upper room ” of the house. 

In the Bast the houses have flat roofs, protected by a parapet. Cf. When thou buUdett 
a new house, thou shalt make a battlement to the roof round about, lest blood be shed in tAy 
house, and thou be guilty, if any one slip, and fall down headlong (Dent. xxii. 8). 

to pray. Both Cornelius and St Peter were praying when God sent 
them a vision. 
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10. And being hungry, he was 
desirous to taste somewhat. And 
as they were preparing, there came 
upon him an ecstasy of mind : 

11. And he saw the heaven 
opened, and a certain vessel de- 
scending, as it were a great linen 
sheet let down by the four corners 
from heaven to the earth. 

12. Wherein were all manner of 
four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things of the earth, and fowls of 
the air. 

hour. The second or “ midday ^ hour of prayer. St Peter still 
observed the Jewish hours of prayer. 

To these stated times for prayer we may trace the origin of the Canonical Hours of 
the Church, which are recited by priests and religious. 

10. being hungry. Lit. “ being very hungry ” (trpdsireiyos). The vision 
wliich he saw was adapted to his physical condition. 

It has been suggested that this incident occurred on the second or fifth day of the week, 
both of which the Pharisees and other devout .Tews observed as fasts. 

to taste somewhat. As the italics in the text shew, the word “ some- 
what” has been inserted by the translators. The Greek phrase for 
taking food is simply “ to taste,” and the verb is rarely followed by an 
object. 

they. The hostess or the servants charged to prepare the meals. 
This is clear, though neither have been mentioned. 

an ecstasy. A state in which the person is absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of supernatural things, and, for the time being, is insensible to all 
that passes without. 

Certain gaints were often favoured with ecstasies, e.g. St Ignatius, St Theresa, St 
Catherine of Siena. 

11. he saw. Better, “ he sees ” (e^apu). 

vessel Here the word is used in its ordinary acceptation as a utensil 
for holding objects (see Annot. on ix, 15). 

let down by the four cortiers. Some MSS. read “ knit at the four 
corners and let down.” The Greek word (apxats). here rendered 
“corners,” signifies “beginnings,” and this word is used in Greek as we 
employ the word “ ends.” St Peter saw the vessel formed as it were by 
a large sheet. A rope was attached to each corner, and by these ropes 
the vessel was gradually lowered, so that he could see distinctly that it 
contained animals of all descriptions, both clean and unclean, 

12. four-footed beasts^ etc. The Jewish Law distinguished between 
clean and unclean animals, and in this vision all the various species of 
each kind were represented, not numbers of the same kind. 


10. Et cum esuriret, voluit 
^istare. Parantibus autem 
illis, cecidit super eum men- 
tis excessus : 

11. Et vidit caelum aper- 
tum, et descendens vas quod- 
dam, velut linteum mag- 
num, quatuor initiis submitti 
de caelo in terram, 

12. In quo erant omnia 
quadrupedia, et serpentia 
terr®, et volatilia ceeli. 
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THB AOTS of the APOSTLBS 


[cH, X. 13-15, 


13. Et facta est vox ad 
eum : Surge, Petre, occide, 
et manduca. 

14. Ait autem Petrus : 
Absit, Doinine, quia iiim- 
quaiu manduca vi oixine com- 
mune et imrnundum. 

15. Et vox iterum vsecundo 
ad eum*. Quod Deus puri- 
ficavit, tu commune ne 
dixeris. 


13. And there came a voice to 
him : Arise, Peter, kill, and eat. 

14. But Peter said: Far be it 
from me, Lord ; for I never did eat 
anything that is common and unclean. 

15. And the voice spoke to him 
again the second time : That which 
God hath cleansed do not thou call 
common. 


A few comiiientatorK think that the vessel only contained miu tii anfmals. The law 
concerning those which were forbidden is j^iven in Lev. xi., / I Ueut. xiv. 3-20. 
These unclean animals may he briefly summarized as follows * 

(а) Animals with uncloveii hoofs. 

(б) Fish not having scales and fins. 

(c) Certain birds “ of the raven kind.” 

(d) Certain reptiles, insectivores, etc., w easel, lizard, mole, etc. 

To touch these aniiiiaLs cither alive or dead made the Israelite legally 
unclean. 

13. Arise^ Peter. St Peter is addressed by name ; he was probably 
kneeling. 

kill, and eat. {6v(rov Kal (pdye.) The act of eating is here represented 
as figurative of receiving into communion, or incorporation ; the Prophet 
Ezediiel (iii. 1) and St John (Apoc. x. 9) are commanded to eat a roll or 
book, in order to make its spirit and its w<n’ds a })art of themselves. 
St Peter is commanded to eat these animals, in order that he may know 
that the Gentiles are to be incorporated through his ministry into the 
Church or body of Christ (Wordsworth, ])p. 51-52). “Kill and eat’* 
that the present life may be destroyed in them, and that they may pass 
into thy body as into the new life of the fellowship of the Church, and, 
as clean or pure food, they may be incorporated in the Churcli (St Aug., 
serm. 149). 

14. Far he it from me, ate. The principal Greek codices add “Lord.” 
The original runs “By no means, Lord.’' (M-qbaficas, Kvpu.) St Peter’s 
ropjly is a protest rather than a refusal, and it is in keeping with his 
character and education. 

Tima, Avhen Jesus predicted His Passion, Peter taking him, began to rebuke him, 
mging : Lord, be it far from thee, this shall not be unto thee (St Matt. xvi. 22). Alsu at 
the Last Supper Peter saith to him : Thou shall never wash iny feet (St John xiii. 8). 
In this case, St Peter’s objection was perfectly natural, for tlie Law explicitly forbade 
unclean animals to be Ujiiclied, and none but God could release the Jews from this 
law, of which one of the effects was to prevent them from associating with Gentiles who 
were idolaters. 

I never did eat, etc. These words prove that St Peter had always been 
a devout Jew. 

common. The word applied primarily to what belonged to all, but it 
gradually came to signify that wMch was not consecrated or holy. 

Somethings were naturally common or unclean, such as the animals enumerated above, 
and both persons and things became temporarily unclean by touching such unclean objects. 

15. Tkat which God, etc. By these words the distinction between 
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16. Hoc autem factum est 16. And this was done thrice: 

estvMincid^!" and presently the vessel was taken 

up into heaven. 

clean and unclean animals was abrogated by God Himself. What God 
has declared to be clean, Peter is not “to defile” (<ru juij Koivov)^ i.e. he is 
not to regard as unclean. 

St Peter had previously heard this same truth from the lips of our Lord, who had 
taught His disciples that meats canuot defile a man. See St Mark vii. 18-19, and St Mark 
adds that thus Jesus purged all meat$, i.e. He declared them to be clean (Ka&api^tov irdyra 
rd ^puifjLara). Even the Itabbis held that, in the days of the Messias, all animals would be 
considered clean. 

16. done thrice. In order to prove to St Peter that without any 
doubt the vision was sent by God. Thus Pharao’s dream was sent twice, 
as Joseph explained. For that thou didst see the second tiws a dream 
pertaining to the same thing : it is a token of the certainty^ and that the word 
of God cometh to passy and is fulfilled speedily (Gen. xli. 32). 

Verj' speedily in this case did subsequent events prove the divine origin of the vision 
seen in an ecstasy. Perhaps the threefold repetition recalled to St Peter’s memory the 
threefold charge to feed the lambs and sheep of the Good Shepherd, and the reference to 
those other sheep whom Jesus had predicted should be brought into the One Fold, but 
the meaning of the vision was explained by human agents. 

presently. Belter, “ imiiiediately ” (eu6os). 


Explanation of the vision seen by St Peter. 

Symbol. Meaning. 


1. The sheet. 

2. The sheet let down from 
lieaveu. 


3. The four ends or corners. 


4. Tlie living things. 

5. The mingling of the clean 
and unclean. 

. 6. The threefold repetition. 

7. The vessel being taken up. 


1 . The Church. 

2. (a) The vision came from 

God. 

(6) Hence its contents must 
be undofiled. 

(c) All men come from God. 

3. The four cardinal jjoints 
where the Gospel Avas to be 
preached. 

4. All men, Jews and Gentiles. 

5. Tliat henceforth Jews and 
(» entiles were to enter the one 
true Cluirch. 

6. The importance and reality 
of the vision. 

7. Heaven is the final home of 
humanity. 


Lessons taught by this vision : — 

1. Henceforth no distinction was to be made between clean and 
unclean meats. 

2. The middle wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles was to be 
broken down. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APWTLBIS 


tca.x.i7-i». 


ST PETER ACCOMPANIES THE MESSENGERS 


17. Et dum intra se liBBsi- 
taret Petrus quidnam asset 
visio, quam vidisset: ecoe 
viri, qui missi erant a Oor- 
nelio, inquirentes domum 
Simonis, astiterunt ad ian- 
uam. 

18. Et cum vocassent, in- 
terrogabant si Simon, qui. 
cognorainatur Petrus, illic 
haoeret hospitium. 

19. Petro autem cogitante 
de visione, dixit Spiritus ei : 
Ecce viri Ires quderunt te 


17. Now whilst Peter was doubt- 
ing within himself, what the vision 
that he had seen should mean : 
behold the men who were sent from 
Cornelius, inquiring for Simon's 
house, stood at the gate. 

18. And when they had called, 
they asked, if Simon, who is sur- 
named Peter, were lodged there ? 

19. And as Peter was thinking 
of the vision, the Spirit said to him : 
Behold three men seek thee. 


17. Peter was doubting within himself. Better, “ was much perplexed ” 

St Peter in liis vision had received a command, Kill and 
eatj and had heard a general principle laid down. That which God hath 
cleansed, etc. Evidently he was no longer to make any distinction 
between clean and unclean meats, but he saw the Jewish converts would 
find this diflScult to accept; also he sought to fathom the secondary 
application of the vision. 

He had not the least doubt about the reality of the supernatural communication, and 
while he was pondering, tiie messengers arrived, from whom he received an explanation 
of his vision. ‘*God was providing His own commentary on the text ; it was a commen> 
tary of facts.” 

at the gat^. At the gate of the porch, which led into the inner court. 

18. had called. Better, “ having called out” They did 

this to call the attention of one of the inmates, for, as these men were 
devout Gentiles, they respected the customs of the Jews, and refrained 
from entering the house for fear of defiling it Then, having succeeded in 
bringing some one out of the house, they ‘‘ proceeded to ask ” (}7ruv0dyoyTo) 
“ Is Peter lodging here ? ” {^^vlC^rat). While they were seeking to ascertain 
if they had come to the right place, the Holy Spirit announced their 
arrival to Peter. 

19. was thinking of the vision. He was considering the question in all 
its aspects (tiuvQvixQv^ivov). 

the Spirit said. See Annot. on viii. 29. This was evidently a com- 
mand given interiorly, and not audibly to the ear. St Peter was now 
regaining consciousness, and the words no longer seem to come from 
heaven. W® rarely find the words “ the Spirit ” without the epithet 
** holy.” 

Another example of this rarer uee is seen in ch. xi. 12. We have here another proof 
Pf the Divine Personality of the Holy Spirit. Throughout the Acts, great stress is laid 
an the direct iatcrventlua of the Hedy Ghost 
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CB. X. 20-22.] 

20. Surge itaque, de- 
Boende, et vade cum eis nihil 
dubitans : quia ego misi 
illoa. 

21. Descendens autem Pe- 
trus ad viros, dixit: Ecce 
ego sum, quern quseritis : 
quse causa est propter quam 
venistis ? 

22. Qui dixerunt : Cor- 
nelius Centuno, vir iustus, 
et timens Deum, et testi- 
monium habens ab universe 
gente ludaeorum, responsum 
aocepit ab Angelo sancto 


20. Arise, therefore, get thee 
down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing : for I have sent them. 

21. Then Peter going down to 
the men, said: Ifehold I am he 
whom you seek ; what is the cause 
for which you are come ? 

22. Who said: Cornelius, a cen- 
turion, a just man and one that 
feareth God, and having good testi- 
mony from all the nation of the 
Jews, received an answer of an holy 


20. therefore. More exactly “but” (dWA). We have here an 
ellipsis, as there is nothing corresponding to this “but.’’ The sense 
is, “ Behold men seek thee ; thou wilt doubt whether it is lawful 
to go with them, hut arise and go down. The adversative force 
evidently refers to the objections which St Peter might make to 
the messengers. 

get thee down. A Hebraism. Cf. And Saul said to the Cinite : Go^ depart 
and get thee doim from Amalec (1 Kings, xv. 6). St Peter could descend 
by the exterior steps without entering the house, and so meet the men 
without the gate. 

go with them. The Holy Spirit does not name the place. St Peter is 
to learn that from the messengers sent by Cornelius. 

doubting nothing. Lit. “ making no distinction ^iaKpivAfifvos\ 

whence the derived meaning of not hesitating or doubting. 

I have sent them. The angel who gave the command aniL Cornelius 
who sent the messengers were but the human instruments, chosen to 
declare what the Holy Ghost desired to communicate. In this narrative 
the overruling of Providence is wonderfully brought into relief by the 
various coincidences. 

21. Then Peter .... said: Behold I am, etc. By presenting him- 
self thus unexpectedly, St Peter gives the messengers confidence, 
and the consolation of having succeeded in their search, while, 
for their part, they enlighten St Peter concerning the meaning of 
the vision, 

22. Gornelius . . . . a just man, etc. The character is the same as that 
given in verse 2. 

having good testimony. For his piety and almsdeeda 

the nation of the Jews. The good reputation of Cornelius was known, 
not only to his compatriots of Cesarea, but to the whole Jewish people. 
The speaker, being a Gentile, speaks of a “nation” {^Oyovs), not of a 
people (\oo0). 

f0cmed an answer. The original Greek verb {^xp’rifi^^^rUeri) often sign!- 
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THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES 


[cH. X. 23-24< 


accei-ske te in domiitu suam, 
et audire verba abs te. 

23. Introducens ergo eos, 
recepit hospitio. Sequeuti 
autem die surgens profectus 
est cum illis : et quidam ex 
fra tribus ab loppe comitati 
sunt eum. 

24. Altera autem die in- 
troi vit Cffisaream . Corn el ius 
vero expectabat illos, convo- 
catis cognatis suis, et neces- 
sariis amicis. 


Angel, to send for thee into his 
house, and to hear words of thee. 

23. Then bringing them in, he 
lodged them. And the day follow- 
ing he arose and went with them : 
and some of the brethren from Joppe 
accompanied him. 

24. And the morrow after he 
entered into Cesarea. And Cor- 
nelius waited for them, having called 
together his kinsmen, and special 
friends. 


fies to receive a divine admonition. The same word is used of the wise 
men, who received an ansiver in sleep that they should not return to Herod (St 
Matt. ii. 12). Also holy Simeon had received an answer from the Holy 
Ghost that he should not see death before he had seen the Christ of the Lord 
(St Luke ii. 26). 

to send for thee. Cornelius explains why he did not come himself. 
Doubtless duty required his presence at Cesarea ; hence the angel did 
not bid him go. Moreover, by St Peter’s visit, others would have an 
oppoitunity of hearing the Gospel. 

to hear words, — i.e. to learn what God required of him. The 
ten commandments w'ere spoken of as the Decalogue, i.e. the ten 
words. 

23 . Then bringing them in, etc. Thus St Peter shtiws tluat he 
has now understood the vision, since he invites these Gentiles to lodge 
under the same roof as himself, which was contrary to the rabbinical 
traditions. 

A greater concession would have been to cat with them, hut wo ch, tiot know if, on 
this occasion, 8t Peter went so far. 

the day follouring, etc. The double journey took four days and was 
performed as follows : — 

(a) The inos«engor8 were sent hy Cornelius some time after throe o’clock, probably 
towards evening. 

(b) They arrived at Joppe about noon on the following day. 

(c) They lodged with St Peter and s^t out on the thinl day for Cesarea. 

(d) On the fourth day, St Peter, his companions, and the three men arrived at the 
house of Cornelius about four o’clock. 

Kote.—The usual halting-place between Joppe and Cesarea was Apollonia, and it is 
possible that both going and reluming the travellers spent the night there. 

some of the brethren, etc. Six of the brethren accompanied, as, in such 
an important step, St Peter deemed it jirudent to have some of the 
faithful of the circumcision with him as witnesses. 

24 . wa/ited. Better, ‘^was waiting” Trpoar^oKvy). Cornelius being 
a man of good position, had arranged to receive St Peter with the 
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OH. X. 25.] 


ordinary Oriental ceremonies. He and his guests, seated on divans, 
awaited St Peter ; meanwhile servants were watching for his arrival, and 
as soon as the band of travellers, among whom the Roman soldier was 
conspicuous by his uniform, was seen nearing the house, the host 
hastened forward to prostrate himself before his expected guest. We 
can understand with wliat awe and reverence Cornelius would look on 
one sent by God to instruct him. 

having called together^ etc. Cornelius had also gathered his friends 
and kinsmen to hear St Peter’s words, in order that they might share 
the spiritual blessings offered to him. Their testimony would be useful 
afterwards. 


ST PETEH’S VISIT TO CESAREA 


2,5. Et factum est cum in- 
troisset Petrus, obvius venit 
ei Cornelius, et procidons ad 
pedes eius adoravit. 


25. And it came to pass, that 
when Peter was come in, Cornelius 
came to meet him, and falling at 
his feet adored. 


25. when Peter was come m, — i.e. when he entered either into the 
city or tlie porch of the house. Cornelius conversed with him before 
they entereu the apartment in which Cornelius had assembled his 
friends. 

The Bezan text reads here: “As Peter was drawing near unto 
Cesarea, one of the slaves (or servants) announced that he was come and 
Cornelius sprang forth and met him.” According to this reading, 
Cornelius met St Peter as he entered the town, and this view is supported 
by the Greek verb (rvvofxiXwv rendered “talking” (verse 27), which 
denotes a conversation of some length. From this verb our word 
“homily” is derived. 

adored. By this we are not to understand that Cornelius, v ho was a 
religious man and feared God, meant to give divine honours to St 
Peter. The ae.t of prostrating in the pr(‘,sence of a monarch or a j)erson 
of high dignity was common in the East, whereas the Iloiiians only 
prostrated themselves before their gods, and in later times before those 
emperors who claimed to be divine. The a(it was therefore remarkable 
on the part t)f a Roman centurion. 

Bloomfield has an ex(;elleiit note (>» tins subject: “ Ilo no doubt regarded Peter (as 
having been the subject of a preternatural communication) in the light of a divine legate, 
and, as such, entitled to a mark of reverence like that olfered to tlui Deity Himself, 
especially as he must have been aware that the original custom allowed of such a 
mark of profound reverence being shewn from maix to ‘tnan. Peter. <>n the other hand, 
bearing in mind the very different eiistom of the RomanSy with iinatfocted religiout 
humility declined it"((iA:. Test.^V- Bengel observes that St laike does not state 

that the centurion adored St Peter (Adoravit, non addidit Lucas, “eum”). “The 
homage which the centurion thus offered, St Peter from modesty and humility 
declines” (a Lapide). 
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[oh. X, 26-28. 


26. Petrus vcro elevavit 
eunxi dicens: Surge, et ego 
ipse homo sum. 

27. Et loquens cum illo 
iutravit, et invenit multos, 
qui oonvenerant : 

28. Dixitqueadillos: Vos 
Bcitis quomodo abominatum 
sit viro ludaeo coniungi aut 
accedere ad alienigenam, sed 
mihi ostendit Deus, neminein 
communem aut immundum 
dicere hominem. 


26. But Peter lifted him up, say- 
ing : Arise, I myself also am a man. 

27. And talking with him, he 
went in, and found many that were 
come together. 

28. And he said to them: .You 
know how abominable it is for a 
man that is a Jew, to keep company 
or to come unto one of another 
nation : but God hath shewed to me, 
to call no man common or unclean. 


26. I myself also am a man. The words resemble those which the 
angel addressed to St John. Cf. I fell down to adore before the feet of the 
angel, who shewed me these things. And he said to me : See thou do it not : 
for I am thy felloiV’Servant, and of thy brethren the pro^thets (Apoc, 
xxii. 8-9). 

27. talking 'with him. See Annot. on verse 25. 

he went in. They entered the chamber where the kinsmen and 
friends of Cornelius awaited St Peter. 

28. how abominable, etc. Better, ‘‘not permissible {h.Bfixir6v). The 
Law of Moses did not actually forbid intercourse with Gentiles, but, 
for fear of legal pollution, the Kabbis hedged round the Law 
with their traditions, till it came to be regarded as a grievous 
offence if a Jew entered the house of a Gentile, slept under his 
roof, or dined with him. Thus the Jews refused to enter the house 
of Pilate : They went not into the hall, that they might not be defiled (St 
John xviii., 28). 

Classical authors often refer to the exclusiveness of the Jews; e.g. Tacitus asserts 
they hated all people except their compatriots, looked on them as their enemies, and 
would neither eat nor intermarry with them (Adversus omnes alios hostile odium .... 
separat epulis, discreticubllibus,— ffist., v. 5). Juvenal bears the same testimony and 
relates how they refused to shew the road or conduct to a fountain any but a fellow* 
worshipper— 

“ Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti 
Quajsitum ad foutem solos deducere verpos.”— Naf., xiv. 103. 

to keep company. Not only they could not be on friendly terms, but 
were forbidden even to “ come near to ” a Gentile. 

of another nation. The word in the original signifies “a foreigner” 
(dwo^vxtp). In the historical books of the Old Testament, the Philistines 
are often called by this name. 

hut. Better, “and” or “and yet” (wal). The pronouns ^^you’* and 
are emphatic. Although the Jewish prejudices were very strong, 
as Cornelius and his friends were aware, yet God had taught St Peter 
to renounce them. 

God hath shewed, etc. St Peter now sees clearly the signification of 
the vision. 
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OH. X. 29-33.] 


29. Propter <^uod, sine du- 
bitatione veni accersitus. 
InteiTogo ergo, quam ob 
causam accersistis me I 

80. Et Cornelius ait: A 
nudiusquarta die usque ad 
banc horam, orans eram bora 
nona in donio mea, et ecce 
vir stetit ante me in veste 
Candida, et ait : 

81. Corneli, exaudita eat 
oratio tua, et eleemosynae 
tufie commemorat:e sunt in 
oonspectu Dei. 

32. Mitte ergo in loppen, 
et accersi Simoneri, qui cog- 
nominatur Petrus ; hie hospi- 
tatur in domo Simonis cori- 
arii iuxta mare. 

33. Confestim ergo misi 
ad te : et tu bene fecisti veni- 
endo. Nunc ergo oinnes nos 


29. For which cause, making no , 
doubt, I came when I was sent for. 

I ask therefore, for what cause you 
have sent for me ? 

30. And Cornelius said: Four 
days ago, unto this hour, I was 
praying in my house, at the ninth 
hour, and behold a man stood before 
me in white apparel, and said : 

31. Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
and thy alms are had in remem- 
brance in the sight of God. 

32. Send therefore to J oppe, and 
call hither Simon, who is surnamed 
Peter : he lodge th in the house of 
Simon a tanner by the seaside. 

33. Immediately therefore I sent 
to thee : and thou hast done well in 
coming. Now therefore all we are 


29. making no doubt. St Peter obeyed promptly and unhesitatingly, 
in spite of the complete renunciation of early training and custom 
which such obedience involved. 

for what cause ? St Peter knew now why he had been sent to 
Cornelius, but he wished the centurion to repeat publicly what he had 
made known to St Peter by his messenger, and in the conversation 
which they had had together. 

30. Four days ago. This was the fourth day, counting from that on 
which Cornelius had seen the angel. Some MSS. (D, E, H, P) add here, 
“ I was fasting until this hour,” but in the best codices these words are 
not found, and the R.V, rejects them. 

at the ninth hour. Hence St Peter arrived some time after three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

a man stood^ etc. From verse 3 and xi. 13 we know that the heavenly 
• visitor was an angel. 

white apparel. Not necessarily in “ white,” but in “ glistening” apparel 
(itrOriri Xafxvp^). This is the usual description of an angelic apparition. 
Cf. Behold two men stood by them, in shining apparel (St Luke xxiv. 4). 

31. thy prayer is heard. The singular is used, hence there is obviously 
a reference to some special petition, doubtless for fuller light from Goa 
concerning the true faith, since St Peter’s instructions and ministrations 
were granted in answer to that prayer. 

33. thou hast dove well. A classical Greek formula for thanking a 
person. Thus St Paul thanks the Philippians for their alms : Never- 
UK. I, 15 
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THH A0T8 OP THE APOSTLES 


[cH. X. 34. 


in conspectu two adsumiis 
ftudire omnia quaecunique 
tibi praecepta sunt a Domino. 


present in thy sight, to hear all 
things whatsoever are commanded 
thee by the Lord. 


theless you have done well, in communicating to my tribulation (Phil, 
iv. 14). 

“It is not the language of approval, on the centurion’s part, of St Peter’s conduct. 
This would ill have accorded with his humility. But it is an idiomatic and elegant 
expression of courtesy and gratitude—a. ‘ welcome,' Bene est quod venisti— multuin aino 
te.” 

to hear all things. They were disposed not only to hear, but to obey. 
How eagerly Cornelius and liis friends awaited those words from 
which he was to learn how he and all his house should be saved 
(ch. xi. 14) ! 


ST PETEirS DISCOUESE TO CORNELIUS AND 
HIS FRIENDS 


84. Aperieiis auteni Petrus 
os suum, dixit : In veritato 
comperi quia non est per- 
sonarum acceptor Deus, 


34. And Peter opening his mouth, 
said: In very deed I perceive that 
God is not a respecter of persons. 


34 . opening his mouth. See Annot. on viii. 35. This discourse of St 
Peter treats of the same subjects as his other addresses, though, naturally, 
he dwells more on those points which are most appropriate for his 
audience. 

St Peter’s discourse may be summarized under four heads, viz. — 

1 . An epitome of the Life, Death, and Resurrection of our Lord. 

2. The apostles were witnesses to Jesus Christ, and preordained by 
God. 

3. All the prophecies pointed to Christ. 

4. The Redemption was wrought for all men. 

This consoling truth in all its fulness is peculiar to this discourse of St Peter, although 
he had touched on it in his first sermon when quoting the words of Joel, See supra, 
ii. 21. 

The sudden descent of the Holy Ghost prevented St Peter from finishing his discourse. 

/ perceive. The vision granted to St Peter and that related by 
Cornelius gave St Peter a full comprehension of what he had not 
hitherto grasped in all its conseipiences, viz. that God willed the 
distinction between Jew and Gentile to bo abolished. The Greek verb 
(KaTa\ap,fidyofiai) signifies to apprehend by experience the truth of a 
thing. 

God is not a respecter of persons. A respecter of persons is one who 
bases his favours to others on extrinsic advantages of rank, wealth, 
nationality, or any other exterior characteristic or circumstance, and 
who excludes from his consideration all those who do not possess these 
advantages. God is strictly impartial in His dealings with men. 

St Paul teaches this truth in his epistle to the Rumans : But glory and honour, and 
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35. But in every nation, he that 
feareth him, and worketh justice, is 
acceptable to him. 

36. God sent the word to the 
children of Israel, preaching peace 

peace to every one that worketh good, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. For there is 
no respect o/jx^rsons with God (ii. 10-11). The enemies of Jesus bore the same testimony 
when they sent to him their disciples with the IJerodians, saying : Master, we know that 
thou art a true speaker, and teachest the tvay of God in truth, neither carest thou for 
any man, for thou dost not regard the jrerson of men (St Matt, xxii, 16). 

35. in every nation^ etc. “ Not only Jews, but Gentiles also, of what 
nation soever, are accepUble to God, if they fear Him and work justice. 
But then true faith is always to be presupposed, without which (saith St 
Paul, Heb. ri. 6), it is im'imsihle to please God. Beware, then, of the 
error of those who would infer from this passsage that men of all 
religions may be pleasing to God. For since none but the true religion 
can be from God, all other religions must be from the father of lies, 
and therefore highly displeasing to the God of truth’' (footnote, Rheims 
Testament). Hence St Peter does not teach indifference as regards 
religion^ but with respect to nations. Were all religions equally pleasing 
to God, St Peter need not have gone to Cesarea to instruct Cornelius, 
who was a worshipper of the true God. 

feareth him. Here the expression is not used in its ordinary accepta- 
tion of a proselyte to the Jewish faith, but of those who worship God 
with due reverence. 

worketh justice. Those who act up to the law written m their hearts^ 
their conscience hearing witness to them (Rom. ii. 15). To such God gives 
grace and light, by which they are led to embrace the true faith, or, at 
least, those doctrines which are essential for salvation. 

St John Chrysostom explains these words thus : “ He that worketh justice is the man 
who in all imints is virtuous and irreproachable, when he has the fear of God as he ought 
to have it. But whether a person be such, God only knows ” (Horn., xxiii.). 

Note. — Verses 36 to 38 oiler certain difficulties as regards grammatical 
construction, which commentators endeavour to harmonize in various 
ways. The most generally accepted solution is as follows : — 

There are three subjects in apposition, viz. — 

1. The preaching of the Gosptd. God sent the word (rhv \6yov). 

2. The word or story (rb ^vpa) proclaimed throughout Judea. 

3. The “ word ” sent by God like tbe “ word ” published throughout 
Judea was the narration of the life and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Hence the connection between these three passages may be put thus : — 
‘‘ God ordained that the Gospel should be preached to tbe Jews .... 
you have heard these things, viz. how Jesus of Nazareth was anointed 
by God,” etc. 

36. sc?it the word to the children of Israel. The Gospel was first 
preaclbid to the Jews ; even St Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, followed 
this rule. 

preaching peace. Lit. “ proclaiming glad tidings of peace 


35. Sed in oinni gentc qui 
timet cum, et operatur ius- 
titiam, acceptus est illi. 

36. Verbiim misit Deus 
filiis Israel, annuntiaris pa- 
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oem per leaum Christum; by JesUS Christ: (he is Lord of 
(hio eat omnium Dominus. ) all ) 

87. Vosscitisquodfsotum 37. You know the word which 
eat rerbum per universam hath been published through all 
lud^m : incipiens enim a j : for it began from Galilee, 

JuidprWdi^vit Ioann” the baptism which John 

preached, 

88. lesum a Nazareth, 38. Jesus of Nazareth : how God 

(ivayyiMCofjLfvos dp-hvriv)^ primarily peace between God and man, and, as a 
result, peace between man and his neighl)Our. Of. For he is our peace 
who hath made both one (i.e. Jews and Gentiles), (Eph. ii. 14). 

he is Lord of all. The.se words prove the Divinity of Christ, and also 
place all men on the same footing, since all, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
stand in the same relation to Him. 

St Peter, addressing Gentiles, dwells on the universal sovereignty of Jesus rather thnn 
on His being the Messias. 8o in verse 42 St Peter speaks of Christ as , .> judge of the 
living and the dead. ^ 

37. You know the word. The pronouns “ you ” and “ we (verse 37 
and 39) are emphatic : — “ You know by report certain things ; we are 
witnesses of these events.” 

Notice that “ word ” occurs in both in verses 36 and 37. In the Greek, 
two different nouns are used {\6yos and : the former signifies a dis- 
course, the latter, an account of an event. Hence St Peter explains 
that God sent men to preach the Gospel to the J ews, and the Gentiles 
of Cesarea had already heard of different events in the life of our blessed 
Lord related. 

Cesarea was not far from Galilee, where Jesus had performed so many mighty deeds, 
and it is probable that Cornelius had also heard of Jesus of Nazareth through Philip the 
Evangelist who lived in that city. Nor is it unlikely that the centurion had sometimes 
accompanied the Procurator in his visits to Jerusalem, especially at the Paschal season, 
when extra troops were sent from Cesarea to maintain order, and as the high-priest, .some 
time previously, had reproached tlie apostles with “filling" Jerusalem with their doctrine 
impra, V. 28), Cornelius must have heard of Jesus of Nazareth and Ills great deeds in 
Judea. 

it began from Galilee. Jesus began His ministry in Galilee after the 
Temptation in the desert. Of. Jesus returned in the potoer of the Spirit into 
Galilee^ and the fame of him went out through the whole country (St Luke 
iv. 14). 

The false witnesses spoke the truth when they affirmed that Jesus had taught 
throughout all Judea, beginning from Gatilee (8t L'uke xxiii. 6). 

after the baptism which John preached. For a few months Jesus and 
His Precursor were evangelizing simultaneously, though in different parta 
(see St John iii. 22-26), but our Lord’s great Galilean mission was under- 
taken after the death of St J ohn the Baptist. 

38. Jesus of Nasareth. St Peter often speaks thus of our Lord, as it 
was by this designation that the Jews knew Him (see ii. 22, iii. 6, iv. 
10, vL 14). 

how God aminted him, Jesus was anointed by God with the Holy 
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quomodo xinxit euin Bens 
Spivitu Sancto et virtulo, 
qui pertraiisilt benefacieiido, 
et sanando omnes oppressos 
a diabolo, qnoniam Beus erat 
cum illo. 

39. Et nos testes sumiia 
omnium quce fecit in rcgiorie 
ludaiorum et lerusalem, 
quern occiderunt suspend- 
elites in ligno. 

40. Hunc Deus suscitavit 
tertia die, et dedit eum 
raanifestum fieri 


anointed him with the Holy Ghost, 
and with power, who went about 
doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed by the devil, for 
God was with him. 

39. And we are witnesses of all 
things that he did in the land of 
the Jews and in Jerusalem, whom 
they killed, hanging him upon a 
tree. 

40. Him God raised up the third 
day, and gave him to be made 
manifest, 


Spirit, after His baptism, at the beginning of His public life, and this 
unction of the Spirit recalls that first unction when He became incarnate. 
Hence His Name, “ Christ, the Anointed One.” 

Prophets, priests, siiid kings were anointed as a sign that they were set apart for a 
special office and ministry, and Jesus was the prophet greater than Moses, a High Priest 
touched with compassion for us, and the King of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 

mth power. This was manifested by the mighty deeds Jesus wrought, 
wliich He always ascribed to the Father, e.g . — 

But Jesus answered them: Hy Father worketh until now; and I work. . . . Then 
Jesus answered, and said to them : Amen, amen, 1 say unto you, the Son cannot do any- 
thing of himself, but what he seeih the Father doing ; for what things soever he doth, these 
the So7i also doth in like manner (St John v. 17-19). 

oppressed by the devil. An allusion to those who were possessed by the 
devil and held captive by him. Cf. Ought not this daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on 
the sabbath-day ? (St Luke xiii. 16). 

Satan has other victims also who having sinned grievously have fallen into the 
snares of the devil, by tvhom they are held captive at his will (2 Tim. ii. 26). 

God was with him. The union of the Father and the Son is clearly 
brought out in this discourse, e.g . — 

God sent mossengors to preach the Gospel. 

He also anointed Jesus with the Holy 8pirit. 

He was with Him in His mighty works. 

He raised Him on the third day. 

He preordained witnesses who should testify concerning His Son. 

He appointed Jesus to be the Judge of the living and the dead. 

In this verse the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity are mentioned . 

39. we are witnesses. St Peter speaks of all the apostles. See Annot, 
on i. 8. 

in the land of the Jews. In Palestine, excluding Samaria. 

they hilled. St Peter does not dwell on the crime of the Jews, since, 
he is addressing Gentiles. 

hanging him upon a tree. Lit. ** having hanged Him upon the wood " 
[KftifjLiitrayrss iir\ ^v\ov). 

40. Him God raised, etc. The Resurrection is the culminating point in 
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41. Non omni populo, 
sed testibus prpeordinaiis a 
Deo ; nobis, qui maiidU' 
caviinus, et bibimus cum 
illo postquam resurrexit a 
mortuis. 


42. Et prfficcpit nobis 
imodicare populo, et testi- 
ncari quia ipse est, qui con- 
sti tutus est a Deo index vi- 
vormn, et mortuorum. 

43, Hiiic omiies prophetiB 


41. Not to all the people, but to 
witnesses pre-ordained by God, even 
to us, who did cat and drink with 
him after he arose again from the 
dead. 

42. And he commanded us to 
preacli to the peo])lo, and to testify 
that it is he who was appointed by 
God to be judge of the living and of 
the dead. 

43. To him all the prophets give 


the testimony of the apostles (see ii. 24, xvii. 31, xxvi. 23), since, as 
St Paul writes : If Christ he not risen againy then is our preaching vain^ 
and your faith is also vain (1 Oor. xv. 14). 

41 . Not to all the people. Froin the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, we learn that those who rejected Moses and the prophets would 
not be converted though one rose from the dead to instruct them (see St Luke 
xvi. 31). 

pre-ordained by God. St Peter was present in the Cenacle when, on the 
eve of His Passion, Jesus had prayed for His disciples, and he had heard 
Him say, Thine they were, and to 7tie thou gavest them, and they have kept 
thy word (St John xvii. 6). 

did eat and drink with him. Three instances are recorded of our Lord 
taking food with His apostles after His Resurrection : — 

(a) They offered him a piece of a broiled fish, and a honeycomb. And when he had eaten 
before them, taking the remains, he gave to them (Hi Luke xxiv, 42-43). 

(b) And il came to pass, whilst he was at table loith them, he took bread, ayid blessed and 
brake, and gave to them (Hi Luke xxiv, 30), 

(c) Jesus saith to them : Come, and dine. And none of them who were at meat durst 
ask him: Who art thou f knowing that itjjoas the Lord (St John xxi. 12). 

42 . ^0 testify that it is he, etc. There is no explicit record in the 
gospels of this command, but it is implied in various passages, e.g . — 

And Jesus coming, spoke to them, saying : AH power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations ; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them, to observe all things whatsoever 1 
have commanded you : and behold 1 am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
t/te tooWd (St Matt, xxviii. 18-20). . ^ ^ 

And he hath given him power to do judgment, because he is the Son of man. Wonder 
not at this, for the hour cometh, wherein all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God (St John v. 27-28). 

The apostles were to be witnesses to our Lord’s words as well as to His deeds. 

This is one more proof that all the things concerning “ the kingdom of God " of which 
Jesus spoke to His apostles during “ the great forty days ” are not given in detail in the 
Scriptures, but form part of the unwritten word of God, i.e. of (jatholic tradition. 

to he judge of the living and of the dead. In these words we have a 
proof that the dead will rise again. 

43 . all the prophets. All the prophets generically, but not individu- 
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testimonium perhibent ro- 
missionera peccatorura acci- 
pore per nomen eius oinnes, 
qui credunt in eum. 


testimony, that by his name all 
receive remission of sins, who believe 
in him. 


ally, testify of Christ, especially those who announce the advent of the 
Messias. 

that hy Ms name all receive, etc. Many examples of predictions bearing 
on this subject might be cited. Thus Joel declared whosoever shall call 
u<pon the name of the Lord shall he saved (supra, ii, 21) ; and in Isaias we 
read : By his knowledge shall this my just servant justify many, and he shall 
hear their iniquities (liii. 11). St Peter now commences to proclaim the 
glad tidings of salvation. Sins henceforth are remitted to all who 
believe and are contrite, and faith in Christ and baptism take the place 
of circumcision. 

“ The doctrine of justification by faith could not be more clearly set forth. Compare 
8t Peter's own words, on a later occasion, with what now occurred at Cesarea (xv. 9, 11). 
We nmat add that there is great beauty and tenderness in St Peter’s passing from tho 
contemplation of Christ as a Judge, to the contemplation of Him as a Redeemer.” 

Note. — In St Peter’s address to Cornelius we find the chief truths 
enumerated which are contained in the Apostles’ Creed, Thus the first, 
second, eighth, and eleventh articles are clearly taught, and the second 
article is the most fully developed, as in the Creed. 


BAETISM OF COENELIUS 


44. Adhuc loquente Petro 
verba hajc, cecidit Spiritus 
Saiictns super omnes, qui 
audiebaiit verbum. 


44. While Peter was yet speaking 
these words, the Holy Ghost fell on 
all them that heard the word. 


44. ll^hile Peter was yet speaking. His discourse was interrupted by 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, that Messianic gift promised to all that 
are afar off, and to whomsoever the Lord our Goa shall call to enter the 
kingdom of His Church. 

the Holy Ghost fell on all, etc. This was proved by the repetition of the 
phenomena which accompanied His Descent at Pentecost upon the apostles 
and disciples in the beginning (xi. 15). His indwelling was proved by 
exterior manifestations. This is the only record of the Spirit descending 
on the unbaptized, and it shews that “ it is in the power of God to save 
men without the sacraments, though it is not in the power of man to 
attain to salvation without them.” The exception confirms the rule. 

“ The sudden interruption was far more forcible in its effect on the hearers than any 
additional words from Peter would have been. The arguments from history, from 
miracle, from prophecy, from conscience, were suddenly merged In something higher. 
The force, too, of this new and Divine argument was of the utmost weight for the 
'apostles and brethren at Jerusalem,’ as it is indeed for every subsequent age of the 
Church, including our own ” (Schaff, Comrn. in li. 1.). 
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45. Et obsttipMemut ex 
rircumcision© fideles, qui 
venerant cum Petro : quia 
et in nationes gratia Spiritus 
Sancti eifusa est. 

46. Audiebant enim illoa 
loquentes Unguis, et magni- 
iicantes Deum. 

47. Tunc respondit Pe- 
trus: Numquid aquam quis 
prohibere potest, ut non 
baptizentur hi, qui Spirituni 
Sanctum acceperunt sicut et 
liOSl 

48. Et iuasit eos baptizari 
in nomine Domini lesu 
Christi, Tunc rogaverunt 


45. And the faithful of the cir- 
cumcision, who came with Peter, 
were astonished, for that the grace 
of the Holy Ghost was poured out 
upon the gentiles also. 

46. For they heard them speaking 
with tongues, and magnifying God. 

47. Then Peter answered: Can 
any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, who have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we ? 

48. And he commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of the Lord 


45. the faithful of the circumcision^ — i,e. the six companions of St Peter, 
who were witnesses of this Gentile Pentecost, and who, unlike him, liad 
not been taught by a vision that Gentiles, as well as Jews, were accept- 
able to God. 

For St Peter himself it was a confirmation of that vision, for how could those, on 
whom the Holy Spirit had descended and to whom He had communicated Hie miraculous 
gifts, be considered common or unclean ? 

twrc astonished. The companions of St Peter were amazed, but not St 
Peter himself. 

47. Gan any man ? etc. The sense of this passage in the original is : 
“Surely no man can forbid that these should not be baptized.” St 
Augustine writes : “ It is as though the Holy Spirit had said to Peter : 
‘Why dou\)test thou concerning the water, since I, the Holy Spirit, am 
here ? ’ ” {Berm. 99). 

water. Better, “the water” {rh 56 wp). Could the water be withheld 
when the Spirit had descended % 

48. he commanded, etc. It does not seem to have been usual for the 
apostles to give baptism, since neither St Peter nor St Paul habitually 
baptized. This line of conduct was perhaps based on that of our Lord, 
for St John tells us that Jesus himself did not baptize, but his disciples 
(St John iv. 2), and also because they desired to give themselves to the 
ministiy of the word of God. 

Ther© were deacons and priests who could confer this sacrament, and as multitudes 
werec^ten received into the Church collectively, this ministry must have taken a con- 
siderable time. St Paul gives as a reason for his not baptizing that he feared creating a 
certain party feeling. Cf. / give God thanks^ that 1 baptized none of you, hut Crispue and 
Oa4ui, lest , any should say that you were baptized in my name (1 Cor. i. 14-16). 

ii^in : if the apostles, who had special gifts of working miracles, and of giving t^e 
Holy Ohost, had baptized with their own hands, it might have been thought by some 
that the grace of Baptism came from them, who administered it, and not from Him 
whose Baptism it is, and so an error with regard to Baptism be propagated. Besides, 
after their death it might have been imagined that Baptism had lost some of its efficacy, 
being no longer administered by those who were called by Christ, and had received extra* 
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eum ut maneret apud eus Jesus Christ. Then they desired 
aliquot diebus. tarry with them some days. 

ordinary graces of the Holy Ghost; and so the Sacrament of Baptism, which God has 
instituted for the remission of sins, and for reception into the Church in all ages and 
countries of the world, might fall into discredit and disuse " (Wordsworth, in h. 1.). 

Bome days. This covers a period sufficiently long for the news of the 
reception of the Grentiles to have reached Jerusalem before St Peter 
himself returned there. 

Note. — Two reasons may be assigned as to why, in this solitary 
instance, the Holy Spirit was given before baptism had been received : — 

(a) Probably St Peter would not have consented to baptize these 
Gentiles, if he had not known for certain that they had received the 
Holy Spirit. 

(b) The Holy Spirit descended in order that St Peter, when accused 
by the brethren of receiving Gentiles without their being circumcised, 
might be justified in his line of conduct. 


Chapter XI 


ST PETER RETURNS TO JERUSALEM. HIS 
DEFENCE BEFORE THE FAITHFUL OF THE 
CIRCUMCISION 


1. Audierunt autem Apos- 
toli et fra t res, qui erant in 
ludtea, quoniam et gentes 
receperuiit verbum Dei, 


1. And the apostles and brethren 
who were in J udea, heard that the 
gentiles also had received the word 
of God. 


Note. — In this passage we have a repetition which brings out the 
importance of the subject. There are two accounts of St Peter’s vision 
given (ch. x. 9-lfi and xi. 4-10), and three accounts of Cornelius’ vision 
(ch. X. 1-6, 30-33, xi. 13-14), for the same reason that we have three 
accounts of St Paul’s conversion. There are a few extra details given in 
the second account of St Peter’s vision, and these are just those which 
describe his personal experience, whereas there are various omissions of 
circumstances which had no special bearing from the point of view of 
the narrator and his audience. 

The additional features are enumerated below : — 

Jt Game even unto me (verso 5). 

I contidered and »aw (6). 

Ally i.e. all things (arravra), were taken up (10). 

These six brethren (12), 

Whereby thou shall be saved and all thy house (14). 

^ When I had begun to speak a5). 

Then / remembered the word of the lAtrd^ how that he said, John indeed, etc. (16). 

1. the apostles. They had not yet left Jerusalem as a body, though 
some may have been absent. 

in Judea, Better, “scattered throughout Judea” (xari rV ’louSaiav). 
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2. Cum autern ascendisset 
Petrus lerosolymam, dis- 
ceptabant ad versus ilium, 
qui erant ex circiimcisione, 

3. Dicentes: Quare in- 
troisti ad viros pr8e])utium 
habentes, et manducasti cum 
ill is ? 

4. Incipiens autem Petrus 
expoiiebat illis ordiiiem, di- 
ceiis : 


2. And when Peter was come up 
to Jerusalem, they that were of the 
circumcision contended with him, 

3. Saying : Why didst thou go in 
to men uncircuracised, and didst eut 
with them ? 

4. But Peter began and declared 
to them the matter in order, saying . 


2. when Peter was come. As St Peter was “ visiting all ” the churches 
(ix. 32), it ia probable that he not only remained a few days with 
Cornelius, but that he continued his visitation of the churches and then 
returned to Jerusalem. Thus the brethren in Jerusalem had had time 
to hear the report of the conversion and baptism of the Gentiles in 
Cesarea, and doubtless, during his stay there, St Peter received others 
beside those of the house of Cornelius, for the vision was not given 
merely for the sake of this centurion. 

they that were of the circumcision. Those who held that all Gentile 
converts must be circumcised. So far, none but Jews had been received 
into the Church ; now two distinct parties sprang up — the Jewish 
converts and the Gentile converts. 

St Paul was often in conflict with the judaizing Christians, and the existence of such 
opposition on the part of the Jews shews that the results of early training and customs 
cannot be instantly renounced, and that, even when the contrary principle is accepted, 
prejudice still remains. The reception of the Gentiles was an innovation which took 
the Jewish converts by surprise, for they had not, like St Peter, been exceptionally 
enlightened on this subject. 

In speaking of these brethren as those *^of the circumcision,” St Luke 
is using a term which was used some years later in distinguishing the 
Judaizing Christians who gave much trouble to the Church. They were 
known la^r as the Ebionites. 

contended. It is natural that the Jewish converts should liave been 
divided in their opinions, for the Hellenists, an inihiential body, held 
broader views than the Hebrews, whereas the Pharisees and the great 
multitude also of the ^priests who obeyed the faith would naturally cling 
more tenaciously to the traditions of the Ancients. 

3. to men uncircumcised. The expression expresses even more con- 
tempt than the word Gentiles.” 

didst eat Consequently, the brethren regarded St Peter as legally 
impure,” since in the house of a Gentile he must have partaken of food 
that was not prepared according to the traditions of the Pharisees ; and 
further, the Gentiles did not observe the Mosaic precepts as regards the 
mode of killing animals for food. St Peter is not reproached for 
preaching the Gospel, since this did not run counter to their customs, 
and they had made no objection when the Samaritans were baptized. 

4 . Peter began and declared to them the matter. A simple statement of 
all that had occurred and of the supernatural intervention would 
necessarily carry conviction to the hearers and justify his own actions. 
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(Jh. XL 5-1 2. J 

5. Ego eram in civitate 
loppe orans, et vidi in ex- 
cessii mentis visionem, de- 
scendens vas quoddam velut 
iinteum magnum quatuor 
initiis summit ti de caelo, et 
venit usque ad me. 

6. In quod intuens, con- 
siderabain, et vidi quadrii- 
pedia terrai, et bestias, et 
reptilia, et volatilia cadi. 

7. Audivi autem et vocem 
dicentcm mihi : Surge, Petrc, 
occide, et manduca. 

8. Dixi autem : Neqiia- 
quani, Domine : quia com- 
mune aut immundum num- 
quain inti’oivit in os ineum. 

9. Respondit autem vox 
secundo de cado : Quae Deus 
m undavit, tu ne commune 
dixeris. 

10. Hoc autem factum est 
per ter ; et recepta sunt om- 
nia rursurn in calum. 

11. Et ecce viri tres con- 
festim astiterunt in domo, 
in qua eram, missi a Cae- 
sarea ad me. 

12. Dixit autem Spiritus 
mihi ut irem cum illis, nihil 
h.Tsitans, Venerunt autem 
mecuin et sex fratres isti, et 
ingresai sumus in domum 
viri. 


5. I was in the city of Joppe 
praying, and I saw in an ecstasy of 
mind a vision, a certain vessel de- 
scending, as it were a great sheet 
let down from heaven by four 
corners, and it came even unto me. 

0. Into wliich looking I con- 
sidered, and saw four-footed crea- 
tures of the earth, and beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air : 

7. And 1 heard also a voice 
saying to me: Arise, Peter, kill, 
and eat. 

8. And I said: Not so, Lord ; for 
nothing common or unclean hath 
ever entered into my mouth. 

9. And the voice answered again 
from heaven : What God hath made 
clean, do not thou call common. 

10. And this was done three 
times : and all were taken up again 
into heaven. 

11. And behold, immediately there 
were three men come to the house 
wherein I was, sent to me from 
Cesarea. 

12. And the Spirit said to me, 
that I should go with them, nothing 
doubting. And these six brethren 
went with me also : and we entered 
into the man’s house. 


St Peter sympathizes with them in their difficulty In grasping that a new order of 
things was to be inaugurated, since he himself had previously shared their sentiments. 

“ By the manner of his defence, he shews tljat in no one point was he the author, hut in 
every point, God, and upon Him he casts the whole. ‘ The trance,' he says, ‘it was He 
that caused me to fall into it, fori was in .Toppe (etc.): the vessel, it was He that shewed 
it; I objected: again He spake, and even then I did not hear: the Spirit commanded 
me to go, and even then though I went I did not run : I told them that God had sent me, 
and after these things, even then I did not baptize, hut again God did the wimle. God 
baptized them, not I ’ ” (St .Tohn Chrys., Horn., xxiv.), 

12. these six brethren^ etc. St Peter had brought them with him, that 
they might testify to what they had seen. 
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13. Narravit autem nobis, 
quomodo vidisset Angelum 
in domo sua, stantem et 
dioentem sibi ; Mitto in 
loppeu, et accersi Simonem, 
qui oognominatur Petrus, 

14. Qui loquetur tibi 
verba, in quibua salvus eris 
tu, et universa domus tua. 

16. Cum autem coepissem 
loqui, oeciditSpiritusSanctus 
super eos, sicut et in nos m 
initio. 

16. Eecordatns sum au- 
. tern verbi Domini, sicut 
dioebat : Joannes quidem 
baptizavit aqua, vos autem 
baptizabimini Spiritu Sancto. 


13. And he told us, how he had 
seen an angel in his house, standing 
and saying to him : Send to Joppe, 
and call hither Simon, who is sur- 
named Peter, 

14. Who shall speak to thee 
words whereby thou shalt be saved, 
and all thy house. 

15. And when I had begun to 
speak, the Holy Ghost fell upon 
them, as upon us also in the 
beginning. 

16. And I remembered the word 
of the Lord, how that he said : John 
indeed baptized with watei\ hut you 
shall he baptized with the Holy Ghost 


13. he had seen an angel in his house. Hence the brethren might infer 
that if the angel deigned to enter the house of a Gentile, St Peter could 
not be wrong in so doing. 

14. all thy house. We may therefore conclude that all the household 
received baptism — the family of Cornelius, and his devout servants, and 
the soldier who feared the Loid. 

15. when I had begun to speak. These words shew clearly that St Peter 
intended to give a much longer discourse. 

as upon iLS also in the beginning. The Gentile Pentecost was the same 
in its nature and effects as the Jewish Pentecost, to which the Church 
looked back as the beginning, i.e, the day of her foundation. 

Eight or ten years had elapsed since that day. During this time Christianity had 
been limited to the Jews, and the community of the believers had been drawn from 
the Hebrew synagogue. A second Pentecost at Cesarea seemed necessary to supplement 
the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. 

16. And I remembered the word, etc. St Peter here gives us an 
insight into his inner experience, and reveals the motive which deter- 
iilined him to action. J esus had given a solemn promise to His disciples, 
which St John alone records : But the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he will leach you all things, and bring all 
things to ymr mind, whatsoever J shall have said to you (St John xiv. 26). 
This promise He now fulfils, and St Peter recalls the words which our 
Lord had said in the presence of His apostles on Ascension Bay (see 
ch. i. 5). This baptism of the Holy Spirit was no longer confined to the 
Jews, out was granted likewise to the Gentiles, and in their case, con- 
trary to ttie usual order, baptism was given afterwards — the symbol 

the reality or thing signified. 
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17. Si ergo eandem |fra- 
tiam dedit iilis Deus, sicxit 
et nobis, qui credidiraus in 
Dorninum lesum Christum : 
ego nuis eram, qui poasem 
prohloere Deum 1 

18. His auditia, tacue- 
runt, et glorificaverunt 
Deum, dicentes : Ergo et 

f eutibus poenitentiam dedit 
)eus ad vitam. 


17. If then God gave them the 
same grace, as to ns also who 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ: 
who was I, that could withstand 
God? 

18. Having heard these things, 
they held their peace, and glorified 
God, saying : God then hath also to 
the gentiles given repentance unto 
life. 


17. who believed in the Lord Jesus Christ. These words must be joined 
both with ‘‘them” and “us.” Hence the sense of this pregnant con- 
struction in the Greek runs thus : “ The same grace was given to them 
who believed in the Lord Jesus as to us who believed in the Lord 
Jesus,” 

who was J, that could withstand God? In the original we have a 
double question which may be rendered, Who was I ? (Was I) powerful 
to withstand God ? (^ 7 i> rls fiuv*' ^warhs KwKvvai rbv 

18. thetj held their peace. They were now convinced that all had been 
divinely ordained. “ Not only had the first step in the free admission of 
the Gentiles been taken by the chief of the apostles, and under direct 
guidance from above, but it had received the formal approval of the 
apostles and other members of the Church of the Circumcision at 
Jerusalem. The judaizers, in opposing St Paul, were acting against the 
Church from which they pretended to derive their authority ” (Ellicott, 
Comm, in h. 1.). 

glorified God. Better, “ began to glorify” 

repentance unto life. God had granted that repentance to which the 
remission of sins is promised, and consequently it procured eternal 
life for the recipients. 


THE CHUECH IN ANTIOCH 

19. Et illi quidem, qui 19. Now they who had been dis- 
dispersi fuerant a tnbuia- persed, by the persecution that arose 

19. they who had been dispersed. St Luke now recapitulates the 
narrative begun in ch. viii. 1, and resumes the subject. A new and im- 
portant subject is treated of in this section, viz. the foundation of the 
Church in the rich and important city of Antioch, and the reception of 
many Greek converts. 

** The persecution turned out to be no slight benefit, as to them that love Ood all 
things work together for good. If they had made it their express study how best to 
establish the Church, they would have done no other thing tliau this^they dlstwrsad t^ 
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TUB ACTS OP THE APOSTLES 


[cH. xr. 20. 


tione, qiipe facta fncrat sub 
Stcphano, perambulavorunt 
usque Phoeniceii, et Cyprum, 
et Antiochiam, iiemiiii lo- 
quentea verbum, nisi sol is 
ludeeis. 

20. Erant autem quidatn 
exeisviri Cyprii ct Cyreiuei, 
qui cum iiitroissent An- 


on occasion of Steplien, went about 
as far as Phenice and Cyprus and 
Antioch, speaking the word to none, 
but to the Jews only. 

20. But some of them were men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when 


teachers. . . . When Stephen was slain, when Paul wtis twice in danger, when the 
apostles were scourged, then the Gentiles received the word, then the Samaritans ” 
(St John Chrys., Hom.^ xxv. 1). 

persecution. Lit. “ tribulation ” {6\ly\fis). 

on occasion of Stephen. This is the best supported reading (ivl 2Te0ai/<if>), 
but some MSS. read “in the days of Stephen” (^ttI Sre^arou). The 
preposition signifies primarily “over.” The persecution arose 
“over” Stephen, i.e. on his account, and after his death it was con- 
tinued against those who held the same faith. It was his intrepidity 
that provoked the attack. 

Phenice. The word signifies “land of palms.'^ Phoenice maritima 
is a narrow plain one hunclred and twenty miles long, and varying from 
twelve to twenty miles broad. It lies between the western slope of 
Lebanon and the Mediterranean. Tyre and Sidon were the chief cities 
of Phenice (or Phoenicia), which is watered by four rivers. 

It was inhabited by Canaanites. The Syro-Phoenician woman, who came to implore 
our Lord's compassion on lier daughter, was a native of Phamicia (see Ht Mark vii. 24-80). 
A Roman road passed along this plain, wl)icli facilitated intercourse between Antioch 
and Judea. This Plain of Plienice is referred to in ch. xr. 3 and xxi. 2. The same name 
was given to a haven in Crete (iuj'ra, xxvii. 12). 

Cyprus. See Annot. on iv. 36. This island is also mentioned in 
xiii. 4, xxi 3, xxvii. 4. 

Antioch. The capital of Syria, and the ancient residence of the 
Seleucidfe. It is situated on the Orontes, about fifteen miles from the 
port of Seleucia. 

speaking the word, — i.e. preaching the Gospel, the word of God. 

20. some of them, — i.e. some of those who were dispersed by the 
persecution. 

men of Cyprus and Cyrene. Barnabas and Mnason were Cypriots. 
Simon and his sons Alexander and Rufus (St Mark xv. 21) and Lucius 
{infra, xiii. 1) were Cyrenians. These men of Cyprus and Cyrene were 
Hellenistic Jews. 

“As the heralds of Christianity, from Cyprus and Cyrene, entered Antioch what 
a busy scene must have i)re8eiited itself to their thoughtful gaze. Here the Prefect 
of Syria, girt with the sword, the emblem of supreme power, with his legates and 
procurator, and council or b(mrd of advice, selected from the noblest blood of Rome, 
held his court in the palace where the Seleucido) had reigned. The market-place was 
teeming with swarthy Syrians and quickwitted Greeks, and with the children of Abraham, 
ever distinguishable by their marked physiognomy. Here and there were observed 
troops of legionary soldiers, the conquerors of the world. The languages that greeted 
the ear were as diverse as the costumes that met the eye. Syriac and Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin, were heard In succession. Greek, however, predominated, and formed the 
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they were entered into Antioch, 
spoke also to the Greeks, preaching 
the Lord Jesus. 

21. And the hand of the Lord 
was with them : and a great number 
believing was converted to the Lord. 

ordinary vehicle of communication between such discordant materials” (Lewin, Life and 
Epistles of St Paid, vol. i. pp. 95-96), 

to the Greeks. A textual difficulty presents itself here, since two 
codices (A and D) and some ancient versions {e.g, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Coptic, Arabic, and Ethiopic) read “‘'EAXTji/as,’' i.e. “Greeks,” whereas 
the other codices (B, 1)^, E, H, L, P) have"E\Ai 7 »'ifrTc{y, i.e. “ Grecian Jews.” 
Hence tlie second reading has the best ^IS. authority, while the first is 
more in liarmony with the context, as the subjoined arguments prove : — 

1. The Hellenists and the Palestine Jews were one people, and were 
spoken of collectively as “the Jews” ; hence, in verse 19, Hellenists and 
Hebrews are included in “the Jews” to whom the disciples from 
Jerusalem preached. 

2. If they had only addressed Hellenists, and not Greeks, there was 
nothing so extraordinary in such a step that it should be reported to the 
apostles and ancients in Jerusalem, nor was there any need for Barnabas 
to have visited these converts in Antioch. 

Hence we may infer that the Hebrews preached to their compatriots 
and the Grecian Jews, while the Grecian Jewish converts evangelized 
the Greeks of Antioch, of whom some w^ere doubtless proselytes of the 
gate. Euse1)ius and St John Chrysostom and the majori^ of modern 
critics accept "EXArji/as, “Greeks,” as the correct word. This view is 
also supported by the fact that (naX) “ also ” or “ even ” is found in 
Codices A, and B, where we read “also to the Greeks,” as though to 
emphasize the innovation. 

On these variant readings Rackham has an excellent note : “History itself leaves in 
us no doubt that the right reading is ' Greeks.' The word has already been spoken to 
Hellenists ; the Church contained a large body of Hellenists ; the Evangelists themselves 
were Uellenists ; and so there would be little point in the remark that they preached 
even to the Hellenists. The reason for the confusion is obvious. The condition of the 
relations between Jews and Gentiles which prevailed at that moment quickly passed 
away ; and, after two or three hundred years, the distinction between Greek (Hellen) 
and Grecian (Hellenist) was as little understood t.di it is by the ordinary reader of 
to-day ’’ (Acts of the Apostles, p. 166). 

preaching the Lord Jesus. Better, “announcing the glad tidings of the 
Lord Jesus” (€vayye\tC<iMtyoi k,t.\.). 

21. the hand of the Lord. A H<‘braism signifying that God povrerfully 
assisted them ; thus their words bore fruit and, evidently, miracles were 
w'orked as in Jerusalem. 

Cf. By stretching forth thy hand to cures, and signs, and wonders, to be done by ths name 
of thy holy Son, Jesus (supra, iv. 30). In the Old Testament the same metaphor is found, 
e.g. Behold the hand of the Ijord is not shortened that it cannot save, neither is his eay 
heavy that it ea/nnot hear (Is. lix. 1). 


tioebiam, lotpicbautur et ad 
Gnccos, annuntiaiites Do- 
miiium losum, 

21 . Et erat mauus Domini 
cum eis ; niultustpie nnmerus 
credciitium conversus est ad 
Domiiium. 
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22. Pervenit autem ser- 
mo ad aures Ecclesite, quae 
erat lerosolymis, super istis : 
et miserunt Baniabam usque 
ad Autiochlam. 

23. Qui cum pervenisset, 
et vidisset gratiam Dei, 
gavisus est, et hortabatiir 
omnes in proposito cordis 
permanere in Domino : 


22. And the tidings came to the 
ears of the church that was at 
Jerusalem, touching these things: 
and they sent Barnabas as far as 
Antioch. 

23. Who when he was come, and 
had seen the grace of God, rejoiced : 
and he exhorted them all with pur- 
pose of heart to continue in the Lord. 


a great number believing. Better, “having believed” (irKrT€iJ(roj). 
Faith was the condition of their reception into the Church, but the 
text does not warrant us in asserting that they were baptized. It 
simply states that “they turned to the Lord” just as the 

Samaiitans “were very attentive*’ or “gave heed” to the pi'eaching of 
Philip (viii. 6). Special stress is laid on the numerous conversions 
wrought in Antioch among these Greeks (see verses 24 and 26), and 
ultimately they received baptism, since a “ qrecU multit^lde was converted 
to the LordJ^ 

Note.— It is impossible to ascertain whether these Greeks at Antioch were converted 
before St Peter bai)tized Cornelius. In any case, 8t Peter, by receiving Cornelius, 
formally authorized the reception of the Gentiles into the Church witheut exacting that 
they should conform to the Mosaic Law. 

22. the tidings. Better, “ the report ” (<5 \6yos). 

touching these things. The Greek word (mpl avr&u) may be masculine 
or neuter, hence some commentators read “touching them.” 

they sent. Lit. “ they sent forth ” (^la-reVrejAcv). 

Barnabas. He was sent by the Church on this mission, as St Peter 
and St John were sent to Samaria. 

By this choice of Barnabas, a friend of St Paul, and one drawn to the work of evangel- 
izing the Gentiles (see xiii. 1-2), some commentators consider that the Church in 
Jerusalem had already heard the account of the conversion of Cornelius from St Peter, 
and had accepted the conclusion that to the Gentiles also had God granted repent- 
ance unto life. "There is no clue whatever as to the length of time that elapsed 
between the flight from persecution and the arrival at Antioch, except that Saul had had 
time to sojourn three years in Arabia, to come to Jerusalem, and from thence to go and 
settle at Tarsus, where Barnabas found him ; thus leaving abundant time for Peter's 
operations in Judea and Cesarea ” (Pulpit Convm.y in h. 1.). 

23. had seen the grace of God. The numerous conversions worked by 
the grace of God. 

aU. “ The word ‘ all,’ too, in this passage is not without its signifi- 
cance. It communicates to the narrative an impression of diligent work, 
large sympathy, and copious success.” 

'with purpose of heart. Better, “ in the purpose of the heart ” (t^ 
irpodftret rTjs KapSias)^ i.e. with the fixed and determined resolution 
necessary. He presses home the truth that it is not ail to hegm well, but 
that only he who perseveres to the end that shall he saved. 

continue in the Lord. The Greek verb (vpaapeytty) signifies “ to abide,** 
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24. Quia erat vir bonus, 
et plenus Spiritu Sancto, et 
fide. Et apposita est multa 
turba Domino. 

25. Profectus est autem 
Barnabas Tarsum, ut quje- 
reret Saulum ; quern cum 
invenisset, perduxit An- 
tiochiam. 

26. Et annum totum con- 
versati sunt ibi in Ecclesia, 
etdocueruntturbam multain, 
ita ut cogiioininarentur pri- 
mum Antiochiro discipuli, 
Christiani. 


24. For he was a good man and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith. 
And a great multitude was added to 
the Lord. 

26. And Barnabas went to Tarsus, 
to seek Saul: whom when he had 
found he brought to Antioch. 

26. And they conversed there in 
the church a whole year : and they 
taught a great multitude, so that 
at Antioch the disciples were first 
named Christians. 


“ to persevere in.” These converts had to be prepared to face persecu- 
tion, and even death, for Christ’s sake. 

24. For he was a good man, St Luke gives the character of Barnabas 
(whom he must have known intimately) much in the same words as that 
of St Stephen (see supra, vi. 5). 

a great multitude. The word “ great ” must be taken relatively. In 
the original it signifies a sufficient number {Uavh$)y and is used much as 
the French employ “ assez,” and, like it, may mean a considerable 
number, not merely a few. Cf. “ II y avait un assez bon nombre de 
personnes pr^aentes.” 

is. Barnabas went to Tarsus, to seek Saul. From Antioch to Tarsus 
was a three days’ journey along the Roman road. Saul had been 
sent to Tarsus, his native city (xxii. 3), by the apostles (ix. 30). 
That Saul should have evangelized there, was a proof of the sincerity 
of his conversion, of his intrepidity, ana of his zeal for liis fellow- 
countrymen. 

26. in the church. In the assemblies where the disciples met for 
prayer and the reception of the sacraments. The phrase occurs again 
m the first epistle to the Corinthians : I hear that when you come together 
in the church, etc. (xi. 18). 

a whole year. This is one of the rare notes of time given by St 
Luke. 

a great multitude. See Annot. on verse 24. 

named, (xpntio^'^lo-ai.) The use of this verb in the Greek is peculiar. 
It signifies primarily “to do some business” (Lat. iiegotiari),; but as a 
man is often called after his trade, it gradually came to be vised as a 
synonym for “ to be named.” 

Christians. This title is only found in two other passages of the New 
Testament : — 

(A) And Agrippa taid to Paul ; In a little thou persuadest me to become a Christian 
(tnjra, xxvi. 

(V)) Let none o/ yon suj^er a» a nmrderer^ or a thief .... £ul if as d Christian, let him 
not be ashamed, but let him glorify Qod in that name (1 Pet. iv. 15-10). 

BK. I. 16 
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[cH. XI. L7~29. 


PREDICTION OF THE FAMINE 


27. In his autem diebus 
supervenerunt ab leroso- 
lymis prophetse Antiochiara ; 

28. Et surgens unus ex 
eis, nomine Agabus, signiB- 
cabat per Spiritum famem 
magnam futuram in universo 
orbe terrarum, quaj facta est 
sub Claudio. 

29. Discipuli autem, prout 
quis habebat, proposuerunt 
singuli in ministerium mit- 
tere habitantibus in ludoea 
fratribus ; 


27. And in these days there came 
prophets from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

28. And one of them named 
Agabus, rising up signified by the 
Spirit that there should be a great 
famine over the whole world, which 
came to pass under Claudius. 

29. And the disciples, every man 
according to his ability, proposed to 
send relief to the brethren who 
dwelt in J udea : 


27. in these days. While Saul and Barnabas were evangelizing in 
Antioch. 

prophets. See Annot. on xiii. 1. The gift of prophecy, in acconlance 
with the prediction of Joel (ii. 28), was Bestowed botli on men and on 
women in the primitive Church. Some of the brethren, however, were 
more permanently or more fully inspired than others, and these prophets 
were held in great esteem, and ranked next to the apostles. Cf. And 
God indeed hath set some in the churchy first apostles^ secondly prophetSf 
thirdly doctors^ after that miracles (1 Cor. xii. 28). In Acts xiii. 1 we 
find the names of some of these prophets recorded. 

from Jerusalem to Antioch. The Bezan text adds here : “ And there 
was much gladness, and when we were collected together one of them 
named Agabus spake and signified,’’ etc. 

28. hy the Spirit. By a sudden inspiration. Agabus, some twenty 
years later, also prophesied St Paul’s imprisonment (see xxi. 11). 

a great famine over the whole world. Lit. “ the inhabited earth ” (r^p 
otKovfiivrip\ i.e. over the whole Roman Empire, though not ecpially severe 
in every place at the same time. 

During the reign of Claudiue, 41-64 A.»., there were several severe famines, and in S3 
A.t>. the dearth was so great that people died of starvation. 

Eusebius states that the famine predicted by Agabus occurred in the fourth year of 
Claudius’ reign, 45 a.d. Helena, Queen of Adiabene (a province of Assyria), wh(» was then 
in Jerusalem, greatly alleviated the sufferings of the Jews by procuring them coru from 
E^pt and figs from Cyprus (Josephus, Antiq.^ xx, 2, 6). 

under Claudius, This is added by St Luke, and from these words we 
may infer that St Luke wrote after the death of that emperor, and that 
the prophecy was uttered before he ascended the throne. This is one of 
the chronological links which help us to determine within certain limits 
when the Acts of the Apostles was written (see Intro., p. 22). 

22. according to his ability. Lit. according as each man was prosper- 
ing ” 7i^ir0fntro). 

proposed to send relief Lit, “ to send for the service or mi riistry ” («!$ 
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30. Quod et fecerunt, mit- 
ten tes ad seniores per maims 
Baruabae et Sauli. 


30. Which also they did, spending 
it to the ancients, by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul. 


StaKoylay '^r€/x^pa^). They did not wait for the dearth, but anticipated it in 
faith and love. “ They no sooner believe but they bear fruit. Such was 
the good effect of the famine (St John Chrys.) ; it was an occasion of 
spiritual plenty, another example of good elicited from evil.” 

to the brethren who dioelt in Judea. We find the Gentile congregation 
on other occasions contributing to alleviate the sufferings of the j)oorer 
disciples of Jerusalem, e.g . — 

It hath pUasedthem of Macedonia and Aehaia to make a contribution for the poor of 
the saints that are in Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 26). 

Now conc€rnin[] the collections that are made for the saints, as I have given order to the 
churches of Galatia, so do ye also (1 Cor. xvi, 1. Sec also 2 Cor. ix.; Gal. ii. 10 ; etc.). 


Chapter XII 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH BY 
HEROD AGRIPPA 


1. Eodem autem tempore 
misit Herodcs rex maims, 
ut afliigeret quosdara de 
Ecclesia. 

2. Occidit autem lacobum 
fratrern loannis gladio. 


1. And at the same time Herod 
the king stretched forth his hands, 
to afflict some of the church. 

2. And he killed James the 
brother of John with the sword. 


1 . at the same time, — i.e. before the famine, probably while the 
prophets from Jerusalem were on their visit to Antioch, or between their 
visit and the return of Saul and Barnabas from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

Herod the Icing. Herod Agrippa I., son of Aristobulus and Bernice, and 
grandson of Herod the Great. 

stretched forth his hands. Lit. “he laid his hands upon” (^rre^oAfP ras 

X«*pas). 

This is the third persecution recorded in the Acts. The Church suffered 
at the hands of — 

(а) The Sadducees and the high-priest. 

(б) The Pharisees, seconded by the people. 

(c) Herod Agrippa I. 

This persecution of Herod seems to have been conducted on the principle of striking 
down the leaders only. As he attacked but two of the Twelve, we may infer that they 
were the only apostles left In Jerusalem at this time. 

to afflict. Lit. “ to do evil ” (KaKwaai). 

2. James the brother of Jolm. One of the Twelve. Tliere is no other 
reference in the New Testament to the death of an apostle. 

\oith the swtrrd. St James the Great, like St John the Bajitist, was 
beheaded (St Matt. xiv. 10). The Jews employed four different modes 
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THK ACTS OF THB APOSTLES 


[oh. XII. 8—4. 


8. VidoDS an tern quia 
placeret ludteis, ajiposuit ut 
appreheuderet et Petruin. 
Erant autom dies Azymomni. 

4. Quern cum apprehen* 
disset, misit in carcerem, 
tradens quatuor qiiateruioni- 
bus militum custodienduin, 


3. And seeing that it pleased the 
Jews, he proceeded to take up Peter 
also. Now it was in the days of 
the azymes. 

4. And when ho had apprehended 
him, he cast liim into prison, de- 
livering him to four files of soldiers 


of capital punishment, viz. stoning, burning at the stake, beheading, and 
strangling. 

St James appears to have been summarily executed without any previous trial. His 
prominent position as an apostle and his ardent zeal singled him out as a victim for 
Herod's tyranny. He was certainly not charged with blasphemy, or he would have been 
stoned. 

- 3. seeing that it pleased the Jews. This motive is in keeping with 
Herod’s character. 

he proceeded to take up. Lit. “ he proceeded to take ” (ir po(rid€To 
<rv\Xa^€Lv). A Hebraism expressing a climax. Cf. Again he sent the 
third, lit. “he proceeded to send a third” (St Luke xx. 12). 

the days of the azymes. Lit. “ the days of the bread without yeast ” 
(al 7ifi4pai rS>v hi^fxtav). On the day of the Pasch, Nisan 14, and for seven 
days after, the Jews ate only unleavened bread as a memorial of the 
haste which characterised their departure from Egypt, when the 
Israelites had no time to leaven the dough (Ex. xii. 34-39 ; Lev. xxiii. 6). 
St Luke refers to this feast in his gospel : Now the feast of unleavened 
bread, which is called the pasch, was at hand (xxii. 1). 

^ four fdes. Lit. “quaternions” (rtTpaSlois). The Romans were 
accustomed to deliver prisoners into the care of four quaternions, i.e. 
four files qf four men. These files kept the night watches in turn, two 
of the men being chained to the prisoner, the one to the left hand, the 
other to the right, while the remaining two kept watch outside the cell, 
one at the door of the inner wall, the other at that of the outer 
wall. 

After Pompey took Judea, the Jews adopted the Roman divisions of 
time. These varied in duration in certain localities, according to the 
seasons, since they depended on the rising and setting of the sun. These 
watches were — 

1. Even, 6 to 9 p.m. 

2. Midnight, 9 to 12 p.m. 

8. Cock-crowing, 12 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

4. Morning, 8 to 0 a.m. 

They were called indifferently the first watch, second, etc. : or simply. 
even, midnight, etc. 

The Jewish division of time included only three divisions ; the watches, 
or length of time the sentinels remained on duty, were — 

The first watch from sunset to 10 p.iu. 

„ middle mtch from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

„ morning watch from 2 a.m. to sunriBe. 
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volens post Pasclia producere 
euni ]>opulo. 

5. Et Petrus quidem sfr- 
vabatiir in carcere. O ratio 
autem fiebat sine inteniiis- 
sione ab Ecclesia ad Deum 
pro eo, 

6. Cum autem prodiic- 
turus eum esset Herodes, in 
ipsa nocte erat Petrus dor- 
miens inter duos milites, 
vinctus catenis duabus, et 


to be kept, intending after the pasch 
to bring him forth to the people. 

6. Peter therefore was kept in 
prison. But prayer was made with- 
out ceasing by the church unto God 
for him. 

6. And when Herod would have 
brought him forth, the same night 
Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains: 


after the pasch. Evidently St Peter was taken prisoner before the 
14tli of Nisan, in the year of Herod’s death, a.d. 44, and Herod intended 
to bring him to trial after Nisan 21. It is clear that St Peter’s imprison- 
ment lasted more than the one day of the Pasch, since St Luke uses the 
imperfect ^‘was being kept” in prison (lT7?pt?To). During a religions 
solemnity the Jews were not allowed to prosecute, and still less to 
■execute. 

to the people. This is another detail which confirms Josephus* 
'description of Herod’s character. 

5. Peter therefore was kept^ etc. Like our Lord, St Peter was im- 
prisoned at the Feast of the Pasch, but Herod was more scrupulous about 
the observance of the law forbidding trials and executions than the 
Sanhedrin had been. St Peter was probably kept in the royal prison 
in the city of Jerusalem, 

This was the third time he had been cast into prison, and it is possible that his 
previous miraculous deliverance was fresh in the memory of the prison authorities, and 
that, in consequence, special precautions were taken. 

prayer .... without ceasing. Lit. intense or earnest prayer.” The 
adjective used signifies primarily anything “stretched” or “taut” as a 
rope. {Unvhs.) Some MSS. give the adverb instead. The word is 
often applied to fervent supplication. Cf. Let men .... cry to the 
Lord with all their strength (iKnyus), (Jonas iii. 8). How incessantly and 
earnestly the Church prayed for her leader as the days of the feast were 
closing in, and marvellously did God reward their fervour ! 

6. when Herod woukf etc. Lit. “was about to bring,” etc. 

ahrhv irpody^tv). Evidently Herod proposed to bring St Peter to trial 
the very day that followed the night in which the apostle was 
miraculously delivered. 

the same night, God times His intervention to meet man’s necessities, 
and this should encourage us to trust Him with all confidence. 

Peter was sleeping, etc. “ What a picture we have here 1 The 
dungeon; the double chain fastening the prisoner to two soldiers; 
the other two soldiers of the quaternion keeping watch at the first and 
second ward, or station ; the iron gate securely fastened; the population 
of the great city expecting with the morning light to be gratified with 
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custodes ante ostium custo- 
diebant carcerem. 

7. Et ecce Angelus Do- 
mini adstitit, et lumen re- 
fulsit in habitaculo ; j>er- 
cussoque latere Petri, excita- 
vit eum, dicens : Surge velo- 
citer. Et ceciderunt catenae, 
de manibus eius. 

8. Dixit autem Angelus 
ad eum : Praecingere, et cal- 
cea te caligas tuas. Et fecit 
sic. Et dixit illi: Circiimda 


and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison. 

7. And behold an Angel of the 
Lord stood by him : and a light 
shined in the room : and he striking 
Peter on the side raised him up, 
saying : Arise quickly. And the 
chains fell off from his hands. 

8. And the Angel said to him: 
Gird thyself, and put on thy sandals. 
And he did so. And he said to 


the blood of the victim of their bigotry; the king having made his 
arrangements for the imposing spectacle which was to ingratiate him 
with his people, and obtain the applause he so dearly lovea ; and then 
the servant of Jesus Christ sleeping calmly under the shadow of God’s 
wings ; and a little way off, the Church keeping her solemn watch and 
pouring fourth her intensest prayers through the silence of the night ! 
And the issue, the triumph of the few and the weak over all the power 
of the many and the strong” {Pulpit Comm.^ p. 379). 

the keepers before the door^ etc. The two gaolers who were not chained 
to the prisoner. 

7. behold an angel of the Lord stood by. This is St Luke’s ordinary 
expression for an angelic apparition. The same words occur in his 
gospel (ch. ii. 9). 

a light shined in the room. The Greek word (oUrjfia) signifies a 
dwelling. The Athenians used it as a euphemism for cell or prison, a 
usage which St Luke follows here. What a startling contrast ; the 
apparition of a glorious angel from the courts of heaven in that dark 
dungeon, where St Peter and his companions were sleeping. The 
apostle had seen angels on other occasions, e.g, at the Ascension, and 
vmen he was imprisoned the second time (ch. v. 19). 

striking Peter on the side. Keble represents St Peter as dreaming of 
his execution, and mistaking the touch of his angel for that of the 
executioner. 

“ His dream is changed— the tyrant’s voice 
Calls to that last of glorious deeds ; 

But 118 he rises to rejoice, 

Not Herod, but an angel leads." 

raised him up. Lit. “awoke him” (ijyeipfy avr6p), Peter having 
awoke, obeyed the angel’s command and rose quickly. The gaolers Btill 
slept. 

chains fell off* Probably before St Peter arose, or he would have 
disturbed the keepers to whom he was chained. 

8. Qird thyself* The outer garment was left loose during sleep. 

put on thy sandals* Lit. “bind under,” etc. {virobrjarai)* The sandals 
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CH. XII. 

tibi vestimentum tuuin, et 
aequere me. 

9. Et exiens sequebatur 
eum, et nesciebat quia verum 
est, quod fiebat per Auge- 
lum : existimabat autem ae 
visum videre. 

10. Traiiseuntes autem 
primam et secundam custo- 
diam, venerunt ad portarn 
ferream, quaj ducit ad civi- 
tatem, quae ultro aperta est 
eis. Et exeuntes procease- 
runt vicum uinim ; et con- 
tiimo discessit Angelus ab eo. 

11. Et Petrus ad se re- 
versus, dixit ; Nunc scio 


him : Cast thy garment about thee, 
and follow me. 

9. And going out he followed him, 
and he knew not that it was true 
which was done by the Angel : but 
thought he saw a vision. 

10. And passing through the first 
and the second ward, they came to 
the iron gate that leadeth to the 
city, which of itself opened to them. 
And going out, they passed on 
through one street: and immedi- 
ately the Angel departed from him. 

11. And Peter coming to himself, 
said : Now I know in very deed 


were bound under tbe feet of the wearer. The Greeks had a proverb 
that a man pressed for time should not stop to bind on his sandals. 

Cast thy garment, etc. The outer cloak or “abba,” which was put 
aside during the night. The angel gives all these commands quietly ; no 
great haste is indicated ; all the details inspire perfect security. These 
various actions proved to St Peter the reality of the apparition. It 
was no dream, since he afterwards stood in the street wearing his mantle 
and having his sandals on his feet, 

10. the iron gate. This naturally would have been an impediment to St 
Peter’s escaping from the prison. We are not told if it closed again as 
on a previous occasion, when the doors were found shut with all diligence 
(ch. V. 23). 

that leadeth to the city. According to Lightfoot, the prison stood 
betw^een the two city walls — the inner and the outer — and the house of 
Mary was within the inner city. 

of itself opened to them. Lit. “the gate moving itself, was opened” 
[avTOfiarr} ijvoix^v avroTs). Cf, the Latin “sua sponte.” 

going out. The Bezan text (Codex D) adds here, “ they descended 
seven steps.” All the graphic touches in this narrative shew the 
narrator to have been one well acquainted with the localities mentioned. 

the Angel departed. He disappeared (iireVTt;) as suddenly as he had 
appeared. If it w^as St Peter’s guardian angel who delivered him, then, 
though he disappeared, he remained invisibly with him. 

11. Peter coming to himself. So far St P^ter believed himself to be in 
a trance, but his surroundings soon convinced him that it was a reality. 

Now I know. This detail was probably furnished by St Peter himself. 
No other human being knew his subjective impressions, though the 
Holy Spirit could have revealed them to St Luke. 
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[CH. xn. 12-18. 


that the Lord hath sent his Angel, 
and hath delivered me out of the 
hand of Herod, and from all the 
expectation of the people of the 
Jews. 

12. And considering, he came to 
the house of Mary the mother of 
John, who was surnamed Mark, 
where many were gathered together 
and praying. 

13. And when he knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came to 
hearken, whose name was Rhode. 

hath sent his Angel. The Catholic Church teaches that the angels, the 
lowest class of the nine choirs of pure spirits, are sent on earth to 
minister to man at God’s bidding. Cf. Are they not all ministering 
spirits^ sent to minister for them, who shall receive the inheritance of 
salvation? (Heb. i. 14). 

Special stress is laid in the Acts on the ministrations of angels. (See v. 19, viii. 26, 
xii. 7, 23, xxvii. 23.) 

all the expectation, etc. They were expecting to be gratified with a 
second execution, which would do greater injury to the cause of the 
Nazarenes than that of St James. 

12. considering. The word {(rwiZHtv) implies having taken in all the 
bearings of the situation. 

Mary the mother of John, etc. This Mary was the sister of Barnabas ; 
since Mark, her son, was his cousin-german (Col. iv. 10). It is 
generally believed that Jesus instituted the Holy Eucharist in her 
house, and in that same Cenacle the Holy Spirit descended at 
Pentecost Here, therefore, was the first Christian church, and it was 
used for those Christian devotions and rites which were not identical 
with Jewish religious observances. 

were gathered together. Better, “ had assembled themselves and were 
praying” {crwri^poiefiivoi #cal 7rpo<rtvx^f*^^voi). The English rendering does 
not express the tense force of the originaL 

13. the door of the gate. The gateway or porch was entered through a 
wicket, at whicn St Peter stood knocking. 

damsel. It was usual to employ women to attend to the door. Thus 
we read of a portress being employed in the palace of the high-priest 
(St John xviii. 16 ; St Matt. xxvi. 69). 

to hearken.^ A Greek idiom for “ answering the door.” Listening was 
the preliminary stejp to answering. During these troubled times a 
knock in the dead of the night was calculated to inspire terror, for the 
persecutor might be seeking other victims. 


vere quia misit Dominus 
Angelum smim, et eripuitme 
fle maiiu Herodis, et de omni 
Wpectatione plebis ludaeo- 
rum. 


12. Consideransque, venit 
ad domiim Mari®, matris 
loannis, qui cognominatus 
est Marcus, ubi erant multi 
congregati, et orantes. 

18. Pulsante autem eo 
ostium ianuse, process! t 
puella ad audiendum, no- 
mine Rhode. 
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14. Et ut cognovit vocem 
Petri, prfe gaudio non apemit 
ianuam, sed intro cun'ens 
nuntiavit stare Petrum ante 
ianuani. 

15. At illi dixerunt ad 
earn ; Insaiiis. Ilia autem 
affirmabat sic se habere. 
Ill i autem dicebant : Augelus 
eius est. 

16. Petrus autem perse- 
verabat pul sans. Cum au- 
tem aperuissent, viderunt 
eum, et obstupuerunt. 

17. Annuens autem eis 
manu ut tacerent, narravit 
quomodo Dominus eduxisset 
eum de carcere, dixitque : 


14. And as soon as she knew 
Peter's voice, she opened not the 
gate for joy, but running in slie told 
that Peter stood before the gate. 

15. But they said to her : Thou 
art mad. But she affirmed that it 
was so. Then said they : It is liis 
Angel. 

IG. But Peter continued knocking. 
And when they had opened, they 
saw him, and were astonished. 

17. But he beckoning to them 
with his hand to hold their peace, 
told how the Lord had brought him 
out of prison, and he said: Tell 


Rhode. The word signifies a “rose,” whence our word “rhodo- 
dendron,” i.e. rose tree. St Luke, with his usual careful attention to 
details, gives the name of the damsel. 

14. she knew Peter’s voice. This proves that St Peter was a frequent 
guest at the house of Mary, and throws a light on St Peter’s words 
respecting J ohn Mark, her son. Cf. The Church that is in Babylon {i.e. 
Borne) .... salnteth you : and so doth my son Mark (1 St Pet. v. 13). 

15. Thou art mad. Although the brethren were praying so earnestly 
for St Peter, they could not at first realize that God had so literally 
answered their prayer as to deliver St Peter a second time by a miracle, 
hence they concluded that Bhode was mistaken. 

she affirmed. The original is much stronger, “ she was vehemently 
affirming” (SdVxup/fcTo) ; she kept on assuring them that it was really 
St Peter. 

It is his Angel. Lightfoot asserts that the Jews believed that each 
man had a guardian angel, who, when he rendered himself visible, took 
the form of his charge and appeared as his double {Hora: Hebr.^ in h. 1.). 
Perhaps they thought St Peter to be already killed, and that his dis- 
embodied spirit had come to visit them. 

17. beckoning to them with his hand. It was a motion of the hand to 
restrain the impetuosity of his hearers, which might cause the news of 
his deliverance to be noised about. Further, as it was evidently God’s 
will that St Peter should escape from Herod, he wished to give the news 
briefly, and to depart immediately before daylight. The same expression 
occurs in ch. xxi. 40 : Paul beckoned with his hand to the people. The 
precise details given in these narratives shew that it was obtained from 
aji eye-witness. The Greek expression signifies literally “ to wave the 
hand downwards ** (KaTa<r*i<ras .... tj? 
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[cH. XII. 18-20. 


Nuntiate lacobo et fratribua 
haec. Et egressus, abiit in 
alium locum. 


these things to James and to the 
brethren. And going out ho went 
into another place. 


James, St James tlie Less, son of Alpheus, and “ brother of the Lord,” 
who was the first bishop of Jerusalem. 

the brethren. The ancients of the church in Jerusalem. 
into another place. St Peter probably left the territories of Herod 
and preached the Gospel in other parts. According to Eusebius and 
St Jerome, he paid a visit to Rome. Some writers think St Peter went 
to Antioch. 


DEPUTATION OF THE TYRIANS AND SIDONIANS. 
DEATH OF HEROD AGRIPPA 


18. Facta autem die, erat 
non parva turbatio inter 
milites, quidnam factum 
esset de Petro. 

19. Ilerodes autem cum 
reqiiisisset eum, et non in- 
venisset, inquisitione facta 
de custodibus, iussit eos 
duci ; descender! sque a ludsea 
in Caesaream, ibi commo- 
ratus est. 

20. Erat autem iratus 
Tyriis et Sidoniis. At illi 


18. Now when day was come, 
there was no small stir among the 
soldiers, what was become of Peter. 

19. And when Herod had sought 
for him, and found him not ; having 
examined the keepers, he commanded 
they should be put to death : and 
going down from Judea to Cesarea, 
he abode there. 

20. And he was angry with the 
Tyrians and the Sidoniaiis. But 


18. when day was come. On the morrow of St Peter’s deliverance, or 
the dawn of the same day. 

no small stir. The guards knew that their lives were in danger, as 
their prisoner had escaped, 

19. they should he put to death. Lit. “ that they should be led away ” 
(liTrax^rivat), as a prelude to being executed. Cf. They led him away to 
crucify him (St Matt, xxvii. 31). 

to Cesarea. Herod usually dwelt here ; he had probably only gone up 
to Jerusalem to keep the Paschal festivities. 

20. he was angry. Better, “he was greatly displeased” 54 

Bv^ofiax^v). 

Tyrians and the Sidonians. Natives of Tyre and Sidon, two maritime 
cities, about twenty miles apart, on the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. Tyre stands partly on the mainland and partly on an island. 
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unanimes venerunt ad eum, 
et persuaso Blasto, qui erat 
super cubiculum regis, postu- 
labant paceiri, eo quod ale- 
rentur regiones eorum ab 
illo. 

21. Statute autem die, 
Herodes vestitus veste regia, 
sedit pro tribuiiali, et con- 
tiouabatur ad eos. 

22. Populus autem accla- 
mabat : Dei voces, et non 
homiuis. 


they with one accord came to him, 
and having gained Blast us, who was 
the king's chamberlain, they desired 
peace, because their countries were 
nourished by him. 

21. And upon a day appointed, 
Herod being arrayed in kingly 
apparel, sat in the judgment-seat, 
and made an oration to them. 

22. And the people made acclama- 
tion, saying: It is the voice of a 
god, and not of a man. 


These cities had certain independent civic rights, but were under the 
protection of Rome. 

gained Blastus. Lit. “persuaded” (irtiffayrts) by bribing him. As 
Blastiis was the king’s chamberlain, he would have opportunities of 
speaking with the king. 

desired peace^ — i.e. friendly relations. Herod had no power to make 
war. The difficulty touched the commerce of the two seaports. 

their countries were nourished. As early as King Solomon’s days, 
Tyre and Sidon drew their supplies of corn and oil from Galilee and 
other parts of Palestine. Herod, who had greatly enlarged Cesarea, 
was endeavouring to make it the great commercial city of Palestine, and, 
ill consequence, some of the trade must have been diverted from the 
other Phoenician seaports. It has also been suggested that the scarcity, 
which developed into a dearth, had led to a falling off of the import 
trade. 

21. a day appointed. According to Josephus, Herod was “ exhibiting 
shows,” i.e. games, in order “to make vows for the emperor’s safety” 
{Antiq.., xix., viii. 2). It has been suggested that these festive and votive 
games were in honour of Claudius’ return from Britain after having 
conquered the Britons and taken Colchester. Claudius returned to 
Rome early in a.d. 44, the year of Herod’s death. 

other commentators suggest tliat on this occasion Herod Agrippa was celebrating the 
quinquennial games established by Herod the Great in memory of the dedication of 
CeBarea in B.O. 10, but these games could not fall in a.d. 44. Nor could he have been 
celebniting the birthday of Claudius, which fell on August 1, since Herod died soon after 
the Passover of A.D. 44. (For further information on this subject see Lewin's Liife and 
Epintles of St Paul, vol. i. p. 111.) 

in the judgment-seat. The king sat in the public theatre, upon a high 
platform {fi-npo), whence he could command a good view of the games 
and be seen by all the people. 

22. It is the voiccy etc. Rackham remarks on this passage : “ This did 
not mean much. Orientals were quite accustomed to the deification of 
their monarchs.” 
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23. Coiifestim autem per- 
cussit eum Angelus Domini, 
eo quod non dedisset ho- 
norem Deo ; et consiimptus 
a vermibus, exspiravit. 

24. Verbiim autem Do- 
mini crescebat, et multipli- 
cabatur. 

25. Barnabas autem et 
Saulus reversi sunt ab lero- 
solymis, expleto miiiisterio, 
assurapto loanne, qui cogiio- 
minatus est Marcus. 


23. And forthwith an Angel of 
the Lord struck him, because he 
had not given the honour to God : 
and being eaten up by worms, he 
gave up the ghost. 

24. But the word of the Lord 
increased and multiplied. 

25. And Barnabas and Saul re- 
turned from Jerusalem, having ful- 
filled their ministry, taking with 
them John, who was surnamed 
Mark. 


23. an Angel of the Lord struck him. This is the ordinary Scriptural 
expression, signifying that the primary cause of death was a divine 
judgment. Cf. And when the angel of the Lord had stretched out his hand 
over Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord had pity on the affliction, and said to 
the angel that slew the people: It is enough; now hold thy hand (2 Kings 
xxiv. 16). 

The messenger of death did not shew himself either to Herod or the people. The 
judgment of God was the primary cause of Herod’s death, the terrible disease of which 
he died was the secondary cause. Note the antithesis in the two narrations given in this 
twelfth chapter. To St Peter, the angel of the Lord appears us a messenger of life ; to 
Herod, there is no apparition, the angel of death accomplishes his mission of death 
unseen. 

eaten up by worms. Whatever disease this may have been of which 
Herod died, it seems to have been inflicted as a punishment of pride. 
The same death overtook the tyrant Antiochus, and the symptoms 
which the sacred historian records are mentioned by Josephus in his 
account of Herod’s sufferings. Cf. But the Lord the God of Israel, that 
seeth all things, struck him with an incurable and an invisible plague. For 
as socm as he had ended these words, a dreadful pain in his bowels came 
upon him, and bitter torments of the inner parts. So that worms marmed 
out of the body of this man, and whilst he lived in sorrow and pain, his flesh 
fell off, and the filthiness of his smell was noisome to the army (2 Mach. ix. 
6,9). 

Tertullian, in his epistle to Scapula, speaks of this punishment being indicted on 
Claudius Lucius Herminianus, who had cruelly persecuted the Christians. 

he gave up the ghost. See Annot. on v. 5. 

24. the word of the Lord, etc. The persecutor was struck down in his 
pride and eaten up by worms, but the Church of Christ pursued her 
triumphal march. The “ seed,” which is “ the word of God,” had been 
watered by the blood of the martyr St James the Great. 

25. Barnabas and Saul, etc. St Luke resumes here the thread of the 
history from ch. xi. 30. Barnabas and Saul had been sent to Jerusalem 
with the alms of the faithful. 

It is urobable that they kept the Pasch there, and that afterwards they returned te 
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Antioch. If this supposition be correct, then they were in the house of Mary when Ht 
Peter visited the Christians who were there praying for him. The mention of their 
having taken John Mark back with them shews tliat Saul met liim in Jerusalem. 
Baniaims would naturally dwell with his companions under his sister’s roof during his 
stay in Jerusalem. It is not stated that they remained there until after Herod’s death. 

Note. — From the thirteenth chapter to the end of the Acts, with the 
exception of the narration of the First Assembly in Jerusalem, St Luke 
treats only of the “ Acts of St Paul ” and of his first three missionary 
journeys. Hitlierto, the sacred historian had confined himself to the 
“ Acts of St Peter” and of the deacons, and to the progress of the Gospel 
in the sphere first allotted to the apostles by Jesus Christ Himself : 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and in Samaria. The apostles left 
Jerusalem some twelve years after the Ascension, and St Luke does not 
mention any of the Twelve again except incidentally. He proceeds to 
relate solely what concerns Saul and Barnabas, and more particularly 
he details the work of the former, who was called by God to evangelize 
the Gentiles. In the last sixteen chapters of the Acts we have a 
relation of St Paul’s missionary journeys even to the uttermost parts of 
the civilized world, and St Luke brings out clearly into relief the 
direct intervention of the Holy Spirit in inspiring and directing the 
missionary labours of St Paul and Barnabas. 


Chapter XIII 

ST PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

HIS VISIT TO CYPRUS 

1. Erant autem in Ec- 1. Now there were in the church 

prophoteTeT^dMtores, ‘Tn was at Antioch, prophets and 

quibus Barnabas, et Simon, doctors, among whom was Barnabas, 


1. at Antioch. For the foundation of the Christian Church at Antioch 
see ch. xi. 19-20 and Annotations. 

prophets. Those who, in virtue of a special gift of the Holy Ghost, 
were enabled to foretell future events, to reveal the unknown, and (in 
its widest sense) to explain and interpret diflicult passages of the 
Scriptures, or any other matters connected with Christian doctrine or 
practical piety. 

Cf. He that prophesieth, speaketh to men unto edification and exhortation and com/ort 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). The prophets were a recognized order iu the early Churcli. 

doctors. Those who had received the spiritual gift of explaining the 
doctrines of^ the Christian faith, and of enlightening the intelligence 
on these points. 

The doctors ranked below the prophets. Of. And God indeed hath set some in the 
chureh, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly doctors (1 Cor. xil. 28), 
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qui vocabatur Niger, et 
Lucius Cyreiieiisis, et Ma- 
nahen, qui erat Herodis 
Tetrarcbse collactanoua, et 
Saulus. 


and Simon who was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Cyrene, and Manahen, 
who was the foster-brother of Herod 
the tetrarch, and Saul. 


Barnabas. Having been sent by the church of Jerusalem to guide 
and assist the church in Antioch (ch. xi. 22), Barnabas is named first 
here, later on Saul takes precedence. 

Simon who was called Niger. “ Simon ” is a Hebrew name, and the 
Latin word “Niger” signifies “black.” The Jews frequently added a 
second name (non- Jewish), especially when residing out of Palestine. 
It has been conjectured that this Simon was an African proselyte. 

Lucius of Gyrene. He may be the kinsman mentioned by St Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans. Cf. Timothy^ my fellow-labourer^ saluteth 
yoUy and Lucius^ and JasoUj and Sosipater^ my kinsmen (xvi. 21). It 
is also very probable that he was one of the men of Cyprus and Cyrene^ 
who founded the church at Antioch and evangelized the Greeks (see 
xi. 20). 

Some commentators identify this Lucius with St Luke, but the names are radically 
different, as Lucaa is an abbreviation of Lucanus, not of Lucius. 

Manahen .... the foster-brother, etc. Josephus relates that a certain 
Essene prophet, named Manahem, predicted to Herod the Great, while 
yet a boy, that he should one day be a powerful king. When the 

f rophecy was accomplished, Herod shewed great favour to the Essenes, 
t is therefore very probable that the Manahem mentioned by St Luke 
was the son or grandson of this Essene prophet. 

The correct orthography is " Manahem ” as it is spelt in the Hebrew, but as the Greek 
never places an “ m " at the end of a word, St Luke substitutes an “n ” and writes 
(Mavaijv) Manahen. 

Herod the tetrarch. Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great and 
brother of Archelaus. The Greek word here translated {<rvvTpo<l>os) 
foster-brother^^ may mean one nourished by the same mother, or a 
“playmate.” The Vulgate favours the former rendering (collactaneus). 
Both Antipas and Archelaus were in exile in Gaul when St Paul 
started on his first journey ; the former was at Lyons, the latter at 
Vienne. Mahahem was evidently a man of good position ; thus we 
see that the Church was recruiting converts from the higher classes of 
society, 

“The one (Manahem) is a prophet; the other (Herod) killed one of the greatest of 
prophets. It is not on our circumstances, but on our heart that our eternal happiness 
depends. In all states of life, ‘ one is taken, the other left ' " (Wordsworth). 

Saul. He is named last because he had not yet come prominently 
forward as the Apostle of the Gentiles. He knew his mission, but he 
awaited God’s hour. A few writers have conjectured from the phrasing 
of the original Greek that the first three mentioned were prophets, 
and the last two, Manahem and Saul, doctors, but tliis theory does not 
harmonize with St Paul’s own words : What shall I profit you, unless I 
speak to you either in revelation, or in knowledge, or in prophecy, or in 
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2. Ministrantibus aiitem 2. And as they were ministering 

Eif5r5i,ss“i!£r; 5?, noiy 

Segregate mihi Saulum, et Ghost Said to them: Separate me 

doctrine ? (1 Cor. xiv. 6). From these words we see that St Paul was 
also a prophet, unless, indeed, he received the gift of prophecy at a 
later period. 

“ The various connections and nationalities of the men who are here named are worthy 
to be noticed when we reflect on the work which was to have its beginning from Antioch. 
One a Oypriote, another a (’yrenian, another a Jew, but from his double name accustomed 
to mix among non-Jews, one a connection of the Iduniean house of Herod, and Sanl the 
heaven-appointed Apostle of the Hentilcs, — the list may bo deemed in some sort typical 
of ‘all the world,’ into which the (lospel was now to go forth” (Luinby, Greek Testa- 
meat, p. 2J9). 

2. ministering. (\€irovpyovvT<aif.) The Greek word “leitourgia” has 
an interesting civil and religious history. It originally signified any 
service rendered to the state by a private citizen, e.g. fitting out a 
vessel, providing games, giving food to the poor, etc. When the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, this word was adopted 
by the translators as an equivalent for the Hebrew word usually 
rendered “ministration,” whence it came to be applied to any public 
service of the Temple ; thence it passed into the Christian terminology, 
and, in the third century, was almost exclusively confined to the office 
for the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. From it we derive our 
word “ Liturgy,” which has the same meaning. The word “ ministering ” 
in this passage undoubtedly includes the celebration of the Hmy 
Eucharist, for the distinctive act of Christian worship would not have 
been omitted on such a solemn occasion. 

fasting. This is a proof that fasting was jjractised in the primitive 
Church. 

From the special intervention of the Holy Spirit, we may conclude that the Church 
of Antioch had undertaken this solemn ministry and fast in order to obtain from God 
some indication of His Will as regards the work of evangelizing. “In the Cenacle of 
Jerusalem, and witVi the assurance that the solemn moment was at hand, the community 
of Antioch were united in prayer and fasting. When serious resolutions have to be 
taken and hazardous enterprises attempted, then silence, mortiflcation, and the eleva- 
tion of the soul to God invite Him to reveal His AVili” (Mgr. le Camus, L'ceuvre des 
Apotres, vol, ii. p. 8). 

the Holy Ghost said, etc. Both the Divinity and Personality of the 
Holy Spirit are here implied. The Church Avas praying to the Lord, and 
the Holy Spirit rejdied and pointed out those whom He had chosen, one 
of whom, Saul, had previously been called by our Lord Himself. This 
communication was made through the lips of the prophets, since the 
Spirit spoke “io them." It Avas evidently not made known by an 
interior prompting, experienced by one person only, as when Philip 
was sent to Gaza (see viii. 29). 

Separate me. Lit. “set apart to me” (^Acpoplcran H p-oi). In the 
Septuagint this same verb is used of any person or thing consecrated 
to God : e.g. of the consecration of the first-born, of the Levite, of the 
high-priest, also of the wave-offering, and of certain portions of the 
victims. The urgency of the command is shewn by the adverb 5^, 
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Bamabam in opus, ad quod 
assumpsi eoa. 

8. Tunc ieiun antes et 
orantes, imponentesque eis 
manus, dimiserunt illos. 

4. Et ipsi qaidera missi a 
Spiritu Sancto abierunt Se- 
luciam, et inde navigaverunt 
Oyprum. 

5. Et cum venissent Sala- 
minam, preedicabant verbum 


Saul and Barnabas, for the work 
whereunto I have taken them. 

3. Then they fasting and praying, 
and imposing their hands upon 
them, sent them away. 

4. So they being sent by the Holy 
Ghost, went to Seleucia : and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus. 

6. And when they were come to 
Salamina, they preached the word 


“now,” “truly,” or “indeed,” which has no counterpart in our rendering. 
It may be compared to the use of “.done” in French {cf, Dites-moi done). 

for the work^ etc., — i.e. of evangelizing the Gentiles. 

I have taken them. The office of the priesthood in all its degrees 
presupposes a divine call. 

Thus in the epistle to the Hebrews we read : Neither doth any man take the honour 
to himself (i.e. of the high-priesthood), but he that is called by God, as Aaron teas(v. 4). 
And again, in the epistle to the Romans, St Paul asks : How shall they hear without a 
preacher f And how shall they preach unless they be sent ? (x. 14-16). 

3. fasting and praying. This was evidently a special “ ministry ” 
distinct from that mentioned in verse 1, and a preparation for the 
laying on of hands which followed. 

imposing their hands. It is generally held by Catholic theologians 
that, by this outward sign, Saul and Barnabas received the episcopal 
character. 

others are of opinion that the laying on of hands was a dismissal ceremony, which 
signified tliat they went forth with the full sanction and blessing of the Church. 

sent them qway. Although these two were divinely chosen, yet the in- 
strumentality of the legitimate rulers of the Church was not passed over. 

4 . being sent by the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit also directed their 
course. 

Seleucia. This seaport of Antioch stood some five miles from the 
mouth of the Orontes, and was called “ Seleucia by the sea.” It was 
founded by Seleucus Nicator in b.c. 300. Seleucia was about sixteen 
miles from Antioch. 

Cyprus. This was the native country of Barnabas. 

5. Salamina. This was the nearest Cyprian port, situated at the eastern 
side of the island on the modern Bay of Famagusta. Salamis is the 
more correct form of the word. It was one of the seventeen large towns 
of Cyprus, and had a considerable Jewish population. The old harbour 
is now nearly silted up, and only ruins mark the site of the ancient 
city. The foundation of the new city of Famagusta by the Venetians 
caused the old town to be utterly neglected. The journey from Seleucia 
to Salamis covered about one hundred miles. On a clear day the island 
of Cyprus ia visible from the Syrian coast The old town is said to 
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of God in the synagogues of tlie 
Jews. And they had John also in 
their ministry. 

6. And when they had gone 
through the whole island as far as 
Paphos, they found a certain man a 
magician, a false prophet, a Jew, 
whose name was Bar-jesu, 

have received its name from its founder Teucer, son of Telamon, king 
of Salamis, in memory of that celebrated island. 

synagogues. In a large city like Salamis, there must have been several 
synagogues. St Paul habitually began by addressing the Jews (see la/m, 
xiv. 1, xvii. 2, xviii. 4, xix. 8), but when they rejected his teaching he 
turned to the Gentiles. 

they had John also, etc. See Annot. on ch. xii. 12. It is probable 
that he assisted the apostles by baptizing, as they rarely conferred this 
sacrament themselves. The word ‘‘ ministry ” is also used in the New 
Testament of the chazzan, or minister of the synagogue. 

6. Paphos, A town on the west of the island, now known as BafTa, 
on the banks of a stream some seven and a half miles north-west of tin*, 
old city of Paphos. Its port, once spacious and safe, is now choked 
up with mud and debris, and is consequently unsafe. 

Paphos was celebrated for the famous temple of Aphrodite, whose wor- 
ship was introduced into the island by the Phoenicians, who had received 
it from the Assyrians. The goddess was worshipped under the symbol 
of a block of stone cut in the form of a trnncjited cone, and sacred doves 
were kept in her honour. Incense was the only sacrifice offered at her 
shrine, and once a year there was a great procession to the most ancient 
shrine of the island, that of Old Paj)hos. 

a magician. Here used in a bad sense, as in ch. viii. 9, on -which 
see the annotation. From classical literature, we learn that Oriental 
impostors, by their spells and charms, obtained a great ascendency over 
the Romans. Conybeare and Howson give a vivid word-picture of this 
prevailing evil. 

“ The Gods of Ejrypt and niryjna found unfailing V{tt;irie3. Before the close of the 
republic, the temples of Isis and Serapis had been more than once erected, destroyed 
and renewed. . . . The more remote distriols of Asia Minor sent their itinerant sooth- 
sayers ; Syria sent her music and her medicines ; Chaldiea her ‘ Babylonian nunibers ’ and 
• mathematical calculations.’ To these corrupters of the people of Itomulus we must add 
one more Asiatic nation, the nation of the Israelites ■ and it is an instructive employment 
to observe that, while some members of the Jewish people were rising, by the Divine 
power, to the highest position ever occupied by men on earth, otliers were sinking 
themselves, and others along with them, to the lowest and most contemptible degi*ada- 
tlon. . . . Eminent men of the declining republic, and the absolute sovereigns of the 
early empire, were tainted and enslaved by the same superstitions. The great Marius 
had in his camp a Syrian, probably a Jewish prophetess, by whose divinations he 
regulated the progress of his campaigns. As Brutus, at the beginning of the republic, 
had visited the oracle of Delphi, so P.ompey, Crassus, and Caasar, at the close of the 
republic, when the oracles were silent, sought information from Oriental astrology ' 
[hifs and pp. 118-119). 

)7 


Dei in synagogis ludaeorum. 
Habebant autem et loannem 
in ministerio. 

6. Et cum perambul assent 
universam insulam us(]ue 
Paphum, invenerunt quem- 
dam virum magum pseudo- 
prophetam, ludfeiim, cui 
nomen erat Bariesu. 
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7. Qui erat cum procon- 
sule Sergio Paulo, viro pru- 
dente. Hie, accersitis Bar- 
naba et Saulo, desiderabat 
audire verbum Dei. 


8. Resistebat autem ill is 


7. Who was with the proconsul 
Sergius Paulus, a prudent man. 
He, sending for Barnabas and 
Saul, desired to hear the word of 
God. 

8. But Elynias the magician (for 


a false jjrophet. Christ had foretold that false prophets would arise, 
e.g. — Mmiy false prophets shall rise^ and shall seduce many (St Matt, 
xxiv. 11). St John, who had heard these words uttered by Christ, 
lived to see them fulfilled. (Many false prophets are gone out into the 
world ) — 1 St John iv. 1.) 

Bar-jesu, This is a patronymic (son of Jesus), not the man’s own 
name. 

7 . who was with the 2 ^roconsul, — i.e. attached to his suite ; his constant 
companion. 

the proconsul, (ri avOwArtp.) St Luke uses the technical Greek 
word for the Latin “proconsul.” The use of this term is a striking 
proof of St Luke’s historical accuracy. When the provinces were 
first divided between the emperor and the senate, Cyprus was 
placed under Augustus, and, in consequence, was governed by a pro- 
praetor. But according to Dion Cassius (liii. 13, liv. 4) the island was 
afterwards transferred to the senate, and was henceforth governed by 
a proconsul who held office for one year only. Ancient coins have 
been found which prove that, under Claudius, Cyprus was governed 
by a proconsul. Sergius Paulus, as proconsul, had been chosen by lot j 
he had his lictors and the fasces were carried before him, but no 
soldiers were under him, as cohorts were not quartered in senatorial 
provinces. The imperial provinces w'ere under a military governor,,, 
in command of a resident cohort. 

Note. — An ancient Cyprian coin has been found bearing on the obverse 
the head and name of Claudius, and on the reverse this inscription of 
the Cyprians — “Under Cominus Proclus, Proconsul.” This Cominus 
Proclus is thought to have been the immediate successor of Sergius 
Paulus. 

Sergius Paulus. This proconsul is unknown to history, but the 
name occurs in Galen’s works. The reference, however, cannot be to 
the governor mentioned by St Luke, but to one who lived about one 
hundred years later. 

sending. Saul and Barnabas did not seek him, but they accepted his 
invitation. The governor’s residence was in New Paphos. 

8 . Elymas. The name is probably derived from the Arabic, “elim* 
(pi. oulema), meaning a wizard or magician. Codex Bezae (D) gives 
“ Etoiroas.” 

This is an example of a Jew having two names, one national, the 
other foreign. 
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Elyrnas magus, (sic enim iu- 
ter|)retatur iiomen eius) qua*- 
rens avertere proconsiilem a 
fide. 

9. Saulus autem, qui et 
Paulus, repletus Spiritu 
Sancto, intuens in eiim, 

10, Dixit; 0 plene omni 
dolo et omni fallacia, fili 


SO his name is interpreted) with- 
stood them, seeking to turn away 
the proconsul from the faith. 

9. Then Saul, otherwise Paul, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, looking 
upon him, 

10. Said: 0 full of all guile, and 
of all deceit, child of the devil, 


There ie a paragraph in Pliny’s Natural History which may refer to Elymas and his 
disciples : “ There is anotlier school of magic which springs from Moses and Jannes who 
were Jews, hut many thousand years later than Zoroaster, so much more recent is the 
school of Cyprus ” (xxx. 1). 

withstood them. Elymas imitated the conduct of the Egyptian 
magicians. Cf. Now as Jannes and Mambres resisted Moses, so these also 
resist the truth, men corru^^ted in mind, reprobate concerning the faith 
(2 Tim. iii. 8). 

to turn away the proconsul from the faith. The Bezan text adds 
here, “becfiuse he was listening with much pleasure to them.” 

9. Then Saul, othemmse Paul. There are three theories as regards the 
adoption of the name of ‘‘ Paul,” by which Saul is henceforth spoken of 
in the Acts, and w’hich he always gives himself in his epistles : — 

1. It was a Roman name he ha<l always borne, but which he did not generally use 
until his first missionary journey, when he came continually in contact with Gentiles. 

2. He took it in honour of Sergius Paulus, the proconsul, just as Scipio took the name 
of Africanus after his conquests in that continent (St Jerome, L'pis. ad Philem,). 

3. As “ Paulus ” signifies “ little,” Saul adopted it out of humility, as the least of the 
apostles. (Noinen elegit ut se ostendoret parvuni,-— St Aug., de Spir. et Lit., c. 7). 

The first of these explanations is the one which is most generally 
accepted, especially as we know that the Jews were accustomed to adopt 
a foreign name when mixing with Gentiles, e.g. John Mark, Barsabas 
Justus, Simon Niger. Hence we may infer that among the Hebrews the 
apostle was known as Saul, and among the Gentiles as Paul. The 
similarity of the two names probably led to the adoption of the latter. 
It was certainly not in keeping with St Paul’s character to adopt the 
name of Paul in honour of the governor. 

filled with the Holy Ghost. The sequel proved him to be inspired, 
for immediately the punishment he foretold fell upon Elymas. 

10. full of all guile. {irXiiprjs wavrhs bdxov.) The Greek word (B6\os) 

here rendered “guile” signifies “a bait” or “a snare,” hence the derived 
meaning of “craft” or “guile.” ^ 

deceit. GuSiovpylas.) This word originally denoted “ facility of 
action,” whence the derived meanings of “ unprincipled ” or “ knavish.” 

child of the devil. Our Lord had once used similar language to the 
Jews who resisted the truth. Cf. You are of your father the devil, and 
the desires of your father you will do (St John viii. 44). Compare also 
this rebuke of St Paul with that of St Peter to Simon Magus {supra^ 
viii. 20-23). 
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enemy of all justice, thou ceases t 
not to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord. 

11. And now behold the hand of 
the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun 
for a time. And immediately there 
fell a mist and a darkness upon him, 
and going about, he sought some 
one to lead him by the hand. 

all justice. Note the threefold repetition of the worL '“all.” 
thou ceasest not^ etc. In some MSS. this is put in the interrogative 
form, “Wilt thou not cease?” etc. St Paul refers not only to this 
particular case, hut to the general tendency of the magician’s whole life. 

the right ways of the Lord. Tliese ways of the Jjord were straight 
(^vOeias), but siiiiiers leave the right way, and walk by dark ways, 
who are glad when they have done evil, and rejoice in most wicked things ; 
whose ways are perverse, and their steps infamous (Prov. ii. 13-15). Isaias 
had prophesied that in the days of the Messias the crooked should become 
straight, and the rotcgh ways plain (Isa. xl. 4). 

11 . the hand of the Lord. See Annot. on ch. xi. 21. 
thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun. This is an example of Hebrew 
parallelism, a common idiom by which the same thought is. expressed 
m other words, generally, as here, with greater intensity, for even the 
blind can often distinguish day from night. 

for a time. The punishment was remedial, and there seems to have 
been more hope of the amendment of Elyinas than of the conversion of 
Simon Mag, us. The former, however, had not received the same graces 
nor such opportunities of knowing the truth as Simon, yet the latter 
received no formal punishment, but God deals with Ilis creatures 
individually, and always for the greater good of each one. 

a mist. (dx^tJs.) St Luke employs the correct technical term for the 
darkening and clouding of the vision, caused by cataract and other 
diseases of the eye. 

darkness. Another detail worthy of “ Luke, the beloved physician,” is 
given here. We may infer that this particular punishment was inflicted 
on Elymas because he had pretended to read the future by means of 
observations of the heavenly bodies. 

On this passage, Mgr, le Camus remarks that St Paul “ caused a temporary darkness 
to veil the eyes of the magician, in order that the true light might shine upon the 
repentant soul. The Gospel is characterised by charity, as St Paul teaches ; in this case, 
however, it is not the apostle, but God who acts. It would be an error to think that the 
apostles had the power to work miracles how and when they pleased. Had this been the 
case, St Paul could have cured Epaphroditus (see Phil. ii. 25-27), and removed the sting 
„iu his own flesh, from which he preyed thrice fur deliverance (2 Cor. xil. 8). The apostles 
awaited the inspiration from above, an<l only imposed their will on nature at God’s 
Lidding " {L’csnvre des ApOtrei, tome it. p. 80 ). 


diaboli, inimxce omniB iusti- 
tise, non desinis snbvertere 
vias Domini rectas, 

11. fe nunc ecce mantis 
Domini super te, et eris cm- 
cus, non videns solem usque 
ad tempus. Et confestim 
cecidit in eum caligo et 
tenebrae, et circuiens qiifere- 
bat qui ei manura daret. 
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12. Tunc proconsul cum 
vidisset factum, credidit ad- 
mirans super doctrina Do- 
mini, 


12. Then the proconsul, when he 
had seen what was done, believed, 
admiring at the doctrine of the 
Lord. 


sought some one^ etc. This was a manifest sign that he was really 
blind ; the mist and darkness were only perceived by Elymas. In like 
manner, when Saul was blinded by the vision of Christ in glory, he 
needed to be led by the hand into the city. 

12. the proconsul .... believed. Judging from analogy, we may 
conclude that he was also baptized. 

“Wliat became of Sergius Paulus? At tbe close of bis year of office he must have 
returned to Home, where perhaps the great apostle met him later. If we accept the 
ancieut tradition of our old and famous church of Narbonne, he was appointed bishop 
of this town by St Paul himself ; thus, by a strange coincidence, the two provinces, 
which Augustus gave back to the Roman senate, Cyprus and Narbonne in Gaul, were 
the scenes of tiie labours of Sergius Paulus; of the former he w'as the proconsul, of 
the latter the bishop. Modern critics, however, reject this tradition ” (Mgr. le Camus 
tome ii. p. 31). * 

of the Lord. The objective genitive must be understood, i.e. not the 
Lord’s doctrine, but the doctrine concerning the Lord. 


ST PAUL’S FIEST JOUKNEY {continued). 

FEOM CYPRUS TO ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA: 

HIS SERMON IN THE SYNAGOGUE 

13. Et cum a Paplio navi- 13 Now when Paul and they that 
guasent raulua, et qui cum 

13. they that were with him. Lit. “they that were about Paul” (of wepl 
naOxo»'). The same expression occurs in St John, where many are said 
to have come “about” Martha and Mary {wtpl Mpdat/ Ka\ Mapiat/) to 
comfort them (xi. 19). St Paul now takes precedence, and wherever 
the two names are coupled, with two exceptions (xiv. 13, xv. 25), Paul 
stands first (see xiii. 46, xv. 2, 22, 35). 

had sailed. St Luke uses the correct technical term {avax^evres) for 
sailing out of the harbour into the open sea. The verb (derived from 
h.vh, “ up ” and &yw “ to lead,” in the passive) is used of putting out to 
sea, because the vessel appears to be carried up as she recedes from 
the land. 

As regards the season when Paul and his companions set sail, Conybeare and Howson 
write ; “ Now we may well suppose that he might sail from Seleucia to Salamis at the 
beginning of spring. In that age and in those waters the commencement of a voyage 
was usually determined by the advance of the season. The sea was technically said to 
be * open ‘ in the month of March. If St Paul began his journey in that month, the lapse 
of two months might easily bring him to Perga, and allow sufficient time for all that we 
are told ol his proceedings at Salamis and Paphos. It we suppose him to have been at 
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eo erant, venerunt Pergen 
Pamphyliae. loannos autoiri 
discedens ab eis, reversus cst 
lerosolymam. 

14. Illi vero pertranse- 
untes Pergen, venerunt Anti- 


Paphos, they came to Perge in 
Pamphylia. And Jolm departing 
from them, returned to Jerusalem. 

14. But they passing through 
Perge, came to Antioch in Pisidia: 


Perga In May, this would have been exactly the most natural time for a journey to 
the mountains. Earlier in the spring, the passes would have been filled with snow. In 
the heat of summer the weather would have been less favourable for the journey. In 
the autumn the disadvantages would have been still greater, from the approaching 
difficulties of winter *’ {Life and Epistles of St Pavl, vol. i. p. 177). 

Another reason why these antliors conclude that the apostle set out In the spring is 
that in the month of May the inhabitants of the hot plains migrate with their cattle to 
the highlands, and St Paul, with his companions, may have joined one of these caravans, 
as a protection against robbers. 

they came to Perge. “ They sailed into the deep bight of Attaleia, and 
up the broad and, in those days, navigable stream of the Oestrus, and 
anchored under the clitis, which were crowned by the acropolis of the 
bright Greek city and the marble pillars of its celebrated temple of 
Artemis” (Farrar, Life and Work of St Panl^ p. 201). 

St Paul preached in this city on his return (see xiv. 24). Perge, the capital of 
Pamphylia, was situated on the right bunk of the river CcstruH, about seven and a half 
miles from the mouth of the river. Hence, as the little company sailed up the river, they 
had the city ou their left hand. The town, which was walled on three sides ana pro- 
tected hy a mountain range on the north, was inhabited by Greeks, Like all Grecian 
cities, it boasted of its temples, theatres, and stadium. The temple of Diana (or Artemis), 
built on an eminence, was seen in the distance. A wide road, ornamented with 
colonnades, ran from east to west, and divided the city into two sections. The modern 
town is known as Eski Ealessi. Vessels plied continually between Paphos and Perge in 
the favourable seasons. 

Pamphylia. This imperial province lay between Cilicia on the east 
and Lycia on the south. The name signifies all-tribe land.” 

John departing^ etc. St Luke gives no rea.sou for his dej>arture, but 
we know that he did not leave witii St Paul’s consent, and in consequence 
the apostle on his second journey refused to have him as a companion. 
This incident was subsequently overlooked, and various passages shew 
that St Paul was quite reconciled to John Mark some time later, for 
they were together when St Paul wrote his epistles to the Colossians 
and to Philemon. Cf. Aristarchns my fellow-prisoner saluteth you^ and 
Marky the cousin-german of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10. See also Philemon 24.) 

Various conjectures have been put forth as to why John Mark returned to Jerusalem ; 
a few are subjoined. 

(a) He did not find the ministry among the Gentiles congenial. 

(b) He feared the hardships and perils of the enterprise. 

(c) As the famine prevailed in Jerusalem at this time, he was uneasy about his mother. 

There are only two other references to John Mark in the Acts, viz. in 

ch. xii. 12, 25, and in xv. 37. 

14 . passing through. They journeyed through the city from south to 
north. 

Antioch in Pisidia. Pisidia, a Koman colony, lay north of Pamphylia. 
The city of Antioch was built on the northern frontier of Phrygia, in 
the uplands of the Taurus range. The journey from Perge to Antioch 
covered a distance of about one hundred miles. 
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ocliiara Pisidice ; efc iiigressi 
synagogam die sabbatorum, 
sederunt. 

16. Post lection em autem 
legis et prophetarum, mise- 
runt principes synagogie ad 
eos, dicentes: Viri fratres, 
si quis est in vobis sermo ex- 
hortation is ad plcbem, dicite. 


and entering into the synagogue on 
the sabbath-day, they sat down. ^ 

15. And after the reading of the 
law and the prophets, the rulers of 
the synagogue sent to them, saying : 
Ye men brethren, if you have any 
word of exhortation to make to the 
people, speak. 


on the sahhath-day. It is not necessary to suppose tliat this was the 
very day of their arrival. On the contrary, we may conclude that St 
Paul and his companions avoided travelling on the sabl )ath-day, in order 
not to offend Jewish prejudices by exceeding a distance of a thousand 
cubits. 

they sat down. St Paul was a former Sanhedrist and a puijil of 
Gamaliel ; Barnabas was a Levitc ; hence they may have taken their 
places among those reserved for teachers of the Law. Or perhaps they 
simply sat among the people, and the rulers, having heard of their 
arrival, invited them to address the assembly. 

In Judea, preachers sat while explaining the Scriptures (see St Luke iv. 20). In the 
synagogues of the Dispersion, they followed the Greek custom and spoke standing. “ It 
is well known that the Jews treat those who visit their synagogues with great courtesy. 
In those we visited in Jerusalem, Constantine, and Livourne, we were given a place of 
honour, and they offered us books that we might join in the service. They were careful, 
however, to present them upside down, in order to ascertain if w« knew any Hebrew ” 
(Mgr. le Camus). 

15 . the reading of the law and the prophets. The order of the synagogue 
services was as follows : — 

1. Certain prayers read hy the Sheliach, during which the people 

stood. 

2. The Parashah, or reading of a passage from the Law in Hebrew. 

Til is was interpreted to the people. 

3. The Haphtorah, or reading and interpretation of a passage 

from the prophets (see St Luke iv. 16, 17). 

4. The Midrash, or sermon. Eminent laymen w^ere often asked 

to preach, and even the rulers of a synagogue were not 

always chosen from the family of Aaron or the tribe of 

Levi. 

Originally, only the Law was read in the public services of the synagogue, but when 
the tyrant Antiochus Epiphunes forbade the reading of the Law, lessons from the 
prophets were substituted. This continued till the time of the Machabees when the Jews, 
having regained their freedom, resumed the practice of reading the Law without dis- 
continuing the lesson from the prophets. Thus the people were familiar with the chief 
prophecies. 

exhortation. {japaKXrja-iws.) This Greek word is sometimes rendered 
“consolation” (see ch. iv. 36). . Cf. And I beseech you, brethren, that you 
suffer this word of consolation. For I have written to you in a few words 
(Heb. xiii. 22). 
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16. Sur^ensautem PauluB, 
et manu silentium indicens, 
ait : Viri Israelitfie, et qui 
timetis Deum, audite : 


1 7. Deus plebis Israel ele- 
git patres nostros, et plebem 
exaltavit cum essent incolae 
in ten’a .^gypti, et in brachio 
excelso eduxit eos ex ea, 


18. Et per qiiadraginta 


16. Then Paul rising up, and with 
his hand bespeaking silence, said: 
Ye men of Israel, and you that feaT 
God, give ear. 

17. The God of the people of 
Israel chose our fathers, and exalted 
the people when they were sojourners 
in the land of Egypt, and with an 
high arm brought them out from 
thence. 

18. And for the space of forty 


16 . with his hatid bes})eaking silence, etc. See Annot. on ch. xii. 17. 

you that fear God. This was addressed to the proselytes of the gate, i.e. 

those who kept the moral law of Moses, but who were not circumcised. 
Josephus makes the same distinction between Jews and Gentile converts 
(*lot/ia7oi Kal <r€$6vfi€vot). Circumcised Gentiles were regarded as Jews, 
according to Kuinoel. 

17 . of the people. Most Greek codices read ‘‘of this people” (rov \aov 
roinov), and Grotius suggests that as St Paul said these words, he pointed 
out the Jews to the Pisidian proselytes (Hoc dicit Pisidis, Judseos digito 
monstrans). The apostle here refers to the days when the knowledge of 
the true God was confined to the Jews. 

exalted the people. This is probably a reference to the words found in 
Isaias : I have brought up children and exalted them (i. 2). This exalting 
consisted in God’s blessing the people during their sojourn in Egypt and 
increasing their numbers and strengtli, so that, from Jacob’s seed, there 
sprang a great nation. 

Some comnpetitators explain these words as referring to the honours conferred on 
Joseph by Fharao and the mlracles'worked by Moses before the Exodus; but this explana- 
tion does not harmonize with the context, since Pharao honoured Joseph even before the 
Israelites went into Egypt, whereas, during all their sojourri, his successors oppressed 
them, Kor can St Paul have had the miracles of Moses in view, for he makes special 
allusion to them in the context, “ wiih an high ainn," etc. 

sojourners. Those who reside as strangers in a town, and consequently 
have no civic privileges. 

St Peter speaks of the span of our life as a sojourning." Cf. Converse in fear during 
the time of your sojourning here (1 St Pet. i. 17). Again in the same epistle, he speaks of 
Christians as strangers (i.e. sojourners) and pilgrims’* (ii. 11). 

high arm. A Hebraism denoting the powerful intervention of God, 
in this case shewn by the miracles of Moses. 'I'he expression occurs 
frequently in the Old Testament, e.g. I am the Lord who will bring you 
out from the work-prison of the Egyptians, and loill deliver you from bondage, 
and redeem you with a high arm, and great judgments (Exod. vi. 6). 

The figure was probably originally suggested to Moses and the children of Israel by 
the familiar hieroglyph which represents ‘ Might ’ by two outstretched arms ’’ 

18 . the Space of forty years. This is always the number of years assigned 
to the journeying through the desert, e.g , — 
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auixonim tenipus mores 
eoruiu Bustiuuit in deserto. 

19. Et destruens gen tea 
septem in terra Chanaau, 
sorte distribnit eis terram 
eorum, 

20, Quasi post quadrin- 
gentos ct quinquaginta an- 


years endured their manners in the 
desert. 

19. And destroying seven nations 
in the land of Chanaan, divided 
their land among them, by lot. 

20. As it were after four hundred 
and fifty years : and after these 


(a) The children of Israel ate manna forty years, till they came to a habitable land 
(Exod. xvi. 86). 

(b) Your children shall wander in the desert forty years (Num. xiv. 83). 

endured their manners. {4rpoiro4>6pri<rep). This reading is found in 

B, D, H, L, P, and some cursives. Another reading {iTpo<po<p6pritrti'), “ he 
sustained them ” (i.e. he bore them as a nursing-father bears his children) 
is found in A, E, some cursives, the Sahadic, Coptic, and other versions. 
The same thought is found in Deuteronomy. Cf. And in the wilderness . . . 
the Lord thy God hath carried thee^ as a man is wont to carry his little son 
(i. 31). The two Greek words only differ by one letter, and this close 
resemblance probably led to the substitution of one for the other. 

Though the reading of the Vulgate is confirmed by history, the second reading 
harmonizes better with the thread of St Paul's discourse, for his intention was evidently 
to call attention to the mercies of God towards His people Israel, rather than to recall 
their shortcomings. The former of the two readings (“ He bare their manners ”) has the 
best manuscript authority, the latter (" He sustained them ") suits the sense better. 

19. destroying seven nations. The seven most powerful tribes inhabit- 
ing Canaan. Moses thus enumerates them : When the Lord thy God 
shall have brought thee into the land^ which thou art going in to possess^ and 
shall have destroyed many nations before thee, the Hethite, and the Gergezite, 
and the Amorrhite, and the Chanaanite, and the Pherezite, and the Hevite, 
and the Jebusite, seven nations much moi’e numerous than thou art, and 
stronger than thou (Deut. viii. 1). 

divided their land . . .. by lot. Another better supported reading is, 

He gave them their land for an inheritance ” {Kar(K\vpoy6fjL'riafv instead 
of KaT€K\7ipob6rr}criy). These two words have much the same meaning, 
however, and are frequently interchanged in the Septuagint. The 
promised land was divided by lot among the Israelites, as God had 
commanded (see Jos. xiv. 2). 

20. As it were after four hundred and fifty years : and after these things, 
etc. There is another reading which places “ after these things ” before 
** as it were four hundred yearsf* etc. According to the former, the four 
hundred and fifty years refers to the interval between the birth of Isaac 
and the entry into the land of Canaan. This reading has excellent MSS. 
authority, (A, B, C, D, and the Latin, Coptic, and Armenian Versions), 
and it harmonizes with the received chronology. 

The period may be approximately distributed as follows:— 

From the birth of Isaac to the Exodus 400 years. 

From the Exodus to the entry into Cauaau 40 ,, 

From the entry until the final cou(j.uest 10 ,, 


450 
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nos ; et post hseo dedit 
indices, usque ad Samuel 
j>rophetam. 

21. Et exinde postulave- 
runt regem, et dedit ill is 
Deus Saul filium Cis, virum 
de tribu Beniamin, annis 
quadraginta. 


things he gave unto ihern judges, 
until Samuel the prophet. 

21. And after that they desired a 
king: and God gave them Saul the 
son of Cis, a man of the tribe of 
Benjamin, forty years. 


St Paul does nut attempt to give the exact figures, since he x)refixeB the word wsr, as it 
were.” 


In 3 Kings vi. 1 we find four hundred and eighty years given as the 
period between the Exodus and the fourth year of Solomon’s reign. 
This period of four hundred and eighty years doea not coincide with the 
four hundred and fifty years mentioned by St Paul, although they both 
include the forty years in the desert and the ten years of conquest before 
the distribution of the land among the tribes. 

The second reading, which refers the four hundred and fifty years to 
the interval between Josue and Samuel, is much more difficult to 
justify, as the subjoined table shews. It is taken from data furnished 
by the Old Testament and by Josephus {Antiq., vi. 14, 9 ; v. 1, 20.) 


The journey through the wilderness 

.Toshua’s period of government 

Saul’s reign 

David’s reign 

Part of Solomon’s reign 


40 years 
2f> „ 

40 „ 

40 „ 

4 ,, 


I from Josephus 


no 

This leaves us three hundred and thirty-one years as the time when 
the judges ruled, whereas Josephus assigns four hundred and forty-three 
years to this period (see Antiq,^ viii. 3. 1, x. 8, 5). If the second 
reading be correct, then St Paul, in giving four hundred and fifty as an 
approximation, agrees with the rabbinical traditions as recorded by 
Josephus, though neither of these periods would harmonize with 3 Kings 
vi. 1. Josephus’ chronology is far from consistent, and many contra- 
dictions might be cited. 

Samuel the prophet. See Annot. on ch. iii. 24. 

21. after that,— i.e. from that point of time. The Israelites asked for a 
king when Samuel Avas advancing in age. They based their request on 
the unsatisfactory conduct of Samuel’s sons. 

Cf. And it came to pasfi when Samuel was old, that he appointed his sons to be judges 
over Israel .... And his sons walked notin his ways, but they turned aside after lucre, 
and took bribes, and perverted judgment. Then all the ancients of Israel being assembled, 
came to Samuel to ilamatha and they said to him: Behold thou art old, and thy sons 
walk not in thy ways ; make us a king to judge us, as all nations have (1 Kiugs viii. 
1. 3, 4 , 6.) 

they desired. Better, “ they asked for ” {■griitrav'ro). 

of the tribe of Benjamin, St Paul belonged to this tribe (see Kom. xi. 
1 ; Phil, iii. 6). 

Tliere are only two others whose tribe is given in the New Testament. 

Anna of the tribe of Aser (St Luke ii. 30), and Barnabas a Levite (stcpra, iv. 86). 

forty years. The length of Saul’s reign is not explicitly given in the 
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22. Et amoto illo, susci- 
tavit ill is David regem : 
cui testimonium perhibens, 
dixit ; Inveni David, filium 
lesse, virum secundum cor 
meuni, qui faciet omnes vo- 
luntates meas. 

23. Huius Deus ex se- 
mine, secundum piomis- 
sionem, eduxit Israel salva* 
torern lesum. 

24. Pnedicante loanne 


22. And when he had removed 
him, he raised them up David to be 
king : to whom giving testimony, he 
said : I ham found David the son of 
Jesse, a man according to my own 
heart, who shall do all my wills. 

23. Of this man’s seed God, ac- 
cording to his promise, hath raised 
up to Israel a saviour, Jesus. 

24. John first preaching before 


Old Testament, but Josephus states that he reigned eighteen years before 
the death of Samuel and twenty-two after it {Antiq., vi. 14. 9). This 
was evidently the Jewish tradition. 

22. when he had removed him. This may mean by death or by de- 
position. Although an anointed king, David did not reign until after 
Saul’s death. 

I have found, etc. This quotation is combined from three passages from 
the Old Testament : — 

(a) I have found David my servant ; with my holy oil I have anointed 
him (Ps. Ixxxviii. 21). 

(b) The Lord hath sought him a man according to his own heart (1 Kings 
xiii. 14.) 

(c) llie Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and hath 
given it to thy neighbour, who is better than thou (1 Kings xv. 28). 

As RosetmiuUer observes : Jewish writers and orators whom St Paul here imitates 
frequently gave as one quotation passages wliich were drawn from different parts of the 
Old Testament. 

according to my own heart, — i.e. sucli as God desired, one who would do 
His will. Saul failed to accomplish God’s designs, whereas David, in 
spite of his sins as a private individual, ruled the Israelites wisely, and 
preserved them from idolatry. 

23. Of this man’s seed. One of the Messianic titles was Son of David.” 
St Paul passes from David to David’s seed, Jesus the Messias, whose 
name he boldly pronounces. 

It could not have been unknown to many of hie hearers, since on the day of Pentecost 
Phrygians and Pamphilians were present in Jerusalem. 

according to his promise. There were many such promises in the Old 
Testament, e.g. — The Lord hath sworn truth to David, and he will not 
make it void, of the fruit of thy womb I will set upon thy throne 
(Ps. cxxxi. 11). 

raised up. Better, “ brought ” as in most codices and many 

cursives. The same verb (fyw) “I bring” is found in the prophecy 
from Zach arias, quoted above. 

24. John first preaching. The Greek verb employed here originally 
signified to proclaim as a herald before a king, and this fittingly 
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ante faoiein adventus eiua 
baptismum pcnnitentise omni 
populo Israd. 

25. Cum impleret autcin 
loannes cursum siium, dice- 
bat: Quern mo arbitramini 
esse, non sum ego, sed ecce 
venit post me, cuius non 
sum di^us calceamenta 
pedum solvere. 

26. Viri fratres, filii 
generis Abraham, et qui in 
vobis timent Deum, vobis 
verbum salutis huius missuin 
est. 

27. Qiii enim habitabant 


his coming the baptism of penance 
to ail the people of Israel. 

25. And when John was fulfilling 
his course, he said : I am not he 
whom you think me to be : but 
behold there cometh one after me, 
whose shoes of his feet I am not 
worthy to loose. 

26. Men brethren, children of the 
stock of Abraham, and whosoever 
among you fear God, to you the 
word of this salvation is sent. 

27. For they that inhabited Jeru- 


applies to the Precursor of the Measias. ,lohn was acknowledged as 
a prophet. Cf. For all men conntcd John that he was a prophet indeed 
Mark xi. 32). Also, some twenty-five years after the death of the 
Baptist, St Paul found twelve of the Precursor’s disciples at Ephesus. 
Hence the apostle speaks of St John’s mission as a fact well know’ii to 
his audience. 


On this verse Mgr. le Camus remarks : This is one of the rare passages of the apostolic 
discourses where we find a reference to an incident mentioned in the gospels. The 
expression ‘before the face of ’(irpo rrpoa-tjnov) reminds us of Zachary’s words (see St 
Luke i, 76), and the declaration of the Precursor recalls St Mark i. 7 ; St Matt. iii. 11 ; St 
lAike iii. 16. The Baptist's words, here cited, anticipate what the fourth Evangelist will 
record later (see St John i. 19-27), {L'oeuvre des Apdtres, tome ii. p. 43). 

his coming. Lit. “ of his entering (t^s ils6hov). 

the baptism of penance. Not the Sacrament of Baptism, which was 
not as yet instituted, but a penitential rite to prepare the Jews for 
the preaching of Christ. The baptism of penance could not take 
away sin. When the Baptist’s disciples became Christians, they were 
re-baptized. 

Cf. And he said : In what then were you baptized > Who said : In John's baptism. 
Then Paul said: John baptized the people with the baptism of penance, saying that they 
sfumld bidieve in him who vms to come after him, that is to say, in Jesus. Having heard 
these things, they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus (Acts xix. 3, 4, 6). Sec also 
Annot. on ch. ii. 38). 

25. fulfilling his courscy — i.e, his mission as Precursor. 

I am not he, whom you thinky etc. The R.V. gives this as an interro- 
^tion, “ What suppose ye tliat I am I am not he.” This rendering 
is more in accordance with the Greek. 

A passage from St Luke’s gospel throws a light on this verse : And as the people were 
of opinijon, and aU were thinking in their hearts of John, that perhaps he might be the 
Christ ; John answered, saying unto all ; I indeed baptize you with water ; but there shall 
come one mightier than 1, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to loose ; he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire (iii. 15-16). 

26. to you. Some MSS. read “ to us.” 

27. they that inhabited Jerusalem. The Jews of the Dispersion had 

not compassed the death of Christ. This verse may be thus paraphrased 
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loruaalem, et principtjs eius 
hunc ignorantes et voces 
prpphetarum, qus® per omne 
sabbatuiii legiintur, iudi* 
cantes impleverunt, 

28. Et nullarn causam 
mortis invenientea in eo, 
f>etierimt a Pilato ut inter- 
ficerent eum. 

29. Cumqiio consummas- 
seut omnia quae de eo ecripta. 
erant, deponentes euin de 
ligrio, posuerunt eum in 
monumeiito. 

30. Dens vero auscitavit 
eum a mortuis tertia die ; 
qui visus est ])er dies multos 
Ilia, 

31. Qui simul ascenderant 
cum eo do GaliLnea in loru- 


salem, and the rulers thereof, not 
knowing him, nor the voices of the 
prophets, which are read every sab- 
bath, judging him have fulfilled 
them. 

28. And finding no cause of death 
in him, they desired of Pilate that 
they might kill him. 

29. And when they had fulfilled 
all things that were written of him, 
taking him down from the tree they 
laid him in a sepulchre. 

30. But God raised him up from 
the dead the third day : 

31. Who was seen for many days, 
by them who came up with him 


“ The inhabitants of Jerusalem and their rulers, not knowing Christ to be 
the Messias, and not understanding the prophecies, put Him to death, 
and thus unconsciously they fulfilled these very prophecies.’^ 

not knowing him, St Paul extenuates their crime. 

the voices of the prophets. The prophecies concerning the Messias, 
uttered by the prophets. 

28. finding no cause. Pilate had declared openly, I find no cause of 
death in him (St Luke xxiii. 22). Although the Jews brought the charges 
of blasphemy and sedition against Christ, they were unable to prove 
them, and He was finally convicted by His own words, when He declared 
Himself to be the Son of God. 

29. all things that were written,, etc. Especially those prophecies 
concerning His sufferings and death (see Isa. liii. ; Zach. xi. 12-13). 

taking him down. All the details of the Crucifixion and burial are 
ascribed to the rulers, because tbey Avere the instigators of the crime. 
The Roman soldiers were but their agents. 

30. But God raised him. Note the contrast — the treatment Jesus re- 
ceived from men, the honour He received from God. 

31. many days. The great forty days between the Resurrection and 
the Ascension. During this time Jesus was not always with His disciples, 
but He manifested Himself to them from time to time. 

> hy them who came up, etc. This refers probably to these Galilean 
disciples who came up with Christ on His last journey to Jerusalem, and 
therefore included the apostles, the ministering women, and others of the 
one hundred and twenty disciples who saw Him ascend. On one 
occasion, after His Resurrection, He was seen by five hundred in Galilee, 
and some of these had doubtless accompanied Ilim to J erusalem. 
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Salem, qui usque nunc sunt 
testes eius ad plebem. 


32. Et nos vobis annun- 
tianius earn, qiue ad patres 
nostros reproiiiissio facta est : 

33. Qiioniam hanc Deiis 
adimplevit filiis iiostris, re- 
suscitans lesum, sicut et in 
Psalmo secundo scnj)tiim 
est: Filius mens es tu, ego 
hodie genui te. 


34. Quod ail tern susoitavit 
eum a m’ortuis, ainplius iarn 
non reversuruin in corrup- 
tionem, ita dixit : Quiadabo 
vobis sancta David fidelia. 


35. Ideoque ct alias dicit : 
Non dabis Sanctum tuum 
videre corruptionem. 


from Galilee to Jerusalem, who to 
this present are his witnesses to the 
people. 

32. And we declare unto you that 
the promise which was made to our 
fathers, 

33. This same God hath fulfilled 
to our children, raising up Jesus, as 
in the second Psalm also is written : 
Thou art my Son, this day have I 
hegotten thee. 

34. And to shev thai;, he raised 

him up from the d‘^^d, no^t to return 
now any more to he said 

thus: I will the ^ holy things 

of David faithfiu. ' ' 

35. And therefore in another 
place also he saith : Thou shalt not 
suffer thy Holy One to see corruptioi. 


his witnesses to the 'people. Some eye-witnesses Vxire their testimony 
privately in their own respective circles, while the apostles were the 
accredited public witnesses. 

to the people, — i.e. to the Jews (wphs rhy \a6y). 

33. this same, — i.e. this same promise. 

to our children. This is the best supported reading. There is another 
which reads “ unto us their children.” St Peter had declared the same 
truth (see supra, ii. 39). 

raising up, — sc. from the dead, but better, “ having raised up ” 
(&yacrrija'as). 

second psalm. Some MSS. give ‘‘ first,” possibly because the first psalm 
was regarded as an introduction to tlie Psalter, and consequently the 
second psalm was considered the real commencement of the book. 

The sacred writers very rarely give any reference when quoting the Scriptures. 

34. not to return now any more. The sense is, “ not hereafter to see 
corruption.” Thus St Paul explains in his epi.stle to the Romans : 
Christ rising again from the dead, dieth now no more, death shall no more 
have dominion over him (vi, 9). Jesus did not see corruption after His 
death, and as He was never to die again He could not see it. 

the holy things of David faithful. The Greek word here rendered “ holy 
things” {rh'6<rio) is sometimes translated by “mercies.” This passage 
means ** the holy promises made sure to David.” 

35. in another' place. In Psalm xv. 10. St Peter had quoted this 
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36. David enim in sna 
generatione cum adminis- 
trasset, voluntati Dei dor- 
mivit, et appositus est ad 
patres sues, et vidit corrup- 
tionem. 

37. Quern vero Deus susci- 
tavit a mortuis, non vidit 
corruptionem. 

38. Notumigitursitvobis, 
viri fratres, quia ])er hunc 
vobis remissio peccatorum 
annuntiatur, et ab omnibus, 
quibus non j)otuistis in lege 
Moysi iustificari, 

39. In hoc omnis qui 
credit, iustificatur. 


36. For David when he had served 
in his generation according to the 
will of God slept : and was laid unto 
his fathers, and saw corruption. 

37. But he whom God hath raised 
from the dead, saw no corruption. 

38. Be it known therefore to you, 
men brethren, that through him 
forgiveness of sins is preached to 
you : And from all the things, from 
which you could not be justified by 
the law of Moses. 

39. In him every one that be- 
lieveth, is justified. 


psalm in his sermon on the day of Pentecost (see ii. 31). St Paul now 
proceeds to prove that David could not have spoken thus of himself, since 
he died and saw corruption. 

36 . served in his generation. “ David ministered on earth to his own 
generation, and died ; but Christ ministers to all generations. He died 
and rose again, and liveth for evermore, in order that all generations 
may live for ever, and He ministers in heaven, being “ a Priest for ever 
(Psalm cix. 4), seeing “7/e ever liveth to make intercession for us^ 
(Wordsworth, p. 68.) 

slept. Death is often spoken of in the Scriptures as a sleep (see ch. 
vii. 59). 

Cf. Those who have slept through Jesus will God bring ivith him .... roe who are alive who 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them who have slept (1 Thess. iv. 13-14). 

laid unto his fathers. “ An expression derived from the Old Testament 
(as Gen, xlix. 29, xxv. 9 ; Judges ii. 10), in which there is an allusion to 
those vast caves or subterraneous vaults in which the Hebrews (as also the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and other Oriental nations) used to deposit 
tlie dead of a whole family or race ; sometimes arranged in recesses 
by the side of the vault, and sometimes laid uj)on each other, until the 
place was quite full of bodies ” (Bloomfield, Greek Testament^ in h. 1.). 

38 . through him forgiveness of sins is 'preached^ oic. St Paul concludes 
his discourse by proclaiming the universality of salvation, and pointing 
out that the Law was inadequate to justify men, — e.g. the sacrifices oi 
the Old Law could not atone for .sin, as they were only types of the one 
true sacrifice of Christ on the cross. 

he justified. To be free from grievous sin, and consequently pleasing 
to God. This is what the Catechism explains as “ a state of grace.” 

39 . In him every one, etc. This is the great doctrine which character- 
ized St Paul’s teaching — ^justification by faith in Christ, i,e. by that 
living faith which is fruitful in good works, 
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40. Beware tiierefore lest that 
come upon you which is spoken in 
the prophets : 

41. Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish: for I work a 
work in your days, a work which you 
vnll not believe, if any men shall tell 
it you. 

40. the prophets. The minor prophets’ writings were considered as 
one volume, and spoken of as “ the prophets.” 

41. ye despisers. The quotation is from Habac. i. 5, which runs 
thus : Behold ye among the nations, and see; wonder, and be astonished, for 
a work is done in your days, which no man will believe when it shall be told 
(St Paul quoted from the Septuagint, which gives the words “ye 
aespisers” (oi Kara4>povj)rai), instead of “ye among the nations,” as in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The prophecy primarily appplied to the Clialdean 
invasion under Nebuchodonosor, which result^ in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

wonder and perish. This is the Septuagint rendering ; the Hebrew 
reads “ wonder marvellously.” 

you will not believe, etc. The incredulity of the Jews was the result 
of their obstinate determination to resist the Gospel 

It has been suggested that these sharp words of rebuke were uttered in consequence 
of St Paul having seen signs of discontent and anger on the countenances and in the 
attitude of his listeners. 

Codex D concludes this verse with the words “ and he was silent^ 


40. Videte ergo ne super- 
veniat vobia quod dictum 
est in prophetis : 

41. Videte, contemptores, 
et admiramini, et diaperdi- 
mini ; quia opus operor ego 
in diebus vestris, opus quod 
non credetis, si quis enarra- 
verit vobis. 


ST PAUL’S FIEST JOURNEY {continued). 
OrPOSITION OF THE JEWS AT ANTIOCH 

42. Exeuntibus autem il- 42. And as they went out, they 
"sM desired them that on the next sab- 
verba hsec. bath they would speak unto them 

these words. 

42. they went out, — i.e. as St Paul and Barnabas were preparing 
to depart from the synagogue. 

they desired them, etc. The audience, both Jews and proselytes, made 
this request probably through the ruler. The Greek word (fura^u) 
here rendered “next” generally signifies “in the interval,” but here 
it is used in the sense of “ the one following,” a usage which has the 
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43. Cumqne dimissa csset 
synagoga, secuti sunt multi 
ludfieonim, et colentium ad- 
venarum, Paulum, et Bar- 
nabam ; qui loquentes suade- 
bant eis ut permanerent in 
gratia Dei. 

44. Sequent! vero sabbato 
pene universa civitas con- 
venit audire verbum Dei. 

45. Videntes autem turbas 
Iiidcei, repleti sunt zelo, et 


43. And when the synagogue was 
broken up, many of the Jews, and 
of the strangers who served God, 
followed Paul and Barnabas: who 
speaking to them persuaded them 
to continue in the grace of God. 

44. But the next sabbath-day the 
whole city almost came together to 
hear the word of God. 

45. And the Jews seeing the 
multitudes, were filled with envy, 


support of classical writers. Hence this rendering is far preferable to 
the marginal note of the A.V. “in the week between,” which some 
commentators prefer. 

Discussion was permitted in the s3magognes after the sermon, when the hearers often 
questioned the speaker, but on this occasion it seems to have been omitted. 

43. synagogue was broken up, — i.e. when the assembly was dismissed. 
The word “ synagogue ” signifies literally “ a congregation ” (awaywyTi, 
Heb. Jeeneseth). 

Jews and of the strangers. Israelites and proselytes. 

followed. “Do you observe the eagerness, liow great it is? They 
followed them, it says. Why did they not baptize them immediately ? 
It was not the pioper time : there was need to persuade them in 
order to their steadfast abiding therein” (St Jn. Chrys., Horn., xxx.). 

and Barnabas. Although St Paul took ])recedence, Barnabas had his 
share in the work of evangelizing ; the “son of consolation or exhorta- 
tion ” was zealous in persuading the people to continue in the grace of God, 
as at Antioch, in Syria, he had exhortea all the disciples with purpose of 
heart to continue in the Lord {supra, xi. 23). 

persuaded them. Better, “urged them” {tmiOov). The use of the im- 
perfect tense shews that they persuaded them, not only on this occasion, 
but at other times. The whole week was spent in teachingand exhorting, 
and, in this ministry, doubtless, all St Paul’s companions had their share. 

continue in the grace of God, — i.e. to persevere in professing the Gospel 
of Christ, which, by a figure of speech, is here called “ the grace of God,” 
as also in other passages of the Scriptures, Cf. Beseeching and testifying 
that this is the true grace of God, wherein you stand (1 Pet. v. 12). 

44. the whole city almod. This would include three distinct classes, — 
Jews, proselytes, and Phrygians (who were heathens). Such a vast 
number could not have obtained access to the synagogue, hence it is 
possible that St Paul spoke in the open air. 

to hear the word of God. Codex D reads “ to hear Paul.” 

45. the Jews seeing the multitudes. The presence of these multitudes 
proves that the Christian missionaries had laboured energetically and 
succeasfully during the week. 

Bt. I. 


18 
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(cH. Xin. 46-48. 


contradicebant his, quse a 
Paulo dicebantur, blasphe- 
mantes. 

46. Time constauter Pan- 
lus et Barnabas dixerimt: 
Vobis oportebat primum 
loqiii verbum Dei ; sed 
quoniam repellitis illud, et 
indignos vos iudicatis aeter- 
nse vitje, ecce convertimiir 
ad gentes. 

47. Sic enim praecepit no- 
bis Dominus : Fosui te in 
lucem gentium, ut sis in 
salutem usque ad extremum 
terree. 

48. Audientes autem gen- 
tes gavisae sunt, et glorifi- 
cabant verbum Domini : et 
crediderunt quotquot erant 
praeordinati ad vitam sider- 
nam. 


and contradicted those things which 
were said by Paul, blaspheming. 

46. Then Paul and Barnabas said 
boldly: To you it behoved us first 
to speak the word of God ; but 
because you reject it, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life, 
behold we turn to the gentiles. 

47. For so the Lord hath com- 
manded us : I have set thee to he the 
light of the gentiles ; that thou mayest 
he for salvation unto the utmost part 
of the earth. 

48. And the gentiles hearing it, 
were glad, and glorified the word of 
the Lord; and as many as were 
ordained to life everlasting, believed. 


The Jews looked on this result with “ envy,’* because they could not bring themselves 
to accept the truth taught by the apostle concerning the equality of Jews and Gentiles 
before God. It ran counter to their deeply-rooted prejudices and teaching. 

contradicted. The Jews would naturally reject the ajiplication of 
certain Messianic psalms which St Paul quoted as fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth. They contradicted, therefore, the ministers of the Gospel, and 
blasphemed against their doctrine. 

4d. said boldly. Lit. “having testified boldly ” {'trappriffiao'dixivoi). (See 
Annot. on ii. 29.) 

To you behoved, etc. In obedience to the command of their Divine 
Master. (See Acts i. 8, iii. 26 ; St Luke xxiv. 47.) 

you reject it. God did not reject His people, but they cast off His 
yoke. ^ 

we turn to the Gentiles. Thus they obeyed the comniaud to preach the 
Gospel to all men, but, at the same time, there was no systematic rejec- 
tion of Israel. St Paul still pursued his plan of addressing them first. 
(See xvii. 2, xviii. 5, 6, 19.) 

47. For so the Lord hath commanded us. Thus they justified their 
conduct and claimed to be commissioned by God. 

I have set thee, etc. The quotation is from the Septuagint (Is. xlix, 6), 
and it refers primarily to the Messias, to Him who is “ tlie Li^ht of the 
world ” ; but it has also a secondary application to His ministers and 
disciples, since Christ has declared them also to be the “ the light of the 
world” (St Matt. v. 14), — each in his own sphere, and according to the 
grace bestowed upon him. 

48. as many as were ordained to Ufe everlasting. Lit. “ as many as were 
set in order for life everlasting ” (^(roi rtraypL^voi els fwV alwviop). 
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4 9. Disseminaba tur an tern 
verbura Domini per uni- 
versam regionem. 

50. ludaei autem conci- 
taverunt mulieres religiosas 
et honestas, et primoa civi- 
tatia, ct excitaverunt perse- 
cutionem in Paulum et Bar- 
nabam, et eiecerunt eoa de 
finibus suis. 


49. And the word of the T.ord 
was published throughout the whole 
country. 

50. But the Jews stirred up re- 
ligious and honourable women, and 
the chief men of the city, and raised 
persecution against Paul and Bar- 
nabas; and cast them out of their 
coasts. 


St Paul here einydoys a technical military term, which, though passive 
in form, is middle in meaning {i.e. equivalent to our reflexive verb), as in 
ch. XX. 13. (For so he had appointed, ^larerayfievos.) It is used 
of marshalling troops in line of battle. The Jews refused to fall 
into rank with those who accepted the Gospel, and deliberately 
rejected it. 

Tlio Calvinists, who hold the doctrine of predestination, cite this passage in support of 
their teaching ; but, as llackhain remarks on this subject, “ As the Jews at Corinth ‘ set 
themselves in array ’ against the apostles, so, from the human point of view, these 
Oalatians had marshalled themselves on the side of, or rather with a view to capture, 
eternal life. But it is the general who marshals the troops, and in this case the general 
is God. As He had chosen Israel, and foreordained Paul and the Twelve for the apostolate, 
BO He had marshalled these Galatians in order to attain eternal life, and to that end had 
guided the course of hi%tory. Thus we are brought back to the ultimate ground of the 
divine will. It was the will of God that the Galatians should be saved. But this will, 
with all the guiding of circumstances and the prevenient grace given, did not take away 
the pow’cr of man to reject, as is shewn by the (lisobedient Jews, who had also received the 
call to eternal life ” {Acts of the Apostles,, p. 221). 

49. thronghont the whole country. The apostle did not confine 
bis activity to Antioch in Pisidia. He and his companions evan- 
gelized in the districts of Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Galatia ; and as 
the first voyage of St Paul occupied from three to four years at 
the least, he must have stayed some months in these particular 
districts. 

50. stirred up. Better, “urged on” (Trapwrpm'av). Tliis proves that 
the Jewish colonists were a powerful body in Antioch, as elsewhere in 
Asia Minor. 

“ What they could not accomplish by violence and calumny, they succeeded in effect- 
ing by a pious intrigue/’ 

“ religious and honourable women.” In religion, woman’s influence 
has always been very great, particularly in t-he East. Strabo (vii., iii. 4) 
sjieaks of their being most powerful in leading their husbands to 
ado])t the rites which they themselves preferred. These religious 
proselytes iirf^ecl on tluhr husbands to take aggressive measures against 
St Paul and his companions. 

In general, the women mentioned in the gospels, Acts, and epistles, used their Influence 
in favour of Christianity. 

the chief men. The Roman magistrates who governed the colonia of 
Antiochia C»sarea. 

As the Jews in Jerusalem had appealed to Pilate and the Eoman power to carry out 
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51. At iin, excuBso pulrere 
pedum in «oa, veuerunt Ico* 
nium. 

62. Disciptili quoque re* 
plebautur gaudio et Spiritu 
Sancto. 


51. But they, shaking off the 
dust of their feet against them, 
came to Tconium. 

52. And the disciples were filled 
with joy and with the Holy Ghost 


their wishes at the Crucifixion, so the Jews in Antioch excite the heathen authorities 
against Paul and Barnabas *’ (Lumby). 

cast them out Probably, by exciting a tumult among the people, 
rather than by a formal banishment, since they returned to Antioch on 
their way back (see xiv. 20). St Paul refers to this opposition and other 
trials in his second epistle to Timothy : Persecutions^ afflictions, such as 
came upon me at Antioch, at Iconium, and at Lystra (hi. 11). 

“Luke passes very lightly over Paul's sufferings ; from 2 Tim. iii. 11, w'e see that he 
must have endured much. He was three times beaten with the rods of lictors before A.D. 
66 (2 Cor. xi. 25). Now, since the Roman governors whom he met were favourable to him, 
these beatings must have taken place in ‘ colonies,’ whose magistrates were attended by 
lictors. It is probable that the persecution which is mentioned in Antioch, and hinted 
at in Lystra, included heating by lictors. It is noteworthy that the magistrates of these 
two cities are not expressly mentioned, and therefore there was no opportunity for 
describing their action. The third beating by lictors was in Philippi, also a colony. 
Similarly, it can hardly be doubted that some of the five occasions on which Paulfrecelved 
stripes from the Jews were in the Galatian cities, where some Jews were so active against 
him ” (Ramsay, St Paut the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, ch. v. sec. 4). 

coasts, — i,€. boundaries, not necessarily sea-shores. 

51* Shaking off the dmt. Thus our Lord had bidden them act : And 
whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your leords, going forth out of that 
house or city shake off the dust from your feet (St Matt. x. 14). To shake 
off the dust from the sandals was a sign of renunciation and abandon- 
ment. 

The Jews esteemed the dust of a heathen land as a source of defilement. Hence when 
a Jewish pilgrim was about to enter the Holy Land he carefully cleansed his sandals 
before crossing the frontier. 

Tconium. This was a celebrated city, according to Pliny {His. 
Nat, V. 27). It lay about sixty miles south-east of Antioch in Pisidia, 
between the range of Taurus and the desert of Axylon. Several Roman 
roads converged on this town, hence it was an excellent centre whence 
the gl^d tidings of the Go.spel might be propagated. 

In the Middle Ages, Iconium was the capital of the Seljukian Sultans. When St Paul 
and Barnabas visited it, the town was governed by a tetraich. In the modern town of 
Konieh, a few ancient Roman and Greek inscriptions and sculptures built into the 
Turkish walls are all that remain of the ancient city of Iconium. The journey from 
Antioch to Iconium took about five days. 

52- filled with joy, etc. The persecution did not discourage the 
disciples of Christ, who practised to the letter the divine precept: 
Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and speak all 
that is evil against you, untruly, for my sake. Be glad and rejoice, for 
your reward is very great in heaven (St Matt. v. 11-12). Another effect 
of the persecution was to spread the knowledge of the Gospel, just as 
the persecution in Jerusalem led to the conversion of the Saiiiaritana, 
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Chapter XIV 

ST PAUI/S FIRST JOURNEY (co7itinued). 

ST PAUL AND ST BARNABAS VISIT ICONIUM 


1. Factum eat autem 
Iconii, ut simul introirent in 
synagogam ludaeonim, et 
loquerentur, ita ut crederet 
lud aeorum et Grrecorum 
copiosa multitude. 

2. Qui vero increduli 
fuerunt ludau, suscitaverunt, 
et ad iracundiam concitave- 
runt animas gentium adver- 
8U3 fratres. 

8. Multo igitur tempore 


1. And it came to pass in Ico- 
nium, that they entered together 
into the synagogue of the Jews, and 
so spoke that a very great multitude 
both of the Jews and of the Greeks 
did believe. 

2. But the unbelieving Jews 
stirred up and incensed the minds 
of the gentiles against the brethren. 

3. A long time therefore they 


1. they entered. This evidently refers to their customary mode of 
action. It was only after repeated discussions in the synagogue that 
this “ very great multitude believed, and that the hostility of the Jews 
was aroused. 

together. Some render the original jdiraso {Kara rh aurb) “ in the same 
way,” i.e. as they had fi'equented the synagogues in Antioch, but the 
Rheims rendering is preferable, as it harmonizes with the context, and 
the Greek can bear this meaning (see 1 Kings xi. 11, Sept.). 

Greeks. — i.e. ju'oselytes of the gate ; God-fearing Gentiles. 

2. unbelieving. The original verb {a-nnOovyr^s) signifies in classical 
Greek “ to disobey” ; hence it merges into the sense of “to disbelieve,” 
i.e, to disobey by refusing to believe. The Jews, by rejecting the 
Measias, disobeyed God. 

Jews. Codex D reads here, “But the archisynugogi and the rulers 
{i.e. of the synagogue) brought persecution upon them, against the just, 
and made the souls of the Gentiles evil-affected against the brethren, 
but the Lord quickly gave peace.” 

incensed the mmds^ etc. With the exception of the persecution set on 
foot by Demetrius, the silversmith of Ephesus, all the persecutions 
recorded in the Acts originated with Jews. 

They were unwilling to relinquish their position as the privileged pcojde of God and 
cauld not tolerate the idea of Gentiles being placed on the same looting. St Paul 
refers to this constant opposition of the Jews in his epistles. Cf. For you alao have 
suffered the saum things .from your own countrymen, even as they have from the Jews, who 
both killed the Lord Jesus, and the prophets, and have persecuted us^ and please not God, 
and are adversaries to all men, prohibiting us to speak to the Gentiles that they mwy be 
saved (1 Thess. ii. 14-16). 

3. A long time. This “ long,” lit. “sufficient,” {iHoydy) time must have 
embraced some months. 
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demorati sunt, fiducialiter 
agentea in Domino, testi- 
monium perhibente vcrbo 
gi'diise suse, dante signa ct 
prodigia fieri per manus 
eorum. 

4 . Divisa est aiiteni multi- 
tudo oivitatis: et quidam 
qnidem erant cum ludcuis, 
quidam vero cum apostolis. 

6. Cum autem factus esset 
impetus Gentilium, et Iud»- 
orum cum principibus suis, 
ut contumeliis alficerent, et 
lapidarent eos, 

6. Intelligentes confuge- 


abode there, dealing confidently in 
the Lord, who gave testimony to 
the word of his grace, granting 
signs and wonders to be done by 
their hands. 

4. And the multitude of the city 
was divided: and some of them 
indeed held with the Jews, but 
some with the apostles. 

5. And when there was an assault 
made by the gentiles and the Jews 
with their rulers, to use them con- 
tumeliously, and to stone them : 

6. They understanding it, tied to 


dealing conjidenthj. Lit. “ speaking boldly ” {irappi)^ 10 .( 6 fifvoi). 

signs and wonders. Both St Paul and Barnabas worked miracles, 
which were proofs of their being divinely commissioned. By these 
miracles the faith of the new converts was confirmed, but they appeared 
to have accepted the teaching of the Gospel without these external aids. 

4. The multitude of the city was divided. The bulk of the Gentile popu- 
lation was opposed to the propagation of the Gospel, and the believing 
Jews and Greeks, although “a great multitude^' were certainly in the 
minority. From the sequence of events, it is clear that the enemies 
of the Faith were more numerous and powerful than the adherents. 

the apostles. This is the first passage in which St Paul and Barnabas 
are spoken of as “ apostles ” 

Commentators remark that the numboi of the apostolic college never exceeded twelve 
active member^, 8t Paul having begun his ministry aftei the death of 8t. James the Groat. 
As to Barnabas, it is generally held that ho was not an apostle in the strict sense of the 
woi'd, but the Church gives him the title in order to honour Iris ministry. When monti'oired 
singly^ the title of apostle is not given to him (sec Vigouroux, Mamiel Biblique, ques. 
517 ). 

5. am, assault. Better, “ onset ” {ogpg). The word expresses a strong 
inclination or bent towards a given line of action. The Jews and their 
rulers, together with the Gentiles, were determined to attack the 
apostles. There was no actual “ assault,” since Paul and Barnabas fled. 

to use them contumeliously. Other meanshaving failed, they prepared 
to take violent measures, and plotted to this end. 

to stone them. The mode of punishment chosen and the co-operation 
of the rulers of the synagogue point to blasphemy as the ground of 
accusation against Paul and Barnabas. 

understemdingit. Better, “becoming aware ” The 

same Greek verb occurs in ch. xii. 12 : Consideringy he came to the 
house, etc. St Paul and Barnabas had many friends who were able to 
warn them in time* 
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runt ad ci vita tea Lycaoniae, 
Lystram et Derben, et uni- 
versam in circuitu regionem, 
et ibi evangelizautos eraiit. 


Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, 
and to the whole country round 
about, and were there preaching the 
gospel. 


“ It ia to be noticed that throughout the history there is no attemi>t to exaggerate the 
sufferings of tlie Christian teachers. Here was a narrow escape from stoning, and, as such, 
it Is recorded with no more expansion than is absolutePy unavoidable’' (Lumby, Greek 
Testament, p. 258). 

Lystra. This town lay on the high road to Syria, about forty miles 
from Iconium. It became an important city under the Byzantine 
emperor. Some ruins at the foot of Kara Dagh the Black Mountain ”) 
liave been identified by Hamilton {Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 137) as the 
site of the city of Lystra. 

The modern name Bin-bir Kilisseh, i.e. “the thousand and one churches,” has been 
given in consequence of the numerous ruin.s of churches which are found there. “The 
mountain must liave been considered sacred ; all the ruins are of the Christian epoch, 
and, with the exception of a huge palace, every building is a church.” 

In post-apostolic times, Lystra was certainly an episcopal see, and probably even 
earlier. St Timothy is supposed to have been a native of Lystra. 

Derhe. The exact site of this town is unknown, but Divle, near the 
pass in the Taurus range leading into the table-land of Lycaonia, is 
supposed to stand on the site of the ancient city of Derbe. 

Lycaonia. “The district of Lycaonia extends from the ridges of 
Mount Taurus and the borders of Cilicia on the south, to the 
Cappadocian hills on the north. It is a bare and dreary region, 
iHi watered by streams, though in jjarts liable Lo occasional inundations. 
Strabo mentions one place where water was even sold for money. In 
this respect there must be a close resemblance between this country 
and large tracts of Australia. Nor is this the only particular in which 
the resemblance may be traced. Both regions aflbrd excellent pasture 
for flocks of sheep, and give opportunities for obtaining large pos.sessiona 
by trade in wool’’ (Couybeare and Howson, Life and Lpistles of St Paul, 
p. 147). 

were there preaching the gospel. Codex D adds here, “ And the whole 
multitude was stirred at the teaching, but Paul and Barnabas tarried 
in Lystra. 


ST PAUL’S FIEST JOURNEY (contimied). 

ST PAUL HEALS A CRIPPLE AT LYSTRA: 
OPPOSITION OF THE JEWS 

7. Et quidam vir Lystris 7. And there sat a Certain man 
infu-mus pedibus sed.bat, Lystr a, impotent in his feet, a 

7. sat. He probably sat daily begging in some ])ublic ])lace. St Luke 
gives three details of the man’s impotence, which resemble what is 
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cripple from his mother’s womb, 
who never had walked. 

8. This same heard Paul speaking. 
Who looking upon him, and seeing 
that he had faith to be healed, 

9. Said with a loud voice : Stand 
upright on thy feet. And he leaped 
up and walked. 

10. And when the multitude had 
seen what Paul had done, they lifted 
up their voice in the Lycaonian 

recorded of the beggar at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (see tn/ra, 
iii. 2-10). There is no mention of a synagogue at Lystra ; consequently 
the apostle probably spoke in some public place, such as would be 
chosen by one who begged alms daily. 

8. heard Paul, He heard him not only once, but he “ used to listen ” 
(1}Kovt) to St Paul, 

seeing that he had faith. This was the usual condition exacted of 
those for whom a miracle was worked. It was by the gift of discern- 
ment of spirits that St l^aul knew that this cripple had faith in 
Christ. 

to he healed. (aaiBrjpai.) The verb applies primarily to bodily 
healing, but it is used also of spiritual healing. One ancient MS. adds 
here, ‘‘ who was in the fear of God.” 

9. with a loud voice. In order to attract the attention of the 
bystanders. Thus Jesus cried xcith a loud voice^ Lazarus, come forth 
(St John xi. 43). 

Stand upright on thy feet. This command could not have been 
obeyed, exc«ipt in virtue of the power of faith. The man immediately 
endeavoured to obey, and God rewarded bis faith by enabling him to rise. 

There are several similar examples recorded in the gosi)elfj : e.g. the man sick of the 
palsy (St Matt. ix. 6) ; the cripple at Bethsaida (St John v. 8). 

he leaped up and walked. He leaped up at one bound, but he 
continued to walk about (IjAaro ical Trepi^irdr^t). 

10. the multitudes. From the presence of the multitude, we may 
infer that this miracle was worked on some solemn festival or 
market-day. 

Lycaonian tongue. We find an allusion to the Lycaonian dialect in 
Stephanns Byzantinus (fifth century), who relates that “ delbia ” is the 
Lycaonian for “juniper-tree.” Some suppose this dialect to have been 
derived from the Assyrian ; others think it was a dialect drawn from 
the Greek and Syriac. Since St Luke expressly mentions that the 
crowds spoke in their own dialect, we may infer that St Paul spoke 
Greek, which was the language of intercommunication all over the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, It is more generally held that St Paul and 


claudus ex utero matris suae, 
qui nunquam ambularerat. 

8. Hie audivit Paiilum lo- 
quentem. Qui intuitus eura, 
et videns quia fidem haheret 
ut salvus tieret, 

9. Dixit magna voce: 
Surge super pedes tuos rec- 
tus. Et exsiiivit, et ambu- 
labat. 

10. Turbse autem cum vi- 
dissent quod fecerat Paulus, 
levavenint vocem suara Ly- 
caonice dicentes : Dii similes 
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fact! homitiibus, desoende- 
runt ad uos. 

11. Et vocabant Barna- 
bam lovem, Paulum vero 
Merciirium ; quoniam ipse 
erat dux verbi. 

12. Sacerdos quoque lo- 


tongue, sjaying: The gods are come 
down to ufl, in the likeness ol men ; 

11. And they called Barnabas, 
Jupiter: but Paul, Mercury; be- 
cause he was chief speaker. 

12. The priest also of Jupiter 


Barnabas did not understand the Lycaouian dialect, otherwise they 
would at once have expostulated with the people, and would not have 
allowed them to prepare the victims. 

0» this passage Fouard has an excellent note : “ St Paul informed the Corinthians 
that he had the gift of tongues (1 Cor. xiv. 18), but he does not say that he could speak off 
tongues. We have no proof that supernatural gifts were a universal, abiding power 
which he could employ at will. When God judged that * signs and wonders ‘ were 
necessary for the propagation of the Gospel ; the apostle spoke different tongues, he 
prophesied and worked miracles, but except on these special occasions Paul was a man 
like ourselves ” {St PatU: Les Origines del'Bglise, tome ii. p. 47X 

the gods are come dovm, etc. The Lycaonians were familiar with the 
idea of the gods appearing as strangers. They had certainly heard the 
Greek legend of Lycaon being transformed into a wolf, because, when 
Jupiter visited him in disguise, Lycaon, in order to discover if he really 
were a god, served up human flesh at the banquet, and, as a punishment, 
was changed into a wolf by Jupiter. The district of Lycaonia w^as 
supposed to have derived its name from this Lycaon. 

Another legend, well known in Asia Minor, relates how Jupiter and Mercury visited 
the land in the disguise of poor strangers, and none would give tJiem hospitality except 
two poor peasants, Baucis and Philemon. As a reward, their poor hut was transformed 
into a magnificent temple when the inundation devastated the region and ruined the 
inhospitable inhabitants fsee Ovid, Metamorpk., lib. viii. and v.). 

11, they called Barnahas^ Jupiter^ etc. St Luke gives “Zeus” and 
“ Hermes,” the two Greek deities ; corresponding to the Latin divinities, 
Jupiter and Mercury. Jupiter was the supreme deity; he is generally 
represented holding a sceptre in the right hand and a thunderbolt in 
the left. Mercury is depicted as young and active ; he holds a purse, 
the emblem of commerce, and has winged heels. He is alw'ays Jupiter’s 
companion and messenger. It is probable that Barnabas was older 
and more majestic in appearance than St Paul ; hence he was taken for 
an incarnation of Jupiter, while St Paul, “the chief speaker,” was 
supposed to be Mercury. 

In the Acts of Paul and Theda there is a passage which tends to prove that St 
Paul’s personal attractiveness was very great. He is said to have been “ full of grace and 
pity ” ; now “ he looked like a man, now he had the face of an angel." Certainly he must 
have been extremely eloquent, and this was a characteristic of Mercury, 

chief speaker. Lit. “the leader of the discourse” (6 vyotfpLsyos rod 
\6yov). In classical mythology, Jupiter or Zeus was supposed never to 
utter his oracles, but always to make them known through his mouth- 
piece, Mercury, who is sometimes referred to as “ the prophet of Zeus,” 
t.e. “ the one who speaks for,” according to the original signification of 
the word “ prophet.” 

12. The priest. The Bezan text runs thus : “And the priesta of the 
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vis, qui erat ante civitatem, 
tauros et coronas ante ianuas 
afferens, cum populis volobat 
sacrlficare. 

13. Quod ubi audierunt 
apoatoli, Barnabas et Pau- 
lus, conscissis tunicis suis 
exsilierunt in turbas cla* 
mantes, 


that was before the city, bringing 
oxen and garlands before the gate, 
would have offered sacrifice with 
the people. 

13. Which when the apostles 
Barnabas and Paul had heard, rend- 
ing their clothes, they leaped out 
among the people crying, 


god, ‘Zeus before the city,’ brought oxen and garlands to the gates 
and intended to make sacrifice beyond the usual ritual along with the 
multitudes .... This text has in several details the advantage of 
local accuracy— the plural ‘priests,’ the title ‘Zeus before the city,’ 
the phrase ‘the god,’ the extra sacrifice. Dr Blass rejects the Bezaii 
reading ‘priests’ on the ground that there was only one priest of a 
single god ; but there was regularly a college of priests at each of the 
m'eat temples of Asia Minor ” (Eamsey, Paul, the Traveller and the 
Koman Citizen^ pp. 117—118). 

Jupiter that was before the city. The temple of Jupiter, the tutelary 
god of Lystra, was evidently just outside the city gate, hence the name 
“ Zeus before the gate ” (Zeu^ irpciiri/Aos). 

oxen. It was customary to sacrifice oxen to Jupiter, and more rarely 
to Mercury (Persius, Sat, ii. 44). Lystriaii coins have been found 
bearing a figure of a man leading two oxen. 

garlands. These garlands (vitUe) were made of white wool, inter- 
woven with flowers and foliage. Tlnjy were used to decorate the horns 
of the victims and the tempdes. “ In a word, the very doors, the very 
victims and altars, the very servants and priests, are crowned ” 
(Tertullian, de Corona, c. 10). 

before the gate (ivl ruvs wKlovas). By this, most commentators 
understand the outer or folding gates ol the “atrium” or courtyard 
of the house where the apostles dwelt. The same woi'd (TryAt^y) is used 
of the outer gates of the house of Mary where St Peter went, 
after he had been delivered by an angel (supra, xii. 13). Classical 
writers also employ it in this sense. Hence various commentators 
adopt this explanation (ejj. a Lapide, Beeleii, Fouard, Alford, Lewin, 
Farrar, Lumby, etc.). It was to Jupnter, under the form of Barnabas, 
that the people wished to offer sacrifice, and this explains why they 
sought out the apostles when all was ready. 

would have offered sacrifice. The priest offered sac,rifice by cutting the 
throat of the oxen, and liaving caught the blood in a vessel, be then 
poured it upon an altar of Zeus. If this scene took place in the court- 
yard of a house, the priest must have come j)rovided with a p^ortable 
altar. 

13. when the apostles .... had heard. They were evidently within 
a house or building of some kind when the news reached them. It 
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14. Et dicentes: Viri, 
quid liaec facitisi et nos 
mortales suirms, similes vobis 
homines, annuntiantes vobis 
ab bis vanis convertiad Deum 
vivum, qui fecit cielum, et 
terrain, et mare, et omnia, 
quae in eis sunt : 


15. Qui in praeteritis 
generation ibus dimisit oiuncs 
gen tea ingredi vias suas. 


16. Et quideni non sine 
testinionio semetipsum reli- 
quit, boriefaciens de caelo, 
dans pluvias et tempora 


14. And saying; Ye men, why 
do ye these things? We also are 
mortals, men like unto you, preach- 
ing to you to be converted from 
these vain things, to the living God, 
who made the heaven, and the earth, 
and the sea, and all things that are 
in them : 

15. Who in times past Suffered 
all nations to walk in their own 
ways. 

16. Nevertheless he left not him- 
self without testimony, doing good 
from heaven, giving rains, and fruit- 


must have been some little time after the discourse, as the sacrifice 
required certain preparations. 

rending their dothes. This action was expressive of their horror at 
the proposed blasphemous act. 

14. W e also are mortals. The gods were regarded as immortals, en- 
dowed like men with passions and appetites, but unable to suffer 
or die. 

these vain things. St Paul doubtless pointed to all the preparations 
for the sacrifice or to the temple of Jupiter. This discourse to the 
Lycaonians resembles his address to the Greek philosophers of Athens 
(infra, xvii. 23-31). In both cases he exhorted his hearers to renounce 
idolatry, and to rise from Nature to Nature’s God. 

15. suffered all nations. Until the establishment of Christianity, the 
only nation who possessed the true faith was the Jewish people. 
Others were living in the darkness of ignorance, whicdi was an excuse 
for many of their sins. Yet to all these nations, who did not belong to 
the theocracy of Israel, God gave the necessary means of salvation. 
He spoke to them exteriorly through Nature and by His Providence, 
and tnteriorlij by giving them the necessary supern.atural graces which 
would enable tbem to serve Him — and by the voice of conscience, the 
latv written in their hearts (Rom. ii. 15). 

16. he left not himself without testimony. Compare this wdth St Paul’s 
words : For the invisible things of him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made; his eternal power 
also and divinity (Rom. i. 20). 

doing good. God never cea.ses to shower His benefits on mankind. 

giving rains. There are two seasons wlieii God gives rain ; thus St 
James speaks of the husbandman patiently bearing until he receive the 
early and latter rain (v. 7). To an agricultural and pastoral people 
like the Lycaonians such a line of argument would necessarily appeal, 
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ful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness. 

17. And speaking these things, 
they scarce restrained the people 
from sacrificing to them. 

18. Now there came thither 
certain Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium ; and persuading the multi- 
tude, and stoning Paul, drew him 

the more so since water was so scarce at times, that ancient writers 
relate that it was hardly to be had for money. 

fruitful seasons. Therefore the elements and seasons are like God’s 
Apostles and Evangelists in the natural world, always preaching His 
love, wisdom, and power. And so (ovk ajudprvpoy eavrhv 6.(^7}Ktry) He left 
not Himself without testimony (cf. Acts xvii. 27), and they who fell 
away into idolatry or atheism are “ without excuse ” (Wordsworth, 
Acts, in h. L). 

filling our hearts^ etc. Some MSS. read “ your hearts.” The Greeks 
considered the heart as the seat of man’s natural inclinations, hence of 
the desire for food. 

17. speaking these things. The few words recorded by St Luke are 
merely a bare outline, and undoubtedly both St Paul and Barnabas and 
others of their company addressed the people. 

la certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium. This proves that St 
Paul and Barnabas remained some time in Lystra, as the news of 
their success in that town had reached the ears of the Jews of Antioch 
and Iconium, and they had had sufficient time to form a coalition 
against the apostles. 

persuading the multitude. The Lycaonians were notorious for their 
fickleness and their faithlessness ; one day they iiail the apostles as 
gods, and the next they are ready to stone them. The Jews must have 
persuaded the peo|)le that the apostles were impostors. 

stoning Paul The punishment was evidently suggested by the Jews 
(see verse 5) and was inflicted during a tumult. St Paul was stoned 
by pagans within the walls, but the Jews inflicted this punishment 
without their city walls, as we see when St Stephen was stoned (supruy 
vii. 67). St Paul, being “ the chief speaker y^ was attacked, rather than 
Barnabas. 

drew him out of the city. The most brutal insults were perpetrated 
upon the dead bodies of those who had been publicly executed ; 
the corpse was often drawn out by the heels and thrown forth without 
the walls for the dogs and vultures to devour. 

8t Paul alludes to this stoning in his epistle to the Corinthians i ** Once I was 
stoned ** (2 Cor. xi. 26. At Lystra he had just escaped this danger. Surely the thought 
of St Stephen’s martyrdom must have been before his mlud when his eueuiies took up 
stones to cost at him. 


fructifera, ixnplens oibo et 
Isetitm oorda nostra. 

17. Et hsec dicentes, vix 
sedaverunt turbas ne sibi 
immolarent. . 

18. Supervenerunt autem 

J uidam ab Antiochia, et 
conio ludfei ; et persuaais 
turbis, lapidantesque Pau- 
lum, traxeruiit extra civi- 
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tatem, existimantes eum 
mortuum esse. 

19. Circunmdantibns au- 
tem eum discipulis, surgens 
intravit civitatcm, et postera 
die profectus est cum Bar- 
naba in Derben, 


out of the city, thinking him to be 
dead. 

19. But as the disciples stood 
round about him, lie rose up and 
entered into the city, and the next 
day he departed with Barnabas to 
Derbe. 


thinking him to he dead. He must have been absolutely unconscious, 
for had his persecutors seen any signs of life they would have cast more 
stones to ensure his death. 

Two pasBages in St Paul’s epistles have been connected by some commentators with 
the stoning at Lystra, It is thought that as St Stephen was strengthened during his 
martyrdom by a vision of the Son of God in glory, so St Paul, when his enemies were 
stoning him, was rapt^even to the third heaven. And 1 know mek a man (whether in the 
body or out of the body) I cannot tell, God knoweth ; That he wa» caught up into paradiite ; 
ana heard secret words, which it is not granted to man to utter (2 Cor, xii. 1-4). Also 
when St Paul says, I hear the marks qf the Lord Jesns in my body (Gal. vi. 17), he is 
supposed by some to refer to the scars received when he was stoned at Lystra and 
sootirged in different cities. 

19. as the disciples stood round. Codex D adds “ at evening,” a detail 
which is probably accurate. The disciples were not strong enough to 
attempt to rescue their beloved teacher, but, like the devout men who 
buried St Stephen, they had the courage of their convictions, and were 
evidently about to bury St Paul. Among those who stood round we may 
picture Lois, Eunice, and Timothy, whose home was at Lystra. Of. 
Galling to mind that faith tvhich is in thee mifeigned, which also dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and in thy mother Eunice, and I am certain 
that in thee also (2 Tim. i. 5). 

he rose up. This was undoubtedly a miraculous restoration to health. 
“ Greater this than the raising of the lame man” (St John Chrys.). 

“’riiis was one of the most marvellous of all his deliverances; after being stoned by 
his enemies, and dragged by them out of the city, and left for dead, he arises, and on the 
morrow goes forth to Derbe, perhaps on foot, a journey of some hours. There must 
have been something strange and perplexing to his converts, that a person endued with 
such marvellous powers of action as St Paul had just shown at Lystra should be subject 
to such severe suffering. His afflictions, combined with his miracles, might disappoint 
and stagger them. How natural and needful, therefore, was it that soon after these 
wonderful events he should preach on the topic mentioned in v. 21, that ‘through much 
tribulation we must enter into the kingdom of God’*’ (Wordsworth, in h. 1., p. 71). 

and entered into the city. If, as is probable, this happened at evening, 
the crowds had dispersed, and St Paul could reach his dwelling in safety. 
“ He came into the city itself again ; for proof, that, if on any occasion 
he did retire, it was because he had sown the Word, and because it 
was not right to inflame their wrath” (St John Chrys., Horn., xxxi.). 

the next day he departed. Doubtless they set forth very early on 
their journey. 

Derhe. The exact position of Derbe is now unknown, but from 
ancient writers, notably Strabo and Stephanus Byzantinus, we gather 
that it was close to Laranda (the modern Karaman) and Isaurica, and 
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that it was built on the shores of a lake which must be that known as 
Ak Qhieul. Hence it lay east of Lystra. 

The ruins of an acropolis and other buildings have been found not far from this lake, 
and tliia may mark the site of the ancient city of Derbe. If so, it was about twenty miles 
from Lystra as the crow flies, but much further by the beaten track winding round the 
lake. Gaius, who is mentioned in ch. xx. 4 as a disciple, was a native of Derbe. At 
this epoch Derbe was under Antinchus, King of Commagene, whereas Lystra formed 

f )art of the Roman province of Galatia; the apostles were under a different jurisdiction 
n Derbe. 


ST PAUL’S FIRST JOURNEY {concluded). 
FROM DERBE TO ANTIOCH IN SYRIA 


20. Cumque evangelizaa- 
sent civitati illi, et docuisseiit 
nuiltos, reversi suntLystrara, 
et Icouiura, et Antiochiam, 


21. Coiifirmautcs animas 
d iscipulorum , ex li o r ta 1 1 tes- 
quo ut perruanerent in fide : 
et quoniam per multas tribu- 
lationes oportet nos iiitrare 
in regnum Dei. 


20. And when they had preached 
the gospel to that city, and had 
taught many, they returned again 
to Lystra and to Iconiiim, and to 
Antioch : 

21. Confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and exhorting them to 
continue in the faith ; and that 
through many tribulations we must 
enter into the kingdom of God. 


20. 'preached the gospel . , , . avd had taught many. The persecution 
at Lystra was followed liy a period of successful evangelization in Derbe. 
This was the farthest point visited by “Paul and his company” during 
their first journey. 

returned (xgain to Lystra, etc. Probably the hostility in these cities 
had subsided ; if not, the apostles risked their own safety in order to 
visit their disciples. 

21. confirming the souls, — i.e. strengthening the sonls of the brethren. 

in the faith. The apostles exhorted them to hold fast the doctrines 

or creed which they had been taught. The expression “the faith” 
(fi irlcrTis) is used in this sense in the epistles, e.g . — 

(a) Contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the aaints (Jude 8). 

(b) If 80 ye continve in the faith, grounded and settled, and iminovahlefrom the hope 
of the gospel which you have heard (I’ol. i. 28). 

through many tribulations, etc. The afflictions which had befallen 
the apostles might overtake the disciples; consequently St Paul, with 
tender solicitude, forewarns them, lest tribulation should take them by 
surprise. 

we must enter. The use of the first person plural does not prove that 
St Luke was with St Paul ; it merely shews the speaker’s interest in the 
question. For the apostle, as for his converts, tribulation was the road 
that led to the kingdom of heaven. This is true in all ages for the 
disciple of Christ. 
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22. And when they had ordained 
to them priests in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord, in whom 
they believed. 

23. And passing through Pisidia, 
they came into Pamphylia, 

24. And having spoken the word 
of the Lord in Perge, they went 
down into Attalia : 

25. And thence they sailed to 
Antioch, from whence they had 
been delivered to the grace of God, 

the kingdom of God. Heaven, where alone there is perfect peace and 
fulness of joy. 

22. And when they had, ordained^ etc. The Greek word {x^ipoTovhrravns) 
liere rendered “ ordained ” signifies literally “ having extended the hands,” 
and is used, in classical Greek, of the method of voting by raising the 
hand. But in the New Testament and in the writings of I he early 
Fathers the verb (x^tporoyeiy) is used with reference to the Sacrament of 
Holy Order, and the action of “laying on of hands” in this passage is 
ascribed to the apostles, who on this occasion organized the churches 
which they liad founded, and placed priests over each se])arate con- 
gregation. By tliis outward sign of the imposition of hands the grace of 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders was conferred. 

The same wor<l is used with reference to Saul and Barnabas (xiii. 3), 
and there was certainly no question of the people voting for them. 

priests. {irpio-fivTipovs.) This is a Greek term which was employed 
both in Egypt and in Asia Minor for any civil or religious officer. 

24. having spoken^ etc. They had not evangelized in Perge when 
passing through the city on their way to Phrygia. 

Attalia. The modern Adalia, a seaport of Pamphylia, sixteen miles 
south-west of Perge, at the mouth of the river Catarrhactus. The town 
surrounds the bay like an amphitheatre. It was originally built by 
Attains, King of Pergamus, as a convenient port for the commerce of 
Syria and Egypt. 

From this port St Louis of France eml)arkecl for Antioch during the Crusade of 
1148. 

25. Antiochy — i.e. Antioch in Syria, whence the a])Ostles had been 
Bent forth to preach the Gospel. Antioch had a very important Christian 
community’, oeing, as it were, the Mother Church of the Gentile converts. 
The missionaries of tlie Catholic Church, having obtained their cre- 
dentials at Antioch, returned there to give an account of their journey.^ 

delivered to. The Greek verb to be delivered up {'irapantBoaSai) is 


22. Et cnni constituissent 
illis per singulas ecclesias 
presbyteros, et orassent cum 
ieiiinationibus, commenda- 
verunt eos Domino, in qiiem 
crediderunt. 

23. Traiiseiintesque Pi- 
sidiam, veneruiit in Pam- 
phyliam, 

24. Et loquentes vcrbiim 
Domini in Perge, desceiido* 
runt in Attaliam : 

25. Et iiide navigaverunt 
Antiochiam, unde eraiit 
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traditi gratia Bei in opus, 
quod compleveniiit. 


26. Cum autem venissent, 
et congregassent ecclesiani, 
retulerunt quanta fecissefc 
Deus cum illis, et quia aperu- 
isset gentibiis ostium fidei. 

27. Morati sunt autem 
tempus non modicum cum 
discipulis. 


unto the work which they accom- 
plished. 

26, And when they were come, 
and had assembled the church, they 
related what great things God had 
done with them, and how he had 
opened the door of faith to the 
gentiles. 

27. And they alwde no small 
time with the disciples. . 


generally used of handing over a man to his enemies, or of exposing 
him to some certain danger. Therefore it is employed appropriately 
here, since the church of Antioch knew that St Paul and his companions 
would have great obstacles to overcome and many perils to face ; 
but if they were “ delivered up ” to these dangers, it was because the 
Church believed that they would be sustained by the grace of God. 

26. God had done with them. Not merely through tliem, but actually 
working loith them by His power. 

opened the door of faith. “Door” is here used metaphorically to 
signify the means of promulgating the Gospel which the apostles had 
found on their journey. 

St Paul frequently employs this comparison, e.g . — 

(a) When 1 was emne to Troas for the gospel of Christ, and a door was open unto me 
in the Lord (2 Cor. ii. 12). 

(b) Fraying withal for us also, that God may open unto us a door of speech to speak the 
mysUry of Christ (Col. iv. 8). 

27. no small time. Commentators differ greatly as regards the length 
of this interval. It must embrace at least some moiitha 


Chapter XV 

DISSENSION CONCERNING 
CIRCUMCISION 

1. Etquidamdescendentes 1. And 8ome Coming down from 
delud®a, docebant fratres: brethren: That 

1 . some coming down. Codex D and the Syriac Version add, “ of those 
who believed of the sect of the Pharisees.* 

According to Epiphanius and St Jerome, these jndaizers were under the leadership of 
CerinthUB, who was afterwards connected with the sect of the Ebionites, who taught much 
the same doctrines. This Cerinthus is said to have excited the brethren against St Peter 
for having received Cornelius into the Church, and to have attacked St Paul for not 
oircumcising Titus (Gal. il. 3). 

St Paul speaks of these teachers as false brethren unawa/res brought in, who earns in 
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except you be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, you cannot be 
saved. 

2. And when Paul and Barnabas 
had no small contest with them, 
they determined that Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and certain others of the 

privately to spy our liberty^ which we have in Cffirist Jem$, that they might bring uM into 
servilude (Gal. ii. 4). 

from Judea. From verse 24 we see that they had no commandment 
from the apostles, but tlie fact that they came from Jerusalem, the 
Mother Church, gave them a certain importance with the Cliristians of 
Antioch. 

brethren. These consisted of Hellenistic, Hebrew, and Gentile 
converts. See ch. xi. 19-21. 

except you he circumcued., etc. This rite carried with it an obligation t-o 
observe the Jewish Law. The circumcised man is a debtor to do the whole 
law (Gal. V. 3). No uncircumcised proselyte could partake of the Pasch 
(see Exod. xii. 43-48). 

after the mei7iner. Better, “the custom” (r^ The same Greek 

word is rendered “traditions” in ch. vi. 14. These “customs” were 
observances based on the written Law, and practised by the Jew’s. 

you cannot be saved. Tliis doctrine concerning such a vitiil question 
was opposed to that taught by St Paul, and calculated to cause the 
greatest uneasiness among the Gentile converts. 

2. no small contest. Lit. “opposition” or “sedition” {<rrdt,(ri(»s). The 
Greek Codices add, “and questioning ” («al The word here 

rendered “ contest ” is employed in classical Greek of a division between 
the aristocracy and the democracy. The judaizers urged their doctrines 
vehemently. The Bezan text adds here : “ For Paul said that they should 
so abide even as they had believed, vehemently affirming it.” The apostles 
were not divided in their opinions, as the sequel proves. 

they determined., — i.e. the rulers of the church of Antioch. 

Paul and Barnabas .... should go up, etc. This was the third 
recorded visit of St Paul to Jerusalem since his conversion, and is prob- 
ably the one to which he refers in liis epistle to the Galatians. The 
circumstances appear to be identical and the dates synchronize. The 
gi’eater number of commentators hold that Acts xv. 2 and Gal. ii. 1 refer 
to the same visit. The annotations on this section are based on this 
hypothesis. 

From Gal. ii. 2 we learn that St Paul went up by revdation. This command was either 
made known to him personally, and confirmed by the decision of the Church, or revealed 
to the church of Antioch by one of the prophets. St Luke does not mention this revela- 
tion, but of this incident, as in relating others, he gives the exterior history, whereat 
8t Paul gives his pernoncU experience, i.e. the internal circumstances. St Paul took Titus, 
Qn uncircumcised Greek convert, with him. 

certain others of the other side* This must include the judaizers who 
BK. I. 19 


Quia nisi cii’cumcidamini se- 
cundum morem Moysi, non 
potestis sal van. 

2. Facta ergo sedition e 
non minima Paulo et Bar- 
nabsc adversus illoa, statue- 
runt lit ascenderent Paulus 
et Barnabas, et quidam alii 
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other side, should go up to the 
apostles and priests to Jerusalem, 
about this question. 

3. They therefore being brought 
on their way by the church, passed 
through Phenice and Samaria, relat- 
ing the conversion of the gentiles: 
and they caused great joy to all the 
brethren. 

4. And when they were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received by 

had come from Jerusalem, and some Jewish converts of Aiit ioch who 
sympathized with them. Some of these judaizers had probably been 
fellow-students with St Paul at the feet of Gamaliel. 

apostles and priests. This expression occurs five times in this chapter, 
viz. in verses 2, 4, 6, 22, 23, and ejich time the same Greek word 
(irp^ff^vTipot) is used. The Kheims Tesbiment has ‘‘priests” or 
“ancients,” while tlie R.V. renders, more literally, “ancients.” From 
other passages, where the reference is manifestly to those who had 
received ordination (see supra^ xiv. 22), we must infer that we are to 
understand here either “ bisho])s” or “ priests,” but we csunot tell which 
is intended. The apostles always tak(‘, precedeiu'e. St Ignatius, in his 
epistle to the Trallians (ch. ii.), writes ; “ It is therefore necessary, what- 
soever things ye do, to do nothing without the bishop.” 

3. being brought on their way. The deputation was honourably 
conducted for some little distance on the journey, jwssibly as far as 
Seleucia, the port of Antioch. A few commentators explain this passage 
as meaning that the Church defrayed their expenses, but the former 
explanation is more generally adopted. It was customary to accompany 
travellers for a short distance as a mark of esteem and affection (see infra^ 
XX. 38, xxi. 5). Compare this with our custom of “ seeing peoj)le off.” 

through Phenice and iiamaria. They sailed fi'om Seleucia to Tyre or 
Cesarea. At one of these ports they disembarked and took the road 
that led through Samaria. If they travelled by land the whole distance, 
they must have halted at Berytus, Tyre, and Sidon, where there were 
also disciples. 

relating the conversion^ etc. On their journey, the travellers passed 
several Christian communities, and especially in Samaria, where Philip 
had evangelized so successfully (see supra^ viii, 5-12). These converts, 
not having previously been recognized as true Jews, and never having 
practised the observances of the ceremonial Law, had a sj>ecial interest 
in the question which was to be discussed in Jerusalem. 

caused great joy. The whole sympathies of the brethren were with 
the apostles, not with the judaizers. 

4 . they were fseeived, etc. There was a solemn reception of the 


ex alii.s ad apostolos et pres- 
byteros in lerasalem super 
hao quicstione. 

8. Illi ergo deduct! ab 
ecclesia pertransibaiit Phoe- 
nicem et Samariain, nar- 
raiites couversioiiein gen- 
tium ; et faciebaiit gaudium 
magnum onuiibus fiatribus. 

4. Cum autem venissent 
lerosolymani, suscepti sunt 
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ab ecclesia, et ab a]H>stolis, 
et seiiioribus, annuntiaiites 
quanta Deus fecisset cum 
illis. 

5. Surrexerunt autern qui- 
dam de ha^rcsi Pharisfcorum, 
qui crediderunt, dicentes : 
Quia oportet circumcidi eos, 
piwcipere quoque servare 
legem Moysi. 


the church and by the apostles and 
ancients, declaring how great things 
God had done with them. 

5. But there arose some of the 
sect of the Pharisees that believed, 
saying: They must be circumcised, 
and be commanded to observe the 
law of Moses. 


brotliren from Antiocli, many of whom were known personally to the 
Judean Christians (see swpra, xi. 19). 

declaring how great thingsy etc. The general account of their work 
precedcid the formal gathering of the apostles and ancients. 

'with them avrcoy). God not only worked through His ministers, 
but co-operated with them. 

5. But there aroscy etc. These words belong to St Luke's narration, 
and not to the account rendered by St Paul and Barnabas. These were 
probably some of the “false teachers'' who had disturbed the church 
of Antioch, but others of this sect were to be found in the church in 
Jerusfilem. 

Note.— After the first welcome given to the av) 06 tleB anti their companions, when St 
Paul and Barnabas gave an account of their work, we must place the private interview 
of St Paul and Barnabas with St Peter, St James, and St John, on which occasion these 
three apostles formally approved of St Paul's mission to the Gentiles, and gave him the 
right hands of fellowship (Gal. ii. 9). 

St Paul thus refers to his call to the apostleship 

(1) Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and Ood the 
Father, who raised him from the dead (Gal. i. 1). 

(2) For / give you to understand, brethren, that the gospel v^ich was preached by me 
is not according to man. For neither did I receive it of man, nor did / learn it; but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 11-12). 


THE ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH IN 
JERUSALEM 


6. Conveneruntquo apo- 
stoli et seniores videre de 
vei'bo hoc. 


6. And the apostles and ancients 
assembled to consider this m^-bter. 


6. the apostles. Only St Peter, St James, and St John are mentioned. 
The others had evidently left Jerusalem. St Peter, who Wits the first 
bishop of Antioch, had already contended with those of the circumcision 
(see su'pray xi. 2) both in Jerusalem and in Antioch (see Gal. ii.). If this 
Council met circa a.d. 52, then over twenty years had passed since the 
Ascension of our Lord. 
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7. Cum autem magna con- 
quisitio, fieret, surgens Pe- 
trus dixit ad eos: Viri 
fratres, vos scitis quoniam ab 
antiquis diebus Deus in nobis 
elegit, per os meum audire 
gentes verbum Evangelii, et 
credere. 


8. Et qui novit corda 
Deus, testimonium perhibuit, 


7. And when there had been 
much disputing, Peter rising up 
said to them : Men brethren, you 
know that in former days God 
made choice among us, that by my 
mouth the gentiles should hear the 
word of the gospel, and believe, 

8, And God, who knoweth the 
hearts, gave testimony, giving unto 


The matter embraced — 

(1) a question of doctrine. Could the Gentile.s be saved if they 

became Christians without first becoming Jewish proselytes? 

(2) a question of discipline. Ought they to be forced to accept 

circumcision ? 

Although the apostles were infallible and inspired by the Holy Ghost in their 
teaching, they were not dispensed from employing the ordinary means of arriving at a 
decision ; hence they deliberated, and the Holy Ghost guided them into all truth, as Jesus 
had promised. 

7 . much disputing^ — i.e. on the part of the judaizers. The apostles 
were perfectly united on this question. 

Heretics in the first centuries and some modern critics have represented St Peter as 
the leader of the judaizers and opposed to St Paul, but this theory is absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with what St Luke records of St Peter’s dealings with Cornelius and his discourse 
at the Council of Jerusalem, and with what St Paul records in his epistle to the 
Galatians. The acts and words of the apostles are the best refutation of such a false 
supposition. 

Peter, rising up, said to them, etc. St Peter was the first to speak, 
because he was the Head of the Church, and to him personally it had 
been revealed that before God all men were equal, and therefore that 
none were to be considered as, of their nature, common or unclean (see 
supnra, ch. x.). 

in former days. (A0’ rj^tp&v apxaiov.) Some twelve or fifteen years, 
according to different systems of chronolog}% had elapsed since the 
reception of Cornelius into the Church ; and as these years were filled 
with such memorable and numerous events, they must have seemed 
much longer. 

made choice, — i.e. reserved for Himself. 

among us. Among the Twelve. The revelation was made to him 
as he was the Prince of the Apostles, even before St Paul was called to 
the apostleship. 

the gentiles mould he^r, etc. Represented by Cornelius and his kins- 
men and friends. 

8 . God, who knoweth the hearts. The same thought occurs in ch. i. 24, 
w'here St Peter prayed with the other apastles, before voting for St 
Matthias : Lcn'd, who knowest the heaHs of all men, shew whether of these two 
thou had chosen. In God’s sight, purity does not depend upon accidental 
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CH. XV. 9—11.] 


them the Holy Ghost as well as to 
us, 

9. And put no difference between 
us and them, purifying their hearts 
by faith. 

10. Now therefore why tempt you 
God, to put a yoke upon the necks 
of the disciples, which neither our 
fathers nor we have been able to 
bear ? 

11. But by the grace of the Lord 
J esus Christ we believe to be saved, 
in like manner as they also. 

circumstances such as race or birth, or the absence of contact with 
certain objects, but upon the state of the soul. 

giving unto them the Holy Ghosty etc. St Peter repeats what he had said 
when giving an account of Cornelius^ conversion. Cf. And when I 
had begun to spedky the Holy Ghost fell upon themy as upon us also in the 
beginning (supray xi. 15). Thus God gave testimony and showed that 
His standard of purity differed from that of the judaizers. 

9. and put no difference. Compare this with St Peter’s words to 
Cornelius In very deed I perceivcy that God is not a respecter of persons 
(supra, X. 34). St Peter remembered the vision of the sheet full of clean 
and unclean animals let down from heaven. 

10. why tempt you God ? The sect of the Pharisees that believed were 
tempting God by doubting His power to cleanse the soul by the Holy 
Spirit without the external right of circumcision ; or, as other commen- 
tators explain this passage, God had declared His will concerning the 
reception of the Gentiles, and to impose this rite on them was equivalent 
to asking Him for a second manifestation of His will. 

a yoke. St Paul speaks of the law as a yoke of bondage (Gal. v. 1). 
Tlie yoke which Jesus imposes upon His disciples is “ sweet ” and His 
burden is “ light ” (St Matt. xi. 30). 

11. we believe to be savedy etc. Jews and Gentiles were alike saveti 
by faith in Jesus Christ. Both St Peter and St Paul taught this 
doctrine clearly, e.g . — 

(1) St Peter declared before the Sanhedrin, when speaking of 

the name of Jesus : Neither is there salvation in any other. 
For there is no other name under heaven given to meUy whereby 
we must be saved (mpray iv. 12). 

(2) St Paul, adressing the assembly in the synagogue of Antioch, 

said : From all the thingSy from which you could not be jusii* 
fled by the law of Moses, in him everyone that believeth is 
justified (supra, xiii 38-39). 


dans illis Spirt turn Sanctum, 
siout et nobis, 

9. Et nihil discrevit inter 
nos et illos, fide purificans 
corda eorum. 

10. Nunc ergo quid ten- 
tatis Deum, imponere iugum 
super cervices aiscipuloium, 
quod neque patres nostri, 
neque nos portare potuimus ? 

11. Sed per gratiam Do- 
mini lesu Christi credimus 
salvari, quomadmodum et 
illi. 
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12. Tacuit autem omnia 
multitudo : et audiebant 
Barnabam et Paulum nar* 
rantes quanta Deus fecisset 
signa et prodigia in gentibus 
per eos. 

13. Et postquam tacue- 
runt, respondit lacobus, di- 
cens : Viri fratres, audito 
me. 

14. Simon narravit quern- 
admodum primum Deus 
visitavit sum ere ex gentibus 
populum nomini suo. 

15. Et huic concordant 
verba prophetarum, sicut 
scriptum est : 

16. Post ha‘c revertar, et 
rejedificabo tabernaculuin 
David, quod decidit : et 
diruta eius reaedificabo, et 
erigam illud ; 


12. And all the multitude held 
their peace : and they heard Barna- 
bas and Paul telling what great 
signs and wonders God had wrought 
among the gentiles by them. 

13. And after they had lield their 
peace, James answered, saying : Men 
brethren, hear me. 

14. Simon hath related how God 
first visited to take of the gentiles a 
people to his name. 

15. And to this agree the words 
of the prophets, as it is written : 

16. After these things 1 will return, 
and will rehaild the iahernarle of 
David, which is fallen down^ and the 
ruins thereof I will rebuild, and I 
will set it wp ; 


12. telling what great sigm — i.e, tlie miracles ^v^ollgbt by tlie two 
apostles on their first missionary journey. God bad thus confirmed 
their teaching. Both St Paul and Barnabas sjyike (see mpra, xiv. 3), 
and each related miraculous proofs that God had bles,sod and approved 
his ministry. 

13 . James answered. St James the Less, bishop of Jerusalem, brother 
of the Lord, and one of the Twelve (see Annot. on xii. 17). 

14 . Simon. Tn the Greek we have the original form of the word, 
“Simeon” (Xuiutwv). 

hath related how, etc. St James confirms St Peter’s stut-tuneiit, and goes 
on to prove that the reception of the Gentiles into the Church was — 

(a) foretold by the prophets, and 
(?;) foreordained by God from eternity. 

vidted. Lit. “watched over” (^ir«fr#c€VoTo) ; hence the derived mean- 
ing “to visit.” Cf. He hath visited arid wrought tlie redemption of his 
people (St Luke i. 68). 

16 . After these things, etc. The quotation is taken from Amos ix. 11 , 
and is freely rendered from the Septuagint This projdiecy referred to 
the ruin of the Temple of Jerusalem, where the woi-sliip of God was 
centred in one spot. On these ruins the universal Church was to rise. 

It is probable that these discourses were spoken In Greek, which was more familiar 
than Hebrew to the disciples from Antioch who were present. Also the letter to the 
churches was written in this language, as the greeting aud closing salutation shew. 

I will return. A Scriptural expression, meaning “ I will show mercy,” 
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17 . That the residue of men may 
seek after the Lord, and all nations 
upon whom my name is invoked, 
saith the Lord who doth these things. 

18. To the Lord was his own 
work known from the beginning of 
the world. 

19. For which cause I judge that 
they, who from among tlie gentiles 
are converted to God, are not to be 
disquieted. 

20. But that we write unto 
them that they refrain themselves 
from the pollutions of idols, and 

and icill rebuild the tabernacle of David. The Jews here represented 
by the family of David were brought low as a nation, but were to 
be exalted later. The word here translated “tabernacle” denotes a 
tent. 

17. That the residue of men, etc. The Hebrew text reads : “ That they 
may possess the remnant of Edom and of all the lieathen which are 
caliecl by my name.” These variant readings probably arose from the 
translators reading “Adam” (man) for “Edom.” 

18. To the Lord was his own work known, etc. The salvation of all men 
was foreordained by the Blessed Trinity from eternity, hence St James 
argues that the conversion of the Gentile^i? realized God’s designs. 

19. 1 judge. St James the Less, as the bishop of the Palestinian Jews, 
among whom the difficulty had arisen, had a right to speak authoritatively, 
since those who had “troubled” the church in Antioch were members 
of the church in Jerusalem. 

are rmiverted. Better, “ are turning ” {4iri(rTpt<pov(nv). This “ turning ” 
to the Lord consisted in accej>ting the a})Ostles’ teaching concerning 
Christ. It was precisely in Antioch that a great number believing were 
convei'ted to the Lord {sujwa, xi. 21). 

are not to be disquieted, — i.e. by circumcision being enforced. 

20. But that we write unto them. St James’s proposition is a compro- 
mise : the Gentiles are to be dispensed from circumcision, but are to 
observe certain points, which, if neglected, would render all social 
intercourse with their Jewish brethren very difficult, if not impossible. 

^pollutions of idols, — i.e. things which had been offered to idols, as ex- 
plained in verse 29. At most Gentile festivals a portion of the meat 
was burned on the altars of the gods as a sacrifice. The remainder was 
used as food by the household, or sent to the market for sale. This 
meat was held to be polluted, and Daniel and his companions, when in 
Babylon, had refused to partake of such meats. 


17. Ut requirant ceteri 
hoininum Dominuni, et om- 
nes gerites, super quas invo- 
catmii est noraen meum, 
dicit Doraiiius faciens hajc. 

18. Notum a sseculo est 
Domino opus suum. 

19. Propter quod ego iu- 
dico non mquietari eos, qui 
ex gentibus convertuiitur 
ad Deiim, 

20. Sed scribere ad eos ut 
abstineant se a contamina- 
tion ibus simulacrorum, et 
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foriiicatione, et suffocatis, et 
sanguine. 

21. Moyses enim a tem- 
poribus antiquis habet in 
singulis civitatibus qui eum 
prffidicent in synagogis, ubi 
per omne sabbatum legitur. 

22. Tunc placuit apo- 
stolis et senioribus cum om- 


from fornication, and from things 
strangled, and from blood. 

21. For Moses of old time hath 
in every city them that preach him 
in the synagogues, where he is read 
every sabbath. 

22. Then it pleased the apostles 
and ancients with the whole church, 


In consequence of this custom, and also because the animals had often been killed by 
strangulation, no devout Jew would purchase meat in a Gentile market, nor of any other 
than a Jewish butcher. Consequently, if Gentile converts partook of meats that had 
been offered to idols, no Jewish convert could sit at their tables, and thus all social rela- 
tions would be out of the question. These prohibitions regarding meats were only to be 
observed for a time. We And that no attention M'as paid to such ritual precepts after 
the Church had completely emancipated herself from the synagogue. 

8t Paul recommended the Corinthian converts to abstain from meat offered to idols, 
not because it was wrung to partake of such food, but because of the disedifleation it 
might give to the ** weaker brethren” (see 1 Cor. viii. 4-13). He speaks even more 
openly In 1 Cor. x. 24-33. Therefore these decisions of the assembly were only “ a tern- 
porary expedient for a temporary emergency.” 

fornication. It may appear strange that such a grievous sin as forni- 
cation should be placed m line with mere legal observances, but among 
the Gentiles this sin was not considered a disgrace. It even formed 
part of the rites of the worship of Aphrodite at Corinth and Paphos. 
The decision of the Council concerned only the Gentile converts. The 
Jews held higher views of morality, and had a great reverence for 
women. 

things strangled. When an animal is killed by strangulation the 
blood is retained in the body. Now the Jews were taught, Flesh %(nth 
blood you shall not eat (Gen. ix. 4). Blood was regarded as symbolical 
of life, therefore it was poured on the altar as a sacrifice to Jehovah. 
The Gentiles, on the contrary, had no repugnance for blo(xl as an article 
of food, but used it freely in the preparation of certain dishes. 

Tertiillian states that in bis days the. Christians abstained from partaking of blood 
(Apol., 9), and the same statement Is found in the letter from the Christians of Vienne and 
Lyons (Eusebius, Feel. His., v. 1). It seems that, as long as sacrifices were offered in 
the Temple, it was looked upon as a grievous offence to partake of blood. In St 
Augustine’s time the Christians used blood os food, but the line of demarcation between 
Jewish converts and Geutile converts was then no longer clearly drawn, 

21. For Moses of old time^ etc. St James explains that he addresses 
his decision only to the Gentile converts, as the Jews heard Moses read 
every sabbath in the synagogues, and needed no other reminder of their 
obligations. 

22. Then it ‘pleased, etc. Better, “it seemed good ” (f5o|f), as in verse 
25. St Luke employs here the classical expression used of the 
authoritative promulgation of a decree. From this passage some 
writers have concluded that the simple faithful here designated as 
“the whole church” were consulted in the matter. But it is not 
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OH. XV. 28.] 


ni eccleaia, eligere viros ex 
eis, et mittere Antiochiara 
cum Paulo et Barnaba, 
ludam, qui cognominabatur 
Barsabas et Silam, viros pri- 
mos in fratribus, 


to choose men of their own com- 
pany, and to send to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas, namely, Judas, 
who was surnamed Barsabas, and 
Silas, chief men among the brethren, 


possible that the suffrages of the laity were asked on this question of 
doctrine and discipline ; for although these first disciples were full of 
the Holy Ghost, they had no mission to guide the Church. Jesus 
Christ confided this charge to the shepherds of the flock, i.e. to the 
apostles and bishops, and the Church militant has always consisted of 
“the teaching church*’ and “the church taught.” 

to choose to send. This was the work of the apostles and 

ancients of their own company — of the church in Judea. 

with Paul and Barnabas. As the decree coincided with what St 
Paul and Barnabas had taught,, two of the Judean brethren were sent 
to add the weight of their testimony. 

Barsabas. This was evidently a patronymic, whence it has been 
inferred by some that Judas Barsabas was the brother of the 
Joseph Barsabas who was proposed for the vacancy in the apostolic 
ranks (see supra, i. 23). Judas is not mentioned elsewhere than in 
connection with tliis delegation. 

Silas. This is probably the labourer in the Gospel who is spoken of 
as “Sylvanus” in St Paul’s epistles and in 1 Pet. v. 12 (see 2 Cor. 
i. 19 ; 1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1). Both Judas and Silas belonged to 
the order of prophets (verse 32) ; and from ch. xvi. 37 we may conclude 
that the latter was a Homan citizen. 


THE APOSTOLIC LETTER TO THE GENTILE 
CONVERTS OF ANTIOCH 

23. Scribentes per m&nm 23. Writing by their hands. The 
eornm. Apostoli et semores apostles and ancients brethren, to 

23. by their hands. In the Greek we have the singular “ hand ” 
This is a Hebraism equivalent to “by them.” Of. The burden 
of the word of the Lord to Israel by the hand of Malachias (Malach. i. 1). 
This is the first mention of an apostolic letter ; other examples of this 
practice are seen in the epistles, but these were not decisions of an 
assembly of the Church, but of individual apostles. 

In the book of Machabees we have an example of a letter being sent to the Jews 
disperBed in Egypt to announce the purification of the Temple. The letter began thus . 
To the brethren, the Jews that are throuffhout Egypt, ths brethren, the Jewu that are in 
Jerusaiem, and in the land o/ Judea, tend health and good peace (2 Idach. 1. 1). 
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fratres, his, qui sunt Aiiti- 
ochiae, et Syrise, et Cilicife 
fratiibus ex gentibus, salu- 
tem, 

24, Quoniara audivimns 
quia quidam ex nobis exe- 
untes, tiirbaverunt vos ver- 
bis, evertentes animas ves- 
tms, quibus non manda- 
vimus : 


the brethren of the gentiles that are 
at Antioch and in Syria and Cilicia 
greeting. 

24. Forasmuch as we have heard 
that some going out from us have 
troubled you with words: subvert- 
ing your souls, to whom we gave no 
commandment : 


ancients brethren. Codices E, G, II, many cursives, and the Coptic 
and Syriac Versions give “and the brethren” («:ai ol &S€\4>ol). Codices 
A, B, C, and the Vulgate and Armenian Versions omit “and the,” so 
that “brethren” stands in oppasition to “apostles and ancients,” This 
reading agrees better with the context, since the apostles and ancients had 
assembled to discuss the matter, and St Paul and Silas were charged to 
deliver to the churches what had been decreed by the apostles and ancients 
who were in Jerusalem (ch. xvi. 4). The ancients call themselves 
“brethren” to shew that, by Christian charity, they are intimately 
united with the Gentile converts, to whom the letter is addressed. 

Antioch. This city is named first, because there the discussion con- 
cerning circumciflion had arisen. 

Syria and Cilicia. From the special mention of these two provinces, 
we may infer that the disagreement concerning circumcision had spread 
widely in these districts, or that it was considered opportune to make 
known the decree in these countries on account of the large Jewish 
population inhabiting them, so that peace might be maintained when 
Genliles were received into the Church. Wnere the converts were 
chieliy drawn from the Gentile population, this difficulty was not so 
likely to arise. 

St Paul had preached the Gospel in these countries. Cf. Afterwards I came into 
the regions of Syria and Cilicia (Gal. i. 21). 

Tarsus, St Paul’s native country, was the capital of Cilicia. 

greeting. The usual salutation of a Greek letter. The same word 
occurs in St James’ epistle i. 1, and in the letter sent by Claudius 
Lysias to Felix the g<jvernor {infra, xxiii. 26). 

24 . some going out, — i.e. from Jerusalem ; these jndaizers evidently 
had given themselves out as delegated by the Church in Jerusalem. 

subverting. (hyaa-Kivd^oyrfs.) This verb signifies to remove the 
furniture from a house ; hence to throw into disorder, to turn upside 
down. 

we gave no commandment. The false doctrine could not have been 
taught by the apostles, for they were guided into all truth by the Holy 
Spirit, as Jesus had promised. Individual members of the Church 
may err, but the teaching Church, as a body, cannot teach what 
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25. Placuit nobis coUectis 
in unum c!i.^cro vin>s, et 
mittere ad vos cum cariaai- 
mis nostris Barnaba et 
Paulo, 

26. Hominibus qui tra- 
diderunt anirnas suas pro 
nomine Domini nostri lesu 
Ciiristi. 

27. Misimus ergo ludam 
ct Silam, qui et ii)si vobia 
verbis referent eadern. 

28. Visum est enim Sni- 
ritui Sancto et nobis nihil 


25. It hath seemed good to us, 
lM>ing assembled together, to choose 
out men, and to send them unto 
you with our well-beloved Barnabas 
and Paul, 

26. Men that have given their lives 
for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

27. We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who themselves also will 
by word of mouth tell you the same 
things. 

28. For it hath seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay no 


25. being assembled together. Bettor, “being together with one accord ” 

(^yfvofxipois dfxodvijLaShpy 

to choose ... to send. The Church alone has authority to send out 
teachers. Cf. Hoiv shall they hear loithout a jjreacher ? And how shall 
they preach unless they he sent? (Rom. x. 14-15). 

our welUbeloved Barnabas and I'aul. Here we have a proof that the 
church in Jerusalem fully a])])roved the doctrines taught by St Paul 
and Barnabfus. St Paul re fens to this formal recognition by the apostles 
in his epistle to the Galatians. Cf. And when they had known the 
grace that was given to wc, James and Cephas and John., who seemed to he 
pillars^ gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship^ that we 
should go unto the Gentiles^ and they unto the circumcision : Only that we 
should be mindful of the poor^ which same thing also 1 was careful to do 
(Gal. ii. 9-10). 

From various passages in the epistles, we learn bow faithfully St Paul complied with 
tbe rtMiuest to aiT-lst the poor brethren of Jerusalem : e.g. But now I $hall go to 
Jerusalem, to mi)dster unto the saints. For it hath jdeased them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a contribution for the poor of the saints that are in Jerusalem (Rom. xv. 
25-26. See also 1 Cor. xvi. 1-3 ; 2 Cor, ix. 1-2; Acts xxiv. 17). 

Barnabas is here ineiitioned first because he was better known to 
the bretliren of Judea than St Paul, who, for some years after his con- 
version, was unknown by face to the churches of Judea (Gal. i. 22). 

26. Men that have given, etc. They had given their lives in will if 
not in deed. The events which had occurred in Antioch and Iconium 
and St Paul’s miraculous e.scape at Lystra were known to the church 
in Jerusalem. The praises bestowed on St Paul and Barnabas would 
naturally tend to counteract the false reports which the judaizers had 
circulated concerning them. 

for the name, — i.e. for the personal love of Jesus Christ. 

27. by word of mouth. Tliese delegates could give furtlier informa- 
tion and answer all questions touching this matter. 

28. to the Holy Ghost and to us. The apostles did not hesitate to 
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ultra imponere robis oneris 
quam haec necessaria : 

29. Ut abstineatis vos ab 
immolatis simulacronini, et 
sanguine, et suffocate, et for- 
nicatione, a quibus custo- 
dientes vos, bene agetis. 
Valete, 

80. Illi ergo dimissi, de* 
scenderunt Antiochiam ; et 
congregata miiltitudine tra- 
diderunt epistolam. 

81. Quam cum legissent, 
gavisi sunt super consola- 
tione. 

32. ludas autem et Silas, 
et ipsi cum essent juoplietfe, 
verbo plurimo consolati sunt 
fratres, et confirmaverunt. 


farther burden upon you than these 
necessary things : 

29. That you abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from 
fornication : from which things keep- 
ing yourselves, you shall do well. 
Fare ye well. 

30. They therefore being dis- 
missed went down to Antioch : and 
gathering together the multitude, 
delivered the epistle. 

31. Which when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the consolation : 

32. But Judas and Silas being 
prophets also themselves, with many 
words comforted the brethren, and 
confirmed them. 


83. Facto autem ibi ali- 
quanto tempore, dimissi sunt SOino 
cum pace a fra tribus ad eos, with 
qui miserant illos. them 


And after they had spent 
time there, they were let go 
peace by the brethren, unto 
that had sent them. 


ascribe their decision to the Holy Ghost, who governed the Church of 
God through their instrumentality. 

“The apostles were inspired by God, but they did not lose their personal identity. 
The human element was not absorbed into the Divine, but it was spiritualized and 
transfigured by it.” All the ecumenical councils of the Church are also the utterances of 
the Holy Ghost, and their decisions are binding on the faithful. 

29. heefing, — i.e. if ye keep. 

30. they went down to Antioch. They probably returned by the same 
route, and by communicating the decision of the Church again caused 
great joy to all the brethren, to whom they had given an account of the 
conversion of the Gentiles (see verse 3). 

the multitude. Note that the decision affected the greater number, as 
most of the Christians of Antioch were Gentile converts. 

31. rejoiced for the consolation. The doubts which had disquieted 
them and subverted their souls were now removed. 

32. fToyheU. See Annot. on ch. xi. 27. 

33. they were let go with peace. Lit. “were dismissed’’ (iir€At56T}(r«v). 
From these words we may infer that there was a solemn gathering of 
the Church, accompanied with prayer, and probably the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist “ Peace be with you was an ordinary formula for 
taking leave of one another. Those critics who reject verse 34 as not 
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84. Visum est autem Silas 
ibi remanere : ludas autem 
solus abiit lerusalem. 

35. Paulus autem, et Bar- 
nabas demorabantur An- 
tiochife docentes: et evan- 
gelizantes cum aliis pluribus 
verbura Domini. 


34. But it seemed good unto Silas 
to remain there, and Judas alone 
departed to Jerusalem. 

35. And Paul and Barnabas con- 
tinued at Antioch, teaching and 
preaching with many others the 
word of the Lord. 


genuine, since it has not good MS. authority (being only foimd in 
two Greek codices and a Few versions), take the plural pronoun as 
referring to Judas and Silas, and conclude that the latter returned to 
J erusalem to give an account of his mission to Antioch, and afterwards 
rejoined St Paul in that city. 

35. teaching and preaching. Those who had received the Faith needed 
to be taught more fully, while to those who had not he^rd or accepted 
it, the Word of God was preached. 

with many others. There was no lack of labourers in the vine- 
yard, and on this, as on other occasions, a period of trial was followed 
by a season of peace and T)rosj)erity. The presence of these “ many 
others” rendered St Paul, Barnabas, and Silas free to evangelize 
elsewhere. 


ST PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

ST PAUL AND SILAS VISIT THE CHURCHES 
IN SYRIA AND CILICIA 


36. Post aliquot autem 
dies, dixit ad Barnabara 
Paulus : Revertentes visitc- 
raus fratres per universas 
civitates, in quibus praedica- 
viinus verbum Domini, quo- 
modo se habeant 

37. Barnabas autem vole- 
bat sccum assumere et lo- 
annem, qui oognominabatur 
Marcus. 


36. And after some days, Paul 
said to Barnabas : Let us return and 
visit our brethren in all the cities, 
wherein we have preached the word 
of the Lord, to see how they do. 

37. And Barnabas would have 
taken with them John also, that 
was surnamed Mark : 


36. after some days. This period probably embraced some months at 
least. 

Let us return. The Greek is more energetic, as the same hortative 
particle (5^^) found in ch. xiii. 2 is msed nere. See Annot. on that 
verse. 
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38. raiihia aiifccra rogabat 
eum (lit qui disoessisset ab 
eis de Pampliylia, ct non 
isset cum eis in opus) non 
debcrc recipi. 

39. Facta cst aiiteni dis- 
sensio, ita ut discedevent ab 
invicern, et Barnabas quidem 
assunipto Marco navigaret 
Cypiiim. 

40. Panins vcro olecto Sila 
profectus cst, traditns gratije 
Dei a fratribus. 


38. But Paul desired that ho (as 
^ having departed from them out of 

Parnphylia, and not gone with them 
to the work) might not be received. 

39. And there arose a dissension, 
so that they departed one from 
another, and Barnabas indeed taking 
Mark, sailed to Cyprus. 

40. But Paul choosing Silas de- 
parted, being delivered by the 
brethren to the grace of God. 


38. hut Paul desired^ etc. This verse is niiicli iiitn'c einjOiatic, in tlie 
Greek, wliicli may he thus rendered: “But Paul thonglit. right, with 
respect to one who had revolted from them from Panq^hylia, and had 
not gone with them to the work, not to take t.o the.mselves that man.” 
Tills is a much moi’e energetic I’efiisal than our Khciius Yersiou gives. 

39. (I ddsmision. Better, “ a sharp conl-eiition ” (japo^vafihs). From 
this Greek word we derive the, noun “ paroxysm.” Each desired to 
take what he deemed tlie. best nu^asures for the pro]>agation of the 
Gospel, and neither would yield to the otlier. 

“St Paul was more inclined to severity, liarnabas to gentleness ; each mnintained his 
own view, and therefore there was something of human frailty in this dis^'Mision ” (St 
Jerome, Adv. Pdag., lil). iii.). The apostles *• in many things acted upon tludr human 
judgment, for they were not stocks or stones” (St John Chrys., Horn., xxxiv. 1). This 
difference of opinion caused no ill-feeling, and, some time later, we find Mark was in 
Rome assisting St Vaul, who speaks most highly of him as having been “ a comfort ” to 
him (Col. iv. 11). and he refers to Barnabas as a lal)ourer in Uod’s vineyard, and cites 
his conduct as an example (1 Cor. ix. 1-14). 

sailed to Cyprus. “This also is a work of Providcuce. F’or the 
Cyprians had exhibited nothing of the like sort as tliey at Antioch and 
the rest, and tliose needed the softer cliaracter, hut these needed such a 
character as Paul’s (St John Chrys., i/om., xxxiv. 1). Hence, “ no evil 
came of the dissension, for, dividing one from the other, each sufficed for 
whole nations, which was a great good {ibid.), 

40 . Paul choosing Silas. As a Jew, a “ leader ” {■fjyovfji^vos) among 
the brethren of Judea, an accredited delegate and a jirojihet, whose 
words had power to comfort and strengthen the brethren (verse 32), 
and a Roman citizen, Silas was a valuable ally for St l^iul, and consoled 
him for the lo.ss of Barnabas. Ilenc.eforih w(i find him faitlifnlly 
accom]>aTiyiiig St Paul, who often refers to him in his epistles (see xvii. 
4, xviii. 5 ; 2 Cor. i. 19 ; 1 Thes.s. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1). 

being delivered^ etc. Another proof that a sohmin service was Indd in 
the primitive Church when sending off missionaries on th(dr work. St 
Paul now starts on his second missionary journey. 

As nothing is said of Barnabas and Mark “ ht>ing delivered by the brethren to the grace 
of Godf some commentators have concluded that th'e church of Antioch disapproved of 
Barnabas' having quitted 8t Paul, and that he departed from Antioch with Mark without 
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41. Perambulabat antom 
Syriam et Ciliciam, coiifir- 
maiis ecclcsias : prcecipieiis 
custodire praecx^pta aposto- 
lorura et sciiiorurn. 


41. And he went throiTn;h Syria 
and Cilicia, confirming the churches : 
commanding them to keep the 
precepts of the apostles and the 
ancients. 


any formal leave.-takiii)?, Otiiors are of opinion that as St Luke hart chiefly in view to 
relate “the Acts of Paul.” that lie j)asaert over “ tlio Arts of Harnahas/’ which hart no 
hearing on St Paul’s work. Harnahas is not mentioned again in the Acts. 

41. Hyria and Ciliria. Tlie.se were t-lui two districts to wliicli the 
letter from the asseiiiltly of Jerii.stileiii was addressed. In Gal. i. 21 St 
I’anl rei'ers to Ids stay in the rerfions of Syria and Cilicia, and during this 
time he nndoiihtedly (ivangelized. 

roninxriid.iny them, etc. Tins clau.se is not found in the oldest Greek 
MSS., hut it is in (’udex D and in versions which reseinhle this codex. 
Thus the letter was (hdivered by St Paul and Silas in the countries for 
which it was destined. 


Chapter XVI 


ST PAIJIVS SECOND MISSIONABY 
J 0 U RNE Y {continu-ed ). 

ST PAUL AND SILAS VISIT DEEBE, LYSTRA, 
AND GAI.ATIA 


1. PcrveTiitantein Derbcij, 
et Lystrain. Et ecce di- 
scipulus quidam erat ibi 


1. And he came to Derbe a/nd 
Lystra. And behold there was 
a certain disciple there named 


1. Derhe and Lystra. St Paul executes his design of visiting the 
churches where he had preached in company with Barnabas, but, as he 
travelled by the land route, the order is reversed, and Derbe, the last 
city in which lie had evangelized on liis fir.st journey, he now visits 
first. 

behold. The hi.storian here calls attention to the choice of Tiniothy, 
who was ]>rovidentially designed to re]»lace John Mark. Thus St Paul 
received “ a gift from heaven, in the ]»lace of what he had lo.st.” 

a certain disciple. He was evidently converted during St Paul’s first 
visit to Lystra, and was then a mere boy, since, some years later, St Paul 
writes thus to him : Let no man despise thy youth (1 Tim. iv. 12). The 
name Timothy signifies “one who fears God.” St Paul was greatly 
attached to St Timothy, his dearest son and faithful in the Lord (1 Cor. 
iv. 17). 
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noiTiine Timotheus, films 
muliens ludaeas fidclis, patre 
gentili. 

2. Huic testimonium bo- 
num reddebant qui in 
Lystris erant et Iconic 
fratres. 

3. Hunc voluit Paulus 
secum proficisci ; et assu- 
mens circumcidit eum prop- 
ter ludaeos, qui erant in illis 
locis. Sciebant enim omnes 
quod pater eius erat gentilis. 

4. Cum autem pertransi- 
rent civitates, tradcbant eis 


Timothy, the son of a Jewish wo- 
man that believed, but his father 
was a gentile. 

2. To this man the brethren that 
were in Lystra and Iconium gave a 
good testimony. 

3. Him Paul would have to go 
along with him : and taking him 
he circumcised him, because of the 
Jews who were in those places. 
For they all knew that his father 
was a gentile. 

4. And as they passed through 
the cities, they delivered unto them 


a Jewish woman. St Paul thus speaks of her : Calling to mind that 
faith which is in thee unfeigned^ which also dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois^ and in thy mother Eunice^ and I am certain that in thee also (2 Tim. 
i. 6). 

that believed. Hence she was a Christian convert. 
his father was a Gentile. He was perhaps a proselyte of the gate. 
The Jews were strictly forbidden to intermarry with the nations of 
Canaan, and they took this prohibition as applying to the heathen in 
general. This rule, however, was not so strictly observed out of 
Palestine. 

In the case of a marriage between a Jewess and a Gentile, the child was considered to 
be of the nationality of the mother. But, conversely, if a .Tew married a Gentile, the 
children were considered as Gentiles. Corisequently Timothy ought to have been 
circumcised on the eighth day, as he was the sou of a .Jewess. This is not the only 
occasion on which, in order to avoid schism or scandal, St Paul conformed to Jewish 
observances, though he emphatically and constantly taught that they were not binding 
on Christian converts. 


2 . gave a good testimony. About four or five years had elapsed since 
Ins conversion, and during this time Timothy was conspicuous for his 
virtue and piety. 

It was necessary that a minister of the Gospel should he on example nf the faithful, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in faith, in chastity (1 Tim. iv 12), as St Paul ouce 
reminded Timothy. Thus the deacons were men of good rejmtation (supra, vi. 3). 

3 . to go along. Better, ‘‘ to go forth ” (€^€\0eiv). 

he circumcised him. In doing this St Paul did not act against the 
decision of the Council, which only applied to Gentiles, whereas Timothy 
was a Jew. If he had not submitted to this rite, tlie Jews would have 
looked upon him as an apostate from the Law of Mose^i. 

On a previous occasion, when St Paul took Titus with him to 
Jerusalem, he refused to allow him to be circumcised because Titus was 
a Gentile, and therefore not obliged to submit to this Jewish observance^ 

4 . the- cities, Iconium and Pisidian Antioch, and probably Tarsus and 
some othera 
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custodire dogmata, qufe 
erant decreta ab apostolis et 
seniofibus, qui erant loro* 
solymis. 

5. Et ecclesia? quidein 
confirmabaiitur fide, t;t abun- 
dabant numero qiiotidie. 

0. Transeuntea autem 
Phrygiam et Galatije regi- 
oiiem, vetati sunt a Spiritu 


they delivered unto them, the decrees. Altlioiigh this letter was only 
addressed to the faithful of Antioch (in Syria), Syria, and Cilicia, 
yet, as Lycaonia was thickly peopled by Jews, the same difficulties 
might arise ; hence the apostle made known the decision in all these 
cities. This is the last lime the apostolic decree is mentioned. We 
may infer that, of the numeroua copies which were made of it, St 
Luice used one when compiling the Acts. 

5. And the churches were confirmed^ etc. This was the result of St 
Paul’s preaching and of the promulgation of the decree. 

The controversy had several iiniiortant results : — 

1. The bond of union which existed between the churcli in Jerusalem and the 

branch churches was strengthened. 

2. Great numbers of conversions followed, since the disciifles increased in nmnher 

daily', the barrier of .lewish observances now being removed, conversions 
were more numerous among the Gentiles. 

This verse has a parallel in ch. ix. 31, and both describe a time of rest, peace, and 
increase after a season of troulde or persecution. 

6. Phrygia. This was the central district of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. According to Josephus, a great many Jews settled there in the 
time of the Machabees. 

The boundaries of Phrygia, never clearly defined, varied greatly at different epochs. 
The term Phrygia connotes an ethnological dtelinction rather than a geographical area. 
At the time of St Paul’s visit, Phrygki wa.s not a Koman provinci?. In the New Testament 
only three cities of this district are mentioned — (\)1()8S{», Laodicca, and Thyatira. 

Galatia. This province was so called fR)m the Gauls who invaded 
Asia Minor in 300 n.c. It became a Roman province under Augustus. 
The inhabitants spoke a Celtic dialect, and retained that mobility and 
emotional cliaracler which distinguishes the Celtic races. 

The principal cities of Galatia were Ancyra, the capital, Tavium, and 
Pessiniis. St Paul doubtless visited these cities, since he probably founded 
the Galatian churches on this occasion, and on his third missionary 
journey he revisited these Galatian and Phrygian disciples. (See infra^ 
xviii. 23.) St Luke omits all that concerns the apostle’s work in 
Galatia ; perhaps he knew that information on this sulyect could be 
found in St Paul’s epistle to the Galatians. 

St Paul probably refers to tins visit in his epistle the Galatians, and speaks of hla 
illness when among them, and of their generous sympathy. Cf. You knenv how through 
infirmity of the fiesh, I jn cacltcd the gos^iel to you heretofore ; and your tomp'aHou in my 
fiesh you aeitpised not, nor rejected" but received me as an angel o/ God, even as Christ 
Jesus (Gal. iv. 13-14), 

iiK. I. 20 


the decrees for to keep, that were 
decreed by the apostles and ancients 
who were at Jerusalem. 

5. And the churches were con- 
firmed in faith, and increased in 
number daily. 

6. And when they had passed 
through Phrygia and the country of 
Galatia, they were forbidden by the 
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Sancto loqui verbum Dei in 
Asia. 

7. Cum venisseiit autem 
in Mysiam, tentabant ire in 
Bithyniam ; et non permisit 
eos Spiritus lesu. 

8. Cum autem pertransis- 
sent Mysiam, descenderunt 
Troadem : 


Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia. 

7. And when they were come into 
Mysia, they attempted to go into 
BiLhynia, and the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not. 

8. And when they had passed 
through Mysia, they went down to 
Troas : 


were forbidden by the Holy Ghod. This proves that tliey had preached 
in Galatia and Phrygia (see also xviii. 23). It is not stated how the 
prohibition was made known. 

to f reach the word in Ada. Thoiigli forbidden to preach on this 
occasion, St Paul went to ])roconsular Asia on liis third journey, 
and remained two years in Ephesus, the chief city. Gf. They who 
d/welt in Asia heard the word of the Lordy both Jeios and Gentiles (infra^ 
xix. 10). 

7. i7ito Myda, — i.e. on the borders of Mysia. They had arrived “ over 
against” {nara r^v Mvcriav) Mysia, one of the districts of proconsular 
Asia, in which the Holy Spirit had forbidden them to ] breach. 

Bithynia. This district lay north-east of Mysia. It was a senatorial 
province. There were numerous Jewish colonists in Ihthynia, and St 
Peter names Bithynian converts in his first (epistle (i. 1). From a 
letter of the Koman governor Pliny, we learn that in the second century 
the Christians were so numerous that idolatry was almost given up in 
Bithynia. 

Hinrit of Jesus. St Paul has similar expressions, c.j/.— 

(а) The Spirit of Christ (Rom. viii. 9). 

( б ) The Spirit of His Son ((Ja*. iv. C»). 

(c) The Spirit of Jesus Christ (Phil. i. 19), 

The doctrine of the Church concerning the procession of the Holy 
Ghost is based on these and similar passages. That “the Hjly Cdiost 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son” is an article of the Catholic 
Faith. 

The schismatic Greek Church denies that the II 0 I 3 ' Ghost proceeds from the Son. 
Photius, who taught this heresy, was condemned by the Council of Constantinople in 
A.i>. 870. Michaei Cerularius consummated the schism in 1054 by rejecting the aiitliority 
of the Popes. 

suffered them not. 7die apostles were not allowed to trace out thedr own 
course of action, which God reserved to lliuiself to mark out for them. 
On this occasion there were three supernatural interventions before they 
knew their destination, which was thus revealed gradually. 

We may learn from this that hindrances may como from God when men’s plans, 
though good in themselves, are not calculated to further the accomplishment of His will, 

8. passed through Mysia. Lit. “ they pas.'^ing by” (irapfKddvrts) in the 
stmse often employed of “ neglecting.” They Aid not preach there, but 
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9. Et visio per nocteni 
Paulo osteiisa est : Vir 
Macedo quidam erat stans, 
et deprecans eum, et dicens : 
Trausiens in Macedoniam, 
adiuva nos. 

10. Ut autem visum vi- 
dit, statini quaisivimus pro- 
ficisci ill Macedoniam, certi 


9. And a vision was shewed to 
Paul in the night, which was a man 
of Macedonia standing and beseech- 
ing him, and saying : Pass over into 
Macedonia, and help us. 

10. And as soon as he had seen 
the vision, immediately we sought 
to go into Macedonia, being assured 


they had to journey through this district in order to reach Troas, which 
lay on tlie sea-coast. 

went down. They descended from the highlands of Mount Ida, which 
lay due east of Troas. 

Troas. The seaport town, not the district of Troas or “ the Troad.” 
Tlie j>ort was situated at the south-eastern extremity of the island of 
Tenedos, and was known as ‘‘Alexandria Troas.” It was a Roman 
“colonia” at this time, and had the Italicurifiy^ i.e. the land was 
free from taxation. 

9. a vision was shewed. It is not certain wludher St Paul was asleep 
or awake. In either case the vision was an olijective reality, and not 
a mere subjective image. The context ^^when he had seen^^’ etc., favours 
the view that St Paul was awake. The vision was evidently an answer 
to their prayer for guidance. 

a man of Macedonia. St Paul recoOTiised him as such by his attire, 
and the words also plainly indicated his nationality. “ Pass over into 
Macedonia and helj) us.” 

Pass over into Macedonia. This is the first jiositive direction after 
two negative commands. 

“I'hus was ushered in the most momentous event in the history of Europe, the going 
forth of the Word of the Lord from .Terusalem to enlighten tlie nations of the West, and 
bring them into the fold of Jesus Christ. Paul saw and heard this in a vision in the night. 
It is not called a dream (Bengel), but was like the vision seen by Ananias (ch. ix. 10), and 
those seen by Paul (ch. ix, 12, x. 6, xviii. 9). A vision (opa/xa) is distinguished from a 
dream (ei/uirnov), ch. ii. 17). It is applied to things of a marvellous character seen 
objectively, as to the Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 9) and to the burning bush” {Fulp. 
Votnm. Acts, vol. ii.). 

10. we sought. St Luke had uow joined St Paul and Silas (see Intro., 
p. 7). St Paul and his company made iiitpiiries as to the vessels 
which were setting out for Macedonia. 

“Observe St lAike’s modesty. He does not say that he joined St Paul at Troas. He 
glides, as it were, imperceptibly into the apostolic company, and we only know' that he 
was a sharer in its pei il.s and labours by the adoption henceforth of the pronoun we.” 
(See below, xx. 6.) 

As Irenseus remarks, “that Luke was an attendant on Paul, and his fellow-labourer in 
the Go.spel, he himself makes munife.st, not in a spirit of boasting, but constrained by 
the truth itself.” 

to go, P>etter, “ t.o go forth ” (i^€\0t7v). 

being assured. The ( Jreek verb {a-vfxBifidCovres) signifies coming to a 
conclusion by com])ariiig one thing with another. The same verb is 
rendered “ atiirming ” in ch, ix. 22. 
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[oh. XVI, 11—12. 


facti quod vocasset nos Dous that God had called US to preach 
ovangehw«ei8. the gospel to them. 

God had called. In this narration the three persons of the Blessed 
Trinity are mentioned (see verses 6 and 7). 

us. Hence St Luke also evangelized the Macedonians and other 
natives of Greece. 


ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUENEY {continued). 

ST PAUL VISITS MACEDONIA AND PREACHES 
IN PHILIPPI 


11. Navigantes autem a 
Troade, recto cursu venimus 
Samotliraciam, et sequenti 
die Neapolim : 

12. Et inde Philippos, 


11. And sailing from Troas, we 
came with a straight course to 
Samothracia, and the day following 
to Neapolis : 

1 2. And from thence to Philippi, 


11 . with a straight course. A nautical term. St Luke shews a good 
knowledge of seamanship by his use of correct technical terms in all 
details concerning navigation. The Greek word 

signifies “running before the wind.” As the passage was made in two 
days the wind must have been favourable, and consequently from the 
south. On the return journey they were five days on the sea. 

“ The southerly winds in this part of the Archipelajfo do not usually last long, but they 
often blow with considerable force. Sometimes they are sufficiently strong to counteract 
the current which sets to the southward from the mouth of the Dardanelles ” (Conybeare 
and Howson, Life and Epistles of St Paul, p. 219). 

Samothracia. A mountainous island, eight miles long by six broad, 
visible from Asia Minor and lying north of tlic i^^gean Sea. 

This island was celebrated for the worship of the Cabiri, or sons of Heplisestus (Vulcan). 
These deities were worshipped by the Pclasgians with mystic rites in Lemnos and Samo* 
thrace, and, at a later period, throughout Gresce. 

Neapolis. This was the neare.st. port to Phil ip] )i ; the litHe Turkish 
village of Cavallo now stands on Ibis site. Roman ruins and inscrip- 
tions are found there. It was the port where travellers disembarked 
when journeying through Macedonia by the Roman higbw^ay, known 
as the Via Egnatia, which traversed the district from east to west. 
Neapolis was about ten miles from Philippi. 

12. Philippi. The ancient city of Krenide.s {i.e. the fountains), 
which Alexander the. Givat fortified, enlarged, embellished, and named 
after his father, Philip of Macedonia. Phili])pi was a Roman colony, 
i.e. a military sUitioii established by the Romans as a protection and 
defence. 

These colonies were generally placed where trouble might be expected with neigh- 
bouring people ; as the Thracians were very bold and warlike, the colony of Philippi 
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which is the chief city of part of 
Macedonia, a colony. And we were 
in this city some days conferring 
together. 

13. And upon the sabbath-day 
we went forth without the gate by 
a river-side, where it seemed that 
there was prayer ; and sitting down 
we spoke to the women that were 
assembled. 

served as a check on them. There were not many Jews in Philippi. In all, five Koman 
colonies are mentioned in the Acts, viz. Antioch in Pisidia, Lystra, Troas, Corinth, and 
Philippi, but only when referring to the last named does St Luke call attention to its 
being a colony. 

chief city. It is poswsible that' in the time of St Paul, Philippi may 
have risen to the rank of a chief city, bnt, when the districts of 
Macedonia were defined in B.c. 147, Amphii>olis was the capital 
of the south-eastern district. But many cities which were not 
capitals, e.g. Smyrna and Pergamus, were styled “chief” on their 
coins, and Philippi may have had tliis distinction. However, com- 
mentators are generally agreed that the Greek word (Trpa>rri) here 
translated “ ch ief,” iiiu.st be understood as referring to the first 
city of Macedonia tliat St Paul rea(hed after having left Neapolis, 
a Thracian city. 

of part of Macedonia. Part of one of the four districts into which 
the Romans liad divided MacAidonia. Some commentators take “part'’ 
here as signifying “border land.” Livy speaks of these divisions aa 
“ pars prima,” “ pars secunda,” etc. 

some days. This is another indefinite note of time. It may have 
embraced a few weeks {rifiepas rtvds). 

co7iferring together. Another reading is “abiding together”; the 
Greek verb {SiaTpifiovrts) signifies literally “to pass time,” and con- 
sequently “ to dwell.” 

13. hy a riverside. The river in question must be the small stream of 
the Gangites. Either tliei-e were not enough Jews in Philippi to make 
it worth while to build a synagogue, or they were too poor tn afford 
the expense. The Jews were accustomed to build their synagogues on 
the banks of rivers, pi’obahly in view of their ceremonial ablutions. 
Josephus speaks of the proseuchse, i.e. oratories for i)ublic or private 
prayer, “at the sea-side” (A^itiq.y xiv., x. 23). Often they were simple 
enclosures, open to the sky. 

it seemed that there was prayer y — i.e, “where prayer was wont to be 
made” (ov ivoMC^ro vpoa-fvxh The assembly may have gathered 

on the banks of the stream, or in a proseiiche as described above. 

ive spoke to the women. St Paul, Silas, and St Luke spoke to different 
bands of women, who were evidently proselytes. 


qufE est prima partis Mace- 
doiiise civitas, calonia. Era- 
inus autem in hac urbe 
diebus aliquot, confereiites. 

13. Die autem sabbatorum 
egressi sumus foras portam 
iuxta flumen, ubi videbatur 
oratio esse : et sedeiites lo- 
qiiebanuir miilieribus, qu® 
convenerant. 
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14. Et quaedam mulier no- 
mine Lydia, purpuraria civi- 
tatis Thyatirenorum, colens 
Deum, audivit : cuius Do- 
minus aperuit cor inteiidere 
his, quae dioebantur a Paulo. 


15. Cum autem baptizata 
esset, et domus eius, depre- 
cata est dicens : Si iudicastis 
me fidelem Domino esse, in- 
troite in domiim meam, et 
manete. Et coegit nos. 


14. And a certain woman named 
Lydia, a seller of purple of the city 
of Thyatira, one tliat worshipped 
God, did hear : whose heart the 
Lord opened to attend to those 
things which were said by Paul. 

15. And when she was baptized, 
and her household, she besought us, 
saying : If you have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into 
my house and abide there. And 
she constrained us. 


14. Lydia. This is au example of a female name derived from a 
country : Afra, Syra, Gr;e(‘.a are other examj)lt^s of this practice. 

The Lydian women, even in the days of Homer, were famed for their skill in dyeing, 
Purple dyes and textile goods were specialities of Lydia. This woman (!Ould not have 
been very poor, as the manufacture of dyes required a certain capital ; also she was able 
to offer hospitality to St Paul and his companions. 

Thyatira. A city situated on the river Lycus in Lydia. The chief 
industry was dyeing, and an ancient inscrij)tioii shews that there was 
once a guild of dyers established in this city. 

One of the seven epistles in the Apocalypse is addressed to the "Angel,” i.e. the 
bishop of Thyatira (i. li). 

one that worshvp'ped God. {ae^ofify-rj rhy &€hy.) This is the ordinary 
definition of a proselyte. 

whose heart the Lord opened. “T'he opening of tlu^ luiart was God's 
work, the attending was hers ; so that it was both God’s doing and 
man’s (St Jn. Chrys). 

The reception of the truth is expressed in various ways, e g.— 

(а) As ‘‘the opening of the heart” as here ami 2 Macii. i. 4: May he open your 

heart in his law. 

(б) As " the opening of the eyes." And their eyes were opened and they knew him, 

(St Luke xxlv, 31). 

(c) As "the opening of the understanding Then he opened their understanding 
that they might understand the scriptures (ibid. 45). 

15. when she was baptized. Not necessarily the same day. 

her household. There are several allusions to whole households being 
received into the Church. The expression occurs again in verse 33. 
Also St Paul speaks of his having oaptized the household of Stephanus 
(1 Cor. i. 16). 

An argument in favour of the baptism of infants has been drawn from the fact that 
these households must have included some children. This practice, however, has a 
firmer base than this inference, since our Saviour has bidden us suffer the little ones” 
to come to Him and not to ” forbid them.” Moreover, He blessed little children, thus 
shewing that they are capable of receiving a spiritual blessing. We find St Paul in his 
epistles addressing children as members of the Church, e.g. Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is just (Eph. vi. 1. See also Col. iii. 20). 

come into my house^ etc. St Paul and his companions had probably 
sujiported themselves by their own labour. This was their usual practice 
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when remaining for any length of time in any city, e.g. Neither did we 
eat any maw’s bread for nothing^ hut in labour and in toil we worked night 
and day^ lest we should be chargeable to any of you (2 Thess. iii. 8). St 
Paul, however, was quite justified in accepting the hospitality of the 
faithful, since our Lord liad laid down the general law that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, 

constrained us. St Luke uses the same verb (irapa/SidCofiai) when 
speaking of the disciples of Emmaus (St Luke xxiv. 29), but no other 
New Testament writer employs it. St Paul yielded to this geneimis 
hospitable constraint. 

“So Bhe proved herself indeed a woman ‘who used hospitality to strangers,' and in 
taking them in she ‘entertained angels unawares.’ Her house became the liome of the 
four missionaries and the first ‘ church ’ in Philippi (verse 40). When Paul and Silas 
went on to Thessalonica, it continued to be St Luke’s home ; and when pecuniary help 
was sent to F’aul, no doubt it came mainly out of Lydia’s wealth. Lydia is one of tl>e 
striking women who were, so to speak, the nursing mothers of the infant Church 
(Isa. xlix. 23). Like Dorcas, she was a woman devoted to gopd works ; like Eunice, she 
entertained the apostle ; like Mary, the mother of John Mark, she had a church in her 
house ; like Priscilla, she ‘ laboured with the apostle in the gospel’ ” (Rackham, The Aci» 
of the Apottles, p. 283). 


ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUENEY {continued). 

THE PYTHONICAL SPIRIT: ST PAUL AND SILAS 
ARE APPREHENDED 


16. Factum est autem 
eiiiitibus nobis ad oratioiieiu, 
j)uellani quamdarn habentcin 
spirilum pythonem obviare 


16. And it came to pass as we 
went to prayer, a certain girl, hav- 
ing a pythonical spirit, met us, who 


16. to jmiyer. They went to the ])lacc set apart for ])rayer— to the 
proseuclie. Tlii.s incident did not immediately follow the conversion 
of Lydia, but it happened on a sabbath-day, or some other time especi- 
ally devoted to prayer. 

a pythonical spirit According to an Oriental legend, Apollo killed a 
famous serpent or “ python ” near the shrine of Delphi. Hence the 
name of “Py thins” was bestowed on Apollo as the god of divination. 
Ill course of time it w^as ap])lied to all who made a profession of sooth- 
saying, or of calling up spirits and of delivering oracular rejilies. 'llie 
name of “ python es ” (wu^oives) was given to them because the Python 
or oracle was supposed to s])eak from the stomach of a medium, and to 
emit words without the medium using his own organs of speech. 
Naturally, those who professed to be pythones found the science of 
ventriloquism very useful, and they practised it frequently ; con- 
sequently such mediums came to he known as ventriloquists. This 
girl, however, was certainly more than a ventriloquist, since, when 
St Paul had driven out the evil spirit, she no longer possessed the 
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nobis, quse qusestum mag- 
num prffistabiit doininis suis 
divinaado. 

17. Hjbc subseciita Pall- 
ium et nos, clamabat diceiis : 
Isti homines servi Dei ex- 
colsi sunt, qui annuntiant 
vobis viain salutis. 

18. Hoc autem faciebat 
multis diebus. Dolens au- 


brought to her masters much gain 
by divining. 

17. This same following Paul and 
us, cried out, saying: These men 
are the servants of the most high 
God, who preach unto you the way 
of salvation. 

18. And this she did many days. 
But Paul being grieved, turned and 


power of divination. That she had foretold future events at times 
is certain from the fact that her sootlisayings wen*, a considerable 
source of profit to lier masters. 

St Luke adapts his language to the people about whom he is speaking. In a pagan 
city such a girl was known as a pythoness, in a Jewish city she would have been 
known as one “ possessed by a devil.” 

her masters. It was not uncommon in the East for several masters to 
own one slave, es])ecially one who was a source of gain. These masters 
may have been brothers. 

gain. Lit. “work done” (dftyaa-tay)^ and consequently the “profit” 
which accrued. 

divining y—i.e. soothsaying. The Greek word employed here 
(fiayreoofxfyrj) does not occur elsewhere in the New Testament, hut 
we find it in the Septuagint, where it is invariably applied to false 
prophets or to those who practised witchcraft ; e.g. Saul’s servants 
said to him : There is a woman that hath a divining spirit at Endor 
(1 Kings xxviii. 7). 

17. These men are the servants, etc. The evil spirit in this girl bore 
testimony to the servants of Christ, as they had done to Christ 
Himself, e.g. — 

Thtrt was in their synagogue, a man with an unclean spirit ; and he ci’ied oat, saying : 
What have we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? T knout 
who thou art, the Holy One of Ood. And Jesus threatened him saying: Speak no more, 
and go out of the man (St Mark i, 23-25). 

most high God. We frequently find the evil spirits acknowledging 
the sovereignty of God in these words, e.g. JVhat have I to do luith thee, 
Jesus, Son of the most high God ? (St Mark v. 7 ; see also i. 24). 

Satan BometlmeB speaks the truth, in order that he may lie with greater success. 
See Mark i. 25, where it will be seen that, in repudiating the homage of 'the father 
of lies/ even when he spoke the truth, St Paul imitated the example of Christ" 
(Wordsworth, p. 81). “ Since he saw them becoming famous, here also he plays the 
hypocrite; by this means he thought to be allowed to remain in the body if he should 
preach the same things. But if Christ receive not testimony from man, meaning John, 
much less from a demon. Praise is not comely in the mouth of a smner, much less from 
a demon ” (St John Chrys.). 

unto you. This is the correct reading. A few MSS. read “ unto us,” 
but these words are inadmissible, as coming from the evil spirit. 

the way of salvation. Those truths which pertain to meilA salvation. 

18. being grieved^ St Paul was full of holy indignation and “ worn 
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tern Pauliis, et con versus, 
spiritui dixit : Praecipio tibi 
in nomine lesu Christi exire 
ab ea. Et exiit eadem bora. 

19. Videntes autem do- 
mini eius quia exivit spes 
queestus eorum, apprehen- 
dentes Paulum et Silam 
perduxerunt in forum ad 
principes ; 

20. Et oflTerentes eos magi- 
stratibus, dixerunt: Hi ho- 
mines conturbant civitatein 
nos tram, cum sint ludaei : 


said to the spirit : I command thee, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to go 
out from her. And he went out 
the same hour. 

19. But her masters seeing that the 
hope of their gain was gone, appre- 
hending Paul and Silas, brought them 
into the market-place to the rulers. 

20. And presenting them to the 
magistrates, they said : These men 
disturb our city, being Jews: 


out with vexation’’ (Siaroy^Ods). This evil spirit disturbed the apostle 
in his preaching and tended to discredit it, as eulogies coming from 
such a source were no recommendation. 

mid to the spirit. St Paul deals not with the girl, but with the evil 
spirit. It is possible that there was a dual consciousness in the girl, 
and that in her more lucid moirients she recognized St Paul and his 
companions as true servants of God. Nothing is related of her 
subsequent career. 

It may be asked why St Paul deferred casting out the evil spirit, and allowed it to 
speak for dayi.” To this we reply that St Paul awaited the inspiration of God 

before casting it out. The apostles did not and could not heal all the sick with whom 
they came in contact, nor deliver all the possessed. See Annot. on ch. xiv. 10. Tliere 
are other occasions recorded of St Paul having exorcised (see infra, xix. 12 and 16). 

and he went out the same hour. Note how promptly the evil spirit 
obeyed the command given in the name of Jesus. St Paul had the 
same supernatural gifts as the other apostles. 

Cf. Having called his t welve disciples together, he gave them power over unclean sjdrits^ 
to cast them out, and to heal all manner of diseases, and all manner of infirmities (St 
Matt.x. 1). / V 


19. the hope of their gain was gone. St Paul commanded the evil 
spirit to go forth out of the girl, the evil spirit went forth ouV^ of her, 
and with it the masters’ nope of profit had gone forth.^' In the 
original the same verb is useu in each of these phrases 


“Tl»e priesthood in all its Immches, Flaniens, Augurs, Haruspices, contemplated the 
advance of Christianity with dismay. It emptied their temples, curtailed their sacrifices, 
reduced their profits, exposed their frauds" (Blunt’s Lectures, quoted by Wordsworth 
lu h. 1,). 


brotight. Better, “dragged” (i'iKKvarav). The girl’s masters used violence, 
Paul and Silas, Though St Luke and other.s were present, yet only 
St Paul and Silas were seized. They were the leaders, and consequently 
more exposed to the owners’ vengeance. 

market-place. The “agora,” answering to the Roman forum, was the 
place of assembly for the citizens. It was also the seat of justice. 

the rulers. (Hpxoyra^.) St Luke here employs a general term for 
any governors. 

20. the magistrates. Here the historian uses the correct technical 
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THE ACTS OE THE APOSTLES 


[oh. XVI. 21, 


21 . Et annuntiaiit morem, 
quern non licet nobis susci- 
pere, neqne facere, cum si- 
mus Romani. 


21. And preach a fashion which 
it is not lawful for us to receive, nor 
observe, being Eomans. 


term {<rrparrjyo7s) when referring to the proBtors or military rulers who 
had charge of the Roman colony of Philippi. These rulers of the colonies 
were formerly called “duumviri.” Tliere were originally no pnetors 
out of the city of Rome, but this title soon came to be generally 
used in the provinces. Wetstein states that the prefect of Messina is 
still called a “stradigo,” which is a corruption of the Greek word 
for a military magistrate ((rTpaTr)y65). Lit. it signifies a “general.” 
Lightfoot cites two inscriptiuiis in which the duumviri of Philippi are 
mentioned. 

these men disturb our city ^ etc. Lit. “trouble exceedingly” {^Krapda-^ 
crovffip). The accusation was twofold : — 

(tt) These men witc seditions. 

(h) They taught a religion which was not authorized. 

The same spirit which ])rompted our Lord’s accusers is manifest liere. 
He was accused of sedition and teaching doctrines against the Law of 
Moses. The magistrates of Philippi had power to try such cases, and 
were quite independent of the provincial governors. 

The Romans tolerated the Jewish faith; for the Israelites it was a “ religio licita,” 
but to make proselytes was a crime punishable by the Roman laws. “A severe law, if 
not in force at this time, certainly enacted shortly after, sternly forbade anyone not a 
Jew undergoing the rite of circumcision. Any ‘citizen of Rome’ who was circumcised 
was liable to i)er])etual exile and the confiscation of his goods. A master who allowed 
his slaves to submit themselves to this rite exposed himself to a like penalty. 'I'he 
surgeon w^ho circumcised them was to he put to death. Even a Jew who caused his slaves 
who were not Jews to be circumcised was guilty of a capital offence. Uentle and 
tolerant though the policy of the Empire on tlie whole was to foreign religions, still, if 
the votaries of a foreign religion sliewed themselve.s in earnest and wishful to convert 
others to their faith, at once the State regarded such men as public enemies " (SchalF, 
Comm. Acts, p. 430). 

As Christianity originated with the Jews, the Roman.s included 
Christians under the. same laws, and this conservative spirit of the 
Romans was often ex]doited by the enemies of Jews and of Christians. 

being Jews. The Thanans had a supreme contempt for Jews, and in 
the classical authors we find iininerous satires against them. St Paul 
and his com]>anion were per.secnt.ed as .Tews, not as Christians, but the 
Jews also hated and persecuted the followers of Christ, and, c(nise(|nently, 
Christianity had two implacable foes, both of whom were ultimately 
defeated. 

21. a fashion. Better, “ customs ” (e^T]), as it is rendered in xxvi. 3. 
The word here refers to religicjus observances, 

being Romans. In their accusation, these men conceal the true ground 
of their enmity, and appeal to their own patriotism and that of their 
fellow-citizens. 

Some Jewish observances interfered with the obligations of a soldier and the discharge 
of certain public state functions, many of which involved certain idolatrous rites. “ The 
rumour of disloyalty to the sacred nanie of Homan was enough (o rouse up the mob of 
“ Romans" in the market-place as one man ; the hint of treason would cast magistrates 
and all alike into a panic” (Rackham). 
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22. Et cucunrit plebs ad- 
versus eos ; et magistratus, 
scissis tunicis eorum, iusse- 
runt eos virgis caedi. 

23. Et cum multas ])la- 
gas eis imposuisserit, mise- 
runt eos in carcerem, j)ric- 
cipientes custodi ut dili- 
goiitur custodiret eos. 

24. Qiii cum tale praecep- 
tum acccpisset, misit eos in 
interioiem carcerem, et pedes 
eoruiri strinxit ligno. 


22. And the people ran together 
against them : and the magistrates 
rending off their clothes, commanded 
them to bo beaten with rods. 

23. And when they had laid 
many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the gaoler 
to keep them diligently. 

24. Who having received such a 
charge, thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in 
the stocks. 


22. against the/m. Codex D adds the graphic touch “crying out.” 
'iii<igi}iira/f.<. They pro])ab]y commanded their lictors in the usual 

formula: “Lictors, stri]> otF their garments, let them be scourged.” 
Those who were to endure this punishment were stripped to the waist. 
There was no trial wliatever in this case, lienee the punisliment was 
illegal as well as cruel. 

23. 7nany stripes. There was no limit as regards the number of 
strijies, as with the Jews. 

This was one of the three sconrgings which St Paul unrlerwent. Of. Thrice rca» 1 
beaten inlh rods (2 Cor. xi. 25) He also refers to this scourging in another epistle : But 
hn%Hn(^ suffered many things before, and been shameftUly treated (as you know) at Philippi, 
we had confidence in our God, etc. (1 Thess. ii. 2). Had St Paul and Silas at once pleaded 
their right as -Roman citizens to exemption from this punishment, they could have 
escaped it, hut they were willing, out of love to their Divine Master, to suffer for His 
Name. 

keep them diligently. The precautions taken bring out more clearly 
the miracle of their deliverance. 


ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUKNEY {continued), 

CONVEESION OP THE KEEPER OP THE 
PRISON AT PHILIPPI 


25. Media autem nocte 
Paulas, et Silas oraiites, lau- 


25. And at midnight, Paul and 
Silas praying, praised God. And 


25. praying^ praised God. The ])rison was their proseuclie. In the 
darkness of night, fastened in the stocks in a loalhsoiiie and foul 
dungeon, St Paul and Silas, heedless of their bleeding wounds and 
racked lirnbs, raise their hearts and voices to God in the sweet Hebrew 
psalms with which they were so familiar. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES [oH^lVL 26-27, 


dabant Deum : et audiebaut 
eos, qui in custodia erant. 


26. Subito vero tcrrserno- 
tus factus est magnus, ita ut 
moverentur fundanienta car- 
eens. Et statim aperta sunt 
omnia ostia : et iiniversorum 
vincula soliita sunt. 

27. Expergefactus an tern 
custos carceris, et videns 
ianuas apertas carceris, eva- 
ginato gladio volebat se iii- 
terficere, aestimans fugisse 
vinctos. 


they that ware in prison heard 
them. 

26. And suddenly there was a 
great earthquake, so that the 
foundations of the prison were 
shaken. And immediately all the 
doors were opened, and the bands 
of all were loosed. 

27. And the keeper of the prison 
awaking out of his sleep, and seeing 
the doors of the prison open, drawing 
his sword, would have killed him- 
self, supposing that the prisoners 
had been fled. 


“ The prison does for the CJiristian wiiat the desert did for the ])rophet. Our Lord 
Himself spent much of His time in seclusion, that He might have greater liberty to pray, 
that He might J)e quit of the world. It was in a mountain solitude, too, He shewed His 
glory to the disci])ie8. Let us drop the name of prison ; let us call it a place of 
retirement. Though the body is shut in, though the flesh is confined, all things are open 
to the spirit. In spirit, then, roam abroad ; in spirit walk about, not setting before you 
shady paths or long colonnades, but the way which leads to God. As often as in spirit 
your footsteps are there, so often you will not be in bonds. The leg does not feel the 
chain when the mind is in the lieavens ” (Tertulliaii, Ad Martyras). 

heard them. {ivriKpo&vTo.) This verb is rarely found ; it denotes 
listening attentively. Either there were other prisoners in the inner 
ward, or the inner and outer prison were separated by means of bars. 
The prisoners were not used to hear such sounds ; groans and impre- 
cations were what was usually heard from tlie tortured victims. 

26. a great earthquake. This was evidently a miraculous intervention 
by which God delivered His servants. “The historian 'introduces a 
supernatural incident most discreetly ; he dues not attribute, to 8t Pauls’ 
power the prodigy which brought about such happy results fur St Paul 
and for the cause of the Gospel ” (Rose, Les Actes, in h. ].). 

About this period (circa A.D. 63) there were many seismic disturbances in this region, 
notably in Sardis, Apamea, Laodicea. The shocks were so violent in Aparnea, and the 
distress which resulted so great, tliat the citizens were dispensed from paying taxes for 
five years. 

all the doors were opened, etc. The opening of the doors and the loo.sing 
of the staples fixed in tlie wall, to which the prisoners’ chains were 
attached, were the natural consequem^es of the foundations being 
shaken, but the earthquake could not have loosed the chains from the 
prisoners’ hands and feet. This was evidently due to a miraculous 
intervention, though the earthquake itself may have arisen from natural 
causes, so timed by God as to be beneficial to His ministers. 

27. the keeper .... awaking. The keeper probably was sleeping 
outside the dfoor of the inner prison. The earthquake awoke him, and 
seeing the door open and hearing the cliains falling, he at once drew hia 
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28. Clamavit autem Pau- 
lus voce magna, dicens ; Ni- 
hil tibi raali feceris ; universi 
eiiim hie sumns. 

29. Petitoque lumine, in- 
trogressus est : et treniefac- 
Uis procidit Paulo et Silas ad 
pedes : 

30. Et producens eos 
foras, ait : Domini, quid me 
oportet facere, ut salvua 
fiam ? 

31. At illi dixerunt: 
Crede in Dominum lesuin ; 
et salvua eris tu, et donius 
tua. 


28. But Paul cried with a loud 
voice, saying: Do thyself no harm, 
for we all are here. 

29. Then calling for a light, he 
went in, and trembling fell down at 
the feet of Paul and Silas. 

30. And bringing them out, he 
said : Masters, what must I do, that 
I may be saved ? 

31. But they said : Believe in 
the Lord Jesus : and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house. 


sword ill order to kill himself, for he knew that a cruel death awaited 
the. guard who allowed a prisoner to escapie. From the inner dungeon 
St Paul and Silas could see through the open door, and they called out 
in time to prevent the keeper from killing liiinsclf. Veteran soldiers 
were gemirally chosen for jailers, and such men feared disgrace more 
than death. Moreover, suicide was very comiiiou among tlie Romans 
during the first and second centuries, a practice for which the Stoics 
were responsible in a large measure. 

28. ice all are here. None of the prisoners attempted to escape. 
Perhaps fear paralysed them; it seems as though God willed to deliver 
His servants without compromising the lives of the keepers. 

When 8t Peter was delivered from i)ri8on by an angel, the guards were executed by 
Herod’s orders. 

29. a light Better, “ lights ” {4>u3ra). The keeper wished to examine 
all the dungeons, and he certainly had other jailers under him. The 
word “light” is often used in Greek for the lain]) which gives the 
light, and we use the same idiom in English. 

fell down at the feet, etc. He was tcjTified by the earthquake, and filled 
with reverenc.('. for those whom G(xi had so wcmderfully delivered. 

30. bringing them out, — i.e. of the inner prison. Codex D adds, “ and 
when he had secured the rest he said, Miisters,” etc. 

Masters. II addresses them witli the greatest respect. 

what must I do, that I may he saved ? This is a vital question, which 
should appeal to every human being. The keeper was evidently anxious 
about his eternal salvation ; as the earthquake was over and the prisoners 
-safe, he no longer feared for his life. Possibly he had heard of the 
words uttered by the girl with a ]>ythonical spirit, and tlieveforo he asked 
this question of these servants of the Most liigh God, who preached the 
way of salvation. 

M. they said. Both St Paul and Silas addressed the man. 

Believe in the Lord Jesus, — i.e. believe that He is the Son of God, and 
live up to His teacliing. The keeper addressed them as lords (Klfpioi), 
and he is taught that there is one Lord, the Lord Jesus, who can save 
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32. Et locuti sunt ei ver- 
bum Domini cum omnibus, 
qui erant in domo eius. 

33. Et tollens eos in ilia 
bora noctis, lavit })lfigas 
eorum : et ba})tizatus cst 
ipse, et omnis domus eius 
continue. 

34. Ciimque perduxisset 
eos in domum suam, appo- 
suit eis niensam, et ketatus 
est cum Omni domo sua cre- 
dens Deo. 


32. And they preached the word 
of the Lord to him and to all that 
were in his house. 

33. And he taking them the same 
hour of the night, washed their 
stripes: and himself was baptized, 
and all his house immediately. 

34. And when he had brought 
them into his own house, he laid 
the table for tliem, and rejoiced 
with all his house, believing God. 


him. The keej)er understood their words in this sense, for he at once 
received baptism. As the eartlupiake ha]»})ened at midnight, the 
apostles had a few hours before dawn, wliich they utilised to preach the 
word of the Lord to the keej)er and his household ; doubtless the latter 
consisted of Ids wife and children ; as the governor of the prison, he 
would have slaves under him. 

thou shalt be saved^ and thy house. Thus it often happens that the 
conversion of one person to Catholicism is followed by that of his 
relatives and friends. 

No man goes either to heaven or hell alone. Each human being influences his 
neighbour for good or evil, and each man, to a certain extent, is his brother’s keeper, and 
a zealous Catholic, by his life, points out the way of salvatiou to others. 

33. washed their stripes. “ The kee})er washed them, and V’as washed 
himself ; those he washed from their .stripes, while lie was waslied from 
his sins ; he fed them, and was fed himself by tbem” (St. John Chrys., 
Horn, xxxvi.). 

'I'here was certainly a well or fountain in the prison courtyard, and here the jailer 
washed their stripes, and was afterwards bai)ti/.ed. 

34. when he had brought them^ etc. brought, t-liem “ up ” (avayaydor)^ 
whence we may infer that hi.s house was over th(3 dungeons. Tli(3 prison 
was perhaps excavated out of the rock, and this would explain why such 
a violent earthquake did not cause the dungeons to colkipse. 

laid the table. The a]) 0 .st.les had been some hours without food, and 
the shameful treatment they had n^ceived, the yiain and loss of ))lood, 
must well nigh have exhausted their physical strength. 

The Orientals used small tables, which were brought in laden with food and placed 
before the guests. 

rejoiced with all his house. His rejoicing had a su])ernatural cause : he. 
was glad because he had learned the way of salvation and believed in 
God. 
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ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUENEY {continued). 
EELEASE OF ST PAUL AND SILAS 


35. Et cum dies factus 
essot, miserunt magistratus 
lictores, dicentes : Dimitto 
homines illos. 

36. Nuntiavit autem cus- 
tos carceris verba haec Paulo : 
Quia rniserunt magistratus 
ut dimittaraini, nunc igitur 
exeimtes, ite in pace. 

37. Paulua autem dixit 
eis : Ciesos nos publice, in- 
demnatos, homines Romanos 


35. And when the day was come, 
the magistrates sent the serjeants, 
saying : Let those men go. 

36. And the keeper of the prison 
told these words to Paul : The 
magistrates have sent to let you go : 
now therefore depart, and go in 
peace. 

37. But Paul said to them : They 
have beaten us publicly, uncon- 
demned, men that are Eomans, 


35. svrjeajits, — i.e. the bearers of tlie roda 

111 Rome, the lictors, as a sign of their oflice, l)ore tlie “ fasces” before 
the praetors. 

Let those men go. The shock of the earthcpiake was certainly felt in 
the city, and the duumviri may liav(‘ connected it with the injustice 
done to St Paul and Silas, and with the testimony of the pytlionical 
spirit. 

The Bezan text gives several interesting details on this incident; it runs thus: “But 
when it wms da.v, the niagisti’ates as.senihled together at the market-place and, remember- 
ing the earthquake which had happened, were afraid and sent the serjeants,” etc. 

The me.ss;ige wa.s somewhat contemptuous, and the magistrates speak 
with authority. So far, they do not a])pear to have known that St Paul 
and Silas were Roman citizens ; but, at least, they knew that these men 
had been scourged witbout having had a fair trial, simply to a|)])ease the 
peoph*, and they evidently wished to get, rid of prisoners who might 
call attcMition to the illegality of tluur proceedings. 

37. They have beaten us publicly. The Roman citizens, by the Lex 
Porcia, (u.c. 247), wen* exempted from degrading ]mnishments such as 
sconigiug. Thus CiciTo, in his philii)]>ie against Verres, the provincial 
governor of Sicily, accn.ses him of having ill-treated Roman citizens, 
whom it was considered an out, rage to fetter and a crime to scourge 
(Faciuus est vinciri civeiii Romanum, scelus verlnu-ari, in Verr. v. 66). 
St Paul was a Roman citizen by l)irth (see xxii. 28). 

Probably his father had purchased the “ ins civitutis.” Only wealthy peoi)le lould 
atford to do this, but, on the other liand, itbrouglit with it certain commercial privileges 
as well as a social status. Cicero speaks of tlie “ ius civitatis ” bringing help and 
deliverance even among the barbarians (ilia vox, iiuploratio, “ Civis Roinanus sum,” quie 
siepe ultimis in terris c>pein inter barbaros ot salutem tulit, in Verr. v. .57). The magis- 
trates admitted St Paul’s claim ; had it been spuriou.s, he could have been put to 
death (Sueton., Clmid., 25.) We do not know how Silas obtained the Roman citizenship. 

uncondemned. The Greek can only be rendered “uncondemned,” 
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[cn. XVI. 38—40- 


miserunt in carcerem, et 
nunc occulte nos eiiciuiit! 
Non ita : sed veniant, 


38. Et ipsi nos eiiciant. 
Nuiitiaverurit autem magi- 
stratibus lictores verba base. 
Timiieniritque audito quod 
Romani essent : 


89. Et venientes deprecati 
sunt eos, et educentes roga- 
bant ut egrederentur de 
uibe, 

40. Exeuntes autem de 
carcere, iutroierunt ad Ly- 
diam ; et visis fra tribus coii- 
solati sunt eos, et pro fee ti 
sunt. 


and have cast us into prison : 
and now do they thrust us out 
privately? Not so, but let them 
come, 

38. And let us out themselves. 
And the serjeants told these words 
to the magistrates. And they were 
afraid, hearing that they were 
Eomans. 

39. And coming they besought 
them ; and bringing them out they 
desired them to depart out of the 
city. 

40. And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the house 
of Lydia : and having seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and 
departed. 


but the sense is evidently “uiilieard.” Even if the magistrates 
had tried and condemned them, it would still have Ix'.eii illegal to 
scourge them. 

now do they thrust us out privately ? Had the a] )Ost1es consented t/) leave 
the city clandestinely, it might have been taken as a tacit acknowledg- 
meiit of their guilt, and this would have been injurious for the Phili])T)ian 
converts. St Paul and his fellow-labourer knew how t.o eiiaiire 
persecution, but they could claim their rights when such vindication 
favoured the cause of the Gospel. 

Not so (oif ydp). A strong negative, wdiieh may be com]»ared with our 
negative “no, indeed,” and which expresses strong indignation. 

39- And coming they besought, etc. The Bezan text reads, “ and they 
came with many friends into the prison and besought them to come 
forth, saying, ‘we did not know concerning your affairs that ye are just 
men,’ and they brought them out and besought them 8^iying ‘go forth 
from this city, lest again they make a tumult against us, crying out 
against you.’ ” 

40 . into the house of Lydia. Tliey remained a short time to recruit 
their strength and to comfort the brethren, but they do not appear to 
have preached again publicly. 

having seen the brethren. This shews that a certain number of converts 
had been made. Codex D adds, “they related what things the Lord 
had done for them.” 

St Paul was greatly attached to his Philippian converts, to whom he thus speaks in his 
epistle ’.—Therefore, my dearly beloved brethren, and most desired, my py and my crown; 
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so standfast in the Lardy my dearly beloved (Phil. iv. 1). In my htmda, and in the defence^ 
and conjirmation of the gospel, you all are partakers of my jo?/ (Phil. i. 7). 

departed, St Luke remained in charge of the little church of Philippi, 
if we may judge from the “we” clauses not recurring again until St 
Paul’s third missionary journey, when St Paul appears to have rejoined 
St Luke at Philipjh, and to have gone to Rome with him and other 
fd low-labourers (see tVi/m, XrX. 6). 


CHArXER XVII 


ST PAUL’S SECOND JOURNEY {continued). 

ST PAUL PREACHES IN THESSALONICA AND 
BEREA 


1. Cum autem peram- 
bulassent Amphipolini ot 
Apolloiiiam, veneruiit Thes- 
salonicam, ubi eratsynagoga 
ludaeorum. 


1. And wlien they had passed 
through Amphipolis and Apolloiiia, 
they came to Thessalonica, where 
there was a synagogue of the Jews. 


1. they had, passed through. St Luke resumes the narrative in the Ihiid 
])erson. The Greek verb here used {^lohevoravns) is often found in tlie 
Septuagint, but is only employed twice in the New Testament, in this 
])assage and in St Luke’s gos])el. Of. He travelled, through the 

cities (viii. 1). That certain words and plirascvS are common to the Acts 
and the third gospel is a strong argument in favour of the two books 
having been written by the same author. 

A'm,phipolis. This town stood on the left bank of the Strymon, about 
three miles inland. The river flowed almost round tlie city, hence the 
name Amphipolis, i.e. ixnind about the tnwn. 

Apollonia. An unimportant town in Mygdonia, a district of 
Macedonia. “Again they haste pass the small cities, and ])ress on to 
the greater ones, since from tho.se the word was to flow as from a 
fonniain into the neighbouring cities” (St John Chrys., Horn., xxxvii.). 

Thessalonica. The modern Salonika, the second city of Turkey in 
Europe. Die city, on account of its hot salt springs, was originally 
known as Therina, It is situated at the head of the Thermaic Gulf. 
Cassander, one of Alexander’s generals, enlarged this city and named 
it after his wife ThesKilonica, the daughter of Philip of Macedonia, 
who gave his daughter this name, because on the day that he received 
the news of her birth he had gained a victory in Thessaly. 

a synagogue. Better, “ the synagogue.” The article has good manu- 
script authority. There were several synagogues in such an important 
town, but St Paul appears to have chosen the principal one. Thia 
PK. f, 21 
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2. Secundum consuetudi- 
nem auteiii Pauliis introivit 
ad eos, et per sabbata tria 
disserebat eis de Scripturis, 

3. Adaperiens et insinn- 
ans quia Cliristiim opoi'luit 
pati, et resurgere a uior- 
tuis : et quia hie cst losus 


2. And Paul according to his 
cvistom went in unto them : and for 
three sabbath-days he reasoned with 
them out of the scriptures, 

3. Declaring and insinuating that 
the Christ was to sidfer, and to rise 
again from tlie dead : and that this 


may be inferred from the fact that the wives of the leading men 
worshipped there. 

It ie probable that St Paul did not evangelize in the two cities menVioned ahore 
because there was no synagogue in eitlier of them. 

2. according to his custom. See xiii. 5, 14, xiv. 1, for a ]►!■()( )f of this. 
St Paul followed the examj)le of his Divine Masl(*r, who went into the 
synagogue according to his custom on the sabbath-dag (St Luke iv. 16). 

unto them. Unto the Jews, at the liour of prayer. 

three sahhath-days. Some MSS. read “three weeks.” He s])ent at 
least three weeks evangelizing the Jews. But we gather fi’om St Paul’s 
epistles to the Tbessalonians and to the Philippians that he stayed 
some monllis in the city of Thessalonica. 

This inference is l)ased on various passages; thus St Paul reminds the Christians of 
Thessalonica of his labour and (oil, and of how he worked jiight and day lest he should 
be chargeable to them (1 Thess. if. 9-12). lie also refers to tlie same subject in his 
second "epistle (2 Thess. iii. 8). Again w'e find a reference to the Philippian converts 
succouring 8t Paul twice and sending their gifts to him while he was staying in I’liessa- 
lonica ; a journey of one hutidred miles was therefore twice undertaken. lie also speaks 
of the numerous converts who txirtiedto God/romidoln to serve the Iftnng and true (rod 
(1 Thess. i. 9), and tlicse conversions must Imve been effected after his discussions with 
the Jews in the synnjiogue, and before the riot .stirred np by the hostile .lews. All these 
events presuppose a period of time exceeding three weeks, and extending over several 
mouths at least. 

he reasoned unth them. Afbn* the sermon or iristd'uction, discussion 
was permitted during the services in tbe synagogue. Thus when our 
Lorcf was in a synagogue in Galilee, tbe worslnppers ])ro]H)sed a question : 
Is it latvful to heal on the sabbath-derys ? (St Matt. xii. 10). 

“In the synagogues of the East, teaehing was the method of instruction, and the 
Chiistian Evangelists accordingly taught and preached the wonl. But, it) the more 
criticid :\t’.’‘'''i'h-, ri' nf the U'est, dogmatic assertion w'as not sufticieut, and St Paul had 
to iidi»i't Nit; Ill' ll: 'd of reasoning, in which he was an adept. The reasoning, of course, 
W'as Jewish ; it was based on the Scrijdures" (Uackham, Acts of the Apostles, in h. 1.). 

out of the scriptures. When discussing with tlie Jews, St Paul ap- 
pealed to the Scriptures ; with the Gentiles, he apiiealed to miracles 
worked as ])roofs of the truth of his doctrine and also to Nature’s 
testimony to her Creator. 

3. JJeclaring and insi nuating. Bid ter, “ ojio.ning and alleging ” (^tavolywy 
Kol 7rapaTi06/4€roy). St Paul “ opened ” the Scriptures by exjilainiug from 
the types and prophecies that the Messias mu.st sutler ; lie then quoted 
passages from the sacred books in proof of this doctrine. The Greek 
verb here rendered “ alleging ” {vaparleruxi) originally signified “ to set 
one thing beside another,” 
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Christus, quora ego annuntio 
vobis. 

4. Et qiiidiim ex eis credi- 
doruut, el adinrioti sunt 
Paulo et Sil.T, et de coleiiti- 
hiU' g- iitilil'U-r TuuUitudo 
iiiiigiia, »■(, imiii'-res nobiles 
non paucie. 

5. ZelaJites autem ludau, 
assinneiitesque de vulgo viros 
quosdam nialos, et turba 


is Jesus Christ, whom I preach to 
you. 

4. And some of them believed, 
and were associated to Paul and 
Silas, and of those that served Gud 
and of the gentiles a great multi- 
tude, and of noble women not a few. 

5. But the Jews moved with 
envy, and taking unto them some 
wicked men of the vulgar sort, and 


whom. T prcdrh. St laila* lx rc ])ass(is From indirect lo direct speech ; 
we. must su])ply “ln‘ said ” before “ whom”. For an exain])le of a like 
transition see cli. i. 4. 

St Luke, ns usiinl, gives a mere onlliiu* of St Paul’s discourse. The subject was the 
same in im).st of his addresses -he boro witnc.ss to the Passion and Resurrection of Clirist. 

4 . some of them, helirred. Pe.tter, “wort* 'jtersuaded or obeyed” 
(^■KiiaOi^crav). They Wore docile lo the gnidanee of the Holy Sj'irit, who 
enlightened their inlellio'ence. 

Aristarchus and Hoeundus were Thessalonian converts. They accompanied St. Paul 
on his last journey to Joru.salcm (see in/ra, xx. 4). 

aji^d irere associated. Lit. “were given hy lot” (koI Trpo(T(K\7)pu}9r}(Tau). 

Tliey were inwardly moved by God to throw iu tlieir lot with the 
Chnrcb, and thns they accomplisiual His divine will. 

of those that served (hut amU etc. 4die “a,n(l is not in the liesl IMSS. 
The pa,ssagc slioidd lluuad'ore lasad, “of the Gentiles that served God not 
a few/’ (tcjv T6 (Tf:^<)p.€uwp 7r\f)0os TToXw). These w'ere [)roselvU',vS, 

since. tlu*y fiaupiented the synagogue, hut the grislier ])a.rt of the church 
in Thessalonic.a ap]H*a.rs to liave consisted of converted ]>agans. Judaism 
had, liowever, re.scued many souls from idolatry, as the numerous 
])roselytes testify. 

of nohle ivoithcn. These were tlie wives of the chii^f meu of the city. 
The nohh*. women of Antioch were a hindrau(‘(‘ to the Gospel ; those of 
Tlicssaloiiica and Bei-ea furthered the cau.<^(‘ of Christ. 

It was not so dillicult to convert proselytes to Cliristiuiiity as it was to convince the 
Jews. The former had not such ih‘e})ly rootcMl prejudices to overcimie. 

5. the Jews. Codex 1) and a hiw cairsives add, “which believed not.” 

moved, with. envy. Tlu'.se xvords are not found in many of the best 

MSS., hut they are supported by A, B, E, .‘ind some ancient versions. 

Whether genuine here or not, the fact reinain.s true that the jealous exclusivenesg of 
the .Jews J)rought great trouhlo. both to St Paul and to his Thessalonian converts. 

i't. For you uIko havr nit{}\'reiL the xanit* UiinyK frotu ynur oivu coxintryiiieu, even as 
tficy have from the Jeivs, who both killed the Lord ,/e.so,s, and the prophr’s, and have 
perseetite.d ns, and please not God, and are adr, t suries to all men, prohibit Imj us to speak 
to the gentiles that they may he saved (1 Tliehs. ii. 14-1(5). 

wicked men of the vulgar sort. Bettei’, of the rabble (^yopai<ap\ men 
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facta, concitaverunt civi- 
tatem ; et assistentes domui 
lasonis qua-rebant eos pro- 
ducere in populum. 

6. Et ciira non inveniiSK'iit 
eos, tiuhebant lasonem, ct 
quosdam fratre-KS ad principes 
ciritatis, clamantes : Quo* 
niam hi, qui urbem conci- 
tant, et hue venerunt, 


making a tumult, set the city in an 
uproar; and besetting Jason’s house, 
sought to bring them out unto the 
people. 

6. And not finding tliein, they 
drew J ason and certain brethren to 
the rulers of the city, crying : They 
that set the city in an uproar are 
come hither also, 


that lounged about the market-place and picked up a living by cpieetion- 
able means, such men as the French spe^ik of as “la canaille.” 

making a tumult. The Jews having no legal ground of accusation, 
had recourse to violence by stirring up popular feeling. 

set the city in an uproar. This proves that the Jews of Thessalonica 
were powerful and wealthy. 

besetting Jason's house Jason was perhaps a Hellenistic. Jew, and 
the one referred to in Rom. xvi. 21 as a kinsman of St Paul. He had 
given hospitality to St Paul and his companions, and was evidently 
wealthy. 

to bring them out. They wished to apprehend St Paul and all his 
companions. 

A. similar scene is recorded in the Old Testament when the men of Sodom prfnml ve.ri/ 
vinlaiUly upon Lot, and they were even at the point of breaking open the doors because L()t 
would not bring forth to them the angels who had visited him in human form, (See 
Gen. xix. 1-11.) 

unto the people. St Luke, as usual, is most accurate in his details, and 
in this narration he uses the correct technical terms for “people” (Siy/ior) 
and “rulers” (iroA<T<lpx“0- 

6 . certain brethren. Those referred to in verse 4. 

to the rulers. Btitter, “before the politarchs or city rulers” ( tVt TOVS 
voKirdpxas). A Rf)mau triumphal arch, dating proh.ahly from the first 
century of the ("Ihristain era, bore an inscription which gave the names 
of the seven politarchs who ruled when that arch was erected, probably 
in the time of Vespasian. The arch was destroyed in 1807, but tbe slab 
containing tbe word “politarchs” is preserved in tbe P^ritish Museum 
(Greek Inscriptions, No. 171). It measures about 7x3^ feet, and the 
words are perfectly legible. The title of politarcU has afso been found 
in other Macedonian inscriptions, but does not appear to have been used 
elsewhere. 

They that set the city in an uproar. The Greek codices read ; Tlo'y 
that have turned the world u])side down ” (oi oUo^iJLfvriv 

b,va<rrar<i)(ravr^$). The Vidgate alone reads “city” (nrhem), which is 
evidently a copyist’s error. 

News of the propagation of Christianity had evidently preceded the arrival of St Paul 
at Thessalonica. I'he word “ World ” Is used in the sense of the Koman Empire—i.e. of 
the inhabited world. 
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7. Quos suscepit lason, et 
hi omries contra decrcta Cfe- 
saris faciunt, regcni aliuin 
dicentes esse, lesiini. 

8. Coiicitaveruiit autem 
plebeiu, et priiicipes civitatis 
aiidieiites hiec. 

9. Et accepta satisfactione 
a lasoiie et a ceteris, diiiii- 
seruiit eos. 

10. Fratres vero confestiiii 
j)er noctcm dirniserunt Pan- 
him et Silain in lieriearn. 


7. Whom Jason hath received, 
and these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there 
is another king, Jesus. 

8. And they stirred up the people 
and the rulers of the city hearing 
these things. 

9. And having taken satisfaction 
of Jason, and of the rest, they let 
tliem go. 

10. But the brethren iinniediately 
sent away Paul and Silas by night 


7. received^ — i.e. “ euWrLained as a guest or friend” (viroh^^cKrai) 
Thus Martlia “ received ” our Lord her house (St Luke x. 38), and 
Zacheus ^'•rereived him with joy {ibid. xix. (>). 

these all. St Paul and his coiupanions, .lason and the certain brethren 

do contrary to the decrees.^ etc. These Jews raised the old cry of sedition 
which had served so well against our Saviour. 

Tliis eliargii was fre(]uently brought against Christians in the earliest centuries, and 
Tertuilian, in his Apaloueticu^, ably refutes the charge (par. 29-I?5), and shews that the 
Chiistifins proved their loyalty by praying for the empenir, respecting him as a ruler 
I)lnced over them by Ood, and rendering sincere homage, and no mere lip service. In the 
re^gn of Elizabeth the same cry of disloyalty was brought against the ('atholics in 
Litgland. Tlie cry of tj cason was raised, and many a mai tyr suttered in consequence. 

8. stirred up the people., and the rulers. Both the politarchs and the 
jieople feared lest they should be accu.sed of harbouring those who were 
disloyal to Cesar. 

9. havimj taken satisfadion. {KaB6yT(s rh iKOLvhv.) Lit. “having taken 
sufficient,” which seems to be the Creek equivalent of the Latin 
technical term for taking bail (satis accipere). It was probably a large 
sum of money laid down, which wouht be forfeited if Jason’s guests 
were the cause of another uproar, or if Jason and the brethren failed to 
a])])ear when suinmoued. 

The Thcsaaloniuu converts suffered from the hostility of their couutrymcn as well as 
from the .lews ; c.g. I'ur j/oii alw have suffered the same thinfis/rom your o^m countrymen, 
even as they have from, the Jews (1 'I’liess. ii. 14). 

10. the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas. Timothy 
remained behind for a time to comfort the Thessaloiiians in their 
tribulation, and he rejoined St Paul at Berea. In both the epistles to 
the Tliessalonians, St Paul sends greetings from Silas to the (huirch — 
another incidental coincidence between the Acts and the Epistles. 

The brethren were true to their pastors. St Paul made two attemjita to return to 
Thcssaloiiica, but was unable to do ao. Of. For we would have come unto you, I Paui 
indeed, once and again, but Satan hath hindered ■u«(l Thess. ii. 18). 

St John Chrysostom suggests that by giving this security, Jasoii 
hazarded his life for St Paul. Perhaps the danger which might 
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Qui cum venissent, in syna- 
gogam ludce.orum introie- 
ruut. 

11. Hi aiitoni erant nobili* 
ores eorujii, qui sunt Thessa- 
lonicre, qui susce])onint vcr- 
bum cum omiii aviditate, 
quotidie serutantes Srrip- 
turas si hiec ita se habereiit. 

12. El multi quidem cre- 
didcriuit ex eis, et mulierum 
gentilium lionostarum, et 
viri non pauci, 

13. Cum autem cognovis- 
sent in 'rhessalonica Iiida'i, 
quia et Benejie jm«‘dicatum 
est a Paulo verbum Dei, 


unto Berea. Wlio when they were 
come thither went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. 

11. Now these were more noble 
than those in Thessalcmiea, who 
received the word with all eager- 
ness, daily searching the scriptures, 
whether these things were so. 

12. And many indeetl of them 
believed, and of honoiiralde women 
that were gentiles, and of men not 
a few. 

1 3. And when the Jews of 
Thessalonica had knowledge that 
tlie word of God was also preached 


overtake tlie Tbe^saloiiian convert.^ in tbe of the a])ostles’ 

revisiting them was tbe liiiidrance wbicb Satan bad ]>ut in tbe way. 

Fxrea. Tbe modern Vcrria or Kara Fei*ia. It is still a tlourisbing 
city and a metro])olis, and is about forty miles from Tbessalonic.a. 

There was a larf^e .Jewish population when St Paul visited it, but the city whs not so 
wealthy as Tliessalonioa. Sopater is the only Korean disciple whose name has come 
down to us. This city is not mentioned in any of .St Paul’s epistles. 

11 . more noble, (evy^v^artpoi.) Tbi.s word usually reb'r.s to noliility 
of birtb, but bere it means nobility of cbaracter. True greatness 
consists in seeking to know and to do (b'd’.s will. 

As the Korean converts wcrii chielly of Jewish origin, thi.s is one of the rare examjiles 
of St Paul’s being favouraldy rceeived by his own nation. 

daily. They were eager and assiduous iu tbeir desire to know tbe 
truth. Tbeir chief studies would bo the Me.s.'^ianic pnijibeeies. 

Our Lord, speaking of the Old Testament, once said to the Jews : The stfine are they 
that (five tegtimoyiy of me (St .Tohu v. 39). 

iyearching. (avaKpivoyres.) See Anuot. on cli. iv. 9. Tbe word iiiipli(*.s 
a candid, judicial examination. 

12. many .... believed. Codex D adds bere, “but some dis- 
believed.^’ 

of men. These men were also Ceiitile converts. 

13. Jews of Thessalonica had Icnowledfje^ etc. “ Tbe.se .short not, ices in 
tbe ‘Acts’ of tbe steady, unwearied pursuit of Paul from city to city 
give us a bint at least of that restles.s, bitter hatred with wbicb tbe great 
Gentile apostle was regarded by the majority of bis countrymen — a 
hatred, tbe depth and intensity of which tbe critical studies of this age 
are only beginning to fathom” (Scbatl, Comm. Acts^ p. 438). 

the word <f Cod. Tbe historian speaks bere and exjues.ses tbe fact. 
Tbe Jews would not have designated St Paul’s preaching thus. 
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yenerunt et illiic comnio* 
ventes, et tiirbantes multi- 
tudinem. 

14. Statimque tunc Pau- 
lam dimiserunt fratres, iit 
iret usque ad mare : Silas 
autem et Tiniotheus renian- 
snrunt ibi. 

15. Qui autem derlucebant 
Paulum, perduxr.nint eum 
xusque Athenas, et ac(^(q>t() 
Tuaiidato ab eo ad Silaiii et 
Tiinotheum, ut quaiu cele- 

veuirent ad ilium, pro- 
tect] sunt. 


by .Paul at Berea, they came thither 
also, stirring up and troubling the 
multitude. 

14. And then immediately the 
brethren sent away Paul, to go 
unto the sea : but Silas and Timothy 
remained there. 

15. And they that conducted 
Paul brought him as far as Athens, 
and receiving a commandment from 
him to Silas and Timothy, that tliey 
should come to him with all speed, 
they departed. 


also. This slioiild be (.•onnecUHl with “Berea” — “at Berea also.” 
stirriiKj up and troubling. The metaphor is tiikeu from a storm at 
sea, which lashes tlie waters into foam. 

14 And then ininieddafely^ et('. This verse almost re])eats verse 10, 
l)u(^ now St Paul embarked alone from the liarbour either of Dinm or 
Pydmi, a distance of about seventeen miles from Ben*a. 
to go unto the sea. Tliere are lavo readings, botJi well su]>p()rted. 

1 . to go as far as the sea {(cos eVt) : this is found in Codicxis 5 ^, B, E. 

2 . to go as it were to tlie sea (^5 tVt) : this reading is given in 

H, L, P. 

ITie former rendering is more in harmony with facts, since St Paul 
did not feign to go by the sea in order to el mb* bis ('lumiies, but he 
embarked for Athens. (In later Gntek classical writers ds eVl often 
has the meaning of “ towauls.”) 

15. conducted. Out of res])ect, and also as a protectiim. 


ST PAUL'S SECOND JOURNEY {continued). 

ST PAUL AT ATHENS 

16. Paulas autem cum 16. Nqw whilst Paul Waited for 
Atliuiiis eus cxspeelaret, m- Ath(31lS, his spirit WaS 

16. whilst Paul leaded for them. Silas did not rejijiii St Paul until 
the latter was at Oorinth. Timothy went to Athens, but did not remain 
there, being sent by St Paul to Thessalonica. 

For which cau^e forbearing no longer, we thovgftt it good to reinn in at Athens alone. 
And toe sent Timothy our brother, and the minister of <lod in the gospel of Christ, to confirm 
you and exhort you concerning your faith{\ 'I’heas. iii. 1-2). 

Athens, The ancient cajhtal of Attica, and form(‘rly the chief centre 
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citabatur spivitus eius in 
ipso, videiis idololatri* dedi- 
tam civitatem. 

17. Disputabat igitur in 
syiiagoga cum ludeeis et co- 
lentibus, et in foro, per om- 
nes dies, ad eos qui aderant. 

18. Quidam autem Epi- 
curei, et Stoiei pliilosojjbi 


stirred within him, seeing the city 
wholly given to idolatry. 

17. He disputed therefore in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with 
them that served God, and in the 
market-place, every day with tliein 
that were there. 

18. And certain philosophers of 
the Epicui-eans and of the Stoics 


of Ureek culture, learning, and art.. The city stands on^a plain ])etwoen 
the mountains of Attica and the iEgean kScu. Two risers (low^ through 
the city, the Cephissus and the llissus. When St Paul visited the 
city, though it had lost much of its ancient si)lend(mr and prestige, it 
still enjoyed its freedom by the good-will of its Roman conquerors, 
who conceded this ])rivilege “in memory of its former greatness.” 
Minerva, or, as the Greeks called her, “Athene,” was the tutelary goddess 
of Athens, which v, as named after her. 

his spirit was svirred. The Greek verb employed here (irapw^ei/tTo) 
expresses deep feeling. (See Ainiot. on xv. 39.) 

17. disputed. Rctler, “reasoned” in verse 2. The verb 

is used of discussions in which several take part. 

with the Jews. Tliey would certainly share liis horror of idolatry. 
Here, too, he found some Al.henians who had turned from idols to 
serve the living God, and who, as proselytes, served God. 

in the market-place. In the Agora, which served as a market-place, 
an exchange mart, a lecture hall, a puhlic school, and a temi>lc. The 
Agora was situated south-west of the Acropolis, l.)etween it and the 
Pnyx. All the public affairs oi the city were transacted in one or 
other divisions of the Agora. It was embellished with colonnades, 
beautifully sculptured, and with numerous statues of the gods. Socrates 
and many other Greek philosophers used to hold public discussions in 
the Agora. 

every day. There were, certain hours when the Agora was full of 
people, and St Paul profited by the national custom of holding public 
discussions to instruct the peojOc. 

18. Epicureans and of the tStoics. These two schools of pliilosophy, 
differing from each other in certain tenets, were; ])rominent sects in 
St Paul’s time. Both were etjually antagonistic to the teaching of 
the Gospel. 

The Epicureans were founded by Epicurus, a native of Samos 
(342-270 B.C.). Like the Stoics, they taught that the object of ])hilo- 
so})hy was to render men ha])py, but t^licy souglp their ]>leasures in 
satisfying the cravings of the senses. They believed in tJie existence 
of gods who dwelt apart and had no interest in humanity. They denied 
the immortality of the soul ; in a word, they were materialists, and 
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disputed with him, and some said : 
What is it that this word-sower 
would say ? But others : He 
seemeth to be a setter forth of new 
gods ; because he preached to them 
Jesus and the resurrection. 

19. And taking him they brought 


heaicc vii’lurilly Atheists. Ejdcurus is believed to have held more 
spiritual views of ha])piness, but his followers had degenerated, and 
the adherents of this sect were often grossly sensual. 

The Stoics were founded by a Cyprian named Zeno, who flourished 
in the lat t er part of the fourth century and the opening of the third 
(•(uitury before Christ, They condemned idolatry, and therefore the 
use of statues and temples. They rejected all knowledge which did 
not come tluHUigh the senses, and consequently their creed was material- 
istic. They were Pantheists, who held that both God and the soul 
were, in a certain sense, material. According to their theory, God 
was the soul of tlie universe ; He cre.?ited all things, which ultimately 
would he absorbed in Him, provided such creatures were good and 
wise. Even God Himself was held to h(‘- subject to some fixed law ; 
lienee the Stoics were also fatalists. Zeno, however, had higher ideals 
than Epicurus. The Stoic considered indillerence the greatest of virtues ; 
he aimed at living a life of austere self-renunciation, and sought to rise 
above joy or sorrow, or any other human passion. Tlie Stoics met in 
the painted portico {a-roa ttoikIatj), an arcade decorated with frescoes of 
the battle of Marathon, in which Zeno Uiiiglit his disciples. From 
this porch they derived their name of Stoics. 

The tenets of these two sects may he thus (“ontrasted : — 

The Epicureans were materialists and Atheists, and they sought to 
gratify their senses. 

The Stoics were fatalists and Pantheists, and tliey souglit to live 
above their senses by an a])atl]ctic indifference. 

Whnt is it^ etc. “ If he has any meaniim at all, what can it be ?” 

loord-sower. (6 <r'ir€p^xoK6yos.) ilie won! is ust'd literally of a small 
l)ird that ])ickH nj) scattered grain, and follows the plough in search of 
food. It was apjtlied figuratively to men who lived by their wits 
and had little or no principle. 

new gods. ilcUcr, “of strange gods^' haipoviwv). Ilie word 

“daimonia” was used of the inferior grades of gods. 

This was precisely the charge on which >SocrateB was condemned. St .Tohn Chrysostem 
suggests that the plural “ gods ’’ was used because they thought tliat St Paul was teaching 
the worship of Jesus and of the licsnrrection, which they took for a female divinity. 

19 . taking him. {iiri\afi6fjL€voi.) This Greek verb is colourless, and 
we amnot therefore say whether they led him in anger or as an act of 
courtesy. Tlie Athenians appear to have observed the customary forms 


disserebaut cum co, et qui- 
dam dicebaiit ; Quid viilt 
seminiverbius hie dicere ? 
Alii vero : Novorum dre- 
moniorum videtur auuuiiti- 
ator esse ; quia lesum, et 
resurrec ti oneiu an n u n ti.vbat 
eis. 

19. Et npju'cheusuTn eum 
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him to Areopagus, saying : May we 
know what this new doctrine is 
which thou speakest of ? 

20. For thou bringest in certain 
new tilings to our ears. We would 
know therefore what these things 
mean. 

21. (N'ow all the Athenians, and 
strangers that were tliere, employed 
themselves in nothing else but either 
in telling or in hearilig some new 
tiling.) 

of politeness, but some at least afterwards scotfed at St Taul, and liis 
doctTine. 

Areo'iKigns^^ — i.e, the lull of Mars, so called because, according to a 
fxreek legend, Mars was tried there for the murder of a son of 
Neptune. The chief court of justice of the Athenians was held here, 
but on this occasion St Paul does not a])])ear to have been present 
as a criminal, l;*ut rather as one who sets forth doctrines which 
aroused the curiosity of the citizens, and of which they desired to henr 
furtluu*. 

May we hnow? etc. The request was made with (auii tesy, as to a 
stranger who was a ]>hiloso])her, and there was ]>rol)ahly no s;ircasm 
intended, being naturally inquisitive, they desired to hear St Paul’s 
doctrine. 

21. strangers. Men from every ])r()vin(‘e in the em])ir(* and fioni 
Rome — philosophers, sculptors, paiutvrs, students of all classes and 
nations. 

new thing. Lit. “ newer thing” (KaiySrfpoy). De.most hones ro[)]‘oached 
the Athenians with tludr curiosity, and addresses them thus: “Tell 
me if going u]) and down the market-place, asking each other ‘Is there 
anything new ’ is the Imsiness of your life P’ 


ad Areopagum duxeruiit, 
dicentes : Possiimus scire 
quae est haic nova, qii® a te 
dicitur, doctrina t 

20. Nova enim quaedam 
infers auribus nostris: Volu- 
mus ergo scire quidnarn ve- 
lint haec esse. 

21. (Athenienses aiitcm 
oinnes, et advon;c hos})it(.‘s, 
ad niiiil aliiid vacahant nisi 
aut dicere, aut audire aliquid 
novi.) 


ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUKNEY {continued). 

ST PAUL’S DISCOUESE IN THE AEEOPAGUS 

22. Stans auteni Paiilus in 22. But Paul standing in the 
medio Areopagi, ait: viri Areopagus. Said : Ye men 

22. Bat Paul standing, etc. “ St Paul stood on that hill in the centre 
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Atlieuieiises omnia quasi 
sujjerstitiosiures vos video, 

28. Prsetoriens enim, et 
videns simulacra vcstra, in- 
veni et aram, in qua scriptum 
erat : Ignoto Deo. Quod 
ergo iguorantes colitis, hoc 
ego animiitio vohis. 

24. Dens, qui fecit muii- 


of Athens, 1 perceive that in all 
things you are too superstitious. 

23. For passing by and seeing 
your idols, I found an altar also on 
which was written : To the unhiovm 
God. Wliat therefore you worship, 
without knowing it, that I preach 
to you, 

24. God, who made the world 


f)f tlie Athenian oily, and witli a lull view of it. The TeJn]de of the 
Euinenides was immediately helow him ; and if In*, looked to tlie east 
he beheld the ])i'opyhea of the Acropolis fronting him, and the 
l^ai'tlnmon rising above him, and on Ids left the l)ron/(‘. colossus of 
Miuer^{g the cham})ion of Athens, and the Tem})le of Victory to tlie 
right ; behind him was the Templ(‘, of ddieseiis ; and a countless 
multitude of smaller temples and altars in the Agora and Ceramicus 
helow him” (Wordsworth, in h. h, p. Hh). 

Ye men of Athens. The usual introdmdlon em])loyed by Greek orators. 

in (ill things, — i.e. in the multitude of their idols, religions feasts, and 
observances. 

too su])ei-stitions. Ikdter, “too god-fearing or religious” (SeurtSaigoi/e- 
(TT^povs). The word is in itself neutral, and may mean “too 
superstitions” or “ too religious.” 8t Taul evidently used it in a good 
•sense; he certainly did not begin by relmking Ills Jieai'ers. It is 
clniracteristic of St Paul t.o h(‘.giu an add]*(\ss or epistle with graceful 
courtesy, of which the opening of the epistles to the Corinthians 
furnishes an exami)le. 

23. seeing your idols. Lit. “seeing the objects of your worship” 

[apadeoopcvp TO. at^do fxar a vpoopf 

“Atlien.s was ttic city of statues. There were statues by Phidias, anti Myron, and 
tysieles, and slntues without nuinl)er of the tasteless and meehanit al coi)yist8 of that 
dead period of the Kinpire: statues of antiquity as venerable as the olive wood Athtnie 
which had fallen from heaven, and statues of yesterday ; statues colossal and diminutive ; 
statues etjuestrian, and erect, and seated ; statues aj-onistic and conteini)laLive, solitary 
and combined, plain and coloured: statutis of wood, and earthen-ware, and stone, and 
marble, and bronze, and ivory, and gold, in every attitude, and in ail possible combina- 
tions ; statues starting from every cave, and stamling like lines of sentinels in every 
street ” (t’arrar, Life and If’orJfc of St Paul, p. 298). 

an altar also. This \vas one altar out of many, dedicated to unknown 
gods. 

To the unknoirn God. This altar w'as ])rohahly erected for fear lest 
st)me god having been neglected, should punish them. Classical writers 
abound in allusions to the altars to unknown gods ( to?s dypwarois Qtoit). 
Pausanias describes a port of Athens in which there were “altars to 
gods .styled unknown.” 

24. God, who made, etc. This is the first article of the Apostles* 
Creed, and St Paul proclaimed it boldly in the presence of Epicureans 
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dum, et omnia quae, in eo 
sunt, hie caeli et terrse cum 
sit Dominus, non in nianu- 
factis templis habitat, 

25. Nec manibus liumanis 
colitur indigens aliquo, cum 
ipse det omnibus vitam, et 
inspirationem, et omnia : 

26. Fecitque ex uno orane 
genus hoiniuum inbabitare 


and all things therein, he being 
Lord of heaven and earth, dvvelleth 
not in temples made with hands. 

25. Neither is he served with 
men’s hands as though he needed 
anything, seeing it is he who giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all 
things : 

26. And hath made of one, all 
mankind, to dwell upon the whole 


who taught the “atomic” theory as opposed to thatiof creation, i.e. 
they held that the world existed by a fortuitous attraction and union of 
atoms. Consequently they held that matter was eternal, since “ out of 
nothing, nothing can come.” 

fit Paul, in this discourse, attaclced tlie principal errors of the Epicureans, for he 
dwelt oil the creation, Divine J’rovidence, inspiration, the resurrection of the dead, and 
the last judgment, doctrines which they denied. 

dwelleth not in temples made with hands. St Stephen had taught this 
t^uth with respect to the Temple of Jerusalem ; it ap])lied far more 
rigorously to heathen temples. 

25 . neither is he served with m,eids hands. The Creek veil) here 
translated “served” (dtpaTrevirat) signifies “to wait U])on,” as a servant 
attends to his master’s comfort. We have here “two proofs of 
Godhead — that He Himself has need of nought, and supplies all things 
to all men” (St John Chrys.). 

life and breath. God both creates and preserves the life of His 
creatures. 

26 . And hath 'made of one, all mankind. Beelon thus gives the sense 
of this passage : “ God has distributed the various parts of the whole 
earth, and He has ordained which part and how long these peojdes shall 
inhabit these respective territories, and, moreover, all other things, such 
as migiiitions of populations, exile, and whatever de])ends on these 
changes, are ordained by His providence” {Actus Aposi.^ in h. 1.). This 
doctrine would not have been tolei-ated by the Greeks, who despised all 
barbarians, i.e. foreigners, and clung to their racial superiority. By 
“of one” we are to understand from one common source, i.e. from 
Adam and Eve. Some MSS. read “of one blood,” but this last word 
has no good MSS. authority. 

On this passage Ellicott remarks : “Few word*?, even in St Paul’s te.aching, are more 
pregnant with significance. They justify all that the wise of heart have said as to the 
‘ manifold wisdom of God,’ as seen in history and in the education of mankind. The 
special gifts of character of each race— Hebrew tliought of God, Greek sense of beauty, 
Romaa sense of law. Teutonic truthfulness, Keltic impulsiveness, Negro docility- have all 
their work to do. All local circumstances of soil and climate that influence character 
come under the head of the ‘bounds of men’s habitation.' All conditions of time— the 
period at which each race has been called to play its part in the drama of the world’s 
history- come under the head of the ‘appointed seasons ’ ” {Comm, on theAeU, p. IITJl 
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super uni veriiam faciom terr-ie, 
dc'finiens statuta tempera, et 
termiuoB habitationis eorum, 

27. Qurerero Deum si forte 
attr®ct«jiit cum, aut inveui- 
*ant, quamvis nou longe sit 
ab unoquoque nostrum. 

. 28. In ipso enim vivimus, 
et movemur, etsumus: sicut 
et quidam restrorurn poeta* 
rum dixerunt ; Ipsius eiiim 
et genus sumus. 


face of the earth, determining ap- 
pointed times, and the limits of 
their habitation. 

27. That they should seek God, 
if haply they may feel after him 
or find him: although he be not 
far from every one of us : 

28. For in him we live and move 
and be : as some also of your own 
poets said, For wc are also his of- 
sprimj. 


times. The seasons of pro.s}>erity and adversity allotted to each nation. 
Cf. He midtijdieth nations., and destroyeth them, and restoreth them again 
after they were overthroivn (Job xii. 23). 

27. That they should seek God. This is the end of our creation. Man 
was created “to know, love, and serve God,” and to be happy with Him 
for all eternity. 

if haply, -~i.e. “if j»erha])S or by any chance” {d Upa). The doubt 
dues not fall on their finding Him, but on their willingness to seek 
Him. 


We have our bles'^ed Lord’s promise that he that seeketh Jindeth ; and to him. that hiock- 
eth it shall be opened (St Matt. vii. 8). 

they may feel after. The Greek verb euijdoyed means to 

touch, feel, or handle. Thus St Jolin writes : Oar hands have handled of 
the word of life (1 John i. 1). It is, however, ])articularly descriptive of 
a blind person wlio gropes about witli Ids hands in order to nnd his 
way. 

Our hearts were created for God, and the human soul can find no true rest and 
happiness except in Him, and blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for they 
shall have their fill (St Matt. v. 0). 

he he not far, God is present in all creatures, animate or inanimate. 
He creates and sustains all tilings ; but although God is so near, and 
manifests Himself to men by IHs works, yet many are so blinded by 
tbeir passions that tliey do nut recognise the imprints of the Divine 
handiwork. 

every one. of us. God loves us Individually ; to each He says, I have 
loved thee with an everlasting love. 

28. For in hini —i e. through Him. 

W6 live and move and he. Some commentators take these words as 
a strong way of expressing the same truth, viz. that God is the efficient 
cause of our life, that He is intimately present in us, and, indirectly, 
Bt Paul here proclaims the immensity of God. 

“ In (Jod, as in an infinite ether, we live and are moved ; in Him we stand and dwell ; 
lie penetrates our es.sonee, our body, our soul ... we cannot go forth from Him ; iu God 
and by Him wo live, and out of God we cannot exist ’’ {Comm., a Lapide), 

your own poets. The quotation given by St Paul is from the poet 
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29. Genus ei'go cum simus 
Dei, non debemus {estimaro 
auro, aut argento, aut lapidi, 
sculpturae artis, et cogitatio- 
nis homiiiis, Diviiium ease 
simile. 

30. Et tempora quiderri 
hnius ignorantiic despiciens 
Deiis, nunc aiiiiuntiat bo- 


29. Being therefore the offspring 
of God, we must not suppose the 
divinity to be like unto gold or 
silver, or stone, the graving of art 
and device of man. 

30. And God indeed having 
winked at the times of this igno- 


Aratiia, a native of Soli in Cilicia (and thendore a coiu])atriot of St Paul), 
who floiirishe.d circa B.c. 270. The words are taken from his poem 
entitled “ the Pluenomeiia ” {ra 4>aiv6iJL^va). A rati is was a Stoic, and in 
this didactic poem he includes what the scientis-ts of his day taught 
concerning astronomy and meteorology. 

He begins with an invocation to Zeus, and the poet writes thus : — 

“ With Him, with Zeus, are filled 
All paths we tread, and all the marts of men : 

Filled, too, the sea, every creek and hay : 

And all in all things need we help of Zeus, 

For we too are his offspring.” 

Another Stoic poet, Clean thes, a native of Assos in Troas (b.o. 300), and a contemporary 
of Aratus, expresses the same thought : — 

“ Thee 

’Tis meet that mortals call with one accord, 

For we thine offspring are, and we ajone 
Of all that live and move upon this earth, 

Receive the gift of imitative speech.” 

— (Heaiithes, flfnnn to Zeus 
(trans. quoted Iroin Ellicott). 

By quoting the Greek poets St Paul shewed himself to be a, man of 
culture and cajitivated the attention of Ids audicuc.e. St Paul wtis 
evidently well versed in Greek literature, for on two other occasions he 
quotes the Greek poets. 

In the ej/istle to the Corinthians he cites Menander : Fvi.I cominunrrafions corrupt 
Qoodmamwrs (1 Cor. xv, 33); and again in the epistle to IMtus we read : (h)v of thetn, 
a prophet of their own said, The Cretians are always liars, evil beasts, slothful bellies 
(i. 12). 

29. Being therefore the offspring, etc. St Paul argues that if, as their 
own poets confess, man is God’s handiwork, it is absurd to suppose that 
man can make gods. 

the divinity — i.e. “The Godhead,” or “that wliidi is divine.” The 
Greek neuter noun is lierc used (t^> ©€?oi/), a vague philosuphicai term, 
such as would be understood by his heai’ers. 

gold or silver or stone. In the Parthenon was the gold and ivory statue 
of Minerva. Metal and bronze stat-iies abounded in Athens, for Attica 
was particularly rich in mines and quarries ; silver w^as abundant at 
Laurmm, and marble was quarried from Mount Peril olir.iis and elst'where.. 

the graving of art. d’his is in a])po.sition to gold or silver or stone. 
These were the materials which were engraved. 

device, — i.e. “genius” of man the jiowei' that directs the 

hand of the sculptor. 

30. having winked, — i.e. ‘Giaving overlooked.” The verb (viftpopaoo) 
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raiice, now declareth unto men that 
all should everywhere do penance. 

31. Because he hath appointed a 
day wherein he will judge the world 
in equity, by the man whom he 
hath appointed, giving faith to all, 
by raising him up from the dead. 

32. And when they had heard of 
the resurrection of the dead, some 
indeed mocked ; but others said : 
We will hear thee again concerning 
this matter. 

33. So Paul went out from among 
tliem. 

here eiiqiloyed may mean to ])a.ss over iu scorn or in indifien*nce, but 
here it ex])resses a sentiment of com})assionate indulgence. “In this 
word lie treasures of mercy for those who lived hi the times of this 
ign>oranvA\^^ 

nov) declareth, etc. God declared this hy His a])OHtlc. Like 8t Peter 
in his discourse at Pentecost, St Paul gradually leads his hearers to 
consider the necessity of rej)eutance. 

all . everywhere. The Gospel measage is universal. 

do penance. Sec Aiinot.. on ii. 38. vSt Paul having a])] sealed to love 
and hope, now goes on to arouse their fear by speaking of tJie 
judgment. 

31. he hath appointed, a day. This day is known to God alone. Of 
that day and hour no one huofoeth, no, not the angels of heaven^ hut the 
Father alone (St Matt. xxiv. 36). 

in equity. ddiis will be the essential characteristic of the last 
judgment. 

hy the man. St Paul docs not yet name our Lord. 

St Peter algo speaks of Jesus of Nazareth as a man ffpri '-r-zf ^'f Qnd (svpra, ii. 22). 
Likewise, Jesus speaks of as the ,‘^on of Man win ir.iiri: l: to the last day: 

Hereafter you shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of the power of God, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven (St Matt. xxvi. 64). 

32. when they had heard, etc. St Paul had spoken in the Agora of 
Jesus and the resurrection ; the Athenians caught up his word at once, 
and ridiculed the idea of the dead being raised. Tlieir mockery was 
ext)ressed both hy word and gestures. 

33. So Paul went out. We have no other record of St Paul visiting 
Athens, and he only once incidentally mentions the city in his Epistles 
(1 Thess. iii. 1). This verse shews that St Paul was absolutely free. 
Thera was no question of a criminal trial. 

St Paul had probably gpent at least a month in Athena, for he waited there while 
those who uccompauled him from Berea to Athens went back, and aftet their returm 


minibus ut omnes ubique 
poeiiitentiam aguiit, 

31. Eo quod statuit diem, 
in quo iudicatiirus est oibem 
in a'quitate, in viro, in quo 
statuit, fidem prjeheiis oiiini- 
bus, suscitaus euin a mor- 
tuis. 

32. (’nm aiidisseiit aiiteni 
resurrcctionem mortuonmi, 
quidam quideni irridebant, 
quidam vero dixorunt : 
Audiemus te dc hoc iteruin. 

33. Sic Paulas exivit de 
medio eorurri. 
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34. But certain men adhering to 
him, did believe : among whom was 
also Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
a woman named Daraaris, and others 
with them. \ 

Timothy set out to join St Paul. Thus time was required for two journeys of about 
six or seven days each. Also we know that St Paul had i^reached in the synagogue to 
the Jews on several occasions, and that he disputed daily in the market-place. 

34. certain men. Tlie Gospel was not received by multitudes in 
Athens. Pride of intellect reigned there, and this is an insuperable 
obstacle to the reception of the truth, for Christ has said ; Amnn I say 
to you^ unless you he converted^ and become as little children^ you shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven (Bt Mat.t. xviii. 3). 

Dionysius the Areopagite. As he was a nieniber of the highest court 
of justice it follows that he was a man of good ])Osition, who had held 
some important State office and was over si.xty years of age. Phese and 
nobility of birth were some of the necessary qualifications for an 
Areopagite. According to Eusebius, Dionysius was the first bishop of 
Athens, and a tradition states that he was martyred. Certain writings 
which bear this name were written by another Dionysius who wrote in 
the fourth century. Nothing is known of Dainaris beyond tins refer- 
ence to her. 


34. Quidam veio viii ad- 
hae rentes ei, crcdideruiit ; in 
quibua et Dionysius Areo- 
pagita, et niulier nomine 
Damaris, et alii cum eis. 


ClIAPTEK XVIII 

ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUENEY (contmimd). 

ST PAUL FOUNDS THE CHUKCH OF COKINTH 

1. Post hsec cgrcssus ab 1. After these things, departing 
Athcnis, veiiit Coriiithum ; fi'om Athens, he came to Corinth. 

1. After these things. After liis uii.siicccssfu] mission in Atlieus, 
where the Grecian pbilosoydiers liad mocked at his dfictrine. 

Corinth. Tliis city stands on the narrow isthmus of Corinth, having 
the -dEgean Sea on the south and the Ionian Sea on the north. This 
isthmus connected Mcgaris with Argolis, and is so narrow in one part 
that boats could he hauled overland from one sea to the other. The 
city was famous in St Pauks time for its ojuilence, its commerce, and 
the casting of metals, hut it had a had reyiutation for ]>rofligacy. 

When St Paul visited Corinlh it was a Koman colony and the 
residence of the proconsul of Acffiaia, hut the town itself was governed 
by the duumviri. 

Besides St Luke’s narration of St Paul’s visit to this city, we have allusions to the 
apostle’s work there in the two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Epistles to the Thessil,* 
lonians, and to tlie Jlomans, which were written from Corinth. 
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2. Et invenicns quemdaiu 
Iiida‘ui7i nomine Aquilam, 
Ponticum genere, qui nuper 
venerat ab Italia, et Piiscil- 
1am iixorem eius, (oo quod 
prpecepisset Claudius dis- 
cedere oinnes ludaeos a 
Roma) accessit ad eos. 


2. And finding a certain Jew, 
named Aquila, born in Pontus, 
lately come from Italy, with Priscilla 
his wife (because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from 
Eome), he came to them. 


2. Aquila. This Hellenistic .lew apipears to have travelled about on 
account of his business. A native of Pontus, he had settled for a time 
ill Rome. When banished by the edict of Claudius, lui went to Corinth. 
Afterwards we find him in E])hosus (verse 26), then in Rome again 
(Rom. xvi. 3), and the last time he is mentioned (2 Tim. iv. 19) he had 
returned to Ejdiesus, 

He was one of the Jews of the Dispersion, and it is prohahle that 
the word “Jew” connotes his nationality rather than his religion, 
and is introduced to explain his presence in Corinth. The infer- 
ence that Acpiila and Priscilla were disciples is based on the subjoined 
considerations ; — 

(a) A rigid .lew would hardly have received St Paul under his roof and worked daily 
with him. 

Q)) Atiuila and Priscilla most probably liad opportunities of learning the faith iu 
Rome, (See note on the decree of Chuulius.) 

(c) iSt Paul would have preferred to lodge with some of the brethren. 

id) St Luke gives no account of his conversion, as he does in the case of other notable 
men joining the ranks of the disciples. 

Pontus. See Aniiot. on ii. 9. Jews fj‘om Pontus were present in 
Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, and Aquila may have heard from 
them of Jesus of Nazareth, 

Priscilla. This is a diminutive of the Latin name Prisca, as Liic.illa 
is of Lucia. Her name generally precedes that of Aquila (see verse 1 8 ; 
Rom. xvi. 3 ; 2 Tim. iv. 19), and commentators have therefore infernul 
that she was a Roman and of a higher social position than A(piila, and 
connected with the family of the Prisci, wliicL gave many famous 
consuls and propuetors to Rome. As .she instructed Apollo, it is evident 
that she was a woman of cidture, and well instructed in the Old 
Testament, since she was able to teach one miqhiy in the Scriptures. 

lately. The Creek advcj'b liere used {’npoa^a.Tws) signities “newly ” or 
“freshly,” hence “recently.” 

Claudius had coynmanded, etc. Suetonius has a passage which con- 
firms this statement ; ho records that the Jews w(^r(‘. banished on 
account of tumults stirred up by a certain “ Chrestos,” which is prob- 
ably a corruption of the name “ Christ ” (Tertul., Apol). 

This conjecture, which is put forth by St Bede and many other writers, is based on the 
following argument : 

Tacitus, in his Amials, speaks of Christianity as existing in Rome before the time 
of Kero (xv. 44), and from a Catholic tradition we learn that St Peter visited Rome 
circa A.l>. 46. Tertullian relates that ‘'Christus" was often spelt and pronounced 
Chrestos ” (r.e. good) by the people. Hence it is not unlikely that thepreaching of the 
Gospel in Rome and the hostility it provoked on the part of the unbelieving Jews, Jed 
to the Jews and Jewish converts to Christianity being expelled from Rome, and, among 

BK. I. 22 
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3. Et quia eiusdem erat 
artis, niaiiebat ajmd eos, et 
opera batur ; (erant autem 
seen ofac to rise artis). 

4. Et disputabat in syna- 
goga per omne sabbatnni, iii- 
terponens nomen Domini 
lesu, suadebatquc ludads et 
Grgecis, 


3. And because he was of the 
same trade, he remained with them 
and wrought : (now they were tent- 
makers by trade.) 

4. And he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue every sabbath, bringing in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and he 
persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 


the latter, Aquila and Priscilla were included. .Some commeiitatcjrs, however, think that 
a certain Chrestos was inciting the .lews to rebellion. 

3. (ind xm'ouijliL Every Jew, rich or poor, taught his son a trade, 
and the Kalibis held that tlie tliree great duties of a father wi^re to 
circumcise his son, to in.stnict him in the Law, and to teach him a 
trade. One of their ]>roverbs ran thus ; “ He that teacheth not his 
son a trade, teac.helh him to be a thief.” The famous Rabban Hillel 
wiis a carpimter. 

St Paul often refers to his having worked at his trade to .siippovt himself. 

(a) You yoursulveH know : /or such thijujs as were need/nl for me and them that 
are with me, these hands have furnished (infra, xx* 34). 

(h) We labour, working with our own hands (1 Cor. iv. 12). 

(c) For you remember, brethren, our labour and toil, working night and day lest 

we should be chargeable to any of you, we preached among you the gosjiel of 
God (1 'J’hess. ii. 9). 

(d) Neither did we eat any man's bread for nothing, hut in labour and in toil ive 

worked night and day, lest we should be chargeable to any of you (2 Thess.iii.8). 

tent-makers. A coarse kind of cloth made of goat’s hair, and employed 
for .sails and tents, was manufactured in St Paul’s native land of Cilicia, 
and named from it ‘Halicium” cilice, liair-cloth). Poiitus, the 

native land of Aquila, was also celehj’ated for this g(jat’s hair chtk. 
Tlionsnqids of goats that grazed in these districts sujiplied the raw 
material. Some think that St Paul woi'ked at the manufacture of 
this tent cloth, othens are of opinion that he made the tents of this 
cloth. 

St .tohn Chrysostom represents St Paul making tents out of leather. “Paul, after 
working miracles, would stand in his workshop of Corinth and stitch the leather skins 
with his hands, while the angels looked on him lovingly and the devils with fear. ’’ 

4. bringing in the name, etc. These words have not very good MSS. 
authority, as they are only found in one codex (Gigas, tJiirteeiith 
century) and in the niai’gin of the Syriac versions. Uie expression 
bringing in seems to indicate that St Paul did not begin by preaching 
Christ, but only introduced the Sacred Name when he had prepared 
his hearers to acce])t the truth’ that Jesu.s was the Mc.ssias. 

Greeks. As they were in the synagogue, we must understand uncir- 
ciimcised proselytes, not ])agan.s. St Paul evangelized these Gentiles 
(ra after he turned away from the Jews. This is a rare e.xamplc 
of the word Hellenes ” (''EXArj^as) being used in the Acts for Jews 
whose language was Greek and for Greek proselytes. 
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6. Cum venissent autem 
de Macedonia Silas ct Tiino* 
theus, instabat verbo Paulas, 
testiticans ludaeis esse Chri- 
stum lesiim. 

6. CoTitradicentibus au- 
tem eis, et bla])hemaiitibiis, 
cxciiticns v’^cstiiiienta sua, 
dixit ad eos : Sanguis vester 
super caput vestrum : muii- 


5. And when Silas and Timothy 
were come from Macedonia, Paul 
was earnest in preaching, testifying 
to the Jews that Jesus is the Christ 

6. But they gainsaying and blas- 
pheming, he shook Ids garments 
and said to them: Your blood be 
upon your own heads : I am clean ; 


5 . frow. Miicedonia. In cb. xvii. 15 we find tluit St Paul bad desired 
tliein to join bim in Alliens. 

Silas and 'I’iniotJiy travelled tofjethor from Berea in Macedonia, and rejoined the 
apostle in Corinth, Of. We fhowjht U (jood to remain in Alliens alone. And we sent 
Timothy onr brother, and the minister of God in the yospel of Christ, to confirm yon and 
exhort yon mnn^rniny your faith (1 'J’hess. iii. 12). These fellow-labourers brought 
St Paul uM'erings froin the Philippians ; thus St Paul could tell the Corinthian disciples : 
When 1 was present with you, and iranted, I was charyeable to no man, for that which 
was wanting to me, the brethren supplied who canw from Macedonia, and in alt things 
/ have kept myself from being bart.hensoine to you, and so 1 will keep niysHf Cor. 
xi. 9). 

Paul was earnest in 2 >rearh{nf(, The best IMSS. (5^, A, B, D, E, and 
the Vulgab') U'dd ‘‘1’a.nl wns eonstraiiied by tbe woi‘d (tw kSjcv) and 
a few read “ by tbe Spirit’^ (rip irv^vpan). Tlie apostle could no longer 
(‘onteiit. biinsi'lf with hr/nriiwf in inefibuitally tbe, name of Christ, 
but was longing to de.i'lan', tbe Iriitb openly and in all its fulness. 

As his temporal wants were now sui»plied hy the alms of the brethren, the apostle was 
free to devote himself exclusively to evangelizing, and, constr.iined hy the love "f his Di^ ino 
Master, he prt^ached more earnestly than ever. The t!xami)le.s of vice and lu'oll fmi-v ho 
daily witnessed stirred his apostolic spirit with an intense longing to mate know n the 
Saviour to these slaves of sin, 

6. gain.satjintj. Lit/. ‘‘ they urraving tbcinscivos against” (aertrafrao- 
pej/ojj/), like an army drawn up in bal.lbh 

hlasftheming. Iknbaps the a]){)slle liad lb(‘sc sc.cmes in mind when, 
writing to the Corintbians, be says ; Wherefore T (jive you to understand^ 
(hat no maUj speaking hy the Sjnrit of Hod, saith A nathema to Jesus. A nd 
no man can say^ the Lord Jesus, hut hy the lioty Ghost (I Cor. xii. 3). 

he shook his garments. 'Phis was a solemn act of renunciation (see 
Annot. on xiii. 51). “ As done l>y a Jew to Jews, no words and no act 

could so Well express tbe a})ostIe’s indignant protest. It was tbe last 
resource of one who found a.])]>eals to reason and conscience powerless, 
and was met by brute violence and clamour.” 

Your blood he upon your own heads. Tliis is not an imprecation, Imt a 
Rolenin renunciation and disclaiming of all ])art icijiation in tbe terrible 
consecpicnces which such bbispliemy would bring upon tbem. 

The words were llehraie in cast. Cf. Then he that hearcth the sound of the trumpet 
whosoever he be, and doth not look to himstdf, if the sword come, and cut him ofi, his blood 
shall be upon his ouni head (Kzech. xxxiii. 4). St Paul had offered these .lews the meana 
oi salvation, and he applied to lumself the words uttered hy God ; Jf, when / say to the 
wicked, Thou shall surely die, thou declare it not to him, nor speak to him, that he may be 
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diis ego, ex hoc ad gentes 
vadam. 

7. Et migrans inde, in- 
travit in dornum cuiusdam, 
nomine Titi lusti, colentis 
Deum, cuius domus erat con- 
iuncta synagogne.. 

8 . Crispus an torn archi- 
synagogus credidit Domino 
cum Omni domo sua ; et 
multi Coriiithiorum audi- 
entes credebaiit, et baptiza- 
bantur. 


from henceforth I will go unto the 
gentiles. 

7. And departing thence, he 
entered into the house of a certain 
man, named Titus Justus, one that 
worshipped God, whose house was 
adjoining to the synagogue. 

S. And Crispus the ruler of the 
synagogue believed in tlie Lord with 
all his house: and many of the 
Corinthians hearing believed, and 
were baptized. 


converted from his wicked way, and li re, the same wicked man shall dieUn, his iai<juity, but 

1 will require his blood at thy hand (Ezech. iii. 18 ). 

I will go unto the Gentiles. This only to the Jews at Corinth, 

as we see from St Paul’s subsequent condiujt. (See v(‘rse 19, and 
ch. xix. 8.) 

7. departing thenre. From the synagogue, not from the house of 
Aquila. St Paul henceforth c, eased t/o attend tlie .si'.rvices iu the 
synagogue. He witlidrew in ])resence of the whole assembly. 

Titus Justus. Some MSS. omit the first name, whiidi is only found 
in a few codices, and the Syriac and Vulgate versions. 'This Centile 
proselyte who became a Cliristian convert is probably not to be 
identified with Titus the fellow-labourer of St Paul, who is not 
mentioned once in the Acts. The J’itus of whom St Paul speaks in 

2 Oor. xii. 18 was evidently not an iubabitant of Corintdi, but a 
fellow-labourer in the Gosjiel, sent by St Paul to assist the brethren in 
Corinth. 

adjoining to the synagogue. Thus the Christian Church, by th(‘ very 
force of circumstances, gradually d(dacli(Ml its(df from the synagogue 
worship and Judaism. 

The hostile Jews would not have entered into the house of u Gentile unless ho became 
a proselyte of righteousness, in which case he was regarded as a Jew. By remaining 
close to the synagogue, St Paul was accessible to those who might wish to hear him 
again. 

8 . Crispus the ruler, etc. St Paul himself l>aptized him, a favour he 
accorded to few. Cf. / give God thanks, that I baptized none of you, hut 
Crispus and Gains (1 Cor. i. 14). According to an old tradition, this 
Cris])us was the first bishop of Kgina. 

with all his house. Like the keeper of the prison of Pbili))pi, Crispus 
was the means of bringing all bis nousebold into the Church. This is 
the first recorded conversion of an entire Jewish household, as Lydia 
and the keeper of the ])rison were Gentiles. 

many of the Corinthians hearing, etc. Conversions were continually 
being made, as the use of tbc imperfect tense in the Greek denotes. 
Note the three steps — they heard, believed, and were baptized. Among 
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9. Dixit aiifeem Dominus 
nocte per visioiiem Paulo : 
Noli tirnere, sed loqiiere, et 
ne taceas : 

10. Propter quod ego sum 
teeiim : et nemo apjxmetur 
tibi ut iioceat te ; qiioniam 
pojmius est milii multus in 
bac civitate. 

1 1 . Sedit autem ibi annum 
et sex inen«es, docens apud 
eos verburn Dei. 


9. And the Lord said to Paul in 
the night by a vision : Do not fear, 
but 'speak, and hold not thy peace. 

10. Because I am with thee : and 
no man shall set upon thee to hurt 
thee; for I have much people in 
this city. 

11. And he stayed there a year 
and six months, teaching among 
them the word of God. 


tlu\se couvert.s, we find i'eferen<‘,es byname in the epistles to 

Gains or Oaiiis, St PauPs host (Eoni. xau. 23), Sieplianus, whom 
St J^inl himself ])aptized (1 Cor. i. 16), Fortunatais, and Aehaicus ; 
these last three St Paul speaks of iih tJie first-fruits of A chaia^ who had 
dedicated themselves to the ministry of the samts (1 Cor. xvi. 15). 

9. the Lord said to Paul The bitterness of ilie hostility of the Jews 
at Corinth, and prolonged physical suirerings, appear to have caused 
St Paul great affliction, since he speaks of having l)een with the ehnrch 
of Corinth in weakness and in fear and in much trembling (1 Cor. ii. 3). 

God sustained His servant by a vision, hut lie did not exempt him from suffering, as 
He had forewarned liini : For I will nkew/iivi how ifreat thuujs he must sufer /or my name.’g 
sake {mj^ray ix. 10). St Paul appears to have been in danger even of his life, since he 
refers thus to PriRcilla and Aquila : Salute Prisaa and Aquila my helpers in Christ Jems 
(^who kitvc for m.}/ bfe, laid down their own necks), (Rom. xvi. 3). Also when the brethren 
in Tliiissaloiiica were very anxious about fSt Paul, he rcjussured ihem, saying : That no 
man should be moved ill these trihulaUons : for yourselves know, that we are appointed 
thereunto. For even when we were with yoii^ wefaretold you that we should suffer tribula- 
tions, as also it came to jiass, and you know (1 These, iii. 3-4). 

10. I have much people^ etc., — i.e. many who would sooner or later 
enter the Fold of Christ. The soil of Corinth was more favourable to 
the pi'op^agation of the Gospel tlian that of Athens. 

11. stayed. Lit. “sat down” (eKdOicr^), lienee settled down. Of the 
time passed here 8t Paul afterwards wrote : The signs of my apostleship 
have been wrought on gon^ in all patience^ in signs, and wonders, and mighty 
deeds (2 Cor. xii. 12). 

a year and six months. It is unc.ertain whether tliis period embraces 
the whole of St Paurs stay in Corinth, or merely the interval between 
the vision and the arrival of Gallio. 

During this time, St Paul founded and organized the church of Corinth, and 
evangelized in the adjoining districts, for we read of the saints that are in all Aehaia 
(2 Cor. i. 1) and of Phoebe of Cenchre (Rom. xvi.l), i.e. the eastern port of Corinth, about 
nine miles from the city. The two epistles to the Tliessalonians are generally supposed 
to have been written during the time that St Paul was in Corinth. 
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ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUENEY {coniin.md\ 
ST PAUL BEFOKE GALLIC 


12. Gallione an tern pro- 
consule Achaiae, iiisurroxe- 
runt uno aiiimo Iiuhvi in 
Pallium, et adduxtrunt euin 
ad tribunal, 

13. Dicentea : Quia con- 
tra legem hie persuadet ho- 
minibus colere Deum. 

14. Incipiente autem Pau- 
lo ajHirir# os, dixit Gallic 
ad ludieos ; Si quidem esset 
iiiiquum aliquid, aut faciiiiis 
pessimum o viri ludaei, recte 
VOS sustinereiii. 


12. But when Gallio was pro- 
consul of Achaia, the Jews with one 
accord rose up against Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment-seat, 

13. Saying: This man persuadeth 
men to worship God contrary to the 
law. 

14. And when Paul was beginning 
to open his moutli, Gallio said to 
the Jews: If it were some matter 
of injustice, or an heinous deed, O 
you Jews, I should with reason bear 
with yon. 


12. 'lichen Gallio was proconsiiL P>(dt,(M', “on ( lalUo becoming pro- 
CKUisnl.” The Jews ]m)fil(*d by his ai rival to attack St i’aul openly. 

CJallio was the brother of Seneca, a Eoinan Stoic jthilosopher ( 3(?)-G5 
B.C.), and the uncle of Lucan the poi't (39-05 n.o.). liis real natue was 
Marcus Annauis Novatus, but he changed his name to Lucius Junius 
Gallio when adopted by tlie rhetorician Gallio. 

Seneca deacribca his brotlier Gallio as his “ little brother, whom every one loves too 
little, even he who loves him most.” Statius spe.aks of liim as “ amiable Gallio” (dulcis 
Gallio). St Luke gives tbe coriect title of proconsul, for Achaia, which under Tiberius 
was an imperial province (Tacit., Annal, i. 76j governed l»y a pra3lor, had been restored to 
the senate the same year that (daudius expelled the Jews from Itunie {circa 49 a.d.). At 
this tjme the prefects of i)rovinces were hound by an edict of the cmi>eror to quit Home 
before the middle of April. Gallio wouhi therefore start from Home about tlio J 5th of 
April, and he must have reached Corinth early in .June. 

rose up agamst Paul. The Bezan text adds, “having spoken together 
amongst themselves, and laying hands on him.” 

the judgment-seat, ddie Jtoman ])roc.onsuls of the ]»roviiices geiieraJly 
held their court (jii fixed days in the Agora, tbat all who desired might 
have an oiiportunity of exposing tlieir wrongs or their petitions. 

13. contrary to the law. These Jews evidently meant the Roman law, 
by which Judaism was formally tolerated, hut Ghristiaiiity was not. In 
the early days of the Church, the Romans made no distinction between 
the two religions, (lallio, liowever, chose to Lake the words in another 
sense. lie had probably heard of diflicnlties on this subject having 
arisen in Rome, and therefore declined to t reat their com])laint seriously. 

14. Paul was beginning., et c. St Paul was prepared to make a formal 
defence, which Gallio j)revented. 

of injustice. Better, “of injury or violence” {at{Ky)^a). 

heinous deed. Lit. “a fraudulent transaction” {hadiovpyr^pa iroyripSy), 
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15. Si vero q\ia>stiones 
sunt de verbo, et nominibus, 
et lege vestra, vos ipsi vi- 
deritis : Index ego horum 
nolo esse. 

16. Et minavit eos a 
tribunali. 

17. Apju'ebondentos au- 
tem omnes Sosthenem prin- 
ci})em synagogni', poioutie- 
bant euin ante tribunal : et 
niliil eorum Gallioni cura?. 
erat. 


15. But if they be questions of 
word and names, and of your law, 
look you to it: 1 will not be judge 
of such things. 

1 6. And he drove them from the 
judgment-seat. 

17. And all laying hold on 
Sostheries the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, beat him before the judgment- 
seat; and Gallio cared for none of 
those things. 


15. questions. The Greek gives the singular {C-hrn^o). 

of ... . names , — i.e. whether Jesus was really the Messias was tint 
point ill question. Of such questions tin*. Roman law took no cognizance. 

16. he drove them, etc. The lictors cleared the court, and St Paul’s 
aeciiwrs were ignoininiously dismissed. 

17. all layi nij h.old. Some MSS. add ‘‘the Greeks ” (or'EAXT^res-), but. 
in B, 0 these words are not I'ound. In all ])robability it was the 
Gentile ])opulation that attacked Sosthenes. Tliere Avas no good-feeling 
bi‘tween the Greeks and the Jews, and therefoi-e the former, seeing that 
Gallio had dismissed the case contemptuously, to'ated the leader roughly. 
It is liardly conceivable that the hostile Jews attacked their own ruler. 

heat him, — i.e. bufteted and st ruck him, not a formal scourging. 

Gallio cared for none of these things. Tlie Roman oHicials Avere in- 
dilferent on the subject of religion. Pilate betrayed the same feeling 
of iiidill'eri'.nce when, having asked our Blessed Lord, JFhat is truth s 
he did not trouble to wait for the answer. 


ST PAUL’S SECOND JOUKNEY {concluded). 

ST PAUL VISITS EPHESUS, CESAPEA, 
AND JERUSALEM 


18. Paulus vero cum ad- 
hu(‘. sustiniiissot dies multos, 
fratribus valefaciens, iiavi- 
gavit in Syriam, (et cum eo 


18. But Paul when he had stayed 
yet many days, taking his leave of 
the brethren, sailed thence into 


18. yet many days^ — i.e. exclusive of the year and a half referred to 
in verse 11. St J’anl ])rohahly sjumt about tAvo years in (torinth ; he 
did not. gratify his eneniks by withdrawing immediately after he was 
brought before Gallio. 

sailed thence into Syria. St Paul sailed from tlie harbour of Ceuchra, 
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Syria, (and with him Priscilla and 
Aquila,) having shorn his head in 
Cenchra. For he had a vow. 

19. And he came to Ephesus, and 
left them there. But he himself 


in a vessel bound for Syria, via proconsular Asia. His ultimate 
destination was Antioch. 

‘‘From Corinth to Ephesus, the voyage was among the islands of the Greek Arehi* 
pelago. ... Js'o voyage across tlie iEgean was more frequently made than that between 
Corinth and Ephesus. They were the capitals of the two flourishing and peaceful 
provinces of Achaia and Asia, and the two great mercantile towns on opposite sides of 
the sea. If resemblances may again be suggested between the ocean and the Medi- 
terranean, and between ancient and modern times, we may say that the relation of 
these cities of the Eastern and Western Greeks to each other was tike that between New 
York and Liverpool. Even the time taken up by the voyages constitutes a point of 
resemblance. Cicero says that, on his eastward passage, which was considered a long 
one, he sjient fifteen days, and that hia return was accomplished in thirteen ” (Couybeare 
and Howson, Life and Epiitles of St Paul, cli. xii.), 

Priscilla a7id A (juila. Silas and Timotby also accompanied him, but 
St Luke calls attention to the departure of Priscilla and Aquila in 
order to explain their presence in Ephesus. 

Cenchra. “After descending from the low table-land on which 
Corinth was situated, the road which connected the city with its 
eastern harbour extended a disl-amie of eight or nine miles acro.ss the 
Isthmian plain. Cenchra has fallen with Corinth ; but the name still 
remains to mark the place of the port, which once commanded a large 
trade with Alexandria and Antioch, with E])hesus and Thessalonica, 
and the other cities of the Aegean. That it was a town of some 
magnitude may be inferred from the attention which Pausanias devotes 
to it in the descri])tion of the environs of Corinth, and both its 
mercantile character and the jiains which had been taken in its 
embellishment are well symbolized in the coin, which re})reseiits the 
port with a temple on each enclosing promontory and a statue of 
Neptune on a rock between them. From this port St Paul began his 
voyage to Syria ” (Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St Paul^ 
p. 330). 

For he had a vo7v. Although grammatically the pronoun “he” might 
he taken as referring to Aquila, yet most modern commentators, 
following the ojiinion of the early Fathers, apply the words to St 
Paul. It is evident that they apply to the apost-le, for the context 
shews that he, and not Aquila, paid a visit to Jerusalem, and this was 
the last act exacted by a vow of devotion such as St Paul had tfiken, 
for there the sacrifice was offered on the , expiration of the j>eriod 
covered by the vow. 

19. And he came. This reading is found in Codex D, and the A.V. 
retained it. The K.V. follows the better sujiported reading “they 
came” of A, B, and E. 

left them there. These words are generally regarded as a parenthesis 


Priscilla, et Aquila) qui sihi 
totonderat in Cenchris ca- 
put : habebat enim votum. 

19. Devenitque Ephesum, 
et illos ibi reliquit. Ipse 
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vero iiigressuB synagogam, 
disputabat cum ludn^is. 

20. Rogantibus autom eis 
ut ampliori tempore maneret, 
non coiiseusit, 

21. Sed valefaciens, et di- 
cens, Iterum revertar ad vos, 
Deo volente, profectus eat ab 
Epheso. 


entering into the synagogue, dis- 
puted with the Jews. 

20. And when they desired him, 
that he would tarry a longer time, 
he consented not. 

21. But taking his leave and 
saying : 1 will return to you again, 
God willing, he departed from 
Ephesus. 


referring to Aquila and Priscilla remaining in Eydiesus, while St Paul 
went on to Jerusalem. 

A few commentators ap])ly them in connection with St Paul’s preaching?, and explain 
them as meaning that he left them in the city and went out of it tt) the synas^ogue, where 
he disputed witli the assembled Jews. 

disputed. The aoiist tense (SieAex^'fi) seems to imply tliat he only 
pi‘eaclied once in this synagogue. It was probably on a SaPbath-day. 
The shi])S carrying pilgrims to Jerusalem often put into some port on 
the Sabbath-day to allow them to attend the synagogue services. The 
prohibition to ])rcacli the Gos])el in Asia, imposed some two or thi'ee 
years earlier, was now evidently withdrawn. 

the Jews. They were, an influential body, since Josephus records that 
on seveial occasions their rights and religions privihiges were formally 
conceded to them both by Roman governors and by Ephesian rulers. 

20. they desired liiw,^ etc. These Jews of Ephesus were well disposed, 
and in this city St Paul had little oj)positiou from his compatriots 
com])ared with what he had exj)erieuced in Antroch, Iconinm, etc. 
Consequent!}', when he visited the city again, he planted a flourishing 
church. 

he consented not {ovk iTrfyiva-^jy.) This word is not found elsewhere 
in the New Testament. It signifies to bend the head forward, to assent 
by iu)dding. 

21. and saying. A few MSS. add a clause here : “For I must by all 
means celebrate the coming feast in Jerusalem.” It is difticii.lt to 
ex])lain why they should have been iiisertial, and the numerous variant 
readings in the MSS. in which this clause is wanting point rather to 
an omission. The words throw a liglit on the clause “he went up,” 
and harmonize with what lias been said concerning his vow. It was 
probably the Feast of Pentecost to which reference is made. 

J will return^ etc. St Paul redeemed this promise on his third 
missionary journey (see infra, xix. 1). 

God mlling. To the apostles, as to men in general, God revealed His 
will gradually, and often by circinnstamies. 

On another occasion, St Paul made a like conditional promise to the Corinthiana : 
For I will not see you now hy the way, for I trust that I shall abide with you some time, 
i/ the Lord permit (1 Cor. xvi. 7). 

St James recommends Christians to use this expression as an act of dependence and 
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22. Et descendens Cie- 22. And going down to Cesarea, 

Si"-:: « I-' »»»“ “p «”'» “'“‘-xi 

tiochiam. the cliurch, and so came down to 

Antioch. 


Biibnnasion ; For that you ghould my : Jf the Lord will, and, if ive shall Hoe, we loUl do 
this or that (iv. 15). 

22. going down to Cesarea. The Greek verb employed (Karepxoinai) 
signifies here to reacli a ])]ace by sea. This verse covers a period of 
some weeks, during wliich several important incidents liappened. It 
has been suggested that one of tlie three shi})wrecks mentioned by St 
Paul (2 Cor. xi. 25) took ])lMce on this jourmw. Cesarea wa.s the Homan 
capital of Judea, and it possessed a safer liarbour tlian Joppe ; aLso, it 
was nearer to Jerusalem. 

he went up. Tlie words “to Jerusalem” are not found in tlie Greek, 
but tlie expression “to go up” {avu^alvoi) was always used of a journey 
to the capital (see xi. 2, xv. 2, xxi. 12, 15, xxiv. 11, xxv. 1, 9) ; also, 
“the church” can only rehu’ to the Mother Church in Jerusalem. St. 
Paul always went to Jerusalem to give an account of his missionary 
labours. 

saluted the church. As on previous occasions, the elders and brethren 
gave him a hearty welcome, and listened with intense interest to his 
narration of the numerous conversions among both Jews and Gentihis. 
St Paul also joined in tlie services in the Tem]>le, and fulfilled his vow. 
At this time St Peter was jirobably at Antioch, as the decree for tlu‘ 
expulsion of the Jews was still in force. 

caw£ down to Antioch. This marks the end of his secemd missionary 
journey. Antioch, tlie first Gentile Churcli, was always his base. 


ST PAUUS THIRD JOURNEY: 
APOLLO AT EPHESUS 


23. Et facto ibi aliquaiito 
tempore profectus est, per- 
aiubulans ex ordiiie Oalati- 
cain region em et Phrygian!, 
confirmans omnes discijiulos. 


23. And after he had spent some 
time there, lie departed, and went 
through the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia, in order, confirming all 
the disciples. 


23. some time there, — i.e. in Antiocli. 

tl\e country of Galatia and Phrygia. St Paul began bis tlnrd journey 
by a systematic visitation of tlie Galatian churchc.s. As he proceeded 
in the contrary direction from that taken on his first journey, he came 
to the cities in the reverse order, ]ia8sing through Galatia first. 

He does not appear to have established any other churches in these districts, as the 
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24. ludffius autem qui- 
daiii, Apollo iioinino, Alex- 
aiidriiius geiiere, vir elo- 
quens, deveiiit Epiiesum, 
potens in scripturis. 

25. Hie erat edoctus viam 
Domini : et forvons s])intu 
loqiiebatur, et docebat dili- 
geiiter ea, quae sunt lesu, 


24. Now a certain Jew named 
Apollo; born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, came to Ephesus, one 
mighty in the scriptures. 

25. This man was instructed in 
the way of the Lord : and being 
fervent in spirit spoke, and taught 
diligently the things that are of 


converts of Colossae, Ilieropolis, and Laodicea evidently did not know him personally 
(sec Col. ii. 1 and 4). 

conjirmmq all the disciples. His presence among them after an 
ahsence of over three years mnst liave been a great consolation, the 
more so as the churches in Galatia had been greatly troubled by the 
j n dai zing bre tl i r m i . 

24. a certam Jew named Apollo. This name is the shortened form of 
Apollonius (or Apollodorus), and in Codex I) the former name is given. 
He attained later a great repulatJon among the brethren of Corintli, so 
much so, that a p>arty sjiirit s])rang U]) in the church there, whi(di St 
Paul rebuked severely (see 1 Cor. i. 10-17). Apollo, however, was not 
to blame in the matter. 

Alexandria. See Annot. on vi. 9. This city was “destined to play 
a conspicuous ]>a,T’t in Church liistory, as the traditional church and 
e]»isco])al see of Mark, the school of the Heoplatonists, tlie scene of 
the labours of Origen, Clement., and many other men of note, and the 
birthplace of the Gnostic leaders Cerinthus, Basilides, and Valentinus” 
{Pulp. Comm., in h. h). Here, too, Judaism was tinged with Oriental 
id(‘as and Gr(‘ek ])hiloso]>hi<* theories. 

an eloquent 'man. The Greek W(.)rd {\6yios) also means learned, and 
in both senses may be a])])lied to A[w)llo. 

miglily m the Scriptures. ''JMie. study of tln^ Sc.riptaires was in great 
honour in Alexandria, where thei’e was a most nourishing colony of 
Jews. It was in this city that the Greek \'ersion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures waS made. 

25. iustructed. Tlie Greek verb us(m1 {Ko.T'nx'nn^eos) shows that Aj)ollo 
liad been orally instructed. From this verb {Karrix^co) we derive our 
verb “ to catechize” and the noun “ catechu men,” i.c. one who receives 
instruction p)re])aratory to baptism. The Bezaii text adds “in his 
country” after “ instruct, ed.” 

'in the way of the Lord. The ordinary ex])ression for the Baptist’s 
teaching and ministry. Of. A 'voice of one cryimj in the desert; Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, 'make straight his paths (St Mark i. 3). The 
quotation is taken from Tsa. xl. 3. 

fervent i'u spirit. The Greek particijJe here rendered “fervent” is 
part of the verb “to boil” (g'w) ; hence, meta])horically, it is ap]>lied to 
earnestness in God’s service — Aj»ollo was filled with zeal. There waa 
nothing extraordinary in a layman like Apollo preaching. Among 
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sciens tan turn baptisma 
Ioann is. 


26. Hie ergo cnepifc fidu- 
cialiter agere in synagoga. 
Quern cum audissent Priscilla 
et Aquila, assumpserunt 
eum, et diligentius exposu- 
erunt ei viam Domini. 


27. Cum autom vellet ire 
Achaiam, exhortati fratres, 
scripseriint discipulis iit 


Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John. 

26. This man therefore began to 
speak boldly in the synagogue. 
Whom when Priscilla and Aquila 
had heard, they took him to them, 
and expounded to him the way of 
the Lord more diligently. 

27. And whereas he was desirous 
to go to Acluiia, the brethren ex- 
horting, wrote to tlie disciples to 


the Jews, any man over thirty yiiars of nge, who was snlticient-ly 
wedl-educated, could preach in the synagogues. 

the things that are of Jesics. Better, “the tilings concerning Jesus” 
(tA irep) rov 'lr]crou). His teaching was correct as far as it went. From 
St John, or from the disciples of the Baptist, he luid learned some 
truths concerning the Lamb of God, and perhaps in JeruMalem, at the 
Feast of the Pasch, when Jesus was crucified, or of Peiilecost, when the 
Holy Spirit had descended on the apostles, lie may have learned 
incidentally certain facts connected with the lafe, Passion, and Resur- 
rection of Christ, but his knowledge of the things of Jesus may not 
have included even as much as this, and we may infer that he had not 
come in contact with any of the apostles, since he did not know tliat 
the sacrament of baptism existed. 

More than twenty yeai'.^ after the martyrdom of St John tlie Uaptist, we find the frnita 
of preaching before his (i.e. Christ'a) coming the baptism of penanee to all the people 
of Israel (supra, xiii. 24). Other disciples of tlie Baptist are mentioned in xix. 2- 4, 'I'hus 
the words of tilie three Synoi>tic writers are confirmed, that tlie .lews all held John as a 
prophet (St Matt. xxi. 20). 

26. Priscilla and Aquila had heard. This shews tbul they still 
attended the synagogue services. 

they took him to them. They instructed him j_)rivat,Cdy and taught 
him “more diligently,” i.e. “more accurately” {aKpL^i(mpor\ the truths 
of salvation. 

Justification by faith in Christ, the seven sacraments, and other things conceioiing 
Jesus and His Church on eartli were explained to him. Although we do not read of his 
being baptized again, we may be certain tliat ho did receive Christian baptism. 

“ Priscilla was a distinguished instance of one of thor^e bright, earnest women whose 
powers were called into action by the work and teaching of Jesus (dirist and His 
chosen friends, one of the pioneers of that devoted band of women workers who have 
now for eighteen hundred years done such sidendid work for their Lord’s cause In all 
climes and among all peoples "(Schaff, Comm. Acts, p. 451). 

27. Achaia. From ch. xix. 1, we find tliat he chose Corinth. 
Priscilla and Aquila doubtless gave him details concerning this church, 
which helped to determine his choice, and, above all, the Holy Spirit 
guided his steps thither, that he might “water” where St Paul had 
“ planted,’' 
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susciperent eiim. Qui cum 
venisset, contulit multurn 
his, qui crediderant. 

28. Vehementer enim 
ludfcos revincebat publice, 
ostendeiis per Scripturas, 
esse Christum lesum. 


receive him. Who, when he was 
come, helped them much who had 
believed. 

28. For with much vigour he 
convinced the Jews openly, shewing 
by the scriptures that Jesus is the 
Christ. 


Ab Apollo knew Greek philosophy, he was fitted to cope with the Greeks of Corinth, 
and being a Jew himself, be would be welcome by his compatriots. Whenever God 
chooses a man for a special mission, He selects one who is fitted for the work, and both 
natural talents and acquired knowledge can be utilized in the service of God. 

exhorting. The brethren exhorted the Corinthian Christians to 
welcome Apollo. 

v)hen he was coribe, etc. The Bezan text lias a striking variant 
reading here; “Anti there were certain Corinthians sojtmrning in 
Ephesus, and when they heard him, tliey besought him to cross over 
with them to their country. And when he had consented, the 
E])hesians wrote to th(‘- discitdes in Corinth that they .should receive 
the man. And wlitui he had journeyed to Atdiaia he helped them 
much in the churches.” 

wrote to the disciples^ etc. It was a practice in the early Church to 
send letters of commendation when messengers or missionaries went 
from one church to another. 

One of tbe accusations which the partisans of Apollo afterwards brought against St 
Paul was that he came to thorn without any letters of commendation. St Paul refers to 
this complaint in his epistle to the Corinthians. Cf. Do we begin again to commend 
(mr$('lve»? Or do ive need {an some do) epistles of commendation to yotiy or from youf 
(2 Cor, iii. 1). 

helped them much. The Greek MSS. add “ through grace,” and 
some commentators join this with “helped much,” and so a] ml y the 
words to Apollo ; others join them with “ who liad believeci,” thus 
giving grace as the effective cause of their faith. 

28. convinced. In the original a very strong verb is used wliich 
signifies that Ay)ollo “ thorouglily confuted” tlie Jews {BiaKarriK^yx^ro)^ 
and tbe use of tbe imperfect shew.s that he did this continuously. 

openly. Codex E adds “and privately.” 

shelving by the scriptures^ etc. Apollo’s teaching resembled that of St 
l^eter and St Paul, wdio, when preaching to tbe Jews, always based their 
instructions on the Scriptures (.sec chs. iL, xiii., xvii. 3, xviii. 5, etc.). 

At Corinth, Apollo was able to silence those very .lews who had been so hostile to St 
Paul, aud against whom the apostle had shaken off the dust of his garments. 
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Chapter XIX 


ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY {continued). 

HE ESTABLISHES THE CHURCH IN EPHESUS 


1 . Factum estautem, cum 
Apollo esset Coriiithi, ut 
Paul us j)eragratis su})nriori- 
bus partibus veuirot Ephe- 
sum, et iuveniiet quosdam 
discipulos : 

2. Dixitque ad eos : Si 
Spirituni Sanctum accejnstis 
credeiites 1 At illi dixerunt 
ad eum ; Sed necpie si S})iri* 
tus Sanctus est, audivimus. 


1. And it came to pass while 
Apollo was at Corinth, that Paul 
having passed through the upper 
coasts, came to Ephesus, and found 
certain disciples : 

2. And he said to them: Have 
you received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed ? But they said to him : 
We have not so much as heard 
whether there be a Holy Ghost. 


1 . while Ajxdlo was at Corvnfh. Pal t*y rei mirks tliat this reference to 
Apollo cojii(;i(l(\s exactly and chronologically with wlmt is said in the 
epistle to the Omiiithiaiis concerning liini, wliere St Paul .s[)eak8 of 
Apollo as well known to the Corinthian church, and as hidug there 
vvdien he himself was absent (see 1 Cor. i. 12, iii. 6). 

Apollo joined St Paul at Ephesus before the latter wrote this epistle, since in it he 
refers to Aimllo’s unwillingnesa to return to Corinth at this particular time (proliahly on 
account of the sectarian spirit which existed there), and he promises that Apollo will 
come when he shall have leisure {ibid. xvi. 12). 

the Upper coasts, — i.e. the hilly inland region that St Paul passed 
through in order to reach Ejdiesus, whi(di was situated hy tlu^. sea-coa^st 
oil a small inclined plain in the valley of the. Meander and its trilinUo-y 
the Cayster. The city was bounded on the south by Mount Prion, uii 
the north by Mount Gallesius, on <Iie east hy Mount Pactyes, and on 
the west by the sea. Hence, whichever land route St Paul i.ook, lu‘ 
came from high ground down to the idain, live miles long from east to 
west, with an average of three miles luoad, on which E[)h(^sus stood. 

Ephesus. The ciijutal of Ionia ; it was situated between the Herrnus 
and the Meander. In St Paiiks time, E])hesus was the most ]>opiiloii.s 
city of proconsular Asia. 

certain disciples^ — i.e. certain men wlio had jfiined the Christ ians in 
Ephesus, but who had not received Christ, ian ba^itism. 

2. since ye believed. The Greek would he mori*. correct ly rendered, 
“Bid ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed 1” A x^rofessioii of 
faith was required of all candidates for haptism. 

fVe have not so mucky etc. Better, “ we did not hear whether he be 
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3. Ille vero ait : In quo 
ergo baptizati estis ? Qui 
dixerunt: In loaniiis bap- 
tismate. 

4. Dixit a’ltam Paulus: 
loannes baptizavit baptismo 
pu'-nitentiai po}>uluni, ciiceiis : 
In eura, qui venturus esset 
post ipsum, ut crederent, hoc 
eet in lesum. 

5. His auditis, baptizati 
sunt in nomine Domini lesu. 

6. Et cum imposuisset 
illii manus Paulus, veiiit 
Spiritus Sanctus super cos, et 


3. And he said: In what then 
were you baptized ? Who said : In 
John's baptism. 

4. Then Paul said: Jolm baptized 
the people with the baptism of 
penance, saying : That they should 
believe in him who was to come 
after him, that is to say, in Jesus. 

5. Having heard these things, 
they were baptized in tlie name of 
the Lord Jesus. 

G. And when Paul had imposed 
his hands on them, the Holy Ghost 


yut given.” Tlie verb given ” has to he siqqdied, as in St John vii. 39 ; 
Pot a.s' yet the SjJiTit was not, sc. given (o(/7rco yap Hy^vpia*' Ay 

The diseiples of St John, Kupposin*; tliem to have received iiistruetion from his own 
14)6, must liavo Ijeard liim 8i»eak of the Holy Sjdiit, for we read, John answered, sayinp 
unto all ; I indeed baptize you with water, but there shall come one iniyhtier than /, the 
latchet of whose shoes ] am not worthy to loose ; he shall baptize you with the Holy (Jhom' 
and udth fire (St Luke iii, 16). Also the Jews were familiar with such expres.si(»us -us 
“ the Spirit of the Lord,” “ the Spirit of God,” e.g. -- 

(a) The Spirit of Hod moved over the waters (Hen. i. 2). 

(b) The Spirit of the Lord e.ain^ upon him (1 Kings x. 10). 

(c) Take not thy Holy Spirit from me (Ps. 1. 13). 

Although there are immorous references in the Old Testament to the Holy Spirit, the 
Jews had no definite teaching concerning His Divine Personality as distinct from that 
of the Father. 

3. In John\^ ha/ptism. Tbo.se who received St John’s buptisni made a 
S])ecial profession of re[)entance and of faith in the Messias who sliould 
come, but this l)a])tism of penance had no sacramental efficacy. Its 
etfects depended solely on tlie dispositions of the recipient. 

4. penance. See An not. on ii. 38. 

That they should believe in him, etc. St John the Ba])tist taught most 
clearly that faith in Christ was necessary for salvation, e.g. — He that 
heiieveth in the i^oti, hath life everlastiuy, bat he that helieveth not the Son, 
shall not sec life, but the wrath of God abideth on him (St Jolin iii. 36). 

in Jesus. Some MSS. add “Christ,” and the Bezan text conlinues 
“for the forgiveness id' sins.” 

5. they were bajjtitxd. I’rohahly not- by St Paul hiinscdf. 

in the name, — i.e. in the acceqitance of all t-hat (dirist taught con- 
cerning Himself and of the means of salvation. 

Baptism involves a profession of (ho Christian Faith, and the intention to live up to 
its teaching. This holds good of every baptized Catholic. 

6. when Paul had imposed, his hands. St Paul, Ixu'ng an a)>osth* and a 
bishop, had the power of giving confirmation. AJUmiigh called to the 
apostleship as one horn out of due time (1 Cor. xv. 8), he lacked none of 
the apostolic gifts. 

This example is another proof (see supra, viii. 17) of the importance the apostles 
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loquebantur Unguis, et pro- 
phetabant. 

7. Erant uUtem omnos viri 
fere duodecim. 

8. Introgreseus autem sy- 
iiagogam, cum fiducia loque- 
batur per tres menses, dispu- 
tans, et suadens de regno 
Dei. 

9. Cum autem quidam in- 
durarentur, et non crederent, 
malodicentes viam Domini 


came upon them, and they spoke 
with tongues and prophesied. 

7. And all the men were about 
twelve. 

8. And entering into the syna- 
gogue, he spoke boldly for the space 
of three months, disputing and ex- 
horting concerning the kingdom of 
God. 

9. But when some were hardened, 
and believed not, speaking evil of 
the way of the Lord before the 


attached to the reception of Conftrniation. The Church teaches that it ia a grievous sin 
culpably to neglect receiving this sacrament. 

syoke with tongues and prophesied. Sec An not. on ii. 4 and 
xiii. 1. 

8 . the space of three months. Tbi.s cinbr;u;es the period during 
which St Paul evangelized in the synagogue. St Paul remained 
three years in Ejdiesii.y, which may mean, according to the Jewish 
method of computing time, two full years and a part of a third. 
The time spent in the school of Tvrannus was ]>reced(‘d and followed 
by certain incidents which would account fairly foi- about three 
years. 

“In these three quiet eventful years, not only were the fouuilatlons of the great 
Ephesian church laid by Paul and his chosen companion, ))Ut also the early stages of 
those famous Christian eongrigations known as the churches of Asia as well as the 
churches of Lycus, Colossie, Laodicaea, and IJieropolis” (Schatf, Comm., p. 459). 

disputi7rg and exhorting. Bettor, “ j*easoiiing and ])ersuading ” 
{hiaKiySpLios Kal Tniduv). St Paul endeavoured to convince the intellect 
and move the will of his heann-s. 

concerning the kingdom of God. The trul.hs revealed by Christ and 
the means of salvation. 

9 . some were hardened., — i.e. were hardening themselves {nv^s 
€(rK\r]f)ifvovro). They wilfully refused to accept the truths taught by 
the apostle, although they could not refute them. Their infidelity had 
its seat in the will, and pride prevented their o])eying the commands of 
Christ delivered through His minister. 

believed not. Better, “were disobedient” (^Tref^ouv), but their dis- 
obedience was the result of their unbelief. 

speaking evil. (KaKoAoyovyns.) This is a strong word, which is 
sometimes rendered “cursing” (as in St Matt. xv. 4: He that shall 
curse (6 KaKo\oycov) father or another., etc.). The same word occurs in St 
Mark : There is no man that doth a miracle in my name, and can soon 
speak ill of me (ix. 38). It is almost equivalent to hlasjdieming. 

of the Lord* These words are not in the Greek, but are implied in 
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coram multitudine, discedens 
ab eis, segregavit discipulos, 
quotidie disputans in schola 
Tyranni cuiusdam. 

10. Hoc autem factum est 
per biennium, ita iit omncs, 
qui habitabant in Asia, au- 
dirent verbum Domini, lu- 
dici atque gentiles. 


multitude, departing from them, he 
separated the disciples, disputing 
daily in the school of one Tyraiinus. 

10. And this continued for the 
space of two years, so that all they 
who dwelt in Asia heard the 
word of the Lord, both Jews and 
gentiles. 


“the Way,” i.e. the one true way of salvation which God alone can 
reveal. 

hefcyre the muUiiude. St Paul feared lest these evil words should 
turn some from tlie faith, and weaken it in the souls of those who had 
accepted it. 

he separated the disciples. There was no scene of violence, as when St 
Paul witlidrew from the Jews of Antioch and Corinth. Being the 
8he])herd of these shoe]), it was his duty to protect them from evil 
intlTiencea. vSuperiors are hound to remove occasions of scandal from 
their inferiors, as far as it lies in their power. 

daily. The Bezan text adds here : From the fifth to the tenth hour, 
i.e. from about midday until sundown, just when the people would be 
at leisure. Of this time si>ent at Ephesus, »St Paul thus wrote : But I 
will tarry a,t Ephesus until Pentecost. For a great door and evident is 
opened unto mc^ and nutny adversaries (1 Cor. xvi. 8-9). 

Ab the synagogues were only open three tiroes weekly, viz. on the Sabbath, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, St Paul had more opportunities of instructing the people after 
he withdrew from the synagogue and taught in the school of 'J’yrannus. 

In addition to his %mhlic discourses, he went from house to house" (See infra, xx. 2(0* 

school. The word in the original signifies “leisure” (<rxoAp), whence 
it came to mean any employment fora leisure hour, especially discnssing 
popular or phil()soj)]iical topics ; finally, it w.'is applied to the places in 
which such discussions were held. This “school” may have been a 
Bethmidrash,” i.e. a private rabbinical school, or a room where public 
lectures on rhetoric or philosojdiy were delivered. 

Tyrannus. Nothing is recorded of this mati elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The name rather points to a Hellenistic Jew or a Gentile. 
Some commentators think that he was a Greek philosopher or 
rhetorician, whose school was well known in Corinth, and they take 
the phrase “school of Tyrannus” in the sense of “the teaching of 
Tyrannus.” 

10. all they who dwelt in Asia^ etc. Numerous conversions resulted ; 
and in a letter to Trajan, written some forty years later, by Pliny, the 
governor of Bithynia, he speiiks of there being swarms of Christians 
in his district, and complains of numbers of both sexes and of all 
ranks and ages, even in the country villages, being infected with the 
superstitions of the Christian sect. 

BK. I. 


23 
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11. And God wrought by the 
hand of Paul more than common 
miracles : 

12. So that even there were 
brought from his body to the sick 
handkerchiefs and aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and 
the wicked spirits went out of them. 


11. God lorought^ etc. He confirmed the words of His apostle by 
“signs” worhed throngli St Paul. 

wore than common^ — i,e. not such as are usual ; hence, extraordinary. 
The same ex])ression occurs in Acts xxviii. 1, “no small courtesy 
i.e. unusual courtesy. 

miracles. Better, “powers” (Svpdfins). S])ecial miracles were per- 
formed in E])hesus, because the people were very su])erstitious and 
attached great importance to piwligies. Had the apostle not worked 
miracles tnere, the Ejfiiesians woidd have considered that their sooth- 
sayers, oracles, and wonder-worlv(*rs were far superior to the preachers 
of the Gospel. In the siinie way miracles were worked by St Peter and 
St John in Samaria, precisely whei'e Simon Magus had “bewitched” 
the i)eople by his magical arts. 

“ We are not to suppose that the apostles were always able to work miracles at will. 
An influx of supernatural power was piveti to them at the time, and according to 
the circnmstances that recpiired it. And the character of tlie miracles was not always 
the same. They were accommodated to the peculiar forms of sin, superstition, and 
ignorance they were required to oppo.se. Here, at Ephesus, 8t Paul was in the face of 
magicians, like Mostis and Aaron t>efore Pharaoh; and it is distinctly said that his 
miracles Avere ‘ not ordinary wonders ’ ; from whicli we may infer that they were different 
from those which he usually performed” (Conybeare and How son, Life and Epistles of 
St Paul, p. 371-2). 

12. from his body. Lit. “from his skin” (xp‘"ri>y), but “body” gives 
the true meaning. 

handkerchiefs. (avSipia.) The “sudaria” used by Orientals to wipe 
off the persjii ration. 

aprons. (aifiiKtvOia.) The “ semicinctia ” were probably a] irons which 
only go half round the waist such as men use when working. Some 
commentators take the .semicinctia to mean narrow “belts” or “girdles” 
i.e. of half the oT’dinary width, but the derivation of the word 

E oints rather to aprons. Both “ sudarium ” and “ semicinctium ” are 
latin words. 

Compare with this the miracles worked by means of Moses’ rod (Exod. xvii,), of Elias’s 
cloak which divided the waters of the Jordan (4 Kings ii. 8), of the bones of Eliseus raising 
a dead man to life (4 Kings xiii. 21), and the miracles worked by St Peter’s shadow. 

diseases departed. The woman with an issue of blood was cured by 
touching the fringe of the Lord’s garment, and He had ])romised to give 
His apostles power to work even greater miracles than He Himself 
did, in confirmation of the truths they taught, and as a proof that 


11. V irtutesque non quas- 
libet faciebat Deus per ma* 
num Pauli ; 

12. Ita ut etiam super 
languidos deferrentur a cor- 
j)ore eius sudaria, et senii- 
cinctia, et recedebaiit ab eis 
languores, et spiritus iiequam 
egrediebantur. 
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He had risen from the dead. Of. The works i^iat I do, he also shall do, 
arid greater than these shall he do, because I go to the Father (St John xiv. 
12). Here, then, we sec a fulfilment of Christ’s prophecy and promise^ 
a proof of His Ascension, and an assurance of His j^eipetual presence 
and operation in the Church. 

Alford has an excellent paragraph on this subject: “The rationalists and send* 
rationalists are much troubled to reconcile the fact related, that such handkerchiefs and 
aprons were instrumental in working the cures, with what they are pleased to call a 
popular notion founticd in superstition and error. But in this and similar narratives 
(see ch. v. 16, note) Christian faith finds no difficulty whatever. All miraculous working 
is an exertion of the direct power of the All-powerful; a suspension by Him of His 
ordinary laws ; and whether He will use any instrument in doing this, or what instrument, 
must depend altogether on His own purpose in the miracle— the effect to be produced 
on the recipients, beholders, or hearers. Without His special selection and enabling, 
aa ingtruments were vain ; with these a.'l are capable. In the present case, as before in 
ch. V. 15, it was His purpose to exslt His Apostle as the Herald of His (lospel, and to lay 
in Ephesus the strong foundation of His Church. And He therefore endues Him with 
this extraordinary power " {Greek Testament, h. 1., p. 196). 


ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY {continued). 


THE SONS OF SCEVA THE JEW EXORCISE A 
DEMONIAC: THE FERVOUR OF THE EPHESIAN 
CONVERTS 


13. Tentaveraiit mtem 
quidam et do oircuineuntibus 
ludajis exorcistis, iiivocare 
super eos, qui liabebant 


13. Now some also of the Jewish 
exorcists, who went about, attempted 
to invoke, over them that had evil 


13. J civLsh exorcists. Heathen writers record that lumibers of itinerant 
Jews in various ])arts of the world made a profession of magical arts. 
They jirofessed to Iniv e inherited from Solomon the power of casting out 
evil spirits, and among them, and in other Oriental nations, exorcising 
was a recognised profession. 

The numerous warnings against witchcraft and other occult arts, found in the Old 
Testament, prove that the Jews were alwajs im lined to these ])rf«( ti€e8 which consisted 
in telling fortunes, casting spells and enchantments, reading the stars, etc. The 
Ejihesians were notorious for their magical practices. As the possession of devils is a 
real phenomenon, there is a special order in the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church— that 
of ihe exorcist, whose office is to assist the priest in casting out evil spirits, 

went about. Lit. “going round and a,houi’\'tr€pitpxoyfV(i}p) in search 
of gain. The phrase in the Greek reads “certain itinerant Jewish 
exorcists attempted,” etc. Some of the more famous magicians, like 
Barjesu and Simon Magus, settled down in the service of important 
and wealthy persons, over whom they obtained an iiifluenctL 

attem})ted. “See the villainy of these men. They still (‘ontiniied to 
be Jews while washing to make traffic of that Name. All they did w'as 
for glory and profit ” (St John Clirys.> Horn., xli.). 
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spiritus malos, nomen Do- 
mini lesu, diceiites : Adiuro 
VOS per lesum, quern Paul us 
prsedicat. 

14. Erant autem quidam 
ludaii Scev8B principis sacer- 
dotum septem lilii, qui hoc 
faciebaiit. 

15. Respondens autem 
spiritus iiequam, dixit eis : 
lesum novi, et Paulum scio : 
VOS autem qui estis ? 

16. Et insiliens in eos 


spirits, the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying: I conjure you by Jesus 
whom Paul preach eth. 

14. And there were certain men, 
seven sons of Sceva, a Jew, a chief 
priest, that did this. 

15. But the wicked spirit answer- 
ing, said to them : Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know: but who are you? 

16. And the man in whom the 


the name. All the Jewish exorcists invohtMl some name. They 
employed for this purpose the name of Solomon and of other kings, and 
also those of certain prophets and patriarchs. 

I conjure yoUy etc. Some MSS. have the plural “ we conjure,” etc., hut 
the singular is the best su])ported reading. 


There was nothing wrong In the formula emply., f-micsidprprf fhuf i'l'® exorcists 
was evil, and they had not faith in Christ like th « ' . apostles com- 

plained. Cf. John answered him Baying : Master, n Uir SU])Crior 10 1 devils m thy nams 
who foUoxvelh not us, and we forbade him. JBu/.Je»i<w’ere worked ^^*idhim. For there 
is no man that doth a miracle in my name, and can , \/r v (8t Mark ix. Z7- 
38). The apostles could not expel evil spirits if their own faith was weak, as we see 
froni the example of the lunatic boy, from whom the spirit did not go forth because of 
their unbelief. (See St Matt. xvii. IP.) 


14. there were certain men^ seven sonSy etc. The Bezan text reads, 
amongst whom also the sons of one Sceva, a priest, wished to do the 

same, (who) were accustomed to exorcise such persons. And entering 
into (the house of) the posses.sed, they began to invoke over him the 
name, saying; ‘We charge thee by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth, to 
come forth.’ ’’ 

a chief priest. The name of Sceva is not found in Josephus’ list of 
high-})riests ; also some MSS. read sim])ly “ priest.” This man may liave 
been a ruler of the synagogue, or one of the heads of the twenty- four 
courses. It is scarcely probable that an ex-high-priest would be living 
at Ephesus. 

15. the wicked spirit answering. The evil spirit spoke by means of 
the man’s vocal organs, just as he employed the man’s limbs to over- 
power the exorcists. 

The evil spirits certainly knew our Lord and often confessed His 
power, e.g. the man with an unclean spirit cried out saying : What have 
we to do with thee, Jesus of Nazareth ? art thou come to destroy us? I 
know who thou arty the Holy One of God (St Mark i. 24. See also St 
Luke iv. 41, viii. 28). 

who are you ? Tlie words ex])n*ss contempt and exasperation, not 
ignorance. 

16. the man. Note the dual personalities. Now the evil spirit is 
said to act, now the man. 
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CH. XIX. l7~19.] 


liomo in quo erat daemo- 
nium pessinium, et donii* 
natus ambomm, invaluit 
contra eos, ita ut nudi et 
vulnerati effugerent de domo 
ilia. 

17. Hoc autem notum fac- 
tum est omnibus luda'is, 
atque gentilibus, qui habita- 
bant Ephesi : et ceddit 
timor i^uper omiies ill os, et 
magnificabatur nomen Do- 
mini lesu. 

18. Multique credentium 
veniebaiit confitentes et 
annuntiantes actus sues. 

19. Multi autem ex eis, 


wicked spirit was, leaping upon 
them and mastering them both, pre- 
vailed against them, so that they 
fled out of that house naked and 
wounded. 

17. And this became known to 
all the Jews and the gentilc^^ that 
dwelt at Ephesus : and fear fed on 
them all, and the name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified. 

18. And many of them tliat be- 
lieved came confessing and declaring 
their deeds. 

19. And many of them who had 


mastering them. Men possessed by evil sj)irits often gave j>r(')ofs of 
suj>eniatural strength. 

Thus the Gerasen demoniac was so strong that no 7nan now could bind him, not even 
with ohainn,for having been often bound with fetters and chains, he had burst the chaiits, 
and broken the fetters in pieces, and no one could tame him (St Mark v. S-4), 

both. (ap.<porep(vy.) Tills word shews that only two of Sceva’s sons 
bad attem]>tecJ to exorcise this demonaic. Some MSS. read “ them ” 
(auTwi/), instead of “botli,” but the latter reading has fhe support of 
A, B, D, several cursives and the Vulgate. 

17. Jews and the geniiies. A special stress is laid on the cosmopolitan 
population of K]>hesuH (see verse 10). 

fear fell. Tin*. resiilt/S produced resemble those which followc^.d the 
sudden death of Ananias and Saphira (see sup'a., v. 13). 

the name of the Lord Jesus, etc. His name av;is seen to be moi’e 
powerful tlinn tho.se habitually invoked by the Jewish exorcists. 

18. that believed. Lit. “who had believed” {TrcjnaTtvKdTwvX They 
had already joined the ranks of the disciples, but still practisecl magical 
art seiiretly. Now their con.science was aroused and they made a 
generous public act of renunciation, and thus gave an unequivocal proof 
of their contrition. 

Converts to the Catholic Church frequently have to renounce some profession which is 
Incompatible with the precepts of the Gospel. Want of courage in this matter often 
prevents souls from seeking admission into the one true Kold, or, if they have been 
admitted, it hinders them in the service of God. 

confessing. This confession was public, like that made by those 
whom St John baptized. Cf. 7'hey were baptized by him in the Jordan^ 
confessing their sins (St Matt. iii. 6). 

declaring, — i.e. explaining how these sorceries were performed. 

deeds. Those conneet-ed with witvJicraft, scorcery, s}»ells, incantations, 
and the charms, known as “Ephesian Letters.” 

19. many of them. Those who burnt their hooka were not as 
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qui fuerant curiosa sectati, 
contulerunt libros, et com- 
bussenint coram omnibus: 
et coinputatis pretiisillorum, 
invenerunt pecuiiiam denari* 
orum quinquaginta millium. 

20. Ita fortiter cresoebat 
verbum Dei, et confirma- 
batur. 


followed curious arts, brought to- 
gether their books and burnt them 
before all : and counting the price 
of them they found the money to 
be fifty chousand pieces of silver. 

20. So mightily grew the word of 
God and was contirined. 


numerous as the “many” who came confessing. The books being 
handwritten, and very ancient, were only possessed by the wealthier 
converts. 

('/iirious arts, (ra irtpitpya.) Tliis corresponds to the Latin “curiosa,” 
which sigiiilies any magical practices, or arts which man has no right 
to investigate, because they belong to a 8111 ) 0 rnatural sphere of evil. 
The conusponding noun of agent is sometimes rendered “busy-body,” 
i.e. one who pries into others’ business. Cf. Tattlers also, and busy- 
bodies, s'peaking things which they ought not (1 Tim. v. 13). 

their books. These books contain recipes for incantations and spells. 
Being written on rolls of parchment, they would blaze up more easily 
than our modern books. This pulilic recantation probably took place 
in the Agora or in one of the ])ublic places of the town. By burning 
the books which contained these pernicious secrets of sorcery, these 
converts removed a danger from themselves and others. It, would have 
been a sin to sell or give these books away, and thus to propagate 
evil. 

Such an act of reparation and acknowledgment of evil-doing must have produced a 
great impression on the spectators. It recalls the scene witnessed later at Venice in the 
Piazza of St Mark when, touched by the preaching of the great Dominican Savonarola, the 
Venetians of all ranks burned those things which had been for them occasions of 
sin. One huge bonfire consumed pictures, musical instruments, trinkets, and costly 
apparel. 

before all. Better, “ in the sight of all ” irdvrui^). 

fifty thousand pieces of silver. The word “ pieces ” is not found in the 
original. The Greeks sj)oke of “ 5000 of silver ” as we speak of £5000 
a year, without designating the coin. If these pieces of silver were 
Attic drachmae, worth about 9|d. of our money, the value of the books 
was £2031 ; if we take it as referring to the Roman denarii, worth 8M., 
then the sum amounted to £1 770. adds had a greater purchasing value 
than our current money, and was a very large sum for these Ephesian 
converts to sacrifice, but they had no option if they desired to embrace 
Christianity seriously. 

20. So mightily. (ofV« Kara Kpdros.) This phrase only occurs here 
in the New Testament, but it is frequently found hi classical Greek, and 
signifies acting with all a man’s jiower and might. 

Rackham remarks that this sentence “ is stamped with the characteristic of the work at 
Ephesus, viz. might or power. Thui in such decisive victories the kinjidom of God was 
established in power : and the word of theLord manifested with might continued to grow 
and prevail over all adversaries, visible and invisible.” 
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21. His autem expletis, 
proposuit Paiilus in s}>iiitu, 
transita Macedonia et Acliaia, 
ire lerosolyiiiam, diccns ; 
qiioniam postquam fuero ibi, 
oportet me et Roniam videre. 


22. Mittens autem in Ma- 
cedoniam duos ex mini- 
strantibus sibi, Tiniotbeum 
et Erastum, ipse remansit 
ad tempus in Asia. 


21. And when these things were 
ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Mace- 
donia and Achaia, to go to Jeru- 
salem, saying: After I have been 
there I must see Eome also. 

22. And sending into Macedonia 
two of them that ministered to him, 
Timothy and Erastus, he himself 
remained for a time in Asia. 


word of God. The best MSS. read “ of the Lord.” 

21. when these things were ended. The Ephesian converts had given 
unequivocal ]u*()of of their sincerity, so St Paul judged that he could 
now leave them. 

J\iul purposed in the spirit^ when he had^ etc. St Paul proposed to 
visit his beloved churches of Macedonia in order to strengthen the 
disci] )les, and remedy a certain laxity of morals which disedified the 
church of Corinth. He also wished to receive their olFerings for the 
poor brethren of Jerusalem, that he might convey them to the church, 
wliich he intended shortly to visit. The relief sent by the Gentile 
converts would help to incline the Jews of Judea more favourably 
towards them. In collecting these alms, St Paul was acting on the 
recommendation of the apostles (Gal. ii. 10). 

I must see Rome. St Paul had long desired to visit the metropolis of 
the Roman empire. Cf. For I lomj to see yoUj that I may impart unto 
you some spiritual grace, to strengthen you (Rom. i. 11). 

He had doubtless heard of the church in Rome from St Peter, Aquila, Priscilla, and 
otlier members of that church. When St Paul did “see Rome " lie was a prisoner for 
the cause of the Gospel. 

22. that ministered. St Paul’s companions assisted him by preaching, 
administering baptism, and distributing the alms of the faithful. 

Timothy. St Paul sent him to remedy certain disorders in the church 
of Corinth. Thus he writes to the Corinthians concerning Timothy’s 
visit : Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me, as 1 also am of Christ. 
For this cause I have sent to you Timothy, who is my dearest son and 
faithful in the Lord, who will put you in mind of 7iiy ways, which are in 
Christ Jesus: as I teach everywhere in every church (1 Cor. iv. 16-17). 
Now if Timothy come, see that he be with you without fe(tr,for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I also do. Let no man therefore despise him, but 
conduct ye him on his way m peace : that he may come to 7)ie. For I look 
for him with the brethren {ibid. xvi. 10-11). 

From these passages we see that St Paul had sent Timothy to Macedonia before writ- 
ing to the Corinthians, hence he annouiK^es the visit, but exjn-esses a doubt as to wliether 
1’iinothy will reach tliem ; and also we note, as a further proof, that there are no 
greetings from Timothy in St Paul's first epistle to the Corinthians, and had he been with 
Bt Paul this act of courtesy would not have been omitted. 



3G0 THB ACTS OP THE APOSTLES [cH. XIX. 23-24. 

Erastus. If we identify him with the “Erastus” mentioned in St 
Paurs epistles, we may infer that he was one of St Paul’s Corinthian 
converts, who had accompanied him from Corinth to Syria, and thence 
on to Ephesus. This, of course, would have involved liis renouncing 
his position as the treasurer of the city, i.e. of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23). 
Writing from Rome later, St Paul speaks of Erastus as remaining at 
Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20), where doubtless he was one of the chief men of 
the church. 

he hiviself remained for a time in Ada. It is probable that during 
this period St Paul visited the other churches in Asia. 


ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY {continued), 

THE TUMULT OF THE SILVERSMITHS 
OF EPHESUS 


23. Facta est autem illo 
tempore turbatio non minima 
de via Domini. 

24. Demetrius enim (jui* 
dam nomine, argentaiius, 
faciens aides argeiiteas Di- 
anse, prsestabat artificibus 
non modicum qua;.stum ; 


23. Now at that time there arose 
no small disturbance about the way 
of the Lord. 

24. For a certain man named 
Demetrius, a silversmith, who made 
silver temples for Diana, brought no 
small gain to the craftsmen. 


23. at that time. Better, “about that time ” (warA tov Koipov e/ctivov). 
There was an interval between the burning of the books of magic and 
the uproar. 

the way of the Lwd. The words “ of the Lord ” have not any good 
MSS. authority. The Christian faith aj>pears to have been spoten of 
as “the Way” by the disci] »les themselves. 

24. Demetrius, a silversmith. The priests of Diana did not move in 
this matter. “ Trades and handicrafts were as fully organized in the 
Greek cities of Asia as in mediaeval Europe, and Demetrius was no 
doubt warden of the guild of the silver shrine-makers.” 

silver temples. These were small models of tlie temple or of the 
shrine, containing a statue of the goddess. Such a model, called a 
“naos,” was made of silver, ivory, marble, wood, or terra cotta for the 
different classes of purchasers. These temples were carried in pro- 
cessions, on military and naval expeditioms, and on sea or land journeys 
made by private individuals. They were also i)laced in an honourable 
position in the home as the household god, and suspended as votive 
offerings at the shrine of the goddess. 

Diana. The Greek gives “ Artemis,” but the Ephesian Artemis must 
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26. Quos coiivocans, et 
eos, qui huiusmodi erant 
opifices, dixit : Viri, scitis 
quia de hoc artificio est 
nol)ia acquisitio : 

26. Et videtis, et auditis, 
quia non solum E]>hesi, sed 
pene totius Asiaq Paul us hie 
suadons avertit multam tur- 


25. Whom he calling together, 
with the workmen of like occupa- 
tion, said : Sirs, you know that our 
gain is by this trade ; 

26. And you see and hear that 
this Paul by persuasion hath drawn 
away a great multitude, not only of 
Ephesus, but almost of all Asia, 


not be confounded with the Artemis the sister of Apollo, nor with the 
huntress goddess Diana of Roman mythology. 

The image of Artemis, of some unknown material, was very ancient. It represented 
the goddess as a female figure with many breasts, wearing a turreted crown aii<l a veil. 
From the waist downwards the image resembled a mummy in shape. On this four-sided 
column were engraved bees, flowers, and ears of corn. The more modern images were 
decorated with various animals. The hands were outstretched, and each rested on a 
trident. 

gain. Lit. “work or business” {^pya<rlav\ and consequently “profit.” 
The word occurs again in the next verse and in ch. xvi. 16. 

25. Whom he callmg, etc. Demetrius and the craftsmen 
executed the finer })ai'ts of the shrines, such as designing and engraving. 
The workmen {ipydrai) were unskilled labourers, who prepared the 
metal shrines for the engravers and made the rougher images of terra 
cotta. 

The progress of Christianity was a danger for both classes, hence Demetrius sought 
to arouse these workmen by appealing to their interests. The homage paid to Diana 
being thereby lessened, was a secondary consideration. As the Oejitlle converts were 
m(>8tly recruited from paganism, it follows that certain “gains ” had to be renounced a.s 
a result of their conversion. Thus the girl with a pythonical sjjirit was no longer a 
source of profit to her master, the Samaritans no longer supported Sinnon Magus, 
and Elymas was discredited through St Paul’s preaching to Sergius Paulus. Conse- 
quently the persecutions against the Christians or the ministers of the Gospel were 
often instigated by loss of profits accruing from the worship of idols, or magical 
practices. 

26. you see . and hear. They saw the bonfire wdien the books of magic 
were burnt, and they had heard the public act of renunciation made by 
the Christian converts. Evidently St Paul’s chief success had been 
among the pagans. 

this Paul. The expression is conteaiptAious, and this reminds tlie 
reiider of St Paul’s own reference to his bodily presence being “weak,” 
as the Corinthians had asserted. 

a great multitude., not only, etc. Demetrius doubtless exaggerates 
his grievance, but the words prove bow God bad blessed the 
apostle’s efforts in all Asia. As pilgrims from all parts of Asia 
(and elsewhere) visit-ed the temple ot Diana annually, or at least 
for the games held every three years, the founding of the churches 
in Asia must have considerably diminished the number of the 
pilgrims. 

In St Paul’s writings we find references to Colossee, Laodicea, and Hieraiwlis, while in 
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bam, diceris ; Quoniam non 
sunt dii, qiii raanibus fiiiiit. 

27. Non solum autera hsec 
periclitabitur nobis pars in 
rcdargutionem venire, sed et 
magnse Diarue templum in 
nihilum reputabitur, sed et 
destrui iiicipiet maiestas 
eius, qnani tota Asia, et 
orbis colit. 


saying: They are not gods which 
arc made by hands. 

27. So that not only this our 
craft is in danger to be set at 
nought, but also the temple of great 
Diana shall be reputed for nothing, 
yea and her majesty shall begin to 
be destroyed, whom all Asia and 
the world worshippeth. 


the Apijculypse we find mention of other churches in Asia. Cf, Serid to the seven churches 
which are in Asia, to Ephesus, and to Smyrna, and to I*erganuts, and to Thyatira, and to 
Sardis, and to Philadelphia, and to Laodicea (i. 11). These references shew that the 
Gospel had spread widely in the cities of Asia. A century later Tertullian of Carthasje 
i)ore witness to the temples of the idols being deserted. In his Apologelicus to the 
rulers of the Konian Empire he thus write.s; “We are iuit of yesterday, and we have 
filled every place among you — cities, islands, fortresses, towns, inarket-plaees, the very 
camp, tribes, ooini)anies, palace, senate, forum,— we have left nothing to you but the 
temples of your gods.” 

They are not (jods^ etc. This was pretdscly St Paul’s argument when 
dealing with Genii le.s, as we see from other passages in the Acts (see 
xiv. 14-17, xvii. 23-24). Demetrius hlentities the image with the 
goddess, according to the popular mitioiis of the ignorant. The educated 
looked on the image as a mere symbol. 

27. the tem.ple of great Diana. The famous temple of Artemis was 
built outside the wall on the north-east of the city of E])hesus, in the 
sixth century B.c. On the night of the birth of Alexander the Great 
(October 13- 14 b.c. 356) it was burnt to the ground, having been set 
on fire by the I'anatie. Herostratus. It was rebuilt with greater magni- 
ficence, and was reckoned among the St‘,veTi Wonders of the world. 
This temple lasted till Y)aganism was uy>rooted iu Asia Minor. Pliny 
refers to it as “the marvel of the earth,” and as being “ constructe.d by 
all Asia” {Nat. Hist., xxxvi, 14). In St Paul’s time the tenqde existed 
ill all its magnificence. 

great Diana. This was the special characteristic ascribed to Diana. 
Thus Pausauias W^’ite.s : “ All men hold the Eydiesiau Diana in the 
greatest honour.” 

and her majesty shall begin to he destroyed. The sense is, “ there is 
likely to be overthrown some of her magnificence.” Demetrius never 
anticipated that the worshi]) of Artemis would be completely over- 
thrown by the ])rogreHS of Christianity. 

whom all Asia and the y)orld worshippeth. This is corroborated 
by Apuleius : “Diana Ephesi, cujus noinon unicum multiforrni 
sj)ecie, ritu vario, nomine niultijugo, totus veneratur orbis” (lib. 
iii.). (Diana of Ejdiesus, wliose one name is worship]ied by all 
tbe earth under various images, with dift’erent rites and manifold 
names.) 
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28. His auditis, repleti 

sunt ira, ct exclarnavenmt 
diceiites: Magna Diana 

Epliesiorum. 

29. Et iinpleta est civi- 
tas confusione, et im])etnm 
fec«runt uno animo in the- 
atrum, rapto Gaio, et Ari- 
starcho Macedonibus, comiti- 
bus Pauli. 


28. Having heard these things, 
they were full of anger, and cried 
out, saying : Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians. 

29. And the whole city was filled 
with confusion, and having caught 
Gaius and Aristarchus, men of 
Macedonia, Paul’s companions, they 
rushed with one accord into the 
theatre. 


28. f'ldl of anger. This tumult was far greater than the riot at 
Philippi, whi(di was alse due to the Gentile population. There, a ]>olitical 
pretext was })ut, forward ; here, the ground of coinjdaint was ostensibly 
religion, in reality, loss of profits. 

29. filled with confudon. P>etter, “with the confusion,” i.e. that 
caused by the craftsmen. The Bezaii text adds, “and they ran into 
the street.” 

The loud shouts from the quarter in which Demetrius and his workmen met would, of 
course, attract attention. A rumour would spread through the city that the company of 
strangers, who had been objects of curiosity and suspicion, were engaged in a conspiracy 
against the worship which was the i)ride and glory of their city. It was natural, in such 
circumstances, that they should flock together to the largest place of jmlflic concourse, 
and drag thither any of that company on whom they might chance to light. We may 
compare, as an interesting historical parallel, the excitement which was caused at Athens 
by the mutilation of the Herraie hu.sts at the time of the Sicilian expedition under 
Alcihiades’' (Ellicott, in h. 1., Time., vi. 27, p. 133). 

having caught Gains., etc. The Greek verb means “to seize with 
violence.” (crui/apTrrf^w). Between tin*. s])eech of Demetrius and the 
assembly in the public theatre, the craftsmen had sought for the apostle 
and his com])aTn()ns. 

We And different persons bearing the name of Oaius or Caius : — 

1. Gains the Macedonian (here menthmed). 

2. Oaius of Derbe {infra, xx. 4). 

3. Caius the Corinthian, whom St P;iul baptized (1 Cor. i. 14). 

4. Gaius “the dearly beloved,” to whom St .John addressed his third epistle. 

Aristarchus. He accompanied 8t Paul on his visit to Jerusalem after 
his third ajjostolic journey, and was with Iiim on his journey to Rome, 
where he shared his captivity. Cf. Aristarchus^ my fellow-prisoner^ 
salutcth you (Col. iv. 10). 

into the theatre. Tin; theatre was the u.snal public, place of assembly in 
all Greek cities. Thus Tacitus relates tliat Vespasian addressed the people 
in the theatre of Antioch (7/ts., ii. 30) when he aspired to the imperial 
throne. The immense theatre of E])he.sns was one of the glories of 
the city. It was the largest theatre ever construc.ted, and was chiefly 
used for gladiatorial combats with wild beasts, and for dramatic 
entertainments. 

The ruins still remain. “ Quitting the Temple of Diana, we walk along the broad 
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30. And when Paul would have 
entered in unto the people, the dis- 
ciples suffered him not. 

31. And some also of the rulers 
of Asia, who were his friends, sent 
unto him, desiring that he would 
not venture himself into the 
theatre. 


road to the Magnesian Gates, and then pass down the valley which lies between Mount 
Prion or Pion and Corossus, and come to the Theatre, excavated from the sloping side 
of Coreasus, looking to the west, and faced with a portico. It ig the largest structure of 
the kind ever erected by the Greeks, and is capable of containing some 60,000 spectators. 
Like all other theatres, it has no roof, but the spectators protect themselves from the 
sun either by head-gear adapted for a screen, or by holding a parasol in the hand, and 
occasional! V a light tarpauling is drawn across part of the theatre itself. Here are 
exhibited the scenic representations, and here, at stated intervals, are held the assemblies 
of the people ” (Lewin, Life and EpiiUes of St Paid, p. 327). 

30. Paul u'onld have entered. He wished to share the ])o,rils of his 
fellow-labourers. Also he desired to be spokesman for the rest, 
and, full of faith and zeal, he was willing to expose himself to 
danger. 

suffered him not. The imperfect tense shews that they did not 
immediately obtain his consent to their wish. It must have cost him 
a great effort to yield to motives of prudence. 

Speaking of the tribulations which overtook the Church in Asia, St Paul wrote later : 
For we woxUd not have you ignorant, brethren^ of our tribulation, which cwitie to un in 
Atia, that we were pressed out of measure above our strength, so that we were weary even 
of life. But we had in ourselves the answer of death, that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God who raiseth the dead (2 Cor. i, 8-9). 

31. rulers of Asia. St Luke gives them their correct title “ Asiarchs ” 
(^Aanapx&v). The various cities of Asia proposed men for this honour, 
but out of the candidates only ten were chosen, and of these one was 
named f>ontifl’. Their duty was to provide at their own expense, and 
to superintend, the public games and festivals. Wealthy men alone 
could accept such a charge. They only h<dd office for one year, but 
retained the title for life. It is probable that this tumult took place 
in the month of “ Artemisium” (May), which was consecrated to the 
goddess, and named after her. At such a time there would he a great 
concourse of strangers in the town, and generally the silversmiths 
reaped a rich harvest of gains while the festival was being celebrated. 
Strabo states that the Asiarchs were often chosen from Tralles, a very 
wealthy town. An Asiarch rarely held office a second time. 

who were his friends. On this passage Wordsworth remarks: “A 
remarkable circumstance : the Apostle of the Gentiles has friends 
«mong the presidents of the religious games in honour of Artemis. 
He converts an Areopagite at Athens (xvii. 34), baptizes a ruler of the 
synagogue at Corinth (xviii. 8 ; cp. xviii. 18), and has made a favourable 
impression on some of the Asiarchs at Ephesus, and has friends in 


30. Paulo autem volent® 
intrare in populum, non per- 
miserunt discipuli. 

31. Quidam autem et de 
Asiae principibus, qui eraiit 
amici eius, miserunt ad eum 
rogantes iie se daret in thea- 
trum. 
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82. Alii autcm aliud cla- 
mabaiit. Erat oiiirn ecclesia 
confusa : et plures nesciebant 
qua ex causa convenissent. 


83. De turba autem de- 
traxerunt Alexandrum, pro- 
pellentibus eum Iud»is. 
Alexander autem manu si- 
lentio postulate, volebat 
reddere rationem })opulo. 


32. Now some cried one thing, 
some another. For the assembly 
was confused, and the greater part 
knew not for what cause they were 
come together. 

33. And they drew forth Alex- 
ander out of the multitude, the 
Jews thrusting him forward. And 
Alexander beckoning with his hand 
for silence would have given the 
people satisfaction. 


Caesar’s household at Rome (Phil. iv. 22), a y)roof of his courage and 
charity, and of the truth of his cause, and of the ])Ower with which 
it penetrated into and leavened all classes of society ” (p. 95). 

desiring. Retder, “ Ihey advised ” (Trap€Kd\ovv). Like the disciples, 
they haa some difficulty in restraining him from going to the 
theatre. 

32. sow, a cried one thing., some another. The narration in this scene is 
gra])hically portrayed — the excitement and ignorance of the mob — the 
action of the instigators — the absence of any prominent person, such as 
St i^aul, to concentrate the attention of tlie crowd. The whole narra- 
tion reveals an eye-witness. Probably Aristarchus and Cains related 
this incident to St Luke when they were on their journey to Rome 

th^ assembly {v ^K»cATi(nV). This title is ]:)erha])s given in irony. The 
“ec(;lesia” had not been summoned by the heralds’ trumpets on one of 
the a])pointed days, nor had it been solemnly convoked by the rulers. 
It was simply a riot due to the silversmiths’ instigation, as the town- 
clerk ])ointed out in his discourse. 

33. they drew forth Alexander. There is a variant reading in 

A, B, E, “they instructed Alexander,” but the Vulgate gives the former 
reading. The sense is much tlic s.xn.c, sa either reading gives Alexander 
as their intended spokesman. 

It is possible that this Alexander may be the man to whom St Panl refers in his 
epistles to 1'iiiiothy : Alexander the coppersmith hath done me much et'il, the Lord will 
reward him according to his works {2 Tim. iv. 14), 0/ whom is liymeneus and Alexander, 
whom I have delivered up to Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme (1 Tim. i. 20). 
From the abrupt introduotion of his name, Alexander appears to have been well known 
to the early Church. It is probable that he professed the Jewish faith, and that his 
brethren had put him forward to explain to the multitude that they had no part in this 
matter, but that it was St Paul and his companions who had denounced the worship of 
Artemis, However, as the Jews never countenanced idolatry, the pagans made no 
distinction between the Jews who clung to Judaisui and those who worshipped Christ. 
The Jews were tolerated by the Gentiles, but were never popular witli them (see xvi. 20, 
xviii. 17). 

would have given the people satisfaction. Better, “ wan desiring to make 
an apology or defence to the people” {dTrohoyuaeai ry Hptf)* 
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34. But as soon as they perceived 
him to be a Jew, all with one voice, 
for the space of about two hours, 
cried out: Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians. 

35. And when the town-clerk had 

appeased the multitudes, he said : 
Ye men of Ephesus, what man is 
there that kiiowe^’ not that the 
city of the Ephesia’ ^ worshipper 
of the great Diana Jupiter’s 

oh spring ? 

34. they perceived. I^etter, ‘‘they recognising” {iTnyvSvTts). 

all ... . cried oiU, etc. This was evidently the ordinary acclamation 
and homage to their goddess. The Greek text simply reads, “Great 
Diana of the E])hesiaiis.” Com])are this with the cry of the Mahom- 
medans, “Tliere is but one God, and Mahomet is Ids prophet,” which 
has rung out on many a battlefield. 

A somewhat similar scene is described in the third book of Kings : Then Eliat said 
to the prophets of Baal: Choose you one bullock and dress it first, because you are many : 
and call on the names of your gods, but put no fire under. And they took the bullock which 
he gave them, and dressed it, and they called on the name of Baal from morning even 
till noon, saying, 0 Baal, hear us (xviii, 26-26). 

35. town-clerk. The keeper of the city archi\a‘S, the Recorder. 
He held an important office, and the names of Recorders are found 
on ancient coins. Like the Archoii of Athens, the Recorder gave 
his name to the year in some cities. All business transactions concerning 
the city passed through his hands, and he was the custodian of the (ity 
treasures. 

had appeased., — i.e. when he had obtained order, so as to make 
himself heard. 

The town-clerk’s speech, like that of Demetrins, was forcible and ap]>ropi iate to the 
occasion. It was also thoroughly Greek in form, and shewed the speaker to be a capable 
man, well fitted for his office. 

Ve men of Ephe.ms. This is the usual Greek form of address. The 
town-clerk now proceeded to shew that such a tumult was discreditable^ 
unfounded,, useless, and dangerous. 

a worshipper. Lit. “a temple-swee]>er ” {v^wKipov — from viws, a 
temple, and nopeiy, to sweep). The word originally signified a temple- 
kem_)er or sacristan. 

ihe Ephesians adopted this title as a mark of their devotion to Artemis their tutelary 
goddess, whose temple was in their city, and of which they were the custodians. This 
practice was followed in other towns dedicated to local divinities, particularly where 
temples had been erected in honour of Roman emjjerors. An ancient inscription found 
in Ephesus by Mr Wood records that “ the city of Ephesus was doubly nedkoros, since, 
according to the decrees of the senate, it had charge of the temple de<licated to Augustus 
and also of that consecrated to Artemis. The name “ nedkoros ” was also given to the one 
charged to superintend the temple and conduct the rites in honour of any local deity. 

of Jupiter’s offspring. The R. V. reads “ of the image which fell down 


34. Quern ut cognovorunt 
ludffiiim esse, vox facta una 
est omnium, quasi per horas 
duas clamantium ; Magna 
Diana Ephesiorum. 


85. Et cum sedasset scriba 
turbas, dixit: Viri Ephesii, 
quis enini est horniiiuni, qui 
nesciat Epliesiorum ci vitatem 
cultricem esse magiiee Di- 
aiiae, lovisquo prolis 1 
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86. Cum ergo his conlra- 
dici non possit, oportet vos 
sedatos esse, et nihil teinere 
agere. 

37. Adduxistis enim ho- 
mines istos, neqiie sacrileges, 
neque blasphemantes dcam 
vest ram. 

88. Quod si Demetrius, et 
qui cum co suiit artilices, 
habent ad versus aliquem 
causam, conventus forensos 
aguntur, et procoiisules sunt, 
accuserit invicem. 


36. Forasmuch therefore as these 
things cannot be gainsayed, you 
ought to be quiet, and do nothing 
rashly. 

37. For you have brought hither 
these mon, who are neither guilty 
of sacrilege, nor of blasphemy 
against your goddess. 

38. But if Demetrius and the 
craftsmen that are with him have 
a matter against any man, the 
courts of justice are open, and there 
are proconsuls ; let them accuse one 
another. 


from Ju])iter (margin, “heaven”). This agrees more closely with the 
Greek, but the worcl “ image ” must be sup])lied. 

“Like many other venerateil idols of the old pagan world, the strange and hideous 
statue of the Ephesian Artemis was supposed to have fallen from the skies. In like 
manner, tradition ascribed a heavenly origin to the Diana of Tauris, the Minerva (Athene) 
Polias of Athens, the Ceres of Sicily, the Cybele of I'essinus, and the Venus of Paphos ; 
to these we may add the Palladium of Troy and the Aiicile of llome. It is not improl)able 
that some of them may have been nieteoric stones, possibly employed by the sculptor in 
ancient times when he was shaping the idols ’’ (Schatf, p. 467). 

37 . brought hither. St Luke uses the teclinical term {&yiiv) for 
bringing an accused before a magistrate or leading him to execu- 
tion. 

The same word is found in his gospel, e.g. Draqifi)Kj (ayo/aeVou?) you before kings and 
governors {xx\. Ui). The whole multitude .... leil (^yayei') to Pilate (xxiii. 1). See also 
Acts vi, 12, xviii. 12). 

guilty of sacrilege. Lit. “robbers of temples” (I'epoo-uAous), and conse- 
quently guilty of profanation. As the temple of Artemis was used as a 
treasury, this offence was probably not unknown. 

nor of hlaspheviy. St Paul had not directly denounced the worship of 
Artemis, but bad contented himself with attacking the principle of 
idolatry. 

your goddess. Some MSS. read “our goddess.” 

38 . courts of justice are open. The courts were held three times each 
month, and may have been open at this time. 

there are proconsuls. The sense ])robal)ly is not that several proconsuls 
ruled in Asia, but that recourse could always be had to one 
consul. 

If this incident liajmened in 65 a.d., it is ])ossible that there was no 
proconsul residing in Ephesus, as Julius Silanus, the ])roc()nsul of Asia, 
was poisoned towards the close of 54 a.d. at the instigation of Agrippina, 
by iElius and Celer, two imperial procurators. 

If his successor had not yet reached Ephesus, it explains why the Romans, who were 
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39. Si quid autem altevius 
rei (^ngpritis : in legitinia 
ecclesia poterit absolvi. 

40. Nam et periclitamur 
argui seditionis hodierniti : 
cum nullus obnoxius sit (de 
quo possimus reddere ratio- 
nem) concursus istius. Et 
cum haec dixisset, dimisit 
ecclesiam. 


39. And if you inquire after any 
other matter, it may be decided in a 
lawful assembly. 

40. For we are even in danger to 
be called in question for this day’s 
uproar: there being no man guilty 
(of whom we may give account) of 
this concourse. And when he had 
said these things, he dismissed the 
assembly. 


80 opposed to popular denionstrationg, did not intervene and check the rioters who thus 
disturbed the city for several hours consecutively. 

40. For we are even in danger^ ete. The town-clerk points out that 
Demetrius and his companions were rendering themselves liable to be 
accused. 

The Romans wore very severe in dealing with riotors. Thus Seneca writes : “ Whoever 
shall make a gathering and an assembly, it shall be considered a capital crime .... 
What need is there of gathering? The laws exist for the punishment of all injuries’’ 
(Controv.^ iii. 8 ). Again we read: “ Whosoever shall make an assembly ora gathering, let 
him be punished by death ” (Sulp., Victor. Instit. Orat.). 

he dismissed the fissemhly. He tranquillized the rioters, who gradually 
dispersed. Thus God protected St Paul by means of the discourse of a 
Gentile ruler. 


Chapter XX 


,ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY (continued). 

THROUGH MACEDONIA AND GREECE; 
HIS RETURN TO TROAS 


1. Postquam autem cessa- 
vit tumultus, vocatis Paulus 
discipulis, et exhortatus eos, 
valedixit, et profectiis est ut 
iret in Macedoniam. 


1. And after the tumult was 
ceased, Paul calling to him the dis- 
ciples, and exhorting them, took his 
leave, and set forward to go into 
Macedonia. 


1. tooJc his leave. This would include, the kiss and embrace given on 
arrival or departure. 

set forward to go into Macedonia. St Paul deemed it prudent to with- 
draw, for the good of the church in Ephesus ; he therefore profited by 
the cessation of the riot to execute his design, previously conceived, of 
visiting Macedonia and Greece. A short time before he had written 
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2. Cum autem perambu- 
lasset partes illas, et exhor- 
tatus eos fuisset multo ser- 
mone, venit ad Graeciam : 

3. Ubi cum fecisset men- 
ses tree, factao sunt illi in- 
sidise a ludaeis navigaturo in 
Syriam ; habuitque con- 
silium ut reverteretur per 
Macedoniam. 

4. Com i tatus est an tern 
eum Sopater Pyrrhi Berm- 


2. And when he had gone over 
those parts, and had exhorted them 
with many words, he came into 
Greece. 

3. Where when he had spent 
three months, the Jews laid wait 
for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria: so he took a resolution to 
return through Macedonia. 

4. And there accompanied him 
Sopater the son of Pyrrhus, of 


from E])beHUs to tlie Coriiitliiaris to inform them of his iuteutioii. Cf. 
Now I will co'iue to yoiiy when I shall have passed through Macedonia. For I 
shall pass through Macedonia^ aiid with you perhaps I shall ahide^ or even 
spend the winter^ that you may bring me on m>y way whithersoever I shall go 
(1 Cor. xvi. 5-6). 

It is probable that Aqiiila and Priscilla left Ephemis at the same time for Rome, since, 
wheti St Paul wrote his epistle to the Romans during his visit to Corinth, he sends greet- 
ings to tliem (see Rom. xvi. 8-4). If it was on this occasion that they laid down iluir own 
necks for the life of the apostle, it was evidently prudent for them to leave Ephesus. 

2. those parts^ — i.e. Macedonia. He also travelled as far as llJyriciini. 
Cf. By the virtue of signs and wonders, in the poiver of the Holy Ghost, so that 
from Jerusalem round about as far as unto Illyricum, I have replenished the 
gospel of Christ (Rom. xv. 19). 

The journey through Macedonia and Achaia covered a period of aboutone year, during 
which St Paul wrote from Macedonia the second Epistle to the Corinthians, and, from 
Corinth, the Epistle to the Romans. 

Greece. St Luke gives the national, not the })rovincial designation 
('EXXaSa). This is the only passage in the New Testament where the 
word “ Hellas” occurs. It is here equivalent to Achaia or Southern 
(Ireece. Northern Greece consisted of Macedonia proper, Illyricum, 
Epirus, and Thessaly. 

3. three months, — i.e. of autumn. He had left E]>hesus after Pentecost, 
i.e. in the middle of June. 

the Jews laid wait. Better, ‘‘ a plot being laid against, him by the Jews ” 
{yevojxivns avrip iirifiov\ijs irtri twp ’lo/xJalcwr). Those who had SO bitterly 
opposed St Paul on his previous journey, and had brought him before 
Gallio, now endeavoured to hike the law into their own hands. They 
either wished to seize him as he embarked from Cenchra, or to kill him 
on the voyage. * 

took a resolution. Lit, “it was his purpose” {iyevero yv<i>ix7]y sc. avr^). 

4. there accompanied him. Some MSS. add “as far as Asia.” This 
was true as regards Sopater, who remained in Asia. These representatives 
of the churches in Macedonia and Acliaia were taking up a considerable 
sum of money as alms for the poorer brethren in Jerusiuem. 

Sopater. The same name occurs in another form in the epistle to the 

BK. I. 
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Berea : and of the Thessalonians, 
Aristarchus, and Secundus, and 
Gains of Derbe, and Timothy: and 
of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. 

5. These going before, stayed for 
us at Troas. 

6. But we sailed from Philippi 
after the days of the azymes, and 
came to them to Troas in five days, 
where we abode seven days. 

Romans. Cf. Lucius^ and Jason and Sosipater, my kirwnen (xvi. 21). All 
the companions of St Paul mentioned in verse 4 were evidently with 
him in Corinth. 

son of Pyrrhus. Tliesc words, though wanting in some of the codices, 
have the support of A, B, D, E, the Vulgate, and many cu ives. 

Aristarchus. See supra., xix. 29. • 

Securuius. He is not mentioned elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Timothy. The Syriac version adds “of Lystra.” 

Tychicus. This name, corresponding to the Roman name “Felix,” 
.signifies “fortunate.” It was very common among freedmen. St Paul 
sent Tychicus to Ephesus later on (see 2 Tim. iv. 12). 

Trophimus. The name signifies “ foster-cdiild.” This disciple was an 
Ephesian, and conse<|uently a Gentile coiiv<*-rt. It was his j)resence in 
Jerusalem with St Paul which gave occasion to the apostle’s arrest 
(infra j xxi, 29). 

5 . These going before, etc. Commentator.s differ in their explanations 
of this verse. The more general opinion is that St Paul and his seven 
companions travelled through Berea and The.ssalonica to Neapolis, the 
port of Philippi, and there embarked for Troas, while St Paul, having 
found St Luke at Philippi, remained there for the Feast of the Pasch, 
and then set sail for Troas. 

It is uncertain why they separated thus, but the desire to profit by fair weather, or the 
difficulty of finding accommodation for so large a party at this season, may have deter- 
mined this step. 

6 . we sailed. The first ])ersoii ])lural is now resumed, shewing that 
St Luke was again St J^iul’s companion. 

after the days, etc., — i.e. after eight days, inclusive of the Feast of the 
Pasch. 

to Troas. The city, not the district which i.s mentioned in xvi. 8, 11. 

in jive days. The wind was unfa\'Ourable, or the journey might have 
been made in two days. (See xvi. 11.) 

“ The shij* had now to contend against the south-west current that set in from the l)ar. 
danelles, aiui probably also against the Etesian winds blowing from the north-east, that 
prevail in the Archipelago in the spring.” 


ensis, Thessaloniconsium vero 
Aristarchus et Secundus, et 
Gains Derbeus, et Timo- 
theus : Asiani vero Tychi- 
cus et Trophimus. 

6. Hi cum praecessissent, 
sustinuerunt nos Troade : 

6. Nos vero navigavimus 
post dies Azymorum a Phi- 
lippis, et veriimus ad eos 
Troadem in diebus quinquo, 
ubi demorati sumus diebus 
septem. 
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ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY {continued), 
EUTYCHUS RAISED TO LIFE 


7. Una autem sabbati 
cum coiivenisscmus ad fran- 
gciidum i)ariem, Paulus dis- 
putabat cum eis profec turns 
in cravStinura, protraxitqiie 
sermoiiem usque in inediam 
noctem. 

8. Erant autem lanif)ades 
copiorai in ceiiaculo, ubi 
eramus congregati. 

9. Sedens autem qiiidum 
adolescens nomine Eutychiis 
super feiiestram, cum mer- 


7. And on the first day of the 
week, when we were assembled to 
break bread, Paul discoursed with 
them, being to depart on the 
morrow : and he continued his 
speech until midnight, 

8. And there were a great num- 
ber of lamps in the upper chamber 
where we were assembled. 

9. And a certain young man 
named Eutychus, sitting on the 
window, being oppressed with a 


7. on the fir fit day of the week. The (Ireek leads, “on one of the 

sabbaths ” (t ]7 ixia rwv i.e. one day aftci’ tlie sabbath. Tlie Jews 

had no special name for each day of the week, but s[)okc of them with 
reference to the Sabbatdi ; also the Hebrews used the cardinal numbers 
where we use the ordinal. 

From the time of our Lord’s Resurrection, we find the disciples assembling for their 
devotions on the first day of the week, when it was customary to celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist. 

we were assembled. A few MSS. give “the disciples” instead of “we.” 
Alford suggests that this variant reading arose Iroin the copyists not 
noticing the transition from the third to the first pcrsfui, and tfierefore 
changing the nominative to make it agree with “tliem.” 

8 . great number of lam, 1 ) 8 . The Jews were accustomed to light lamps 
on festal occtasioris. These iiumenms lamps would perhaps induce 
drowsiness ; by their light, the accident was clearly seen. 

mpper chamber. See Annot. on i. 13. “Tlie Christians of Troas were 
gatliered together at this solemn time to celebrate that feast of love 
whicli the last commandment of Christ has enjoined on all His followers. 
The ])lace was an upper room, with a recess or balcony projecting over 
the street or court. The niglit was dark ; three weeks had not elai)sed 
since the Passover, and tlie moon only appeared as a faint crescent in 
the early part of the night.” 

9. Eutychus. This disci] de is not mentioned elsewhere. He was quite 
a young man {reaviai). 

sitting on the window^ — i.c. on the window seat. In the J^ast, windows 
were often only openinga in the walls, without glass or shutters. They 
were sometimes rendered secure by means of lattices. 
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geretur somno gravi, dispu- 
taiite diu Paulo, ductus 
somno cecidit de tertio cena- 
culo deorsum, et aublatus 
est inortuus. 

10. Ad quern cum desoen- 
disset Paulus, incubuit super 
eum ; et complexus dixit : 
Nolite turbari, aiiima enim 
ipsiua in ipso est. 


11. Ascendens autem 
frangens quepanem, et gus- 


deep sleep, (as Paul was long 
preaching,) by occasion of his sleep 
fell from the third loft down, and 
was taken up dead. 

10. To whom when Paul had 
gone down, he laid himself upon 
him ; and embracing him, said : 
Be not troubled, for his soul is in 
him. 

11. Then going up, and breaking 
bread and tasting, and having talked 


being oppressed. Lit. “being l)()nic down ” (/car He was 
gradually oveipowered by drowsiness, until, losing consciousness, he fell 
head foremost on tlie stone pavement of the courtyard. 

fell from the third lofty — i.e. from the third storey. 

Thus Ochoziaifell through the lattices of his upper chamber which he had in Samaria^ 

nd wa ick (4 Kings i . 2). 

taken up dead. Eiitychus was really dead. We can imagine the 
scene. All were eagerly listening to St Paul when a heavy thud was 
suddenly lieard, and those nearest to Eutychus raised the alarm. The 
men hurried down with torches to render what assistance they could, 
while the women remained terrified in tlie upper chamber and feared 
to hear the worst. Then some one returned witn the sad news, and the 
disciplevS at once began their lamentations, in true Oriental fashion. St 
Paul then went down, and having prayed, he raised the young man to 
life. 

10. he laid himself upon him. Jesus recalled the dead to life by a 
word of command, but St Paul, like Elias and Eliseus (see 3 Kings 
xvii. 21 ; 4 Kings iv. 34), stretched himself upon the dead man and 
invoked God. 

Be not troubled. Tlie disciples had immediately commenced the 
formal lamentations for the dead, customary among the Jews. 

11. going up. To reach the courtyard it was not necessary to pass 
through the house. An e.xterior staircase led from the upper chamber 
to tile garden or to the street. 

breaking bread. Tlie Greek has “ the bread,” i.e. the Holy Eucharist. 
The service wliich had been interrujitcd by tliis incident was now 
resumed. Wbat mingled feelings of awe and gratitude must have filled 
the souls of those communicants ! 

having talked. They spoke familiarly, the discourse being now 
finished. 

until daylight. The service liad lasted some hours, but the disciples 
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tans, satisque allocutas 
usque in lucem, sic profec- 
tus est. 

12. Adduxerunt autem 
puerum viventem, et conso- 
iati sunt non minime. 


a long time to them until daylight, 
80 he departed. 

12. And they brought the youth 
alive, and were not a little com- 
forted. 


were eager to profit by St Paul’s presence. This was his farewell visit 
to Troas, and, desiring to give them his final instructions and exhorla* 
tions, he evangelized in labour and .... in much watchings (2 Cor. 
xi. 27). 

12. they brought. The youth was able to walk. Note tlie contrast : 
the young man who had been taken up dead was now led up alive. 
Codex Bezse adds, “ as they were taking farewell.” 


ST PAUUS THIRD JOURNEY (mitinued). 
FROM TROAS TO MILETUS 


13. Nos autem asceiideiites 
navem, navigavimna in As- 
son, inde suscepturi Paulum : 
sic enim disi)Osuerat ipse per 
terram iter facturus. 


13. But we going aboard the ship, 
sailed to Assos, being there to take 
in Paul ; for so he had appointed, 
himself purposing to travel by land. 


13. we goijig aboard the ship. For a few hours St. Paul separated 
from his companions. Various reasons have been assigned — the 
passage round Capo Lecturn was rough, and he was not a good sailor, 
or he wished to enjoy solitude for awhile, or had some errand of 
charity to perform on his route. 

Some commentators think that St Paul had chartered a ship at Neapolis, with the 
agreement that it was to put into any port at which he desired to touch as far as Patara. 
Others reject this hypothesis, on the ground that it does not harmonize with the 
circumstances, since St Paul desired to reach Jerusalem as early as possible, and, conse- 
quently, if he had had the control of the course of the vessel, he would not have delayed 
for short poriods at certain ports, and passed over such an important city as Ephesus. 

.Assos. A seaport of Mysia, south of Troas, and opposite Lesbos. 
‘ ‘ The ship evidently stopped every evening. The reason lies in the 
wind, which in the .Aegean during the summer generally blows from 
the north, beginning at a very early hour in the morning ; in the late 
afternoon it dies away ; at sunset there is a dead calm ; and thereafter a 
gentle south wind arises and blows during the night. The start would 
be made before sunrise, and it would be necessary for all passengers to 
go on board soon after midnight, in order to be ready to sail with the 
first breath from the north” (Ramsay, St Paulj the Traveller and the 
Homan Citizen^ p. 293). 

by land. A Roman road connected Troas with Assos, a distance of 
twenty-four Roman miles. 
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14. Cura autera conve- 
nisset nos in Asson, assumpto 
eo, venimus Mitylenen. 


16. Et inde navigantcs, 
sequent! die venimus contra 
Chium, et alia appliciiimus 
Samum, et sequent! die 
venimus Miletum. 

16. Proposuerat enim ?au- 
lus transnavigare Ephesum, 
ne qua mora illi heret 
in Asia. Festinabat enim, 
si possibile sibi esset, ut 
diem Pentecostes faceret 
lerosolymis. 


14. And when he had met with 
us at Assos, we took him in and 
came to Milylene. 

15. And sailing thence, the day 
following we came over against 
Chios : and the next day we arrived 
at Samos : and the day following we 
came to Miletus. 

16. For Paul had determined to 
sail by Ephesus, lest ho should be 
stayed any time in Asia. For he 
hasted, if it were possible for him, 
to keep the day of Pentecost at 
Jerusalem. 


14. Mitylene. The capital (!ity of the east coast of Le^^ibos. It- was a 
day’s journey from Assos, and it had good anchorage. 

15. Chios. An island lying five miles off the mainland. The 
travellers steered their course along the strait between the island and 
the peninsula of Clazomeine in Lydia. On the way to Samos, St Paul 
and his companions sailed past Fqdiesus just about one year after the 
famous tumult of the silversmiths. 

Samos. This island lies off the coast of Asia Minor, a few miles below 
Ephesus, and opposite Prienc. 

The Textua Receptua, following certain ancient MSvS., has a variant reading: “we 
arrived at Samos, and tarried at Trogyllluin.” The Il.V. rejects this phrase, which is not 
found in A, B, C, B. If this reading be exact, then the shij) did not anchor for tlieniglit 
at Samos, hut in Trogyllium, “ the rocky extremity of the ridge of Mycale, on the Ionian 
coast, hetween which and the southern extremity of Samoa the channel is barely a mile 
wide” {Pulp. Comm. Acts, p. 146). 

Miletus. This city lay on the coast of Oaria, hence Homer refers to 
it as “ Carian Miletus,” It was a very famous city in ancient times, 
but in the first century a.p. its pro.sperity had declined. “ Vast ruins 
still mark the site of the ancient city, and speak with silent eloquence 
of its bygone importance.” To the Catholic it recalls the touching 
scene of Si Paul’s farewell to the ancients of Ejdiesus. 

16. had determined. On these words Alford (wlio favours the view 
that St Paul hired the shi])) writes : “ The expression (k^kpIk^i, 
determined) .... is ton subjectively strong to allow of our supposing 
that the apostle merely followed the previously determined course of a 
ship ill which he took a passage.” 

lest he should he stayed. The Greek reads, “ tliat it might not befall 
him to spend time in Asia.” The verb used {xpovorpi^eu) ganerally 
signifies “ to delay,” or “ to loiter.” 

he hasted. There were various reasons for thiis haste : — 
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(a) He wished to keep Pentecost in Jerusalem, where the Holy 

Spirit had first descended on the Church, and his 
attendance at the feast would propitiate the strict Jewish 
Christians. 

(b) He was anxious to hand over the aims collected by the 

Gentile brethren to the ancients of Jerusalem (see infra^ 
xxiv. 17 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-2 ; Rom. xv. 26). 

(c) He wished to profit by this opportunity of preaching to the 

numerous pilgrims in Jerusalem. 

(d) Tie could take this opportunity of refuting the calumnies of 

his enemies (see m/ra, xxL 21). 


ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY {eontinuedy 
HIS DISCOURSE TO THE ANCIENTS OF EPHESUS 

17. And sending from Miletus to 
Ephesus, he called the ancients of 
the church. 

18. And when they were come to 
him, and were together, he said to 
them : You know from the first 
day that I came into Asia, in what 

17. Miletus to Ejdiesus, A distance of thirty miles, consecpiently St 
Paul remained three or four days at Miletus. 

the aiicients. Lit. “ the presbyters,” i.e. priests {robs irp^a^vripovs). As 
Ephesus was a large city there were many presbyters. 

St Irenaiua affirms that they came “ from Ephesus and other neighbouring cities ’’ (A d 
iii, 14. 2). This statement harmonizes witfi St Paul’s reference to his manner of 
life “m Ana.” Spe.aking to the presbyters alone, we should have expected him to say 
Ephesus, but he api^eals to all his work in proconsular Asia. 

Timothy was afterwards the bishop of Ephesus, and in the epistle addressed to him 
we find St Paul charging him to watch over the purity of their doctrine (I Tim. i. 3-5), 
and to ordain priests ana deacons when necessary (1 Tim. lii.). 

18. he said to them. St Paul here, at the close of his three missionary 
journeys, delivers an “apologia pro vita sua.” The language of this 
discourse very closely resembles tliat of his epistles. This sliews that 
St Luke quoted St Paul’s discourse verbatim. Wc are justified in 
assuming that St Luke was with the aj)ostlc at this time. 

You know. A few MSS. add “brethren,” and it is most probably 
correct. 

There is a striking parallel to this discourse in that which Samuel addressed to the 
lu'aelites after the election of Saul (see 1 Kings xii. 2-5). 

in what manner. St Paul uses the same language on another 
occajsioii. Of. For our gospel hath not been uiito you in word only^ 


17. A Mileto autem mit- 
tens ephesum, vocavit ma- 
iores iiatu ecclesiie. 

18. Qui cum venissent ad 
cum, et simul essent, dixit 
eis : Vos scitis a prinia die, 
qua ingiessus sum in Asiam, 
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qualiter vobiscum per omne manner I have been with you for 
tempusTuerim, all the time, 

19. Serviens Domino cum 19, Serving the Lord with all 

«n<J. "‘h »«-i 

mihi aociderunt ex insidiis temptations which befell me by the 
ludseorum : conspiracies of the Jews : 

20. Quomodo nihil sub- 20. How I have kept back no- 

traxerim utiliiim quominuB that was prodtable to you, 

hut in power also, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much f ulness, as you 
know lohat mawuer of men we have been among you for your sokes 
(1 Theas. i. 5). 

19. serving the Lm'd. The Greek verb here (SouXcww) corre- 
sponds to the noun “slave,” and is frequently employed by St Paul {e.g. 

Rom. vii. 25, xii. 11, xvi. 18; 1 Thess. i. 9). This verb only occurs 

once in the gospels — in the subjoined text : You cannot serve (iovKtiftiv) 
God and mammon (St Matt. vi. 24 ; St Luke xvi. 13). 

humility. “Lowliness of mind” (R.V.). This is another favourite 
word with St Paul. 

Cf. With all humility and mildnesf, with patience, supporting one another in charity 
(Bph. iv. 2. See also Phil, ii, 3 ; Col, ii. 18, iil. 12). 

" lu heathen writers raneivo^ has almost always a bad meaning, ' grovelling,’ * abject.’ 
.... It was one great result of the life of Christ to raise ‘ humility ’ to its proper level : 
and, if not fresh coined for this purpose, the word Ta7reipo<l>poarvyrj now first becomes 
current through the Influence of Christian ethics ’’ (Lightfuot). 

with tears, A few MSS. insert “ many ” Schaff remarks that tears 
are mentioned three times in this discourse : — 

(a) tears of suffering and pain, verse 19. 

(ft) tears of pastoral solicitude, verse 31. 

(c) tears of natural affection and friendship, verse 37. 

The great love and sympathy among the first disciples was so conspicuous that, accord- 
ing to an ancient tradition, even their enemies exclaimed, “ See how these Christians love 
one another.” 

temptations. The Greek word {vtipaa pwv) may also mean “ trials,* and 
is so rendered in the R.V. 

" conspiracies. St Luke gives no details of these con^iracies, but, 
from the account of the tumult of the silversmiths of Ephesus, it is 
clear that the Jews were not well-disposed towards their Christian 
compatriots. 

This is one more incidental testimony that St Luke omits many details which it did 
not enter into his plan to record. “We cannot too often bear in mind tliat the book is 
not meant for a history of either one or the other apostle, but as a record of how the 
com se of the Gospel was guided according to Christ’s injunction, ‘ beginning at Jerusalem, 
and ending when an apostle had proclaimed Christ in the imperial capital ” (Lumby, 
Qrech Testament, in h. 1,). 

20. I have kept hack nothing, (ovUtv uireareiKdinyv.) The Greek verb 
IS used of the action of wrajiping up a thing in order to conceal it, and 
also of furling sails. Thence it came to he employed metaphorically 
for keeping back or cloaking the truth, as opposed to speaking out 
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annuntiar«>m vobis, et do- 
cerem voe publice, et per 
domos, 

21. Testificans Iiidseis, afc- 
que geiitilibus in Deiim pa3- 
nitentiam, et lidem in Do- 
miiium nostrum lesum Chri- 
staim. 

22. Et nunc ecce alligatus 
ego sj)mtu, vado in leru- 
salem : quae in ea ventura 
sintmilii, ignorans: 

23. Nisi^ quod Spiritus 
Sanctus per omnes civitates 
mihi protestatur, dicens : 


but have preached it to you, and 
taught you publicly, and from house 
to h^ouse, 

21. Testifying both to Jews and 
gentiles penance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

22. And now behold, being bound 
in the spirit, I go to Jerusalem: 
not knowing the things which shall 
befall me there : 

23. Save that the Holy Ghost in 
every city witnesseth to me, saying : 


boldly (fjLapTvpeo}). In verso 27 the .‘3ame verb is rendered “ I have not 
spared.” 

“ In Christianity there is no system of esoteric doctrine : there is one truth for all alike. 
But such simplicity was quite contrary to the religious ideas of the Ephesians. Myster- 
ies, open only to the initiated, abounded at that period ; and, as elsewhere, secrecy and 
esotericlsm were important elements in Ephesian superstition.” St Paul had boldly 
declared the Gospel of Christ, without any fear of the consequences to himself. 

that was profitable to you^ — i.e. the things pertaining to their salvation. 
.Thus St Paul writes to the Corinthians : As I also in all things please 
all meiij not seeking that which is profitable to my self y b^it to munyy that 
they may be saved (1 Cor. x. 33). 

publicly y and from house to house. For three months he had disputed 
with the Jews in the synagogue, and afterwards for two years he 
addressed both Jews and Gentiles in the school of Tyrannus. St John 
Chrysostom remarks that these words testify “ to exceeding toil, and 
great earnestness and endurance.” 

21. penance .... faith. These are the two great conditions of 
salvation. 

22. being hound in the sjdrit. He felt urged and constrained by an 
interior promptiim to go to Jerusalem. In this verse, by “ spirit ” we, 
must understand St Paul’s own spirit, but in the next verse the Holy 
Spirit is mentioned. 

This urgent desire to visit .Jerusalem was, however, undoubtedly due to the interior 
inspiration of the Holy Sx)irit, whose inward action was confirmed by the prophetic 
warnings which St Paul received in the various cities through which he passed. 

not knowing the thingSy—i.e. not knowing them in detail. Like other 
men, the apostles were guided by the providence of God. 

23. the Holy Ghost in every city witnessethy etc. Certain revelations 
had evidently been made previous to the prophecy of Agabus (see 
xxi. 11), but St Luke does not record how they were communicated 
to St Paul. The words in every city seem to point to revelations made 
by the Christian “prophets ” of the different churches. 

to me. Some MSS. omit these wosds, but they have the support of 
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[cH. XX. 24. 


quoniam vincula, et tribula- that bands and afflictions wait for 
tiones lemolymis me ma- Jerusalem. 

c ^ t 24. But I fear none of these 

vcreor; nec facio aiiimam things, neither do I count my life 

meam pretiosiorem quam more prccious than myselt, BO that 

me, dummodo coiisummcm j Consummate my course and 

cursiim meum, et niini- ^ -.••ix 

sterium verbi, quod accept the ministry Of the word which I 

received from the Lord Jesus, to 

A, B, C, D, E, and of many cursives and versions. The phrase sliews 
that in each city in succession St Paul himself received warnings of 
future tribulations. 

bands .... afflictions. These two words are joined together in one 
of St PaiiPs epistles. Cf. Some out of contention preach Christ not 
sincerely^ supposing that they raise affliction to my hands (Phil. i. 17). 

St Paul anticipated difficulties from the Jews of Jerusalem. Cf. I beseech you therefore 
brethren, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and by the chanty of the Holy Ghost, that you 
heljyme in your prayers for rne to God. That 1 may be delivered from the unbelievers that 
are in Judea, and, that the oblation of my service may be acceptable in Jerusalem to the 
saints (Horn, xv, 30-31). 

It was unlawful to bind a Roman citizen, but St Paul, tho prisoner of Christ, experienced 
this ignominy at the hands of the Romans (see Eph. iv. 1 ; Philemon 9 ; 2 Tim. i. 8). In 
his last captivity, St Paul was fettered like a common malefactor. 

24. But I fear ^ etc. The Greek MSS. give two variant readings, both 
well supported. The one has “account” (Vulgate, “things”) in the 
accusative as the object of “make”: the other has the genitive of 
“account,” and “my life” stands as the object of “hold.” The two 
readings run thus ; 

I. But I hold not my life of IT. But I make account of 
any account as dear unto myself, nothing, nor do I hold my life 
so that I may accomplish my dear to myself, so that, etc. 
course. 

Tischendorf and the RV. prefer the first rendering. 

St Paul exju'esses the same sentiment in liis ej)istle to the Philippians : 
So now also shall Christ he magnified in my hody^ whether it he hy life^ or hy 
death. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain (i. 20-21). 

Some MSS. add “with joy” (pera x«P«^) “course,” but the 
phrase is not found in A, B, D, nor in the Vulgata 

my course. St Paul trecpiently uses this metaphor. 

Cf. Know you not that they that run in the race, all run indeed, but one receiveth the 
prize ? So rim that you may obtain (1 Cor. ix. 24. See also Gal. v. 7 ; Phil. iii. 13 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 7). 

and the ministry, etc. This was the duty of testifying the Gospel of 
the grace of God, St Paul often dwells upon the fact that his mission 
was a personal call from Christ. Cf. I give him ihanhs who hath 
strengthened me, even to Christ Jesus our Lord, for that he hath counted me 
faithful^ putting me in the ministry (1 Tim. i. 12). 
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a Domino lesii, testificari 
Evangel ium gratije Dei. 

25. Et nuiic ecce ego scio 
quia am pi ins non vid( Intis 
faciem meam vos omnes, per 
quos traiisivi prsedicaiis 
regnum Dei. 

26. Quapropter con tester 
VOS liodierna die, quia niun- 
dus sum a sanguine omnium. 

27. Non enim subterfugi, 
quominus annuritiarem om- 
ne consilium Dei vobis. 

28. Attendite vobis, et 


testify the gospel of the grace of 

Grod. 

25. And now behold 1 know that 
all you, among whom I have gone 
preaching the kingdom of God, shall 
see my face no more. 

26. Wherefore I take you to 
witness this day, that I am clear 
from the blood of all men. 

27. For I have not spared to 
declare unto you all the counsel of 
God. 

28. Take heed to yourselves, and 


St Paul received his commiBsion to preach the Gospel when he was converted, and 
God then revealed both to Ananias and St ]*aul that sufferings awaited the latter. 

of the grace of God. Mercy is the dominant note of the Gospel 
message. 

25. I hum that all youy etc. “ The apostle speaks here from a human 
point of view, and we must not comlnae that he did not revisit Asia. 
The apostles never had a clear knowledge of the future, but, lik(*. 
ourselves, they remained in uncertainty as regards the morrow” 
(Mgr. le Camus, in h. L). 

St Paul may have returned to Ephesus, since he had the intention of visiting Philemon, 
who was dwelling at (\)]os8a3, Mluch w^as not far from Ephesus (See Philemon 2‘2). 
Some commentators lay special stress on the “ all,” as though St Paul intended to signify 
that some would bo dead and others scattered when next he visited their city. 

among whom, I have go7ie, et.c. St Paul here refers to his ministry in 
the different (cities of Asia. 

of God. T1ioh(^ words are not found in A, E, C. In the gospeds 
the Church of Christ is sometimes referrinl to sim])ly as the kingdom. 
Cf. And Jesus went ahont all Galilee., teaching in their sijnagogues^ and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom (St Matt. iv. 23. See also St Matt, 
ix. 35). 

26. clear. Perliaps there is a reference to the words found in 
Ezechiel ; If thou dost not speak to warn the wicked man from his way : 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity., hut I will require his blood 
at thy hand (xxxiii. 8). As St Paul had taught them the truths of 
salvation, he would not be held responsible if they failed to attain to 
eternal life. 

27. I 'or I have not, etc. In this verse St Paul repeats the assertion 
of verse 20. 

28. Take heed to yourselves. This expression, which is peculiar to 
St Luke, occurs several times in the Acts (see v. 35, viii. 6), and in the 
third gospel in ch. xii. 1, xvii. 3, xxi. 34. It is not so much a 
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universe gregi, in quo vos 
Spiiitus Banctus posuit epi* 
scopes regere ecclesiam Dei, 


to the whole flock, wherein the 
Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, 
to rule the church of God, which 


warning against some clanger as an exhortation to vigilance and circum- 
^ection, whibh we often render in English by “look to yourselves,” 
ot Paul now more particularly addresses the presbyters themselves. 

to the whole flock^ — i.e. to the special portion of tlie flock committed to 
their care, not the entire Church, as in Christ’s charge to St Peter, nor 
all the Gentile converts, the care of which devolved upon St Paul. 

the Holy Ghost hath •placed. The call to the priesthood and the grace 
of the Sacrament of Holy Orders are the special work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

St Paul, speakiTigof the office of the high-priest, says : Neither doth any mmn take the 
honour to himself, hut he that is called by God, as Aaron was (Heh. v. 4. See also 1 Cor, xii,). 
This is another of the many references in the Acts to the Divinity and Personality of God 
the Holy Ghost. (See v. 3, viii. 29, xiil. 2, 4.) 

bishops. There may have been “ bishops ” in the modern acceptation 
of the term present at Miletus, and St Ireiiyeus speaks of St Paul 
addressing “ bishops and priests who were from Ephesus and the other 
adjoining cities” (iii. 14). 

to rule. Better, “ to tend ” (iroifiaiyeir)^ as a sheidierd tends his flock. 
The metaphor of a flock is ap})lied to the Church by our Lord Himself. 
Cf. There shall be onefold and one shepherd (St John x. 16). 

the church of God. Codices A, D, E, and the Coptic, Armenian, and 
Syrian Versions read “of the Lord,” but the phrase “of God” is found 
in the two most ancient Codices, and B, and in the Vulgate, and this 
reading is accepted by Kiiabenl)auer, le Camus, Bengel, Holt, Alford, 
Wordsworth, and many others. Tischendorf, Meyer, Grotius, Lange, 
etc., prefer the reiiding “of the Lord.” 

The reasons for accepting the reading of the Vulgate are as follows : — 

(а) It has excellent manuscript authority. 

(б) It is in accordance with St Paul’s language, for he refers 

thirteen times in his epistles to the “church of God,” but 
not once do we find the expression “the church of the 
Lord.” 

(c) There is no reason for rejecting the phrase “the blood of 

God,” since this expreasion is found in the writings of St 
Ignatius {Epis. ad Eph., 1, Tertullian, ad Uxor., ii. 3), and 
01 several other Fathers of the Church, notably Origen, St 
Athanasius, St Basil, St Ambrose. 

(d) There can be no reason assigned why, in this passage, a 

copyist should have have changed “Lord” into “God,” 
whereas it is not difiicult to conceive that “ Lord ” might 
have been substituted for “ God,” as being apparently more 
in agreement with the context, which refers manifestly to 
the blood of Christ, 
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on. XX. 29-32.] 


he hath purchased with his own 
blood. 

29. I know that after my depar- 
ture ravening wolves will enter in 
among you, not sparing the flock. 

30. And of your own selves shall 
arise men speaking perverse tilings, 
to draw away disciples after them. 

31. Therefore watch, keeping in 
memory, that for three years I 
ceased not with tears to admonish 
every one of you night and day. 

32. And now I commend you to 
God and to the word of his grace, 

purchased. The Greek verb here used {TTepnroUu) signifies “ to acquire 
possession of,” “ to obtain for oneself.” 

29. after my departure, In classical Greek, this word 

usually signifies “arrival,” but it is sometimes found, as here, in tlie 
sense of “ departure.” The departure from one place supposes the 
arrival at another. St Paul is not speaking of his death, but of his 
leaving them. 

ravening wolves. St Paul’s prediction was verified when judaizers 
and false teachers troubled the peace of the churches of Asia, and 
m^ade shipwreck concerning the faith. Keferences to false teachers in the 
epistles : — 

(a) Some rejecting have made shipwreck concerning the faith. Of whom is Hymsneus 
and Alexander whom 1 have delivered up to Satan, that they may learn not to blaspheme 
(1 Tiro. i. lfl-2()). 

(b) Their speech spreadeth like a canker ; of whom are Hymeneas and Philetus. Who 
have erred from the truth, saying that the resurrection is past already, and have sub- 
verted the faith of some (2 Tim. ii. 17-18). 

(u) IHotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence among them, doth not receive us 
(3 St John 9). 

30. perverse things. Truths distorted and falsified. 

disciples. Better, “the disciples,” i.e. of Christ. 

31. every one of you. St Paul admonished both pul dicly and privately ; 
he watched over the clerg}" and the laity. 

7iight and day. Following a Hebrew idiom, “night” is mentioned 
first, possibly because they calculated their days from sunset, when the 
darkness sets in. Like his Divine Ma.ster, who instructed Nicodcmus 
hy nighty St Paul spent, the hours of night in instructing disciples. The 
assembly of the brethren at Troas was prolonged until midnight. 

32. the word of his grace. Those divine gracious words by which God 
comforts, enlightens, and strength en.s His children, and whi(;h He has 
deigned to reveal to them in His Go.spel, which is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that helieveth (Rom. i, 1 6). 


quam acquisivit sanguine 
suo. 

29. Ego scio quoniam in* 
trabunt post discessionem 
meam lupi rapaces in vos, 
non parcentes gregi. 

30. Et ex vobis ipsis ex- 
surgerit viri loqueiites per- 
versa, ut abducant discipulos 
post se. 

31. Propter quod vigilate 
memoiia retinentes quo- 
.niam per trieniiium nocte et 
die non cessavi, cum lacry- 
mis moneiis unumquemque 
vestrum. 

32. Et nunc cumiiiendo 
VOS Deo, et verbo gratiae 
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ipsius, qui potens est oedifi- 
care, et dare hereditatem in 
sanctificatis oiniiibus. 

33. Argentum, et aurum, 
aut vestem nullius concupivi, 
sicut 

84. Ipsi scitis : quoniain 
ad ea, qiise mihi opus erant, 
et his, qui mecurri sunt, 
ministravcrunt manus istce. 

35. Omnia ostendi vobis, 
quoniam sic laborantes, 


who is able to build up, and to 
give an inheritance among all the 
sanctified. 

33. 1 have not coveted any man’s 
silver, gold, or apparel, as 

34. You yourselves know : for 
such things as were needful for me 
and them that are with me, these 
hands have furnished. 

35. I have shewed you all things, 
how that so labouring you ought to 


an inheritance. Lit. “ a share apportioned by lot ” (K\T]poi'ojuiay). 

all the sanctified. Wlien we enter into possession of our inherit- 
ance, we, and those with whom we enjoy it, shall have been purified 
“m the blood of the Lamhfi Meanwnile we have to work out our 
salvation and weave our robe of holiness by accpiiring the Christian 
virtiies. 

33. I have not coveted^ etc. As at Thessalonica and Corinth, so St 
Paul, when evangelizing at Epliesus, carefully avoided living on the alms 
of the faithful, to which, iievertlieless, he was justly entitled. 

We have numerous proofs of this in the epistles, e.g. — For 1 uek not the things that 
are yours hut you (2 Cor. xii, 14. See also 2 Cor. xi. 7 ; 1 Cor. ix, 18 ; 1 Thess. li. 9). 

silver, gold .... ap'parel. 'Idiese are the three typical classes of 
Oriental wealth. Thus, in the history of the Macliabees, we read that 
Jonathan, the son of Mathathias, took gold and silver and raiment, arid 
many other pi' esents, and went to the king to Ptolemais, and he found favour 
in his sight (1 Mach. xi. 24). Ephesus was famous for the manu- 
facturing of costly textile fabrics. 

34. such things as were needful, etc. In the Greek this ])assage runs 
thus : “You yourselves know that unto my necessities and to them that 
were with me these hands have ministeredj’^ It has been suggested that 
as Timothy, who was St PauFs constant companion, was often ill, the 
apostle had to provide for him. 

Cf. Do not still drink water ; but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and thy 
frequent infirmities (1 Tim. v, 23). 

these hands have f urnished. As the apostle uttered these words, he 
shewed them his hands, hardened by daily toil. 

On thi.s verse Kackham remarks ; “ St Paul has now come to the last and most 
delicate subject of defence : like Samuel, he appeals to the intejirlty of his private life. 
This had been marked by a self-denial which exceeded the highest demand of the ordinary 
standards of honesty. But in this self-restraint he had given a living example, like the 
washing of the disciples’ feet by the Lord. And this lesson was especially needed at 
Ephesus, where priestly office and spiritual power were viewed as the stepping-stones to 
worldly wealth, where many of the converts had themselves by these means gained large 
sums (xix. 19), and where the special duty of the presbyters of the Ephesian Gerousla was 
to protect and manage the vast sums dexjosited iu the temple of Artemis ” (AcCa of the 
Apostles, p. 396), 
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oportet siiscipere infirmos, 
ac meminisse verbi Domini 
IftBii, quoniara ipse dixit: 
Beatius est niagis dare, 
quam accipere. 

36. Et cum haec dixisset, 
positis genibus suis oravit 
cum omnibus illis. 

37. Magnus autem fletus 
factus est omnium : et j)ro- 
cumbentes super collurn 
Pauli, osculabantur eum, 


support the weak, arid to remember 
the word of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said : It is a more blessed thing to 
give, rather than to receive. 

36. And when he had said these 
tilings, kneeling down he prayed 
with them all. 

37. And there was much weep- 
ing among them all ; and falling 
on the neck of Paul, they kissed 
him. 


35. to siijjport the weak. This passage has been explained in ditfereiit 
senses, — as I’ef erring to those who are weak in faith, to those wdio are 
troulded in mind, to the poor, or to tlie physically infirm. The context, 
however, favours the view that St Paul referred to tlic ])oor, since he 
exhorts his hearers to hely) the weak by “so labouring” (ovtu KowiMyras), 
and the verb used refers to hard manual labour. 

to remember. This shews that the maxim w'as well known to the 
disci ])les in Asia. 

the word of the Lord Jesus. This is one of the sayings of our 
Saviour wLich the gospels do not record. It is also quoted in the 
writings of St Clement of Rome and in tlie Apostolic Constitutions. 
Many sayings of Christ which are now lost must have been current 
among the early Christians. 

how he said. Better, “ that lie himself said ” (Hn avrhs elTre). 

It is a more blessed thing j etc. Commentators explain this passage 
thus : — It is more blessed to give favours than to receive them, because 
Cod rewards tliose who assist their fellows spiritually or corporally, 
hence the donor receives the greatest yirofit. 

36. when he had said these things. St Luke only gives us a 
summary of St Paul’s speech, wdiich, as it stands in the Acts, would 
not have taken more than five minutes to deliver. Consequently 
the words *‘Hhese things” embrace more than the brief outline we 
possess. 

kneeling doion. Among the Jew’s it was usual to stand w hen praying, 
especially wdien giving thanks to Cod. Thus we j-eatl tliat the Idiarisee 
stood and prayed^ and our Lord says: When yon shall stand to pray^ 
forgive if you have aught against any man. But prayer of petition, 
and especially of humiliation, w’as offered kneeling, or even prostrate on 
the ground. As this wuxs a peculiarly solemn occasiem, St Paul knelt 
with the brethren, as he did when bidding farewell to the Christians of 
Tyre (see xxi. 5). 

37. falling on the neck of Paul, An Oriental custom. 
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88, Dolcntes maxime in 
verbo, quod dixerat, quoniam 
amplius faciem eius non 
essent visuri. Et deduce- 
bant eum ad navem. 


38. Being grieved most of all for 
the word which he had said,, that 
they should see his face no more. 
And they brought him on his way 
to the ship. 


hissed him. All the disciples “were kissing” (#c«t60/aouv) him 
affectionately in turn. Sadly tiiey parted from their beloved fatner in 
Christ. 

38. should see. The verb (decoptit^) in the original often signifies “ to 

f aze with a fixed, interested look, as men gaze upon a spectacle.” St 
iiike thus expresses how the ancients and the brethren looked upon St 
Paul. 

And they brought him,, etc. The harbour was some few miles fn)rii 
the city. For the custom of escorting a traveller some part of the 
journey see Acts xv. 3, xxi. 5. 


ClIAFTEtt XXI 


ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNEY {continued), 
FROM MILETUS TO TYRE 


1. Cum autem factum 
esset ut navigaremiis ab- 
stract! ab eis, recto cursu 
venimuB Goum, et sequent! 
die Rhodum, et inde Pata- 
ram. 


1. And when it came to pass that 
being parted from them we set sail, 
we came with a straight course 
to Coos, and the day following 
to Rhodes, and from thence to 
Patara. 


1. being farted. The Greek verb employed (iiroo-iracr^eVras) denotes 
a painful separation. St John Chrysostom remarks that St Luke 
“ shows the violence of the parting by saying, “ Having torn ourselves 
away.” St Paul and his companions j)arted with great regret from the 
ancients of Ephesus (“ Non sine desiderio magno,” — Bengel). 

we set sail. The “ we ” included St Paul, St Luke, Trophimus (verse 
29), and Aristarchus. 

Timothy probably returned with tlie ancients to Ephesus. He was there while St 
Paul was in Macedonia. Cf. As I desired thee to remain at Ephems when 1 went into 
Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3). 

with a straight course. See Annot. on xvi. 11. 

Coos, A small island off the coast of Asia Minor, now known as 
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2. Et cum invenissemus 
navem transfretaiitem in 
Fhoeiiicen, ascendentes navi- 
gavimus. 

8. Cum apparuissemiis 
autem Cypro, relinquentes 
earn ad sinistram, navigavi- 
mus in Syriam, et venimua 
Tynim : ibi eiiim navis ex- 
positura erat onus. 

4 . Inventis autem disci- 


2. And when we had found a 
ship sailing over to Phenice, we 
went aboard and set forth. 

3. And when we had discovered 
Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, 
we sailed into Syria, and came to 
Tyre; for there the ship was to 
unlade her burden. 

4. And finding disciples, we 


Stancliio. It is about forty miles south of Miletus, and the voyage in 
fair weather would take six hoiiivs. 

Rhodes. An important mountainous island, lying south-west of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor, and opposite Caria and Lycia. 

Patara. The ancient port of Xanthus, situated on the southern co£U3t 
of Lycia. 

2. when we had found a ship. They now exchanged the coasting 
vessel, in which they had voyaged from Troas, for a merchant ship 
which would take them direct to Tyre. 

Phenice. See Annot. on xi. 19. This district is also mentioned in 
ch. XV. 3. 

Z. when we had discovered Cyprus. {ava<l>w4vTis.) Lit. “having been 
shewn” Cyprus. St Luke uses the correct nautical term for sighting 
land. 

on the left hand. They sailed southward, which ])roves that the 
weather was fine and the wind favourable. In bad weather, ships 
passed between Cyprus and the maiidand of Asia Minor (see infra^ 
xxvii. 4), which was a much longer route. 

The direct course from Patara to Tyre was about 450 Roman miles. Sailing at the 
rate of 125 miles every twenty-four hours, the voyage would take about four days. 

Syria. The strip of country between Cilicia and Egypt, comprising 
Phamicia and Palestine, which together formed the Koman province of 
Syria. 

' came to. Lit. “ put into ” 

Tyre. An ancient seaport of Phoenicia, celebrated for its cedar wood 
and dyes. It was very flourishing in the days of Solomon, but when 
St Paul visited the city its glory was eclipsed by the cities of Antioch 
and Cesarea. 

4 . And. Better, “ But ” (5e) while the vessel was unlading, St Paul 
sought out the disciples. 

finding disciples. The Greek verb signifies “having sought out the 
disciples ” {kpfvp6vri^ Se rovs iia9r]ras). As the Jews on disembarking at 
a port always sought out their compatriots, so now St Paul and his 
companions sought h^r the Jewish converts. They were probably of 
the lower classes and not numerous, hence it was necessary to seek for 
them. 

BK. I* 


25 
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THB ACTS OF THK APOSTLES 


[CH. XXI. 5, 6. 


pulis, mansimus ibi diebus 
septem : qui Paulo dioebant 

i »er Spiritum ne ascenderet 
erosolymam. 

5. Et expletis diebus pro- 
fecti ibamus, deducentibus 
nos omnibus cum uxoribus, et 
filiis usque foras civitatem : 
et positis gonibus in littore, 
ora vim us. 

6. Et cum valefecissemus 
invicem, asceiidimus navem : 
illi autem redieruiit in sua. 


tarried there seven days: who said 
to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem. 

5. And the days being expired, 
departing we went forward, they all 
bringing us on our way, with their 
wives and children, till we were out 
of the city : and we kneeled down 
on the shore, and we prayed. 

6. And when we had bid one 
another farewell, we took ship ; and 
they returned home. 


St Paul had passed through this district after his conversion, in company with Barnabas 
(svpra, XV. 3 and 41). Also at an earlier date, wlien the persecution arose on account of 
St Stephen, some of the brethren went alumt an far as Phenice (xi. 19), consequently there 
were both Jewish and Gentile converts in this region. (vSee xi. 19-23.) 

seven days. The time to unlade the vessel and to take in a fresh 
cargo. St Paul was thus able to spend one Sal>l)ath-(lay witli the 
brethren. 

who said to Paul, etc. This confirms what is recorded in ch. xx. 23. 
The revelations coiiceriiiug the trials awaiting St Paul in Jerusalem 
were not made directly to him, hut t]»rough various pro])het8 of the 
Christian c hiircli es. 

that he should not go. Tlie Holy Spirit revealed to them the danger, 
and they judged that the a]>(),st.le should avoid it. St Paul, however, 
knew by the same Spirit tliat it was God’s will that he should go up to 
the holy city ; hence, like, his Divine Master, he steadfastly set his face to 
go to Jerusalem, (St Luke ix. 51). In a vision which was granted to 
the apostle in Jerusalem, our Lord shewed His approval of the step 
taken by St Paul (see infra, xxiii. 11). 

5. the days being expired. The.se, words evidently refer to the com- 
pleting of a period of time, i.e. of the seven days spent in Tyre. 

departing we loent forward. Better, “having gone forth, we were 
going on our way” liropfv6,utda). St Luke represents the 

little band wending its way to the beach. 

they all. This confirms the inference that the disciples of Tyre were 
not very numerous, otherwise all would not have accompanied. 

wives and children. This is the first definite allusion to whole 
families, including children, having been counted among the Christian 
converts, although from tbe references to the conversion of whole house- 
holds (see supra, xvi. lb uiid 33) we might infer this to be the case. 

kneeled down on the shore. The Jews often resorted for prayer to the 
riverside or the seaside, and they built oratories on such sites (see Annot. 
on xvi. 13). There was nothing unnsual in their praying thus in public. 

6 . we took ship. This was the last stage of their sea journey. 
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7. Kos vero navigatione 
ex})leta a Tyro desceiidimiiH 
Ptolemaidam ; et salutatis 
fratribus, niaiisiraus die iina 
apud illos. 


7. But we having finished the 
voyage by sea, from Tyre came 
down to Ptolemais: and saluting 
the brethren we abode one day with 
them. 


7. Ptoleimds. A town known as Acclio to the Israelites (see Judg. 
i. 31). The tribe of Aser were niiable to snbdiie it. It w'as named 
Ptolemais after one of the kings of Egypt, but the more modern name 
is Acre. As a sea])ort it was suj)ei‘seaed by Ccsarea, which was about 
forty-four miles further south. 

the brethren. Th(*.y w('r(^ i>rol)al)ly those who had been converted by 
the ministry of Philip the (Icacoii, who evangelized in this district. 


ST PAUL’S THIRD JOURNP^Y {continued). 

PROPHECY OF AGABUS. ST PAUL LEAVES 
CESAREA FOR JERUSALEM 


8. Alia autem die profccti, 
veniraus Ca^saream. Et in- 
tiante.s doniiim Philippi 
evangelistaj, qui erat unus 
de septem, manHinius apud 
euni. 


8. And the next day departing, 
wo came to Cesarca. And entering 
into the house of Pliilip the evan- 
gelist, who was one of the seven, we 
abode with him. 


8. '\re came to Cesarea. A good road joined the two seaports. The 
T.R,, instead of “we,” has “those of Paul’s c.onij)any,” hut this insertion 
was probably due to the passage being chosen foi- public, reading in the 
Church, and this phrase rendered the narrative iiioit* intelligible to the 
hearers. 

For Aniiot. on Cosarea, see ch. viii. 40. Tliis waB St Paul’s third recorded visit to 
Cesarea. (Sec ix. 30 and xviii. 22.) The next time he visited this seai)ort he was a 
prisoner (see xxiii. 28), when he dwelt there two years. 

Philip the evangelist. St Paul may have met Philip on his earlier 
visits to Cesarea. Philip, one of the seven deacons (see siqma, vi. 5), was 
the first to evangelize the Samaritans. 

By an “ evangelist” we must miderstand not a writer of a gospel as we now restrict 
the term, but an itinerant preacher of the Gospel. St Paul speaks of the oftlce and work 
of the Evangelists as follows:— And he gave some apostles^ and some ^iropheh, and other 
some evangelists, and other some jmstors and doctors, for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the ivork of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ (Eplies. iv. 11-12). He also 
exhoris Timotliy to do the work of an evawjelist (2 Tim. iv. 5). 

vt'e abode with him. During this time St Luke doubtless learned from 
Philip the deacon many incidents which are related in the earlier 
sections of the Acts. 
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9. Huic autem erant qua- 
tuor fill® virgines prophe- 
tantes. 

to. Et cum morarcmur 
per dies aliquot, supervenit 
quidam a Iud®a proplieta, 
nomine Agabus. 

11. Is cum venisset ad 
nos, tulit zoriam Pauli : et 
alligaiis sibi pedes, et manus 
dixit : H®c dicit Spiritus 
Sauclus: Virum, cuius est 
zona h®c, sic alligabunt in 
lerusalem Iuda?i, et tradent 
in manus gentium. 

12, Quod cum audissemus, 
rogabainus nos, et qui loci 
illuis erant, ne asceaderet 
lerosolymam. 


9. And he had four daughters 
virgins, who did prophesy. 

10. And as we tarried there for 
some days, there came from Judea 
a certain propliet, named Agabus. 

11. Who when he was come to 
us, took Paul’s girdle, and binding 
his own feet and hands, he said: 
Thus saith the Holy Ghost: The 
man whose girdle this is, the Jews 
shall bind in this manner in Jeru- 
salem, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the gentiles. 

12. Which when we had heard, 
both we and they that are of that 
place, desired him that he would 
not go up to Jerusalem. 


9. four daughters virgins. Both virgms and widows in the early 
Church often consecrated tliemsclves to the service of God. 

10 . some days. As St I’aul was so near Jerusalem, he could remain 
for a few days at CcGarea, and still be in time to celebrate the Feast of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem. 

Agabus. He is undoubtedly the same jirophet spoken of in ch. xi. 28. 
The name, office, and place of residence are ident ical. 

11. Paul’s girdle. The long flowing tunic of the Oriental was held 
up by a' girdle, which also served as a purse. This was taken off when 
resting (see xii. 8). 

his own feet. Agabus’ own hands and feet, not St Paul’s. 

Thus saith the Holy Ghost, In the Old Testament the prophets 
usually prefaced their predictions with the words, Thus saith the 
Lord, 

The man whose girdle^ etc. Agabus, like the prophets of the Old 
Testament, had recourse to symbmic acts. Thus Jeremias hid his girdle 
in a rock and left it there till it rotted, as a sign that God would cause 
the pride of Jerusalem to rot (Jerem. xiii. 6-9). 

the Jews shall bind. We are not told that the Jews actually bound 
St Paul, but they delivered him up to the Romans who bound him (see 
verse 33). 

12. both we and they that are of that place. St Paul’s companions 
and the Christians of Cesarea alike tried to dissuade him from going to 
Jerusalem. Philip, Cornelius, and his friends would be among those 
“ qf that place.” 
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13. Tuno respondit Paulus, 
et dixit : Quid lacitis flentes, 
et affligentes cor meum ? Ego 
enira non solum alligari, sed 
et mori in lerusalem paratus 
sum, propter nomeii Domini 
lesii. 

14. Et cum ei suadere non 
posaemus, qnicvirnus, di- 
centes ; Domini voluntas 
fiat. 

15. Post dies autern istos 
prseparati, ascendebamus in 
lerusalern. 

16. Vonerunt autem et ex 
discipulis a Caesarea nobis- 
cuni, adducentes aecum apiid 
quern hospitaremur Mnason- 


13. Then Paul answered, and 
said: What do you mean weeping 
and afflicting my heart? For I 
am ready not only to be bound, but 
to die also in Jerusalem, for the 
name oi the Lord Jesus. 

14. And when we could not per- 
suade him, we ceased, saying: The 
will of the Lord be done. 

15. And after those days, being 
prepared, we went up to Jerusalem. 

16. And there went also with us 
some of the disciples from Cesarea, 
bringing with them one Mnasoii, a 


13. JVliat do you mean ? Lit. “ wliat do ye ? ” The same idiom 
occurs in St Mark’s gospel, IVhat do you Loosing the colt ? (xi. 5). 

I am ready . ... to die. The brave soldier of Christ was ready to lay 
down his life for his Lord. But the end was not yet at hand, his course 
was not yet ac(H)mpli.shed, nor was it to end in Jerusalem. Wlien, later, 
St Paul was a prisoner in Rome, as he looked forward to his approaching 
martyrdom, he ex])resse8 the same generous disposition of sonL Ci. 
For I am now ready to he sacrificed^ and the time of my dissolution is at 
hand (2 Tim. iv. C). 

14. The will of the Lord be done. The petitions of the Lord’s prayer 
were familiar to the discipl(‘.s. 

15. being prejjared. Tlie MSS. vary here, but the best supported read- 
ing is “having packed our baggage” (iTricrKfvafrdjuei'oi), which is found in 
A, B, E, G, and numerous cursives. The Vulgate gives the same sense, 
and St John Chrysostom also gives “having received the supplies 
necessary for our journey” {Hom.y xiv.). Tliey would form a large 
caravan, and as they had the aliris of the converts, Gentile beasts of burden 
had to be employed, 

16. some of the disciples. The Greek reads simply “ of the disciples,* 
and omits “some.’^ 

bringing with them, etc. Some commentators render this verse thus : 
“ Bringing (sc. “ us ”) to Mnason, witli whom we should lodge.” Either 
of tliese readings is justified by the Greek, but the first is more 
generally accepted. 

The Bezftn text favours this view. It runs thus : “ These (i.e. the brethren of Cesarea) 
brought with us those with whom we should lodge, and we came to a certain village and 
wore (lodged) with Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, and departing we came to 
Jenisalom.” Hence some commentators infer that as the Journey from Cesarea to 
Jerusalem, a distance of about seventy miles, took two days to perform, the brethren 
brought Mnason with them, because his bouse was in a village on- the road, and there the 
party could receive hospitality for the night. Most commentators, however, think that 
Mnason dwelt In Jerusalem, and on this subject Eilicott remarks ; “ This arrangemeiit 
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eiD quenidam Gyprium, anti- 
qiumi discipulum. 

17. Et cum vonissemua 
lerosolymam, libcntor ex- 
cepennit nos frat]-es. 


Cyprian, an old disciple, with whom 
we should loclp:e. 

17. And when we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren received us 
gladly. 


seems to have ]>et'n iiiufle a.s the best course that could be taken to miuiniise the ineviuible 
danger to wliich t)ie ajKistle oa.s exposing himself. In that house, at least, he might be 
sure of personal safety, and the men from (.icsarea would form a kind of escort as he 
weJit to and fro in the city ” {Comm., li. 1., ]>. 147). 

an old dinaple. Not au aged disciple, but one who bad accepted the 
Gospel when the Cliurcli was founded at Pentecost ; he may liave been 
a disci])le oi‘ Cliiist and have known Him personally. 

17. we 'Were come to Jerusalem, This was St J^aul’s fifth visit since his 
conversion. He ]U()1»ably niade it circa a.D. 58, on the eve of the Feast 
of Pentecost. 

the brethren. Those who had ga.th(‘red to greet the travellers. St 
Paul saw St James the bishop of Jerusalem and the ancients on the 
following day. 


ST PAUL’S KECEPTrON AT JERUSALEM 
BY THE CHURCH 


18. Sequeiiti auteni die 
introihat Paul us nobisciim 
ad lacobuiii, oniuesque col- 
lecti sunt seniores. 

19. Quos cum salutasset, 
narrabat per singula, quai 


18. And the day following Paul 
went in with ns unto James; and 
all the ancients were assembled. 

19. Whom when he had saluted, 
he related particularly what things 


18. the day folloicing. From St Paul’s determination to reaidi 
Jerusalem for the feast, we may infer that this recej>tion by tlie Cliiircdi 
took place either on the day bedbre Pentecost or on the feast. 

with us. With those who had accom]>aiiied him from Cesarea ; hence 
St Luke was jiresent at this gathering, as well as the delegates witli the 
contributions from the Gentile churches. 

unto James. See An not. on xii. 17. No other apostles appear to 
have been present. This incident hap])ened about twenty -five years 
after the Ascension, and they Avere now scattered in different parts of 
the world, and some liad already sealed their testimony with their 
blood. 

all the ancients. The presence of St James the apostle, bishop of 
Jerusalem, and Cf all his pri(‘sl,s, constituted a formal gathering of the 
pastors of the Church. The faitkful were not present on this occasion. 

19. wheit, he had saluted. When he had given the customary kiss of 
peace. Cf. Salute 07ie another 'with a holy kiss (1 Cor. xvi. 20). In the 
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Dens fecisset in Oentibiis 
per miiiisteriura ipsius. 

20. At illi cum audisseut, 
magnifieabaut Doum, dixe- 
runtqUG ei ; Vides fra ter, 
quot millia sunt in ludads, 
([ui crcdiderunt, et omnes 
aaiiulatores sunt legis. 


21. Andierunt autera de 
te quia discessionem doceas 
a Moyse eoruin, qui per 
G elites sunt, Iiida'orurn : 
diceiis non debere eos cir- 


God had wrought among the gentiles 
by Ids ministry. 

20. But they hearing it, glorified 
God and said to him : Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands there 
are among the Jews that have be- 
lieved : and they are all zealots for 
the law. 

21. Now they have heard of thee 
that thou teachest those Jews who 
are among the gentiles to depart 
from Moses : saying that they ought 


Ea,st, iv.(^eptions were longer iiiid more formal tliau in the Western 
count/ries. 

lohat things God had wrought. “ Paul relates to them the things 
relating to the Gentiles, not indulging in vainglory, God forbid, but 
wishing to shew forth the mercy of God, and to fill them with great joy. 
Set*, accordingly : tohrn they heard it^ it says, they glorified God^ — not 
praised noi admired Paul ; for in such wise had he nariated as referring 
all to Him” (St John Chrys., Hom.^ xlvi. 1). 

St Paul’s narration covered a period of at least four years, during which he had 
visited the churches in Galatia and Phrygia, and confirmed those of Macedonia and 
Achaia; also he had confirmed the different churches in the places where they stayed 
on their journey to Jerusalem. The account of St Paul’s work in Ephesus must have 
been ])articularly interesting, on account of the success of the Gospel in that city, and 
the dangers incurred by St Paul and his companions. Some of the presbyters had pre- 
viously heard Barnabat and Paul telling what great signs and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them (supra, xv. 12). 

among the Gentiles. The sj>ocial s])bere of labour assigned to St Paul. 

20. glorified God. The heads of the church in Jerusalem received St 
Paul as a “ brother.” On this, as on a former occasion, there was neither 
jealousy nor disunion (see Gal. ii. 7-9). St i^iul’s enemies were among 
tlie. faiihfnl, i.e. among those Jews who liad acce})ted Christianity as a 
supjdement to the Law of Moses, to which they still clung tenaciously. 

Thou seest. St Paul, during ]iis visits to Jerusalem, had often seen 
numerous assemhlies of Jewish converts. 

how many thousands. These words shew what great progress 
Christianity had made among the Jews. 

zealots, — i.e. deejJy attached to Jewish observances. 

The term “Zealot ’’ was applied technically to a Jewisli sect, the members of which 
pledged themselves to resist the power of Rome. The excesses of these Zealots hastened 
the fall of Jerusalem (a.d, 71-72). 

21. they have heard. The original word (Kar'nx'h^Vffav) signifies to 
convey information orally (see Annot. on xviii. 25), and the tense used 
points to some definite occasion known to the speaker. 

thou teachest .... to depart from, etc. Lit. “ thou teachest apostasy 
from Moses ” {h-roaraalav bibdaKus dirh Mwuo-fws). This word is used in 
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cumcidere filioa suos, neque 
secundum consuetudinem in- 
gredi. 

22. Quid ergo est ? utique 
oportet con venire inultitudi- 
nem : audient enim te super- 
venisse. 

23. Hoc ergo fac quod tibi 
dicimus ; Sunt nobis viri 
quatuor, votum habentes 
super se. 

24. His assumptis, sancti* 
lica te cum illis : et irapende 


not to circumcise their children, nor 
walk according to the custom. 

22. What is it therefore? the 
multitude must needs come to- 
gether : for they will hear that thou 
art come. 

23. Do therefore this that we say 
to thee. We have four men, who 
have a vow on them, 

24. Take these and sanctify thy- 
self with them : and bestow on 


the Old Testament with reference to those whom Antiochus tried to 
compel to sacrifice and to hum incense, and to depart from the law of God 
(1 Mach. ii. i6). > / . 

not to circumcise^ etc. The Jews clung to circumcision as the sign of 
the covenant between them and God. The Jewish converts who were 
zealots for the law could not bring themselves to acce}>t tlie truth that 
it was no loiiger necessary. This arose from their unwillingness to give 
up their privileges as the chosen people of God. (See Annot. on 
ch. XV. 1). 

to tlw custom. This word custom ” is found frequently in St Luke’s 
writi^s (see xv. 1, xxvi. 3, xxviii. 17), and only twice elsewhere in the 
2^ew Testament— -in St John xix. 40 and Heb. x. 25. 

22. What is it therefore? — i.e. How shall we act? Compare this 
with our idiomatic “What then?” and the French idiom “qiie 
faire?” 

the multitude must needs come together. They would assemble, knowing 
that St Paul was in Jerusalem, probably to accuse him publicly. St 
James and the ancients wished to avert anything detrimental to peace 
and concord. 

they will hear^ etc. Hence these brethren were not present when St 
James spoke. 

23. Do therefore this, etc. St James and the ancients suggest a course 
of action, they do not impose it. 

We have four men, etc. Four poor Jewish converts to the faith of the 
Gospel, who had taken the Nazarite vow of thirty days, and St Paul was 
asked to join them and to pay the cost of the sacrifices which had to be 
offered at the expiration of their vow, when they could cut their 
hair. 

It was deemed an act of piety “ to shave a Nazarite,” i.e. to discharge liini from his 
vow by paying the price of the offerings. This incident proves that Jewish converts 
still clung to the Nazarite vow. St James himself was a Nazarite for life according to 
Hegesippus (quoted by Eusebius, Eeclcs. Rut., ii. 28), and St Paul, some lour years 
previously, had taken a “vow of days." 

24. Take these and sanctify, etc, A Jew who had not the time to 
take the Nazarite vow upon himself for the full period of thirty days, 
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CH. XXL 26, 26.] 


tliem, that they may shave their 
heads : and all will know that the 
things which they have heard of 
thee are false : but that thou thyself 
also walkest keeping the law. 

25. But as touching the gentiles 
that believe, we have written de- 
creeing that they should only refrain 
themselves from that which has 
been offered to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication. 

26. Then Paul took the men, and 

might join in for a period of seven days with otlier Nazarifes, provided 
he observed tlie same rites and paid the costs of the olferiiigs. The 
words sanctify thyself with them shew that St Paul did not merely defray 
their costs, but he actually joined in their vow. This view is held by 
most of the Fathers, e.g. Origen, St Jerome, St Isidore, and St 
Augustine, and among modern commentators we may name Beelen, 
Knabeiibauer, Baumgarten, and Alford. Some think that St Paul was 
already under a Nazarite vow when he came to Jerusalem. 

bestow on them. Better, “be at the charges for tliern.” At the ex- 
piration of the vow, the Nazarite having shaved his head, burnt the 
tiair at the door of the Tem])le, and offered two lambs and a rarn, a loaf 
and cakes, with meal and drink offerings, consequently St Paul had to 
pay a fairly large sum to defray the expenses of four Nazarites as well 
as his own. 

ull will know. Such a deed was a forcible refutation of the calumny 
circulated by St Paul’s enemies. St Paul did not teach the Jews to 
despise the ceremonial law, but he refused to subject the Gentile 
converts to its observances. 

are false. Lit. “are nothing” (ou5tV ; hence, by a derived mean- 
ing, “ are without any foundation of truth.” 

25- But as touchmg^ etc St James anticipates St Paul’s possible 
objection, and contirms the charter of Gentile liberty given seven or 
eight yeArs j)reviously at the first general Assembly of the Church in 
Jerusalem (see supra, xv. 19, 20, 28). 

decreeing. Lit. “giving judgment” (Kplyavrts). St James had used 
this word at the assembly, “ I decree” {kpIvw). The A.V., following the 
Bezan text, adds here, “ that they observe no such thing.” 
refrain themselves from, etc. See Aimot. on xv. 20. 

26. Paul took the men. St Paul consented as a matter of expediency 
in order to pacify the apprehensions of the Jews. 


in illis lit radant capita : 
et seient ornnes quia quae do 
to audierunt, falsa sunt, sed 
ambulas et ipse custodiens 
legem. 

26. Do his aiitem, qui 
crediderunt ex gentibus, 
nos scripsimus, iudicantes 
ut abstineant se ab idolis, 
immolate, et sanguine, et 
suffocate, et fornicatione. 


26, Tunc Paul us, assump- 
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tis viris, postera die puri- 
ficatus cum illis iiitravit in 
templum, annuntiaiis ex- 
pletionem dierum purifica- 
tionis, donee offerrt'tur pro 
unociuoquc eorum oblatio. 


the next day being purified with 
them, entered into the temple, 
giving notice of the accomplishment 
of the days of purification, until an 
oblation should be offered for every 
one of them. 


giving notice . ... of the — i.e. giving notice to the priests when 
the days of tlie vow would be accomplished. 

The four Nazarites could not do this, as they wore unable to pay the eost of the 
victims. Eacii Jew was free to make his vow wlien he pleased, hut it was necessary to 
give notice of the day when he would re<|uire the priest to offer the customary sacrifices, 
as the victims had to be procured. On this occasion fifteen animals were rocpiired. 

until an oblation., etc. The Bezau text reads, “in order that the 
offering might, be {sc. made).” 


THE TUMULT IN THE TEMTLE : ST PAUL 
IS TAKEN PHISONER 


27. Dum autem so])tem 
dies coiisummareiitur, hi, 
qui de Asia erant, ludjei, 
cum vidisseiit eiimiii ternplo, 
concitaverunt omnem popu- 


27. But when the seven clays 
were drawing to an end, those Jews 
that were of Asia, when they saw 
him in the temple, stirred up all the 


27. the seve7i days. The definite article shews that this rebn-ence is to 
some definite ])criod well known to the Jews, but commentators are 
not agreed as to wliat special days it refers. Hence various explana- 
tions are given, e.g . — 

(a) The seven days are reckoned from the day of St Paurs 
arrival in Jerusalem (see verse IT)). 

(h) They count from the day he took the Nazarite vow. 

(c) They refer to the period when, the sacrifices having been 
offered, the four Nazarites would be freed from tludr vow. 
these Jews that were of Asia. During the twenty years which preceded 
this visit to the holy city, St Paul had only made four short visits to 
Jerusalem. Consequently, he wus better known to the Asiatic than to 
the Palestinian Jews. Also they had pursued him with their bitter 
hostility in Iconium, Antif)ch, Berea, and elsewhere. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that these Jews of the Dispersion raised the 
tumult, rather than those of Judea. Moreover, to many of these 
Trophimus would also be known, especially to those of Ei)hesus. 

saw him,. St Paul bore the marks of his Nazarite vow, and had been 
seen in the company of the four Nazarites and in the chambers 
reserved for the Nazarites. None but Jews were allowed to pass the 
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lum, et iniwjeruiit ei maims, 
clamanies ; 

28. Viri Israelitae, ad- 
iuvate : liic est homo, qiii 
ad versus j)Oj)ulum, et legoin, 
et locum liuiic, omnes ubi- 
que doccns, insuper et Gen- 


pGoyjle, and laid hands upon them, 
crying out : 

28. Men of Israel, help: This is 
the man that tcaclieth all men 
everywhere against the people, and 
the law, and this place : and more- 


Soreg or balustrade which se])arated the Clourt of the Gentiles from the 
( /ourt of Israel. It is probable tliat St Paul was seen with Trophimus 
the E])hesian in the city near the Temple, and his enemies had pirofiliid 
by this occasion to accuse him of defiling the Temple. St Paul 
cerbiinly had not taken this Gentile disci ])le into the forbidden area. 

There were inscriptions engraved on st-one pillars which formed part 
of the Soreg or balustrade, and on these the following vrords were 
scul])tured : “ No man of alien race is to enter within the balustrade and 
fence that g<H\s round the Temple : if any one is taken in the act, let 
him know that he is to Idame for the penalty of death that follows,” 

in the te'inple. The Temple (*-ourts rtf as the Greek clearly 
shews, not the “house (ya6s) of the Lord” pnqier, which consisted of 
the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. None but priests and Levites 
could enter the former, and the high -priest alone might enter the 
latter. 

laid hanth. {^Tr^^aKov.) They used viohmee ; it was not a formal 
arrest. 'I'rophinius does not appear to have been with St Paul when 
the Jews attacked the apostle. 

28. This is the 7ium, etc. Tlie Asiatic Jews pointed out St Paul to 
their Palestinian brethren. These two classes of Jews were united in 
their liatred of the doctrines taught by St Paul. 

Conpiare the acciisjitions against St Paul with the charges against St 
Stephen, when St Paul himsell was one of the chief persecutors. 


Against St Paul. 


Against St Stephen. 


He teacheth all men eveiywhere 
against 

(ft) the people. 

(6) the law. 

(c) this i)lace. 

He liath brought fJentiJes (i.e, Greeks) 
into the temple^ and tiius violated the 
temple. 


This man ceaseth not to speak words 
against 

(ft) the holy place, 

{b) and the law. 

We heard him say that Jesus of Nazareth 
Bhfill destroy this place, and change the 
traditions received from Moses. 


Two charges are identical— those of speaking against the Law and the Temple, The 
reference to St Paul havizig taught “all men everywhere” was an allusion to his apostoUc 
journeys. 


the people. The chosen people of God, the Jews. 
geiitiles. Lit. “Greeks,” i.e, pagans. The }>lural is used for the 
singular. 

violated. Lit. “ made common” (zceKo^vcDfce), and tbu.s defiled. “The 
feverish anxiety of the Jews to maintain all their ancient privileges 
and customs, and their hatred of all foreign interference, was growing, 
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tiles induxit in templura, et 
violavit sanctum locum 
istum, 

29. V iderant enim Trophi- 
mum Ephesium in civitate 
cum ipso, quein ajstiriiave- 
runt quoniam in templum 
introduxisset Pan] us. 

30. Commotaque est ci- 
vitas tota, et facta est con- 
cursio populi. Et apj)re- 
heiidentes Paulum, trahe- 
bant eum extra templum : 
et statim clausse sunt ianu®. 

31. Quperentibus autem 
eum occidere, iiunciatum eat 


over hath brought in gentiles into 
the temple, and hath violated this 
holy place. 

29. (For they had seen Trophi- 
mus the Ephesian in the city \vith 
him, whom they supposed that Paul 
had brought into the temple.) 

30. And the whole city was in 
an uproar: and the people ran to- 
gether. And taking Paul, they 
drew him out of the temple, and 
immediately the doors were shut. 

31. And as they went about to 
kill him, it was told the tribune of 


it must be remembered, every year. The doomed Holy City was filled 
with wild societies of ‘ Zealots/ and other unioii.s of bigoted and fanatic 
Jews. When the events related in this cbapter were taking place, 
little more than ten ye^rs remained for Jerusiilem. We are now 
speaking of what took place a.d. 58-59. In a.t>. 70 not one stone of 
all this superb pile of buildings, then glittering with its wealth of gold 
and marble, remained on another. No Jew was allowed to linger eveji 
near the scene of so many ancient Hebrew glories of such awful 
disaster and shame” (Scbaff, Acts of the Apostles^ li. L). 

30. taking Fauly they drew him. They drew liim out of the Court of 
the Women, at the south-east corner of wliich was the House of the 
Nazarites, where St Paul had passed the time of purification with the 
other Nazarites. 

the doors were shut Those w'hich sepaiated the CVnirt of tlu^ Women 
from the Court of the (Tentile.s. As the Jews intended to kill St l^iul, 
they dragged him out of the more sacred part of the Temple. The 
Levitical guards at once closed all the doors of tlie balustrade, lest the 
sacred spot should be defiled by blood or the presence of those who 
were unclean. 

31. went ahont to kill him. The mob set upon him ; tliere was no 
formal scourging or preparation for a judicial execution. 

it was told, etc. Better, “ tidings or information came up.” St Luke 
uses tlie technical term for charging a criminal. 

tribune. Lit. “the chiliarch,” a military ruler in charge of 1000 
infantry and 120 horse soldiers, which equalled one-sixlh of a legion. 

The tribune dwelt in the Castle of Antonia, a fortress situated on the rock of Acra, on 
the iiorth-weat angle of the Temple area. Herod the Great had built this castle atid 
iiatned it after Antony, one of the Triumviri. The castle served as a garrison for the 
Roman soldiers. A tower flanked either side, and two flights of steps, open to the air, 
led from the barracks to the northern and western colonnades of the Temple. From the 
towers there was a good view of tlie whole of the Temple buildings. At the festival 
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the band, that all Jerusalem was in 
confusion, 

32. Who forthwith taking with 
him soldiers and centurions, ran 
down to them. And when they 
saw the tribune and the soldiers, 
they left ofl* beating Paul. 

33. Then the tribune coining near 
took him, and commanded him to 
be bound with two chains : and 
demanded who he was, and what 
he had done. 

34. And some cried one thing, 
some another, among the multitude. 
And when he could not know the 
certainty for the tumult, he com- 
manded him to be carried into the 
castle. 

seasons, extra soldiers were stationed there to quell the insurrections which sometimes 
took place when the city was crowded with pilgrims. Their presence was generally 
sufficient to maintain order or to restore peace. 

i7h confusion. The Bczaii text adds, “See that they make not an 
insurrection.” 

32. run down^ — i.e. down the flight of steps. 

they left off beatiny Paul. Once more St Paul was saved from his 
countrymen by tlie intervention of a Roman governor (see xviii. 12-17), 
and the Temple was not defiled by a tragedy. 

In the Old Testament there are two instances of similar tumults in the Temple, and 
both led to fatal results : — 

(а) Zacharias the priest was by order of King Joas killed in the court of the home 

of the Lord (2 Paralip. xxiv. 21). 

(б) Athalia was dragged out of the Temple precincts, and put to death on the 

highway near the palace (4 Kings xi. Ifi). 

33. took him. Claudius Lysias formally arrested the apostle, that he 
might not be killed by the excited mob. 

to be bound with two chains. The Romans used to chain each prisoner 
to two soldiers, either by the hands or feet, or by both. The soldiers 
who came with the tribune had brought the chains with them. Only 
St Paul’s hands were bound. 

The prophecy of Agabus (xx. 11 ) was now fulfilled, and St Paul knew that other 
tribulations were in store for him. This was the commencement of the captivity which 
lasted five years. 

34. cried one thing, etc., — i.e. some “ were shouting out ” one accusa- 
tion, while others brought different charges. This was a repetition of 
the scene at Eifin^sus (see xix. 32). 

to be cari'ied* Better, “ to be brought or conducted.” 


tribimo cohortis ; Quia tota 
confunditur lerusalem. 

82. Qui statim assumptia 
militibus, et centurionibiis, 
decurrit ad illos. Qui cum 
vidissent tribunum, et ini- 
lites, cessaverunt percutere 
Paulum. 

33. Tunc accedens tri- 
buiius apprehendit eurn, et 
iussit eiiin alligari catenis 
duabus : et inten ogabat quis 
esset, et quid fecisset. 

84. Alii autem aliud cla- 
mabant in liirba. Et cum 
non posset certurn cognoscere 
prffi tumultu, iussit duci cum 
in castra. 
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35. Et cum veniseet ad 
gradUvS, contigitiit portaretur 
a militibus propter vim 
popull 

86 . Sequebatur enim mul- 
titiido populi, damans : 
Tolle eum. 

37. Et cum ccepisset in- 
duci in castra Paulus, dicit 
ti’ibiino; Si licet milii loqui 
aliquid ad te ? Qui dixit : 
GrjEce nosti ? 

38. Nonne tu es .^Egypti- 
us, qui ante hos dies tu- 


35. And when he was come to the 
stairs, it fell out that he was carried 
by the soldiers, because of the vio- 
lence of the people. 

36. For the multitude of the 
people followed after, crying : Away 
with him. 

37. And as Paul was about to bo 
brought into the castle, he said to 
the tribune: May I speak some- 
thing to thee ? Who said : Canst 
thou speak Greek ? 

38. Art not thou that Egyptian 
who before these days didst raise a 


35. he ivas carried hy the soldiers. The soldiers conveyed him in .Scifety 
iij) the steps in order to place him in the “ encampnlent,” i.e. in that 
])art of the castle which serxed as the soldiers’ barracks, and where 
there were rooms set apart for prisoners. 

36. Away with him. The full meaning of thest^ words is given in 
ch. xxii. 22. 

The Bezan text adds here, “ that he be put to death.” 

The same cry was raised against our Blessed Lord ; Aivay with this rwa?i, and relearn 
unto U8 Barahhas (St Luke xxiii. 18). 

37. May I speak somethiny to thee? The very form of the interroga- 
tion in the Greek — {El ^fo-nu ixoi iltrciu n 7rp6s o-e ;). May I be pei'initted 
to say ? — shewed the tribune that his prisoner was an educated man. 

38. Art not thon that Egyptian? St. John (dirysostom and other 
Greek scholars read, “Art thou not then that Egyptian?” which is a 
better translation of tlie original. 

The trihuno had taken him for a certain Egyptian wlio had recently raised a tumult, 
but he now discovered his mistake. It is possible that the .Jew.s, in order to exasperate 
the Romans, may have brought this false accusation against St Paul. 

who before these days didst raise etc. Josephus relates that a cei-tain 
false prophet, an Egyjitian, endeavoured to make himself master of 
Jerusalem, but, having been defeated, he managed to escape {Hell. Jiid.y 
ii., xiii. 5). He had promised his followers that the walls of Jerusalem 
W'ould fall in, like those of Jericho, when tliey approached the city 
under his leadershi]^. 

foiir thousand men. Josephus gives different numhers {Bell. Jud..^ ii., 
xiii. 5, and Antiq. xx. 8. 6), but as he contradicts himself, we may 
conclude that the numher Avliich St Luke gives is ])robably correct, 
since he is most accurat(i in all his details. Also, as the revolt of the 
Egyptian had o(xturred but recently, the trilnine was certainly well 
informed concerning it. Josephus, in giving 30,000 as the number of 
adherents, probably includes the rabble as well as the actual followers. 
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multum concitasti, et eduxi- 
sti in desertum quatuor 
millia virorum sicariorum ? 

89. Et dixit ad eum Pau- 
las : Ego homo sum quidem 
Judtieus a Tarso Cilicue, non 
igiiote civitatis munmons. 
Rogo autem te, permitte 
mihi loqui ad populum. 

40. Et curn ille perniisis- 
set, Paiiliis stans in gradibus, 
aiinuit manu ad plebcrn, et 
magno silentio facto, allo- 
cutus est lingua Hebnca, 
dicena. 


tumult, and didst lend forth into 
the desert four thousand men that 
were murderers ? 

39. But Paul said to him : I am 
a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city, And I beseech 
thee, suffer me to speak to the 
people. 

40. And when he had given him 
leave, Paul standing on the stairs, 
beckoned with his hand to the 
people. And a great silence being 
made, he spoke unto them in the 
Hebrew tongue, saying : 


murderers. Lit. “ Sicarii” or “n-ssassinH.” The Bicarii were a band of 
fanatical murderers, who, in the disturbed times j)receding the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, went about armed with daggers, and in broad 
dayliglit and in the public thoroughfares murdered whoever was 
obnoxious to them. Amoug others, they murdered tlie high-priest 
Jouathau, at the instigation of Felix (Josephus, Ant Jud.y xx., vi. 7 ; 
Bell. Jud.., ii., xiii. 3). 

39. Tarsus. This city was renowned as a centre of learning, and on its 
coins asserted its freedom by the inscription MHTPOnOA12 AYTONOM02 
(free city). 

1 beseech thee, suffer me, etc. “ It was a strange scene on that Feast 
of Pentecost. The face and form of the s])eaker may have been seen 
from time to time by some during his passing visits to Jerusalem, hut 
there must have been many who had not heard him take any part in 
public action since the day wlien, twenty -five years before, he had 
kept the garments of those who were stoning 8tej»hen. And now he 
was there, accused of the self-same crimes, making his defence before 
a crowd as wild and frenzied as that of which he had then been the 
leader” (Ellicott, Com,m.). 

40. standing on the stairs. He stood far above tlie people, and thus 
was able to attract their attention. By addressing them in Aramaic, a 
Hebrew dialec.t s])()keii in Judea (now known as the Syro-Chaldaic), he 
surprised them, as he had astonished the chiliai’ch by speaking to him 
in Greek. 
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ST PAUL’S DEFENCE TO THE JEWS 


1. Viri fratres, et patres, 
aiidite quam ad vos nuuc 
veddo ratioiiem. 

2. Cum audissent autem 
quia Hebraa lingua loque- 
retur ad illos, magis priesti- 
terunt silentium. 

3. Et dicit ; Ego sum vir 
ludffius, natus in Tarso 


1. Men brethren, and fathers, 
hear ye the account which I now 
give unto you. 

2. (And when they heard that 
he spoke to them in the Hebrew 
tongue, they kept the more silence.) 

3. And he saith : I am a Jew, 
born at Tarsus in Cilicia, but 


Note. — The three accounts of St Paul’s conversion are harmonized, and 
the apparent discrepancies explained in the article which precedes Chapter 
IX, (see p, 191). The student would do well to read those remarks before 
studying Chapter XXIL, as explanations given there are not repeated in 
this chapter. 

1. Mm brethren^ and fathers. St Paul divides his hearers into two 
classes — men, who are his brethren, and the fathers, i.e. the ancients, 
among whom many priests and ancients were certainly present. 

St Paul either took tiieir presence for granted, or he may have recognized some 
menibers of the Sanhedrin us he looked down on the vast multitude. St Stephen began 
his apology with the same words (see ch. vii. 2), whence we may infer that this was the 
usual formula for commencing an address to a Jewish audience. 

the account St Paul now proceeds to justify his conduct, and St Luke 
gives the technical Greek term for a refutation of an accusation. The 
works written in defence of the Christian Religion by the early Fathers 
were known by this name ; thus we have the “ Apologia ” of Tertullian, 
of St Justin Marytr, etc. 

2. they kept the more silence. The R.V. renders, “ they were the more 
quiet.” The crowd ceased shouting and remained stationary in order 
to liear St Paul better. In that dead sihmce St Paul began his 
discourse. 

“Kote St Paul’s cool courage. Most men would have been in a state of such wild 
alarm as to desire nothing so much as to \)e hurried out of sight of the crowd. Not so 
with St Paul. Snatched from his persecutors after imminent risk— barely delivered from 
that most terrifying of all forms of danger, the murderous fury of masses of his fellow-men— 
he asks leave not only to face, but even to turn round to address, the densely-thronging 
thousands, who were only kept from him by a little belt of Roman swords” (Farrar, L\fe 
and Epistles of St Pauf p. .534). 

3. I am a Jew. These words would at once shew those who, in 
the tumult, had thought him to he the Egyptian rebel, that they were 
mistaken. “ In the East, crowds are much more easily swayed by tlieir 
emotions than they are among us.” 

horn at Tarsus. See Annot. on xi. 26. St Jerome records a tradition 
that St Paul was boir at Giscala in Galilee, and taken by his parents 
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CiHcise, nutritus autem in 
ista civitate, secus pedes 
Gamaliel eruditusinxta veri- 
tatem pateriia', legis, aemu- 
lator legis, sicut et vos omnes 
estis liodie : 

4. Qui liano viam perse- 
cutus sum usque ad mor- 
tem, alligans et tradens in 
custodias viros ac mulieres, 

5. Sicut princeps sacerdo- 
tum mihi testimonium red- 


brought up in this city, at the feet 
of Gamaliel, taught according to the 
truth of the law of the fathers, 
zealous for the law, as also all you 
are this day : 

4. Who persecuted this way unto 
death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women. 

5. As the high-priest doth bear 
me witness, and all the ancients: 


to Tarsus wlieui tlie Romans devastated Palestine, but this probably 
refers to the j)arents of St Paul, not to the apostle himself, who certainly 
knew where he was born (see de Viris Illustr., 5). 

at the feet of Uairialief etc. Some commentators omit the co’mma after 
“ Gamaliel,” and connect this phrase with taught according^ etc. But the 
majority hold that there are three distinct assertions : — 

{a) St. Paul was born at Tarsus. 

(6) He W’as educated in Jerusalem, at the feet of Gamaliel. 

(c) He was brought up as a strict Pharisee. 

“At the feet of” is the idiomatic Hebrew expression for “a pupil of.” 
In the East, the master sat on a raised platform, so that his pupils 
literally sat at his feet, often on the ground. 

Oil Gamaliel, see Annot. v. 34. When St Paul uttered these words, Gamaliel had been 
dead about eight years. 

to the truth of the law. Better, “ to the strict acceptation of the law.” 
St Paul refers to the rigid observances inculcated and practised by 
the Pharisees. The same word occurs in ch. xxvi. 5, where it is 
translated “ most, sure ” (straitest, R. V.). 

zealous for the km. The best MSS. read “a zealot for God.” See 
Annot. on ch. xxi. 20. 

4. who ‘persecuted^ etc. The original gives the relative ; the sense, of 
course, is “ I ])ersecuted,” as the R.V. renders it. 

For references to these persecutions in the Acts, see vii. 69, viii. 1-3, ix. 1-2 and 13, 
xxvi. 10. St Paul makes the same confession in his epistles, e.g. Who before was a 
blasphemer and a persecutor and conUuuelious. But / obtaimd the mercy of God, because 
I did it ignorantly in unbelief {I Tirii. i. 13,) 

this way. See Annot. on ix. 2, xviii. 25, xix. 9, 23. 
unto death. See ix. 1. 

binding and delivering. Now he himself was bound and delivered as 
an adherent of “the Way ” of the Gospel. 

into prisons. Into the prisons of the different cities where Saul 
pursued his victims. 

5. As the high-priest doth hear me ‘witness. These words may designate 
the high-priest Ananias (xxiii. 2), who was then holding office, and who 
at the time of St Paul’s conversion was a member of the Sanhedrin, or 
they may refer to the high-priest from whom St Paul received his 
commission. 

BK. I. 


26 
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dit, et omnes maiores natu, 
a quibus et epistolas acci- 
piens ad fratres Damascnni 
pergebam, ut adducereni in- 
de vinctos in lerusalein nt 
punirentur. 

6. Factum estauteni, eunte 
me, et appropinquante Da- 
masco media die, subito de 
ciclo circumfulsit me lux 
copiosa ; 

7. Et decidens in terrain, 
audivi vocem dicentem iiiihi : 
Saule, Saule, quid me perse- 
queris ? 

8. Ego autem respondi : 
Quis es Domino ? Dixitque 
ad me : Ego sum lesus Na- 
zarenus, quern tu perse- 
queris, 

9. Et qui mecum erant, 
lumen quidem viderunt, vo- 
cem autem non audierunt 
eius, qui loquebatur mecum. 

10. Etdixi: Quidfaciam, 


from whom also receiving letters to 
the brethren, I went to Damascus, 
that I might bring them bound 
from thence to Jerusalem to bo 
punished. 

6. And it came to pass, as I was 
going, and drawing nigh to Damas- 
cus at mid-day, that suddenly from 
heaven tliere shone round about me 
a great light : 

7. And falling on the ground, I 
heard a voice saying to me: Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 

8. And I answered : Wlio art 
thou, Lord ? And he said to me : 
I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom tliou 
persecutest. 

9. And they that were with me, 
saw indeed the light, but they heard 
not the voice of him that spoke 
with me. Cp ' 

10. And I said : What shall I do, 


If St Paul was converted circa 35 A.T>.,' Caiidias was the higli-priest. He was 
succeeded by Jonathan, the son of Annas, in 30 A.i), The following year Theophilos, his 
brother, held oUice. vSt Paul’s words shew that the high -priest who gave him his 
commission, at least some twenty years previously, was still alive, 

all the ancients. As the “ancients” were not necessarily old men, 
many of those who had known St Paul as a strict Pliarisee were still 
aliva In any case, records of the coirimis.sion must have been ke])t-, 
since so many '‘'‘men and women'*'' were taken bound to Jerusalem and 
jnuiislied there. 

to the brethren, — i.e. to the Jewish authorities. In this discourse the 
word “brethren” always refers to the iinhelieving .lews. 

that I might bring them, — i.e. those that inhabited Damascus. Phe 
Greek reads literally “those who were there” (tous iKilare 6vTas). 

to he punished. Either by scourging or by death. 

6. at mid-day. This deUiil is not given in cli. ix., hut it is found 
again in cli. xxvi. l.'k 

8 . Jesus of Nazareth. Lit. “Jesus the Nazareiie.” 

9. saw indeed the light. Some MSS. add, “and were afraid,” but these 
words have not the support of the best uncials ; they are not found in 

A, B, H, nor are they represented in the Vulgate. 

K). that thou must do. Better, “ which are appointed for thee to do ” 
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Domine ? Doniinus autem 
dixit ad me : Surgena vade 
Damascum : et ibi tibi di- 
cetur de omnibus, qujo te 
oporteat facere. 

11. Et cum non viderem 
pric claiitate lurninis illius, 
ad manum dcductus a comi- 
tibus, veni Damascum. 

12. Ananias autem qui- 
dani, vir secundum legem 
testimonium liabcns ab omni- 
bus cobabitantibus ludaus, 

13. Veniens ad me, et 
astans dixit milii : Saule 
fraler respice. Et ego eadem 
bora respexi in cum. 

14. At illo dixit : Dens 
patrum nostrorum pneordi- 
navit te, ut cognosceres vo- 
luntatem eius, et videres 
lustum, et audires vocem ex 
ore eius : 

15. Quia eris testis illius 


Lord? And the Lord said to me: 
Arise, and go to Lainascus ; and 
there it shall be told thee of all 
things that thou must do. 

11. And whereas I did not see 
for the brightness of that light, 
being led by the hand by my com- 
})anions, I came to Damascus. 

12. And one Ananias, a man ac- 
cording to the law, having testimony 
of all the Jews who dwelt there, 

13. Coming to mo, and standing 
by me, said to mo : Brother Saul, 
look up. And I the same hour 
looked upon him. 

14. But he said : The God of our 
fathers hath pre-ordained thee that 
thou shouldst know his will, and 
see the Just One, and shouldst hear 
the voice from his mouth. 

15. For thou shalt be his witness 


(S)v r€TaKTai croi rroiTjcrai). These “appointed things," namely, that 
Saul was called to evangelise the Gentiles, were rev(uiled separately to 
Ananias and to St Paul. 

12. one Ananias^ a man according^ etc. Notice St Paul’s tact. He 
does not speak of Ananias as a dis(uple of Christ, but he mentions 
those qualities which shewed liiin to be a good Jew. 

according to the law. Better, “devout according,” etc. 

having testimony. “Well sj^oken of.” {fiaprupov^juvos.) 

13. look up. (ai/dj3\e\f/oy.) Tliis Verb means “to look ii])” or “to 
look again”; hence it is used of recovering siglit, as in Ibis passage 
(wbicli the B.V. renders “Keceive thy sight"), and of the faculty of 
sight in general. 

See St John ix. 11, where the same verb is used of the man horn Idind, for whom 
Jesus worked a inii acle. 

14. The God of our fathers. See ch. vii. 32, where we find St Stephen 
quoting the same idiom ; and he also speaks of Jesus as the “Just One,” 
wliicli was the recognized title of the Messias. 

see the Just One. As St Paul was called t,o l)e an ajiostle, i.e. a witness 
of the Resurrection of Christ, it was necessiiiry that lie slioidd see Him 
ill His glory. 

15. to all men. Here St Paul avoids using the word “Gentiles, 
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to all men, of those things which 
thou hast seen and heard. 

16. And now why tarriest thou? 
Eise up, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, invoking his name. 

17. And it came to pass when I 
was come again to Jerusalem, and 
was praying in the temple, that I 
was in a trance. 

18. And saw him saying unto 

which he only employs when quoting the words of our Lord ; “all 
men had a wider signification than “ Gentiles,” since it embraced the 
Jews. St Paul always began by preaching in the synagogue. 

hast seen and heard, St Paul was instructed by a divine revelation 
in all the things which Jesus Christ had taught His disciples when He 
was with them. The apostle fre(j^uently dwells on (his revelfition, e.g. 
For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you^ that the 
Lord Jesm^ the same night in whivh he was betrayed, took bread, etc. (1 Cor. 
xi. 23). Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the unll of God 
(1 Cor. i. 1). 

16. wash away thy sins. This effect of bajitism — the inward gi ace of 
the sacrament — is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures, e.g . — 

Do penance, and be baptized every one cj you in the name qf Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of your sins (supra, ii. 38). 

According to his mercy he saved us, by the laver of regeneration (Titus iii. 6). 

invoking his name. A few MSS. have “ of the Lord,” but “ His name ” 
is the best supported reading. 

Tills mention of prayer to Jesus of Nazareth, “the Just One,’’ shews that He was 
invoked as God, and hence is a proof of His Divinity. 

17. I was come again to Jerusalem. St Paul probably refers to the 
visit to Jerusalem which he made three years after his conversion (see 
supra, ix. 26, and Gal. i. 17-18). He left Jerusalem as a persecutor of 
the Nazarenes, he returned there again later as a disciple of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Some critics refer these words to the visit mentioned in xi. 30, since, shortly after 
that visit, St Paul began his missionary journeys and evangelized the Geiitiles, Hut lie 
preached to the Gentiles of Antioch and Tarsus after his first visit, and the words ITnto 
the Gentiles afar off will I send thee were partially realized then. At the time of his 
conversion, St Paul had been informed that his special mission was not in Judea, nor 
among the brethren of the circumcision, but among the Gentiles. 

was praying. Far from being a blasphemer of the Temple, St Paul 
was a devout worshipper in its courts, and God had given him there 
a certain token of His favour. 

in a trance. See Aniiot. on “ ecstasy,” ch. x. 10. 

18. saw him. The “ Just One.” 

Make haste. This vision is not mentioned in ch. ix, 28-30, where 


ad omnes eorum, quse vidisti, 
et audisti. 

1 6. Et nunc qn id moraria ? 
Exsurge, et baptizare, et ab- 
lue peccata tua, invocato no- 
mine ipsius. 

17. Factum est autem re- 
vertenti mihi in lerusalem, 
et oranti in templo, fieri me 
in stupore mentis. 

18. Et videre ilium di- 
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centam mihi ; Festina, et 
exi velocitor ex lerusalem : 
quoniam non recipient tosti* 
monium tuum de me. 

19. Et ego dixi : Doinine, 
ipsi sciunt quia ego eram 
concliidens in carcerem, et 
caideiis per synagogas eos, 
qui credebant in te ; 

20. Et cum funderetur 
sanguis Stephani testis tui, 
ego astabam et coiiseiitie- 
bam, et custodiebam vesti- 
menta interficientium ilium. 


me : Make haste, and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem; because 
tliey will not receive thy testimony 
concerning me. 

19. And I said: Lord, they know 
that I cast into prison, and beat in 
every synagogue, them that believed 
in thee. 

20. And when the blood of 
Stephen thy witness was shed, I 
stood by and consented, and kept 
the garments of them that killed 
him. 


we are told that the immediate cause of St PaiiFs departure was the 
hostility of the Jews. But God overruled their plans, and made them 
conduce to His own purpose. The opposition of the Jews on this 
occasion harmonizes with the imson given for the a]> 08 tle’s hasty 
departure ; certainly, those who desired to kill him would not receive 
his testimony concerning Christ. St Paul only remained fifteen days 
in Jerusalem when the brethren “sent him away,” and he then left, 
knowing from the vision that God willed that he should retire from 
their violence and rage. 

19. they know. St Paul’s argument apjiears to be this : “ Surely 
they will accept my testimony when they know how I formerly 
persecuted the Nazareiies in my zeal for the Law, and that iiotbing 
short of a divine intervention could have changed a persecutor of 
the disciples into a follower of Christ.” 

heat in every synagogue. Scourging was often inflicted in the syna- 
gogues. Cf. For they will deliver you up in councils^ and they will scourge 
you in their synagogues (St Matt, x, 17. See also St Mat-t. xxiii. 34 ; 
St Mark xiii. 9 ; St Luke xii. 11). 

20. when the blood, etc. “ A iiolde endeavour to make public repara- 
tion for a public sin, by public confession in the same place where the 
sin was committed. As St Paul did not speak Greek on this occasion 
(v. 2), he did not use the word martyr. The Septuagint often employs the 
word ‘martyr’ for the Hebrew ‘edh’ (or witness). The application 
of this word to the first person who shed his blood for Christ was 
enough to designate it as the fittest to be assigned to those who 
followed St Stephen in his testimony to the truth, even unto death ” 
(Wordsworth, in h. 1.). 

stood .... consented .... kept. . . . The Greek gives the participial 
form “ I was standing, consenting and keeping,’' thus shewing the 
continuance of the actions. 
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21. Etdixitad me : Vade, 
qiioniam ego in nationos 
loiige mittani te. 


21. And he said to me: Go, for 
unto the gentiles afar oft' will 1 send 
thoo. 


A few MSS. after “consented,” add “to bis death,” but this phrase 
is not found in A, B, 1), E, nor in the Vulgate. 

21. ^into the Gentiles, etc. This commission is more fully given in 

xxvi. 16 - 18 . 


ST PAUL CLAIMS HTS PPIVILEGE AS A 
liOMAN CITIZEN 


22. Aiidiebant autrm eum 
usque ad hoc verbiim, et le- 
vaveruut vocein saam di- 
ceiites ; Tolle de terra huius- 
modi : non enim fas est eum 
vivere. 

23. Vociferaiitibiis autem 
eis, et proiicieiitibus vesti- 
inonta sua, et pulvereiu 
iactantibus in acrciu. 


22. And they heard him until 
this word, and then lifted up their 
voice, saying: Away with such an 
one from tlie earth : for it is not fib 
that he should live. 

23. And as they cried out, and 
threw off their garments, and cast 
dust into the air, 


22. h eard him. Tliey lieard him until he declared that God had 
commissioned him to evangelize the Gentiles. At this, their Jewish 
]iride, prejudice, and exclusiveness were aroused, and they became 
furious. 

The prophets in successive ages had predicted the ingathering of the nations. Cf. 
Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom, give ear to the law of our God, ye peojde 
of Gomorrha (Isa, i. 10). Ezechiel, too, prophesies that Sodom, Samaria, and all the 
peoples of Palestine shall be “ sisters ” and “ daughters " to Israel (see xvi. eeq.). 

We may compare this outburst of fury with tiiat wliich was directed against our Lord 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, when He spoke of Klias i»eiiig sent to a woman of Sidon, 
and of Eliseus healing Naaman the Syrian (see St Luke iv. 520- 

their voice. The peojde raised a simulbiiieous cry of rage when he 
declared his mission to the Gentiles. 

it is not fit. The best MSS. (A, B, C, 1), E) give “ it was not be- 
fitting” (KadrjKiv). The meaning is, “he ought to have been put to 
deatli long ago ; the tribune should not have rescued him from our 
hands.” 

23. threw ojfi their garments, etc. It is not probable, as some com- 
mentators have suggested, that they ca.st off their garments in order 
to stone St IViul, since he was in the charge of the Roman soldiers. 
The action here described, the waving of the garments and the stirring 
up of clouds of dust, were the expri'ssious of their savage fury. Their 
cries and actions had for object “to make the insurrection more fierce, 
because they wished to frighten the governor” (St John Chrysostom). 
They thirsted for the blood of the blasphemer, and wished to dispense 
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24. The tribune commanded him 
to be brought into the castle, and 
that he should be scourged and tor- 
tured : to know for what cause they 
did so cry out against him. 

25. And when they had bound 
him with thongs, Paul saith to the 
centurion that stood by him : Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that 
is a lioman, and uncondemned ? 

with the formality of a trial. Ovid refers to the practice of giving 
signs by waving the togas, “ jactatia signa dedere togis.” 

“Sir John Chardin, as ((noted by Harmer (Obs., iv. 203), says that it is common for the 
peasants in Persia, when they have a complaint to lay before tlieir governors, to repair 
to them by hundreds, or a thousand, at once. They place themselves near the gate of 
the piilaee, where they suppose they are most likely to be seen and heard, and then set 
np a horrid outcry, rend their garments and throw dust into the air, at tlie same time 
domanding justice." 

24. scourged and tortured. Lit. “to be examined hy scourges” 
(fjLacTTi^iv auiraCiffdai), d'liis verb is rarely used in this sense, and only 
occurs twice in the New Te-slament — in this passage and in verse 29. 
It was against the Koman law to begin a trial by torturing the accused 
(Non esse a tormentis iiioipiendum, Divas Augustus statuit, — Digest^ 
1. 48, tit. 18). Althougli it was illegal to scourge a Roman citizen, slaves 
and strangers might be subjected to this punisliment. The object of tor- 
turing by scourging was to obtain a confession of guilt from the accused. 

to know for what cause. “The tumult continued, and the com- 
mandant^ who had been unable to follow the Aramaic, saw only a 
sea of waving garments and a cloud of dust thrown into the air — the 
ordinary Oriental symptoms of excitement. Hopeless of obtaining any 
information from the Jews, he decided to have recourse to ‘the 
question’ — the cruel and useless method of extracting the truth by 
torture, wliich prevailed universiilly down to quite modern times” 
(Rackhaiii, Acts of the ApostleSj p. 426). 

25. hoimd him with tlumgs. The soldiers were binding St Paul to the 
whipping-post, so that he was leaning forward with his hack bared to 
receive the blows of tlie scourge. The thongs were leathern straps used 
to tie the prisoner, the heating was inflicted with the scourge. 

the centurion that stood by. The centurion appointed to superintend 
the execution of the tribune’s order. There are frequent allusions in 
Tacitus to this onerous x^art of a centurion’s duty (centurio sux)X)licio 
pnepositus). 

Is it lawful ? etc. St Paul profited by his Roman citizenship just in 
time to escax)c being scourged. There has been no occasion to mention 
it before, and x:)robably no opx)ortunity. 

uncondemTied, See Amiot. on xvi. 37, where the Sixme word occurs. 


24. lussit trihuniis induci 
cum in castra, et flagollis 
caedi, et torqueri einn, ut 
sciret propter quam causarn 
sic aoclamarent ei. 


26. Et cum astrinxissent 
eiim loris, dioit astanti sibi 
centurion i Paul us : Si homi- 
nein Romanuni et indemna- 
tum licet vobis flagellare ? 
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26. Which the centurion hearing, 
went to the tribune, and told him, 
saying : What art thou about to do ? 
For this man is a Eoman citizen. 

27. And the tribune, coming, said 
to him : Tell me, art thou a Eoman ? 
But he said : Yea. 

28. And tho tribune answered : 
I obtained the being free of this 
city with a great sum. And Paul 
said : But I was born so. 

29. Immediately therefore they 
departed from him that were about 
to torture him. The tribune also 
was afraid after he understood that 
he was a Roman citizen, and because 
he had bound him. 

26 . What art thou about to do ? The words are more emphatic in the 
original, and are given as a warning. The A.V. reads, “ Take heed what 
thou doest.” By the “Lex Porcia,” it was forbidden to scourge a 
Roman citizen. (Porcia lex virgas ab omnium civium romanoruin 
corpore amovit, — Cicero, Pro. Rahiro^ 4.) See An not. on xvi. 37. 

27 . art thou a Roman ? The question shews astonishment. The 
ronoun “thou” is emphatic, for it seemed incredible that this Jew, 
isfigiired by the roiigli treatment of the mob, and speaking Hebrew 

and Greek fluently, should be a citizen of Rome. 

28 . with a great sum. The citizenship of Rome could be obtained by 
merits by favour^ or by money. In the time of Claudius this right was 
sold by his favourite, Messalina, for a very small sum, but under the 
first errqjerors it was obtained with great difficulty. 

29 . The tribune also was afraid. As the magisLratea of Philippi were, 
when they made the same discovery. 

because he had hound him. It was lawful to put one chain on the 
hand of a Roman citizen who was accused. St Paul, during his 
captivity in Rome, refers to “ the chain ” which he wore (see Phil. 
L 7, 13 ; Col. iv. 18, etc.). It was by binding St Paul with thongs, 
in order to scourge him, that the tribune had acted illegally. Had 
the imposition of the chain been unlawful, Lysias would have taken 
it off at once. 

On this subject I*e win has an excellent note: “The safe custody of a Roman citizen 
before trial might be provided for in two ways : (1) he might have apartments assigned 
to him in the magistrate’s own house, or be liberated on bail, which was called ‘ libera 
cuttodia ' ; or (2) he might be held by a chain from his right hand to a soldier's left, which 
was called ' mUitarU cuttodia,* . • • • Paul, on his first arrest, had been secured by two 


26, Quo audito, centurio 
accessit ad tribunum, et 
nuntiavit ei, dicens : Quid 
acturus es ? hie enim homo 
civis Romanus est, 

27, Accedens autem tri- 
bunus, dixit illi : Die mihi 
si tu Romanus es ? At ille 
dixit: Etiam. 

28. Et respondit tribunus : 
Ego multa summa civil ita tern 
bane consecutus sum. Et 
Paulus ait: Ego autem et 
natus sum. 

29. Protinus ergo disces- 
serunt ab illo, qui eurn tor* 
turi erant. Tribunus quo- 
que timuit postquain resci- 
vit, quia civis Roinanus es- 
set, et quia alligasset eum. 
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30. But on tfie next day meaning 
to know more diligently for what 
cause he was accused by the Jews, 
he loosed him, and commanded the 
priests to come together and all the 
council: and bringing forth Paul, 
he set him before them. 

chains, but on his being recognised as a Roman he was saved from the torture and from 
manacles, and was secured by one chain only from the wrist of the right hand to the 
wrist of a soldier’s left, 'fhe militaris custodia during his imprisonment is implied in 
the fact that he was consigned to a centurion (Acts xxiv, 23). The custody of Paul very 
much resembled that of Agrippa in the time of Tiberius. Agrippa had comparative 
liberty, but was bound by a single chain to a soldier (Jos., Ant.^ xviii. 6, 10)," {Ltfe and 
Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. p. 148). 

30. meaning. Better, “desiring” (/SouAt^jucyos). 

loosed hm. Generally, this verb is used of setting a man free, but the 
context shews that it simply refers here to St Paul’s chains being taken 
off. 

commanded the priests^ etc. In Josephus (Hell Jud.^ ii., xv. 6) we read 
that Gessius Florus summoned the high-priest and the whole council. 
Perhaps Claudius Lysias was acting for him in his absence. “ In the 
confusion and anarchy which was at this time beginning to prevail, 
Jewish independence in religious matters was seriously ini})airecl.” 

bringing forth. Better, “bringing down” (Karayaydv), i,e. from the 
barracks to the place of assembly. This coidd not be the Gazitli (or 
hall of polished stones), which no Gentile was allowed to enter, as it was 
situated within the part of the Temple reserved for Israelites. 

The Sanhedrim had originally sat in the Gazith, an apartment in the inner temple, 
but as tbe Roman emperors had granted the boon that whatever heathen ijassed the 
sacred limits might be instantly put to death, it was afterwards found unsafe to permit 
deliberations where the Romans themselves could not exercise a surveillance. According 
to tradition, tiie Sanhedrim ceased to hold their sessions in the 1’einple about twenty- 
eight years before the period of which we are speaking. They then moved down to the 
council-room, just without the Temple, and adjoining the western cloister, on the site ol 
the present Mehkimeh or Town Hall " (Lewin, Li/tf and Epistles of St Paul, p. 149). 

set him, before them. Lysias placed St Paul in the midst of them that 
he might be judged by them, but he did not give him up into their 
power. 


30, Postora* autem die vo- 
lens scire diligentius qua ex 
causa accusaretur a Iud?eis, 
solvit eurii, et iussit sacer- 
dotes convenire, et omne 
concilium, et producens Pau- 
lum, statuit inter illos. 


Chapter XXIII 


ST PAUL BEFOEE THE SANHEDEIN 


1. Inteiidens autem in 
concilium Panins ait ; Viri 
fratres, ego omni conscientia 


1. And Paul looking upon the 
council, said : Men brethren, I have 


1. looking upon. “Looking steadfastly” (anvla-as). The same verb 
occurs in ch. i. 10, iii. 4, 12, vi. 15. etc. St Paul confronted the 
Sanhedrin with his characteristic fearlessness. 
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bona conversatruB sum ante 
Deum usque in bodiernum 
diem. 

2. Princeps autem aacer- 
dotum Ananias praecepit 
astantibus sibi percutere os 
eius. 


conversed with all good conscience 
before God, until this present 
day. 

2. And the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by him 
to strike him on the mouth. 


Men brethren. St Paul omits the word “fathers” in this address. 
He is now in presence of his former colleagues ; for, if he was not 
formerly a Sanhedrist, which is possible, he had at least acted as tlieir 
confidential and trusted envoy. 

I have conversed. The words before God” should be joined with 

conversed.” The Greek verb here used {iroKnivo^at) signifies “to live 
as a good citizen.” St Paul applies it to the spiritual theocracy of Israel, 
and declares that, in all sincerity, he has endeavoured to serve God, 
both as a devout Pharisee and as a disciple of Jesus of Nazareth. When 
he persecuted the dischples of Jesus Christ he did it ignorantly in 
unbelief (1 Tim. i. 1.3), and in putting tliem to death he thought he 
rendered a service to God (St John xvi. 2). 

Note. — Conscience is not infallible, yet we are bound to follow it. The Church of Christ, 
however, is infallible ; hence we should take cart to learn from her teaching what is 
pleasing to God, that we may not do wrong, believing it to be right. An act, though 
materially wrong, does not involve any guilt before God when the doer has the intention 
of doing what he believes to be right. “ It is not enough to run towards the goal of 
God’s glory ; it is also necessary to run in the way of God's commandriients." 

with all good conscience. St Paul often bears testimony to the upright- 
ness of his intentions even when he persecuted the disciples of J esus of 
Nazareth, e.g . — 

(a) For 7 am not conscious to myself of anything (1 Cor. iv. 4). 

(b) 2 give thanks to God, whom J serve from my forefathers, with a pure conscience 
(2 Tim. i. 3). 

(c) Herein do J endeavour to have always a conscience ivithout offence towards God and 
towards men (Acta xxiv. 1(5). 

2 . the high-priest Ananias. The son of Nebecheus. He owed bis 
appointment to Herod, King of Clialcis, A.n. 48. Having been accused 
01 rapine and cruelty by the Samaritans, the Prefect of Syria, Qiiadratns 
(the predecessor of Felix, who is mentioned in verse 24), sent Ananias to 
Rome in a.d. 52 to answer these charges before Claudius. Ananias was 
acquitted and returned to Judea. About ten years later he and his 
brother were murdered. (See Josephus, Bell. Jud.^ ii. 17. 9.) 

them that stood by. Perhaj)S the order was given to the Temple 
guards ; certainly it was not addressed to the Roman soldiers. 

to strike him on the month. The high-priest was moved to anger by 
what he deemed arrogance on the part ot St Paul, and the punishment 
was designed to silence him. 

Such an act of injustice and tyranny was in keeping with the character of the 
Sadducean high-priests, who at that time were notorious for their cruelty and avarice, 
being “cruel above all the Jews in their judgments.*’ (See Ant., xx. 9. 1, viii. 8.) It is 
doubtful whether the order was executed, as the tribune was at hand to protect the 
apostle. 
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8. Tunc Paulus dixit ad 
eum : Percutiet te Deus, 
paries dealbate. Et tu 
sedens iudicas me secundum 
legem, et contra legem iubes 
me percuti ? 

4. Et qui adstabant dixe- 
runt : Sum mum sacerdotem 
Dei maledicia ? 


3. Then Paul said to him : God 
shall strike thee, thou whited wall. 
For sittest thou to judge me accord- 
ing to the law, and contrary to the 
law commandest me to be struck ? 

4. And they that stood by said: 
Dost thou revile the high-priest of 
God? 


3. God shall strike thee. This is not an imprecation ; St Paul does not 
say “ May God strike thee,” but “ God shall strike thee.” Thus lie 
warns Ananias that God will ultimately punish him for his cruelty and 
injustice, and the apostle’s words were, consciously or unconsciously, a 
prophecy. The Greek brings out this point more clearly, for it means 
literally “ God is about to strike thee ” (rvrmiu tre ixeWei 6 0€bs). 8t 
John Chrysostom remarks that St Paul’s rejily indicates “ boldness rather 
than anger ; he did not choose to a^ipear in a contemptible light to the 
tribune” (//om., xlviii. 2). Mgr. le Camus, however (and some other 
modern authors agree with him), holds that “ This just apostrophe is 
certainly less perfect than the rejily of our Lord to the servant of the 
higli-priest. It reveals to us how far below Jesus Christ, the Model and 
King of Christians, even such a noble Christian as Si; Paul ranked” 
(IJmuvre des Apotres^ vol. iii., in h. 1.). In the Holy Scriiitiircs God’s 
saints are portrayed as they were, with their human impertections, and 
such examples are a great encouragement to those who are still engaged 
in the thick of the fight against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh. 

whited ivall. This comparison is found in several passages of the 
Scriptures. 

I’ll us our Lord refers to the whited sepulchreSy which ou twardly appear to men beauti- 
ful, biit within are full of dead tuen’H honts and of all filthiness (St AJatt. xxiii. 27). 

In the Old Tosturnent the prophets use the .simire with a different application. Cf. 
Hie people built lup a wall, and they daubed it with dirt without straw. Say to them that 
daub u'ithout tempering, that it shall fall, for there shall be an overflowing shower, and 
I ivill cause great hailstones to fall violently from above, and a stormy wind to throw it 
doum (Kxech. xiii. 10-11). Whichever application we take, the lesson is the same— a 
solemn warning to those whose lives belie their profession, consequently, to hypocrites in 
general. 

For sittest thou. Tlie Greek, which is more emphatic, expresses very 
great indignation. It may he rendered, “And art thou sitting judging 
me ?” St Paul’s question brings out strongly the inconsistency of the 
high-priest, who breaks the Law in the very act of administering it. 

contrary to the laic. Better, “ transgressing the law ” {-Kapavojxwv). 

4. high-priest of God. So called because he was the represent^ative of 
God. The Law of Moses enjoined great respect for those who sat as 
judges. 

cf. But he that will he proud, and refuse to obey the commandments of the priest, who 
ministereih at that Lime to the Lord thy God, and the decree of the judge, that man shdUl die, 
and thou shall take away the evil from Israel (Deut. xvii. 12). 
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5. And Paul said; I knew not, 
brethren, that he is the high-priest. 
For it is written: Thou shalt not 
speah evil of the pr ince of thy people, 

6. And Paul knowing that the 
one part were Sadducees, and the 
other Pharisees, cried out in the 
council: Men brethren, I am a 
Pharisee, the son of Pharisees : con- 
cerning the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question. 

5. I knew not, etc. St Paul, having been in Jerusalem some few days, 
certainly knew who was high-priest, and that Ananias was sitting on 
the juagment-seat. Th(?refore these words must mean that the 
apostle did not know who liad given the order, but he knew that it 
was given by one of the Sanhedrists who sat there to judge him. To 
that Sanhedrist St Paul addressed his apostrophe ; but had he known 
that the high-priest was the sneaker, he would have refrained from so 
doing. The words “Paul saia to him” prove nothing contrary, since 
they come from the pen of St Luke, and were written in the light of 
subsequent knowledge. 

Some commentators take these words to be said ironically, while others ai’e of opinion 
that St Paul refused to recognize Ananias the high-priest de facto as the lawful high- 
priest. Of these three views, the first explanation given is the more generally accepted, 
and it harmonizes best with the context and with what we know of St Paul. Further, 
as all ex-high-priests continued to wear the white robes proper to the olllce, St Paul 
could not have distinguished Ananias by his robes (as some nave suggestedV for the high- 
priest on this oc^casion was not discharging a purely religious function, and consequently 
did not wear the sacred vestments. 

T/tow s}ialt not speak evil, etc. By quoting the text, St Paul 
disculpates himself from the accusation of contempt for the Law. The 
quotation is from Exod. xxii. 28. 

6. Paul knowing that the one, etc, St Paul knew that he was 
addressing Pharisees and Sadducees. As the former accepted the 
doctrines of the resurrection and of the existence of a spirit world, it 
would be comparatively easy to win them over to give him a hearing 
when he preached Jesus andf the Kesurrection, whereas the Sadducees, 
who denied both, were less likely to listen patiently. St Paul shewed 
great tact and presence of mind in thus dividing his enemies. 

I am a Pharisee, etc. For generations his family had been Pharisees, 
and, as such, St Paul believed in the resurrection of the dead. In 
this doctrine the Pharisees and the disciples of Christ were united. 
The Pharisees held, however, that only the Jews would rise again, 
whereas Christ teaches that all men shall rise again, not by virtue of 
any special racial privilege, but by His Redemption of mankind. 

th 9 hope und resurrection^ etc. This is probably a figure of speech 
for “the hope of the resurrection.” 


6. Dixit autem Paulus; 
Nesciebam, fratres, quia 
princeps est sacerdotum. 
Scriptum est enim : Princi- 
pem populi tui non male- 
dices. 

6. Sciens autem Paulus 
quia una pars esset Saddii- 
cseomm, et altera Phavisiieo- 
rum, exclamavit in concilio : 
Viri fratres, ego Pharisaeus 
sum, filius Pharisaeonim, de 
spe et resurrectione mortuo- 
rum ego iudicor. 
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7. And when ha had so said, 
there arose a dissension between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees; 
and the multitude was divided. 

8. For the Sadducees say that 
there is no resurrection, neither 
angel, nor spirit : but the Pharisees 
confess both. 

9. And there arose a great cry. 
And some of the Pharisees rising 
up, strove, saying : We find no evil 
in this man. What if a spirit hath 
spoken to him, or an Angel ? 

10. And when there arose a great 

7. the multitude. The di8<'.iples of the Pharisees and Sadducees, who 
were allowed to be present at trials, and in this case the Sanhedrist-s 
themselves. According to Josephus, the high-priests at this period 
were mostly Sadducees. 

8. neither angel, nor spirit. This is a single article of belief. Tlie 
Sadducees denied all manifestations of a spirit world, and held that the 
apparitions of ang(ds recorded in the Scriptures were not distinct beings, 
but transitory visions of the Divine Glory. 

9. a great cry. The Phariscc^s and Sadducees now strove with one 
another concerning these doctrines. 

some of the Pharisees. Codices A, B, and C read, “ certain of the 
scribes of the part of the Pharisees” {rSov ypaixixarioav tqv ix^povs k.t.k.). 
The Pliarisees were far more numerous and popular tlian the Sadducees, 
and they were now desirous to protect St Paul. 

strove. There was an animated, vehement discussion, and the strife 
continued for some time. 

We find no evil in this man. A verdict of acquittal like that pro- 
nounced by Pilate concerning our Saviour (see St John xix. 4 ; St 
Luke xxiii. 14, 15, 22). 

What if a spirit, etc. This is generally Liken as an example of the 
figure of speech known as aposiopesis, when the speaker is either unable 
or unwilling to complete his thought, and he leaves his interlocutors to 
su])ply it. In this example tlie unexpressed clause is evidently 
tantamount to “How, then, should we treat him?” They probably 
alluded to the vision which he had related the previous day, (See 
supra, xxii. 17-21.) 

A few MSS, add here, “ Let us not fight against God," but these words have no good 
authority, not being found in A, B, C, E, or the Vulgate. 

10. the tribune fea/ring, etc. As St Paul was a Boman citizen, and 


7. Et cum haec dixisset, 
facta est dissensio inter 
Phariweos, et Sudduoeeos, et 
soluta est multitudo. 

8. Sadducffii enim dicunt, 

non esse resurrectionem, 
neque angelum, nequo spi- 
ritum : Phariseei autem 

utraque confitentur. 

9. Factus est autem cla- 
mor magnus. Et surgentes 
quidam Phariseecrum, piig- 
nabant, dicerites : Nihil mail 
invenimus in homino isto : 
quid si Spiritus lociitus est 
ei, aut Angelus? 

10. Et cum magna dis- 
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sensio facta esset, timens tri- 
buniis ne discerperetur Pau- 
lus ab ipsis, iussit milites do- 
scendere, et rapere cum de 
medio eomm, ac deducere 
eum in castra. 


11. Sequenti autera nocte 
assistcns ei Doniiiius, ait: 
Constans esto : sicut enim 
testificatus es de me in leru- 
salom, sic te oportet ct RornsB 
testificari. 


dissension, the tribune fearing lest 
Paul should be pulled in pieces by 
them, commanded the soldiers to go 
down, and to take him by force 
from among them, and to bring him 
into tlie castle. 

11. And the night following the 
Lord standing by him, said ; Be 
constant; for as thou hast testified 
of me in Jerusalem, so must thou 
boar witness also at Home. 


had claimed his privilegc.s as such, the tribune wa^ n‘sr)i)ii.si])le for his 
safety. We may infer tliat tlie tribune was present^ a1; the tihil, since lie 
had summoned the assembly, desiring to know more dilifjently for -what 
cause he was accused by the Jews (ch. xxii. 30). 

pu,lled in pieces. The verb (Siao-Trtiw) is used of a wild animal tearing 
its ]»rey asunder. As St Paul was plac.(‘d among them^ tliey could g(*t 
at him all the moi’e easily. 

the soldiers. Better, the ‘‘army” or “foices” ((Trpdnv^a). The 
tribune had a large band in readiness, and sending one of his guards, 
ordered the men to rescue St Paul. Thus, on two consecutive days, the 
tribune preserverl him from imminent pinil. 

11. the night following. St Paul was ke])t in the castle, as his trial 
was not finished, and also as a protection against the Jews. 

the Lord standing. To console and strengthen His servant. Thus 
St Stephen, during his trial, saw Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 
Here Jesus descended from His throne to the prison cell where His 
servant was resting after the ])erils of that eventful day. 

Be constant. By these few words the Lord assured him — 

(1) of a safe issue from his present troubles ; 

f2) of the accomplishment of liis iiiteiition of visiting Rome , 

(3) of the certainty that, however he might be sent thither, he 
should preach the Gos])el and bear testimony there. 

So that they upheld and comforted him — 

(1) in the unentainty of Ms life from theJewn; 

(2) in the xmceriainty of his liberation frorn prison at Coemrea ; 

(3) in the uncertainty of his surviving the storm in the Mediterranean ; 

(4) in the uncertainty of his fate on arriving at Rome. 

“ So may one crumb of divine grace and help be multiplied to feed 
five thousfiud wants and anxieties” (Alford, Greek Testament, p. 236). 

80 must thou hear witness also at Rome. “ St Paul was Christ’s witueas 
in the two great capitals of the world, — first at Jerusalem, th.e 
spiritual capital ; then at Rome, the civil metropolis.” 
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THE JEWS CONSPIEE TO MUEDER ST PAUL 


12. Facta autein die col- 
legeniiit se quidam ex lu- 
dteis, et dcvoverunt se di- 
ceiites, neque maiiduoaturos, 
ne<iue bibituros donee occi- 
derent Paulum. 

13. Erant autem plus 
quam quadraginta viri, qui 
banc coniuratioiieni fecerant : 

14. Qui acccsserunt ad 
prineipes sacerdotum, et 
seniores, et dixeruiit : Devo- 
tioiie devovimus nos nihil 
gustaturos, donee occidamus 
Paulum. 

15. Nunc ergo vos nolum 
facite tribuno cum concilio, 
ut producat ilium ad vos, 


12. And when day was come, 
some of the Jews gathered together, 
and bound themselves under a curse, 
saying, that they would neither eat 
nor drink till they killed Paul. 

13. And they were more than forty 
men that had made this conspiracy. 

14. Who came to the chief priests 
and the ancients, and said : We 
have bound ourselves under a great 
curse that we will eat nothing till 
we have slain Paul. 

15. Now therefore do you with 
the council signify to the tribune, 
that he bring him forth to you, as 


12. some of the Jews. The best codices A, B, L, E) have simply 
“ the Jews.” 

bound themselves under a curse. Lit. “ with a cuise they cursed ” 
(^avade/jLari avaOfiJ.aricrafj.iv'). The word “anathema” is the (Ireek 
rendering of the Hebrew “khenmi.” It signilies a j)ersori or thing 
devoted, i.e. given up, to destrurtioii. In classical Greek the word is 
colourless, but in biblical language it generally has a sinister meaning. 
The ])hrase is a translation of a Hebrew idiom, by which a verb and its 
cognate noun are emj)loyed to express one thought. For a parallel 
exanijde see Ainiot. on iv. 17. 

they would neither eat nor drink. Such a vow shews their desire to 
kill St Paul as soon as possible. Wetstein and Ughtfoot give exampli's 
to prove that this vow was not uncommon ainong the Jew-^. 

Ill the Old I’estameiit we find a similar instance. Cf. And the men of Israel were 
joined, together that day, and Saul adjured the •people, saying : Cursed he. the man that 
shall eat food till evening, till I he revenged of my enemies. So none of the people tasted 
any food (1 Kings xiv. S4). 

This conspiracy is a proof that the Jews no longer had the power of inflicting capital 
punishment. 

14. to the chief priests. As they were mostly Saddiu'ees, the con- 
spirators would be fa\’ourably received by tliem. It is not clear 
whether Ananias knew of the ]>lot. 

under a great curse. The original runs simply, “ we have cursed 
ourselves with a curse,” as in verse 1 2. 

eat 7 Lot}img. Lit. “taste iiuthing,” thus including the vow not to 
drink anything. 

15. signify. St Luke uses a Greek legjxl term, which signifies ‘ to give 
judicial information.” 
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tamquam aliquid certius 
co^nituri de eo. Nos vero 
prius quam appropiet, parati 
sumus interficere ilium. 

16. Quod cum audisset 
filius sororis Pauli insidias, 
venit, et intravit in castra, 
nuntiavitque Paulo. 

17. Vocans autem Paulus 
ad se unum ex centurion ibus 
ait : Adolescentern hunc per- 
due ad tribunum, habet enirn 
aliquid indicare illi. 

18. Et ille quidem assu- 
me-ns eum duxit ad tribu- 
num, etait: Vinctus Paulus 
rogavit me hunc adole- 
scentem perducere ad te, 
habentem aliquid loqui tibi. 

19. Apprehendeiis autem 
tribunus manum illius, se- 


if you meant to know something 
more certain touching him. And 
we, before he come near, are ready 
to kill him. 

16. Which when Paul’s sister’s 
son had heard of their lying in 
wait, he came, and entered into the 
castle and told Paul. 

17. And Paul calling to him one 
of the centurions, said: Bring this 
young man to the tribune, for he 
hath something to tell him. 

18. And he taking him, brought 
him to the tribune, and said : Paul 
the prisoner desired me to bring 
this young man unto thee, who 
hath something to say to thee. 

19. And the tribune taking him 
by the hand, went aside with him 


to Icnow something Wjore certain. The ancients were to give formal 
notice by letter that they desired to determine some point touching 
the trial of St Paul. 

before he come near. The obje-ct of killing him before this second 
examination was to shield the Sanhedrin from suspicion. 

16 . PauVs sister^ s son. This is the only reference in the Acts to 
St Paul’s relations. He had relations at Tarsus, his birtli})lace, and 
we find two allusions to his “kinsmen” in Home, of whom the names 
were Andronicus, Juiiias, and Herodian. (See Rom. xvi. 7 and 11.) It 
is possible that one of these three may have been the ne})hew who was 
instrumental in saving St Paul’s life. 

entered into the castle. As St Paul was only a state prisoner it was 
ctisy to obtain access to him ; the interview could not have been private, 
as the apostle, being a Roman citizen, was in “ emstodia militaris,” and 
consequently chained to the soldier who guarded him. 

17 . Bring this young man, etc. Although St Paul had been told in a 
vision that he was to bear witness at Rome to the Gospel, yet he took 
all necessary precautions to frustrate the plot. 

18 . Paul the prisoner. Lit. “ Paul, the bound one” (‘O Ufffxios naDAoy) 

19 . the tribune taking him, etc. The Roman authorities in general 
treated St Paul with courtesy and consideration. (See ch. xvi. 33-34, 
xxiv. 23, xxvi. 32, xxvii. 3, xxviii. 30.) St Paul’s nephew evidently 
had proofs of the conspiracy he reported to the tribune. 
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cessit cum eo seorsum, et 
iiiterrogavit ilium : Quid est, 
quod habes iudicare mihi 1 


20. Ille autem dixit: lu- 
d33is convenit rogare te, ut 
crastina die ])roducas Paulum 
in o^Uicilinni, quasi aliquid 
certius inquisituri sint de 
illo : 


21. Til vero ne credideris 
illis, insidiantur euiin ei ex 
eis viri amplius quam qua- 
draginta, qui se devoveruut 
non manducare, neque bi- 
bere donee interficiaiit eurn : 
et nunc pa rati sunt, expec- 
tantes promissum tuum. 


22. Tribunus igitur dimi* 
sit adolescontem, prajcipiens 
ne cui loqueretur quoniam 
haec nota sibi fecisset. 


privately and asked him; What is 
it that thou hast to tell me ? 

20. And he said: The Jews have 
agreed to desire thee, that thou 
wouldst bring forth Paul to-morrow 
into the council, as if they meant 
to inquire something more certain 
touching him. 

21. But do not thou give credit 
to them ; for there lie in wait for 
him more than forty men of them, 
wlio have bound themselves by oath, 
neither to eat nor to drink till they 
have killed him : and they are now 
ready, looking for a promise from 
thee. 

22. The tribune therefore dis- 
missed the young man, charging 
him that he should tell no man that 
he had made known these things 
unto him. 


20. bring forth. This is the correct rendering of the Vulgate 
“ prod ucas,” blit the best MSS. read “bring down” (Karaydyps)^ which 
harmonizes better with the actual circumstances, as the castle stood 
higher than the Temple area. 

as if they meant There is another reading which rims “ as if thou 
wouldst enquire,” etc. ’’lliis has the siipiiort of A, B, E, and some 
cursives, and is accepted Tischendori, Westcott and Hort, Words- 
worth, Alford, Knabenbaiier, etc. On this passage Lumby remarks 
that the singular is to be preferred, “for in addressing the chief captain 
Paul’s nephew would naturally speak as though he, who had control of 
the whole proceedings, was the jiersoii to enquire ; while the plural in 
verse 15 is equally natural in the mouth of a speaker among the 
Zealots, who would say to the chief priests, as though ye would 
enquire ” (Greek Testament, in h. 1.). 

21. CL promise, (iirayy^xlau.) This Greek word may he rendered 
“promise” or “order,” and commentators are divided between the two, 
as either suits the sense here. The A.V. and R.V. read “promise.” 

22. that he had made, etc. The Greek gives the second person 
singular, “that thou hast made known.” 


BK. I. 


27 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES [cH. XXIII. ‘z3-25. 


ST PAUL’S JOUENEY TO CESAEEA 

23. Then having called two cen- 
turions, he said to tliciii : Make 
ready two hundred soldiers to go 
as far ae Gesarea, and seventy horse- 
men, and two hundred spearmen for 
the third hour of the night. 

24. And provide beaets, that they 
may set Paul on, and bring him safe 
to Felix the governor. 

25. (For he feared lest perhaps 
the Jews might take him away by 
force and kill him, and he should 

23. two centurions. One commander of eacli of the two bands of one 
liundred men, i.e. of the infantry. 

soldiei's .... horsemen .... spearmen. Tlj(‘se com])oiioTit parts of 
a Roman army were represented in every cobort. iiie infantry 
were heavily armed and were under cenl-ni ions. The horsemen 
were under a decurio or ca])tain of a “tnrma,” i.e. scpijulrou, which 
genej’ally numbered tbirty-tlirei*. nuaj. Tlie Greek word (5i^i9\d$oi\ 
which the Vulgate reiideis “bincearii” (.s])earmen), is not found 
elsewhere in tlie Scriptures, nor in any very ancient Greek authors. It 
signifies literally “right hand gras])ers” ; hence commentators conclude 
that they were armed with a light spear or javelin, which was carried 
in the right hand. 

Ewald augyests that St Luke refers to the famous Arabian slingers tliat were employed 
to defend the rear and Hanks of the Roman armies. 

the third hour of the night. About nine o’clock, according to Jew ish 
reckoning, when the soldiers relieved the guard. 'Jduis St Paul W(juld 
be taken aw^ay under cover of darkness ; and as all the men were 
mounted, by daylight he would l)e lieyond the reach of his emmiies. 

24. A'ud provide beasts. The word “ beasts ” here means any beasts of 
burden, such as asses, camels, and horses fur riding. Jdie latter are 
intended here. 

Felix the governor. Felix was the brother of Pallas, the favourite 
freedman of Claudius. To his brother’s influence, Felix owed his 
appointment as Proc-urator of Judea in a.d. 53. 

Both .Jewish and Jlomun historians refer to his avarice, cruelty, and licentiousness. 
The .Tews having lodged complaints against liirn, he was recalled by Nero in A.D. GO, and 
replaced by Festus. 

25. For he feared., oic. All this sent t Mice, which is hracketed in onr 
Kheims Testament and in 1h.- Viilg..t.-. h.i- only the authority of the 
Philoxian, Syriac, and the A riin-nian Cnr.-iw-s. It is lujt given in any 
codex. 


23. Et vocatis duobus 
oenturionibus, dixit ill is : 
Parate milites ducentos ut 
eant us(pie Ciesaream, et 
equites septuaginta, et lan- 
cearios ducentos a tertia liora 
noctis : 

24. Et iumenta proeparato 
ut imponentes Paulum, sal- 
vurn perducerent ad Felicem 
prsesidem, 

25. (Timiiit enim nc forte 
raperent eum ludaci, et oc- 
ciderent, et ipse postea ca- 
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lumnLam siistiiicret, tam- 
quam accepturus pecuniam) 

26. Scribens epistolam 
contineiitem hsec : 

Claudius Lysias optimo 
prresidi, B'elici saluteni. 

27. Virum hunc compre- 
hensum a ludaus, et incipi- 
entem intorfici ab cis, sii})cr- 
veniens cum exercitu ehpiii, 
cognito quia Romanus est : 

28. Volensque scire cau- 
sam, quam obiiciebaut illi, 
deduxi eum in concilium 
eorum. 

29. Quern inveni accusari 
do quiestionibus legis ipso- 
ruin, nihil vero diguum 
mortc aut vinculis babeutom 
criminis. 

30. Et cum mibi perlatum 
csset de insidiis, quas pai'a- 


afterwarda be slandered as if he was 
to take money.) And he wrote a 
letter after this manner: 

26. Claudius Lysias to the most 
excellent governor Felix, greeting. 

27. This man being taken by the 
Jews, and ready to be killed by 
them, I rescued coming in with an 
army, understanding that he is a 
Koman : 

28. And meaning to know the 
ca,use which they objected unto 
him, I brought him forth into their 
council. 

29. Whom I found to be accused 
concerning questions of their law ; 
but having nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death or of bands. 

30. And when I was told of am- 
bushes that they had prepared for 


he wrote a letter. It is ])robable that this letter was written in Latin, 
as both tbo. sender and the receiver were Romans. Letters sent to a 
bigber tri])nnal, giving the charge against the accused, were called 
“ elogia.” 

26. most excellent. Tliis was a customary (‘pitliet. giv(‘n to a magistrate. 
St Luke gives the .s;inu'. title to Theojdiilns, to wliom be dedicated bis 
gospel. He apparently translates tbe actual text of the better. 

27. corning ini 'ivith am army, (‘tc. Tbe tribune woids bis lett-er to suit 
bis own ends, viz. to shew bis zeal in rescuing a Roman citizen. Hence 
be does not mention that be only ascertaimsl bim to be sucb after 
having given orders for bim to be scourged. Tbe reference is evidently 
to tbe first time tbaf. be rescued St Paul. 

29. questions of their Imv. Tbe ta-ibuiie, by bis investigations, bad 
learned that tbe. point at issue was tbe Resurrection of (birisl-, wbieb St 
Paul adduced as a ])roof that Jewus wtis tbe Messias. Also be found 
that tbe immediate caus(‘ of St Paul’s arrest was tbe sup]»osed profana- 
tion of tbe Temple. Neitber of these (piestions would have bad any 
interest or importance for tbe Roman triinine. 

30. sigyiifying also, etc. This injunction was (‘vidently given on 
tbe morrow, wlu'ii tbe delegates fi-om tbe Sanlunlrin ])resented their 
petition to tlu^ tribune, and when St Paul was on bis road to tbe Roman 
capital of Judea. 
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verant ilU, misi eum ad te, 
denuntians et accusatoribus 
ut dicant apud te. Yale. 

81 . Milites ergo secundum 
preeceptum sibi, aasumentee 
Paulum, duxeruiit per noc- 
tem in Antipatiidem. 

82. Et postera die dimisais 
equitibus ut cum eo irent, 
reversi suiit ad castra. 

83. Qui cum venissent 
Caesaream, et tradidissent 
epistolam pnesidi, statuerunt 
ante ilium et Paulum. 

34, Cum legisset autom, 
et interrogasset de qua pro- 
vincia esset : et cognoscens 
quia de Cilicia, 

85. Audiarn te, inquit, 


him, I sent him to thee, signifying 
also to his accusers to plead before 
thee. Farewell. 

31. Then the soldiers, according 
as it was commanded them, taking 
Paul, brought him by night to Anti- 
patris. 

32. And the next day leaving the 
horsemen to go with him, they re- 
turned to the castle. 

33. Who when they were come to 
Cesarea, and had delivered the letter 
to the governor, did also present 
Paul before him. 

34. And when he had read it, 
and had asked of what province he 
was : and understood that he was of 
Cilicia : 

35. I will hear thee, said he, 


Farewell. Both the opening greeting and the final salutation resemble 
those of the letter from the Assembly at Jerusalem to the Gentile 
converts. 

31. the soldiers .... brought him by night 

“At the third hour, or nine o’clock, under the shades of night, the escort were ready 
at the gates of Fort Antonia, with horses for Paul and the soldier to whom lie was linked, 
Lysias delivered the letter, and Paul mounted, and the cavalcade set forward on the 
road to Csesarea. The Roman capital lay at a distance of sixty-eight miles, or, according 
to Josephus, seventy-five miles. They travelled all night, and passing through Lydda, 
they the next day (the 26th of May) reached Antipatris, a i)leasaut city twenty -six miles 
from Caesarea. Here the foot soldiers no danger being now apprehended, retraced 
their steps, under the command of one of the two centurions, to Jerusalem. The horse- 
men, i.e. both the heavy and light horse, under the command of the other centurion, 
pressed on with Paul to Caesarea. On arriving they i>roceeded to the palace of Herod, or 
to the praeturium, the residence of Felix the governor, and there delivered the despatch 
and presented their prisoner ” (Lewin, Li,fe and Epistles of St Paul, pp. 165-156). 

Antipatris. This town lay on the route to Cesarea, forty-two miles 
from Jerusalem. It was built W Herod the Great, and named after 
his father. Josephus calls it “Caphar Saba.” The modern name is 
Kefr-Saba. Formerly a Roman road, of which a few ruins remain, 
connected Antipatris with Jerusalem. 

The cavalcade set out by night for Antipatris, hut only arrived there some time on 
the following day, probably towards evening. The fact that as many as 470 men were 
sent in charge of the apostle shews how troubled those times were, and how seriously 
the Roman governor estimated the resources of the conspirators, who were probably 
Sioarii. 

33. when they were come^ — i.e. the horsemen. 

35. I will hear thee. The Greek verb (SiawoiJao/tot) implies making a 
full enquiry into the charge. 
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cum accusatores tui vonerint. 
Iu»sitque in praetorio Hero- 
dis custodiri eura. 


when thy accusers come. And ha 
commanded him to be kept in 
Herod's judgment-hall. 


Having received au “ elogiuin,” he was bound to try the accused within three days. 
But as St Paul's’ accusers had to come from Jerusalem, it is probable the trial took place 
a little later. 

to he kept. This verb {(pvxiffffitrBai) does not imply close confinement 
in a dungeon, but simply privation of liberty. Bt Paul was not a 
condemned prisoner, and during his captivity in Cesarea he was 
allowed many privileges (see ch. xxiv. 23). 

Herod! 8 judgment-hall. The noun used here (irpcurupiov) ‘‘ pra3torium ” 
may mean a palace, a general’s tent, or soldiers’ barracks. Here it 
doubtless means the palace which Herod the Great hjui built for himself, 
and which, at this time, was the official residence of the governor. 


Chapter XXIV 


ST PAUL BEFOEE FELIX: TEETULLUS' SPEECH 


1. Post quinque autem 
dies descendit princeps sacer- 
dotum, Ananias, cum seniori- 
bus quibusdam, et Tertullo 
quodam oratore, qui adierunt 
pnesidem adversus Paulum. 


1. And after five days the high- 
priest Ananias came down, with 
some of the ancients, and one Ter- 
tullus an orator, who went to the 
governor against Paul. 


1. after five days. This may mean five days since St Paul left 
Jerusalem, or five days after his arrival in Cesarea. 

the hujh-priest Ananias. See Annot. on xxiii. 2. His enmity against 
St i’aul had probably increased since the apostle had applied to him 
the epithet of “whited wall.” 

some of the av dents. Only a deijutation of the ancients went to 

Cesarea, and they were probably mostly of the Smlduceaii party. 

07ie Tertullus. The name is a diminutive of Tertius, as Catullus is 
of Catius, and Lucullus of Lucius. 

an orator. Provincials, when accusing or deieiiding before a Roman 
tribunal, were accustomed to engage tlie services of one skilled in the 
Roman law. Tertullus was what we should call a barrister (Latin, 
“ oaussidicus ”). At this period trials in Roman law courts were con- 
ducted in Latin or Greek. It is uncertain which language Tertullus 
spoke, but many commentators lean to Latin. 

“ The Gospel, in the person of St Paul, has to contend with Jewish prejudices allied 
to Roman rhetoric, at the bar of imperial power, represented by Felix ” (Wordsworth), 

went to. Lit. “informed” (^v€<pdvi<rav), a legal term for a formal 
accusation. Not only Tertullus, but the high-priest and the ancients, 
accused St Paul 
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[cH. XXIV. 2-4, 


2. Et citato Paulo coepit 
accusare Tertullus, diccns : 
Cum iu multa pace aganiiis 
per to, et multa corijgantiir 
per tuam provideritiam ; 

3. Semper et ubiquo susci- 
pimus, o])time Felix, cum 
Omni gratiariim aclione. 

4. Ne diutius autom te 
protraliam, oro, brevitcr 
aiidias nos pro tua dementia. 


2. And Paul being called for, 
Tei-tullus began to accuse him say- 
ing: Whereas through thee we live 
in much peace, and many things are 
rectified by thy providence, 

3. We accept it always and in 
all places, most excellent Felix, with 
all thanksgiving. 

4. But that 1 be no further 
tedious to thee, I desire thee of thy 
clemency to hear us in few words. 


2. Paul being called for. St Paul having been siiiiiiuonod by the 
appointed ofticial, was Ijiuuglit into court by bis gaoler. The trial Avas 
legally conducted in the usual order. It began Avitii the accusation of 
the plaintifFs, which the accused was suuiinoned to hear and answer. 

Tertullus began to accuse him. The orator’s accusations Avere based on 
both political and religious grounds ; he accused St Paul of being — 

1. a pestilent man, raising seditions ; 

2. a leader of the Nazareiies; 

3. a profatier of the Temple. 

St Luke, as usual, gives only a suininnry of the discourse. 

through th,ee we live in niuch yeace. Ttutullus begins, libe. all Roman 
orators, by fiattering the judge, but the exordium by iiu imsaiis states 
the whole triitli. From Tacitus {Annai, xii. 54) Ave learn that Felix 
was an unscrii])ulous man, avIio conimiL.iid injustice with audacity, 
trusting iu his bi-other’s iufiueuce with Claudius to shield him from 
})uiiishm(*ut. Jos(q)lius also condemns him for his tyranny and cruelty. 
Felix had certainly mainUiined peace to a certain extent by putting 
down rebels and su])])ressing the sect of the Sicarii {Ant.^ xx. 8. 6 ; 
Bell. Jud.^'ii. 13. 3), but his own injustice and misgoverument were far 
greater evdls than the insurrections which he quelled. 

many things are recti fied. This is the reading of A, B, E, of several 
cursives, and of the Vulgate and Syriac Versions. There is a variant 
reading, “ many worthy deeds are done ” (KaTopOwfidTuy yivoii^ivoou). The 
first reading is the best sup])Oi‘ted. 

by thy jrrovidence. Tlie Avon I “providence” was originally ai)plie(l 
to tlie gods ; then it Avas given to the emperors, and coins are extant- 
bearing the Avords “Providentia Caesaris.” 

3. always and in all places. CommenLitors are not agreed as to the 
sense of this passage. Some join it on to what precedes, and read “ many 
things are rectified always and in all places.” Others, following the 
Vulgate, join it with what folloAVs. 

most excellent Felix. See Annot. on xxiii. 26. 

4. no further tedious. Lit. “that 1 may not too long cut off or 
liinder you,” i.e. from other more important affairs. 
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5. Inveniiiius hunc ho- 
min«in pestiferum, et coii- 
citantem seditioiics omnibus 
luda'is in univeTso orbe, ot 
auctorein soditionis sectffi 
Nazareiiorum : 

6. Qui etiam tern plum 
violare coiiatus est, quern et 
apprehensum voluimus se- 
cundum legem nostram iudi- 
carc. 


5. We have found this to be a 
pestilent man, and raising seditions 
among all the Jews throughout the 
world, and author of the sedition of 
the sect of the Nazarenes. 

6. Who also hath gone about to 
profane the temple : whom we hav- 
ing apprehended would also have 
judged according to our law. 


clemency. In the Se])tn;igint tins word is used of divine mercy, but 
in the New ''rest.fiimujt it is often rendered by “gentleness” (R.V.), and 
by “ modesty ” in our Klreims Version, e.g. Noir I Paul mysdf beseech you 
by the Qiiildnef^s end modesty (itriiiKiias) of Christ (2 Cor. x. 1). 

5. a pestilent man. Lit. “this pestilence.” Classical writers ap])ly 
this ejiithet to a dangiwons, cunning poison. The word is frefpieiitly 
used in the Old Testanuuit, e.g. And some pestilent men {\oifiol) of 
Israel led a 'odeJeed life (1 Mach. x. 61). 

raisiny seditions. Teiiullus ])nt.s this charge first in order to arrest 
the attention of Felix, who he knew had severely repressed sedition on 
several occasions. 

amony all the Jems throughout the world. The Jews of Jerusalem must 
liav'e heard through their brethren of the Dispersion that riots had 
oec‘,urr(Ml in coniuiction with the pre.aching of the Oos])el at Philippi 
(ch. xvi. 20), Thessalonica (ch. xvii. 6), Corinth (ch. xviii. 12), and 
Ephesus (cli. xix. 29). Moreover, they were eye-witnesses of the tumult 
in the Tengde (xxi. 20). 

author. Lit,, “a file leader” {itpwrocrrdTnv)^ a military term signifying 
the right hun l man in the front line. In the ]Jural, it was used to 
desig!:;i!-' ilic I'l-Uii rank of soldiers. St Paul is therefore represented, 
and with good reason, as a “ ringhaider ” of the Nazarenes. 

of the sect of the Nazarenes. Tins is the first t ime we find this title 
given to the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth. The Jews naturally re- 
frained from calling them Christians, as this im])lied that Jesus was the 
Christ or Messias, a truth which they rejected. 

We frequently find our Lord spoken of in the Acts as “Jesus of Nazareth." (See 
ii. 22, iii. 0, iv. lu, x. 38, vi. 14, xxvi. 9.) 

The word “ Nazarenes ” was used contemptuously, as the Jews despised Nazareth and 
its inhabitants. Cf. Nathanael said tv him : Can any thing of good come from Nazareth ? 
(St John i. 46). 

6. hath gone about. Here the calumny against St Paul (see ch. xxi. 28) is 
modified. In the tumult he was ac(‘.used of having profrined the Temple. 

we would also have judged, etc. These words and the following as far 
as “ commanding his accusers to come to thee ” are wanting in some of 
the best MSS. (A, B, H, L, P), hut some MSS. have a parallel passage, 
and the Syriac and Vulgate reqiresent these clauses. Tlu'y complete 
tin* orator’s discourse, and are in accordance with facts (allowing for 
Tcrtullus’ .strategy in casting the hlaiue on Lysias). Also the words 
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7. Superveniena autem 
tribunus Lysias, cum vi 
magna eiipuit eum de marii- 
bus nostris, 

8. lubens accusatores eius 
ad te venire : a quo poteria 
ipse iudicans, de omnibus 
istis cognoscere, de quibus 
nos aocusamus eum. 

9. Adiecerunt autem et 
ludsei, dicentes hsec ita se 
habere. 


7. But Lysias the tribune coining 
upon us, with great violence took 
him away out of our hands, 

8. Commanding his accusers to 
come to thee: of whom thou mayest 
thyself, by examination, have know- 
ledge of all these things, whereof we 
accuse him. 

9. And the Jews also added, and 
said that these things were so. 


of whom thou mayest .... have knowledge, etc. (verse 8), apply better 
to Lysias than to St Paul, since it was the accusers who declared the 
charge, and not the prisoner himself. This explanation, moreover, 
harmonizes with the reply of Felix to the Jews : JVhen Lysias, the 
tribune, shall come down I will hear you (verse 22). 


ST PAUL’S DEFENCE BEFORE FELIX 

10. Then Paul answered, (the 
governor making a sign to him to 
speak:) Knowing that for many 
years thou hast been judge over 
this nation, I will with good courage 
answer for myself : 

11. That thou mayest understand 
that there are yet but twelve days 

10. for many years. If we accept 58 or 59 a.d. as the date of St Paul’s 
defence before Felix, then the “many years” would be about six or 
seven, as Felix was made procurator drca 62 a.d. This was an 
unusually long term of office. Previous to his nomination as procurator 
he had held office jointly with Cumanus, his district being Samaria 
(see Tacitus, Annal, xii. 64). 

with good courage. Felix^ attitude was favourable, and he was con- 
versant with l)oth Roman law and Jewish customs, hence St Paul 
hoped for a favourable hearing and a just verdict. He seizes on the 
one point which he can utilize to conciliate the governor without having 
recourse to flattery like Tertiillus. 

answer for myself. Lit. “make my apology or defence for the 
matters concerning myself.” The same verb occurs in ch. xix. 33 and 
xxii. 1. 

11. but twelve days. Most commentators take these twelve days as 


10. Respondit autem Pau- 
las, (annuente sibi PrsBside 
dicere) Ex multis aunis te 
esse iudicem genti huic 
sciens, bono animo pro me 
satisfaciam. 


11. Poles enim cognoscere 
quia non plus sunt mihi 
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dies quam duodeoim, ex quo 
ascendi adorare in lerusalem: 

12. Et neque in templo 
invenerunt me cum aliquo 
disputantem, aut concursum 
facient em turbae, neque in 
synagogis, 

13. Neque in civitate : 
neque probare possunt tibi 
de quibiis nunc me accusant. 

14. Confiteor autem hoc 
tibi, quod secundum sec tarn, 
quam dicunt haeresirn, sic 
deserno Patri, et Deo meo, 
OTedens omnibus, qua?- in 


since I went up to adore in Jeru- 
salem : 

12. And neither in the temple 
did they find me disputing with any 
man, or causing any concourse of 
the people, neither in the syna- 
gogues, nor in the city : 

13. Neither can they prove unto 
thee the things whereof they now 
accuse me. 

14. But this I confess to thee, 
that aocording to the sect which 
they call heresy, so I serve the 
Father and my God, believing all 


commencing with the Feast of Pentecost, which St Paul had kept in 
Jerusalem. 

to adore. Thus he disproves the accusation of having attempted to 
profane the Tem])le. 

12. neither in the te7nple, etc. He now refutes the charge of raising an 
insurrection. 

disputing . ... or causing any concourse. This passage proves that 
during this visit to Jerusalem St Paul had not evangelized. 

13. 7ieither can they prove, etc. They could accuse liim tumultuously, 
but they could not prove their charge by any evideiict? such as tlie Law 
required, 

unto thee. These words are not found in some of the best MSS., but 
they are given in A, B, E, and many cursives, and also in the Vulgate 
and Syriac Versions. 

14. But this I confess, etc. St Paul admits that he is a disciple of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and then goes on to explain that Christianity is the 
completion of Judaism, not its abrogation. He gives Felix to under- 
stand that although he is a Nazarene, he has not renounced the Jewish 
faitii. 

heresy. St Paul takes up the words of Tertullus (verse 6). The Greek 
word here rendered “heresy” signifies “a choice.” It is applied by 
Greek and Jewish writers to schools of oxnnion. It has generally a bad 
sense in the epistles and in the writings of the Fathers of the Church. 
Cf. For there must he also heresies, that they also, who are approved, may 
he made manifest among you (1 Cor. xi, 19). 

I serve the Father and my God. Better, “I serve the God of my 
fathers” {Karp^ixa r^-naTp^tc 06^), — i.e. by his mode of life find by his 
faith he worshipped the God of liis ancestors. 

the Law a7id the prophets. The law and the prophets ^included the 
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lege, et prophetis scripta 
sunt ; 

15. Spemhabens in Deum, 
quain et hi ipsi expectant, 
resurrectionem futuram ius- 
torum, et iniquorum. 

16. In hoc et ipse studeo 
uine offeudiculo conscieiitiam 
habere ad Deum, et ad ho- 
mines semper. 

17. Post annos autem 
plures eleemosynas facturus 
in gentem raoam, veiii, et 
oblationes et vota. 

18. In quibiis invenerunt 


things which are written in the law 
and the prophets : 

15. Having hope in God, which 
these also themselves look for, that 
there shall be a resurrection of the 
just and unjust. 

16. And herein do I endeavour 
to have alw'ays a conscience without 
offence towards God and towards 
men. 

17. Now after many years I came 
to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings and vows : 

18. In which I was found puri- 


whole Jewish Scriptures (see St Matt. vii. 12, xi. 13, xxii. 40; St Luke 
xvi. 16 ; St John i. 45). 

We occasionally find the threefold division of law, prophets, and psalms (see St Luke 
xxiv. 44). 

15. these also themselves^ etc. Tliis i.s a proof that the Jews as a nation 
believed in the doctrine of the resurrection. 

St Paul, of course, allmles to the Pharisees and their disciples: the latter were 
numerous, as “the Sadducees were able to persuade none but the rich " : tlie Pharisees 
had the multitude on their side (Josephus, Antiq., xiii., x, 6). 

a resurrection. A few MSS. add “ of the dead,” but those words are 
not found in A, D, 0. This was pre<*i8ely the (juestion which liad 
provoked the second tumult in tlie Temple when Lysias had rescued St 
Paul. The Pharisees restricted the rcsurr(*ction to the righteous of their 
own nation, but tlie Old Testament chvirly teaches that the just and 
unjust rise. Cf. And many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some unto life everlasting, and others unto reproach, to see it always 
(Dan. xii. 2). 

St Paul s argument is as follows ; “ How can I be guilty in believing a doctrine which 
the Pharisees themselves hold and teach ? ” 

17 . ofter many years. Since his visit to Jerusalem afttu* his second 
journey (see ch. xviii. 22) he had made a third missionary journey. 
The “many” years covered a ])eriod of four or five yeais. 

to bring alms. The money collected in Macedonia and Achaia by St 
Paul’s orders, and in conformity with St James’s injunction. These 
collections are referred to in the epistles (see Korn. xv. 25, 26, 31 ; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1-4 ; 2 Cor. viii 1-4). 

offerings and vows. The sacrifices offered foi‘ the four Nazarites that 
they might accomplish their vows, and thus be released from them (see 
ch. xxi. 24-26). 

18 . in v:hich, — i.e. “under these circumstances ” (- oh) according to 
Codices H, L, P, but there is a variant reading (cV aTs) found in A, B, 
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me piirificatum in templo : 
lion cum tiirba, noque cum 
fcuinijltu. 

1 9. Quidam autem ex Asia 
ludivi, quos oportebat apud 
te pries to esso, et accusarc 
siquid haberent adveraum 
me ; 

20. Aiit hi ipsi dicaiit 
siquid inveneruiit in me 
iriiquitatis cum stem in coii- 
cilio, 

21. Nisi de una liac so- 
lumraodo voce, qua clamavi 
inter eos stans : Quoiiiam 
de resurrectioiie mortuorum 
ego iudicor bodie a vobis. 


ficd in the temple : neither with 
multitude nor with tumult : 

19. By certain Jews of Asia, who 
ought to have been here before thee, 
and to accuse, if they had anything 
against me : 

20. Or let these men themselves 
say, if they found in me any iniquity, 
when standing before their council, 

21. Except it be for this one voice 
only, that I cried standing among 
them. Concerning the resurrection 
of the dead am I judged this day 
by you. 


K, where the relative being feminine, evidently applies to the acts 
])erformed in fulfilment, of the Nazarite vow. According to the second 
reading, St Pan! was atlacked while performing those ceremonial duties. 

purified. This word was used technically of a Nazarite, who by bis 
vow was seiiarated or cut off from various things which were lawful for 
others. 

19. certain Jews of Ada. See supra, xxi. 27. Tliese Jews were 
prohahly on their road home hy tliis time. 

20. Or let these men, etc. St Paul here breaks off bis discourse to 
address his accusers indirectly. Ananias and his adherents had not 
instigat(Kl the riot in the Temple, but tliey liad seconded tbe Jews of 
Asia, and had formally charged St Paul before the Roman governor. 

if tJieij Jound in me any iniquity. P>e.ttor, “ what evil thing they found 
in me.” 

21. this one voice. A reference to his declaration before the Sanhedrin 
(see ch. xxiii. Gj. 


FPXIX ADJOUENS ST PAUUS TETAL 

22 . Distulit autem illos 22. And Fclix put them off, hav- 

dice™ • Cum^Tri! “>8 Certain knowledge of this 

way, saying: When Lysias the tri- 

22. put them off. St Luke employs the correct legal term for 
adjonriiing a case (ai/fjSaXfTo). 

having most certain knowledge. This knoAvledge may have been 
obtained from three. .“i>urces : — 

(a) From Drusilia his wife, who was a Jewess, 
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bune shall come down, I will hear 
you. 

23. And he commanded a den- 
turion to keep him, and that he 
should be easy, and that he should 
not prohibit any of his friends to 
minister nnto him. 

24. And after some days, Felix 
coming with Drusilla his wife, who 
was a Jew, sent for Paul, and heard 

(6) From his experience as a governor in Samaria, and subsequently 
over all tfudea. 

(c) From intercourse with the disciples of Christ, many of whom 
lived in Cesarea, e.g. Pliilip the Evangelist, CorneJjus, and his 
friends and kinsmen, etc. 

When Lysias the trihu7ie shall come. There is no reference in Lysias* 
letter of his intending to visit Cesarea, but it is probable that if he 
remained in office he was likely to visit this town during the two years 
that St Paul was imprisoned there. Felix merely gives a ])lansiblo 
motive for deferring the trial, and possibly had been bribed by the Jews 
to retain him in captivity. 

23. a centurion. Either “the centurion ” who had brought St Paul 
from Jerusalem to Cesarea, or the one in whose charge Felix had placed 
him. 

be easy. Lit. “ to have indulgence or relaxation ^ tc &v^(nv). The 

motive for this command is given in verse 26. 

to minister. Undoubtedly St Luke was one of these ministering friends. 
As there was a Christian church in Cesarea, St Paul’s immediate wants 
were certainly supplied by the alms of the disciples. 

24 Felix coming,, etc. This was a private interview. 

with Drusilla. The subjoined table gives her genealogy. 

Herod Agrip|>a 1. (Acts xii. 1.) 


Agrippa II. Bernice, mar. — Drusilla, mar. — 

(Acts XXV. 13.) (1) Herod of Chalcis. (1) Azizus, K. of Emesa. 

(2) Polemon of Cilicia. (2) Felix. 

(Acts XXV. 13.) (Acts xxiv. 24.) 

his wife. At this time she could not have been more than twenty 
years of age, as she was only six years old when her father died, 
a J ew. Used generally for “ Jewess.** The Bezan text adds here, “ who 


bunus Lys‘.i8 desoonderit, 
audiam vos, 

23. lussitque contiirioni 
custodire euin, et Imbero re- 
.juiem, nec quemquam de 
suis prohibere ministrare ei. 


24. Post aliquot autem 
dies veniens Felix cum Dru- 
silla uxore sua, quae erat 
ludeea, vocavit Paulum, ct 
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audivit ab eo lidem, quce est 
in Cliristum lesuin. 

25* Disputante autem illo 
de iustitia, et castitate, et 
de iudicio fiituro, tremefactus 
Felix respoiidit : Quod nunc 
attinet, vade : tempore au- 
tem opportune accersam te : 


26. Siinul et sperans, quod 
pccuuia ei daretur a Paulo, 
propter quod et frequenter 
aocersens eum, loquebatur 
cum eo. 


27. Biennio autem ex- 
pleto, accepit successorem 
Felix Portium Festum. Vo- 
leiis autem gratiam priustare 


of him the faith that is in Christ 
Jesus. 

25. And as he treated of justice 
and chastity, and of the judgment 
to come, Felix being terrified, an- 
swered: For this time go thy way; 
but when I have a convenient time 
I will send for thee. 

26. Hoping also withal, that 
money should be given him by 
Paul; for which cause also often- 
times sending for him, he spoke 
with him. 

27. But when two years were 
ended, Felix had for successor 
Portius Festus. And Felix being 


asked t/O see Paul and hear the word, and being willing, therefore, to 
satisfy her, he sent for Paul,” etc. 

25. justice and chastity. Two virtues against which Felix had sinned, 
since 'Paeitus says that Felix thought he could commit any crime with 
impunity (cuncta raalefact-a sibi impiine ratiis, Ann,, xii. 54), and acted 
accordingly. This governor, who had married three queens in turn, by 
his boundless cruelty and profligacy, wielded the ])ower of a king with 
the temper of a slave” (per omnem saevitiam et ubidiiiem, ius regium 
servili ingenio exercuit,”— v. 9). 

Felix being terrified. This incident in St Paul’s life has a parallel in 
that of St John the Baptist, whose hold words terrified Herod Antipas. 
Of. For Herod feared John, knowing him to he a just and holy man: and 
kept him, and when he heard him, did many things, and he heard him 
willingly (St Mark vi. 20). 

when I have a convenient time. As far as we know, this convenient time 
never presented itself. 

Two years later Felix was recalled on account of the complaints of the Jews, who 
accused him to the emperor, but, through the inlluence of Pallas his brother, he escax)ed 
unpunished. 

26. that money should he given. Possibly the remembrance of “ alms ” 
and “offerings,” of which St Paul had spoken, led Felix to conclude 
that his prisoner was able to offer a substantial bribe as the price of his 
freedom. 

27. when two years were eiided. As Felix is supposed to have left 
Palestine circa 60 a.d., we have here another chronological link in St 
Paul’s career. 

Fortius IPestus, Festus waa appointed by Nero circa 00 a.d., and he 
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ludaeis Felix, reliquit Pau- 
lum vinctum. 


willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, 
left Paul bound. 


held office but a sliort time, as he died in 62 a.d. Josephus gives him a 
better character than his predecessor Felix. 

to shew the Jews a pleasure. Lit. “to deposit a favour” (xc^pixa 
Karaeea-dai). Felix obliged the Jews that he might later reap some 
advantage for himself. His servility, however, did not prevent their 
accusing him of cruelty and injustice. 

The Bezan text assig^ia another reason for St Paul’s detention, and one which may 
have had some weight. We read there, “ but Paul he left in ward for the sake of Drusilla." 
Undoubtedly St Paul’s words on chastity had displeased her. 

left Paul hound. He was still in military custody, and probably the 
relaxations permitted, while there was hope of a bribe, were now with- 
drawn. 


Chapter XXV 

ST PAUL BEFORE FESTUS 


1. Fcstus ergo cum veiiis- 
sct in provinciam, post tri- 
duum ascendit lerosolymam 
a Coesarea. 

2. Adienmtque eiim prin- 
cipes sacerdotiim, ot primi 


1. Now when Festus was come 
into the province, after three days 
he went up to Jerusalem from 
Cesarea. 

2. And the chief priests and 
principal men of the Jews went 


1. CA)me into the province. Judea was not strictly speaking a 
province, as it w^as dependent upon the Y>^*ovin(‘-e of Syria, and was 
governed by a procurator, not by a proconsul, who ruled a province. 
Josephus, however, also refers to Festus, as though he were the governor 
of a i^rovince {iirapxos^ u4rl^^g., xx. 8. 11), whence we may conclude 
that the term “province” was given to Judea because it depended 
directly upon the emperor, and judicial functions were exercised there 
by Roman officials. 

' after three days. It was customary to have public games in honour of 
the installation of a new governor ; these rejoicings geiiei'ally lasted 
several days. 

he went up to Jerusalem. He would naturally proceed as soon as 
possible to the ca])ital, to receive the congratulations of the Jewish 
rulers, and to visit the Jewish capital. 

2. chief priests. A few MSS. give the singular, but the plural is 
better supported. 

The bigh-prieBt at this time was Ishraael, son of Phabi, who had been appointed by 
Agrippa II., with the approbation of the legate of Syria, just before Felix was recalled 
to Home. 

principal men. Both the civil and religious Jewish authorities 
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ludaeonim adversiis Paulum : 
et rogabant eum, 

3. Postulaiites gratiam 
ad versus eum, ut iuberefc 
perduoi eum in lerusalem, 
insidias tendentes ut iiitcr- 
fioercait eum in via. 

4. Festus autem respoudit 
servari Paulum in Ceesarea : 
se autem matiirius profectu- 
rum. 

6. Qui ergo in vobis (ait) 
potentes suiit, dosceiideiites 
simul, si quod est in viro 
crimen, accusent eum. 

6, Demoratus autem inter 
eos dies non amplius quam 
oeto aut deceiii, descendit 
Ciesareara, et altera die sedit 
pro tribunali, et iussit Pau- 
fum adduci. 


unto him against Paul; and they 
besought him, 

3. Eequesting favour against him, 
that he would command him to be 
brought to Jerusalem, laying wait 
to kill him in the way. 

4. But Festus answered: That 
Paul was kept in Cesarea ; and that 
he himself would very shortly de- 
part thither. 

5. Let them therefore, saith he, 
among you that are able, go down 
with me, and accuse him, if there 
be any crime in the man. 

6. And having tarried among 
them no more than eight or ten 
days, he went down to Cesarea, and 
the next day he sat in the judg- 
ment-seat, and commanded Paul to 
be brought. 


asstunbled to welcome the new governor. These influential men were 
chiefly Saddnceos. 

went unto him. Tliey brought a formal accusation against St Paul. 
See Annot. on ch. xxiv. 1. 

besought him,. They evidently asked him to condemn St Paul ; on this 
being refused, they i*equested tliat he should be handed over to be 
tried l)y their tribunal. The lai)se of two years had not softened their 
hostility to the aiK)stle, 

3. requesting favour. Knowing that he desired to propitiate them, 
they preferred their iniquitous request. 

laying wait to hill him. The ‘‘chief ])riests and principal men” now 
ado])t tiic tactics of the forty Jews (see ch. xxiii. 21). 

They doul>tlt 36 sly justified tlieir lino of action by the precepts of the Law, which 
coninianded those guilty of sacrilege to be put to death, for the Jews considered St Paul 
to be guilty of this sin. 

in the wag. Tlie country was still infected hy the Sic.ftrii, whose 
assistance could be hired for the purpose. 

4. Festus answered^ etc. The governor merely states the facts of the 
case and insinuates that Cesarea was the pro])er i)lace for trying the 
C44S(.‘.. Probably he was not aware of their plot, though he may have 
lieard of the previous conspinic.y from Felix. 

5. go down with me. This shews that St Paul’s accusers were men of 
position, since Festus invites them to accompany hiim Undoubtedly 
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7. Qui cum perdiictus 
asset, circumsteterunt eum, 
qui ab leiosolyma descen- 
4erant Iud®i, miiltas, et 
graves causas obiicientes, 
quas non poterant probare, 

8. Paulo rationem red- 
dente : <^uoniam neqiie in 
legem ludaeoriim, neque in 
templum, neque in Ctesarem 
quidquam peocavi. 

9. Festus autem volent 
gratiam praestare ludaeis, 
respondens Paulo, dixit ; Vis 
lerosolymam asceiidere, et 
ibi de his iudicari apud me ? 


10. Dixit uutom Paulus : 
Ad tribunal Cjesaris sto, ibi 
me oportet iudicari : ludacis 
non nocui, sicut tu melius 
nosti. 


11. Si enim nocui, aut 
dignum morte aU(iuid feci, 


[oh, XXV. 7-11. 

7. Who being brought, the Jews 
stood about l^m, who were come 
down from Jerusalem, objecting 
many and grievous causes which 
they could not prove; 

8. Paul making answer for him- 
self : Neither against the law of the 
Jews, nor against the temple, nor 
against Cesar, have I offended in 
anything. 

9. But Festus willing to shew the 
Jews a pleasure, answering Paul, 
said: Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem, 
and there be judged of these things 
before me ? 

10. Then Paul said: I stand at 
Cesar’s judgment-seat where I ought 
to be judged. To the Jews 1 have 
done no injury, as thou very well 
knowest. 

11. For if I have injured them, 
or have committed anything worthy 


they profited by the journey to calumniate St Paul to the 
governor. 

7. the Jews stood about him. Tliey stood round the apostle, vociferat- 
ing their calumnies and thirsting for his blood. 

causes. Better, “ charges” or “ complaints” (airiut^ara). 

8. Paul making ansiver for himself : Neither against, etc. From St 
PauPs answer we gather tliat the three charges ol heresy, sacrilege, and 
sedition had been again })rought forward. 

9. willing to shev) the J ews a 'pleasiirc. The fact that their complaints 
had procured the dismissal of his predecessor would naturally dispose 
him to conciliate them. 

Wilt thou go up ? etc. Festus was desirous to get rid of St Paul ; 
hence he asks him if he is willing to waive his rights as a Roman 
citizen, by being tried by a J ewish tribunal in J erusalem. 

10. I stand at Cesar's judgment, etc. St Paul, by his answer, shews 
that he stands by his rights, as he had done in the past ; as a Roman 
citizen, he is entitled to be judged by a Roman trihiinal. 

11. no man may deliver me. Lit. “no man can deliver me up as a 
favour to them.” This was a gentle rcJiiinder to Festus that he could 
wot legally hand over his prisoner to the Jews. 
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non recuso inori; si vero 
nihil est eorum, quae hi 
accusant me, nemo potest 
me illis donare. Oaesarem 
appello. 


12. Tunc Festus cum con- 
cilio locutus, respond! t : 
Caesarem appellasti ? ad 
Oeesarem ibis. 


of death, I refuse not to die. But 
if there be none of these things 
whereof they accuse me, no man 
may deliver me to them: I appeal 
to Cesar. 

12. Then Festus having conferred 
with the council, answered : Hast 
thou appealed to Cesar ? To Cesar 
shalt thou go. 


I appeal to Cesar. The Roman law originally allowed an appeal to 
the people in capital cases (provocatio ad populum). This right of 
appeal was expressly confirmed by various statutes, e.g. the Lex 
Valeria, B.c. 300. Under the Empire this right was replaced by an 
appeal to the emperor — in this case to Nero. 

St Paul knew that it was God’s will that he should go to Rome, and this, like so many 
other events in the life of the apostle, was accomplished by the instrumentality of human 
agents. 

12. the council. His own councillors or “assessors.” The chief 
officers in attendance on the Roman procurators frequently served as 
his council. They were known as cohoivS. 

To Cesar shalt thou go. “By these solemn and decisive words the 
Jews, who had been thronging Paul like hungry wolves, were balked 
of their prey.” Festus had nothing to do now except to send the 
prisoner to Rome, with a full statement of his case by “ literae dimis- 
soriae” (i.e. letters dimissory). Hence all the documents bearing on 
the triad and liis own judgment in the matter had to be forwarded 
with the prisoner. In drawing up this account, Agrippa probably 
rendered Festus service. 


FESTUS CONSULTS AGRTPPA 

13. Et cum dies aliquot 13. And after some days king 
Agtlpp. .nd Ber„ic. cme d„«-a to 
Csesaream ad salutandum Ccsarea to Sulute FcstuS. 

Festum. 


13. king Agrippa. Agrippa II., son of Herod Agrippa I., and brother 
of Bernice and Drusilla. Claudius gave him the principality of 
Chalcis, and tlie superintendence of the Temple and its treasury, 
together with the charge of appointing the high-priest. To these 
dominions Nero added Galilee and a few other towns and villages. 
His title of king was purely titular, as he was simply a vassal of Rome. 

Agrippa II* contrasts favourably with his grandfather and father, who were un. 
scrupulous tyrants and persecutors of the disciples of Christ. 

BK. I. 


28 
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14. Et cum dies plures 
ibi demorarentur, Fostus 
regi indicavit do Paulo, di- 
cens ; Vir qiiidam est dere- 
lictus a Felice vinctus, 

15. Do quo cum essem 
lerosolymis, adierunt me 
principes sacei'dotuin, et 
seiiiores ludtvorum, ])ostu- 
lantes adversus ilium dam- 
nationem. 

16. Ad quos resj)oudi : 
Quia non est Romanis con- 
suetudo daranare aliquem 
hominem })iius quani is, qui 
accusatur, pnesentes habeat 


14. And as they tarried there 
many days, Festus told the king of 
Paul, saying: A certain man was 
left prisoner by Felix. 

15. About whom, when I was at 
Jerusalem, the chief priests and the 
ancients of the Jews came unto me, 
desiring condemnation against him. 

16. To whom I answered: It is 
not the custom of the Eomans to 
condemn any man before that he 
who is accused have his accusers 


Bernice, See An not. on Di iisilbi (cb. xxiv. 24). She was ceJebrated 
for lier beauty and iminoT'ality. In 8])ite (jf hw bad rcjuitation, Bcaaiice 
was a ])atriotic Jewess, and in tlie troubled tunes whicli preceded tbe 
fall of Jerusalem she devoted liersclf to save her people, but her efforts 
were not crowned with success. 

to salute Festus. They came to congratulate Festus on his promotion 
to the office of procurator of Judea. The Groxffi reads “ ha\ong salut/ed” 
Festus (acriraad/xeroi rh^ ^rjffroy)^ which may mean that, they caine (hjwii 
to Cesarea, after having previously welcomed Festus, perhaps in 
Jerusalem. 

14 . Festus told the king of Paul. He laid PauPs case before the king. 
The procurator profited by the op]>ortunity of consulting Agrippa, who, 
being a Jew, was vau'sed in all that concernc'd Jewish laws and 
religion. 

15 . condemnation. The Jews had evidently asked for a verdi(‘t 
against KSt Paul without any further trial. They insinuated that lie 
had l)eeu ])roved guilty, hut that sentence had Ix'eu dciho’red. 

16 . It is not the custom., etc. “The proud boast, (f the custom of the 
Bomans is very cliaract(U’isl,ic of an honest Homan .judge, contrasting 
Homan and Oriental ideas of justice. The Homans do not sell their 
verdicts for money or for ])o])ularity, nor do they condemn a man 
unheard. Justice was one of the virtues of the early Homans ; and 
even in later days, coin])ared with the corrupt administration of 
Ea.st.ern coiuitries, ‘the Homan custom^ must have seemed ideal” 
(Rai'kham, Acts cf the Apostles., }>. 460). 

Yet the i)roviiicial governors were by no means always praiseworthy in tliis matter, 
as we see from tlie testimony of the Acts, e.g . — 

(1) Pilate sacrificed our Lord from interested motives. 

(2) Lysias had ordered St Paul to be scourged. 

(3) Felix looked for a bribe. 

(4) Festus detained St Paul in custody in order to please the Jews, although he knew 

him to be innocent. 

and have liberty to make his a7wver. Lit. “and have had opportunity ” 
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present, and have liberty to make 
his answer, to clear himself of the 
things laid to his charge. 

17. When therefore they were 
come hither, without any delay, on 
the day following, sitting in the 
judgment-seat, 1 commanded tlie 
man to be brought, 

18. Against whom, when the ac- 
cusers stood up, they brought no 
accusation of things which 1 thought 
ill of : 

19. But had certain questions of 
tljeir own superstition against him, 
and of one Jesus deceased, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. 

20. I therefore being in doubt of 
tins manner of question, asked him 

(roirov) to make his dyhaice.” The Greek word here used, like the Latin 
word “ locum,” sigiiitii's a “ place,” hut they are often used metaphorically 
for “ occasion ” or “ opportunity.” 

17. they were come thither. Wlum the accused was face to face with 
his accusi'i’s, as the* Eoman law exacti^d. 

18. ivJuch I thought ill of. Fest^us was pri‘pa,r(‘d to listen to some 
serious misdemeanours. 

19. their own mjierdition. See Annot. on ch. xvii. 22, where the 
cognate adjective is em])loyed. Here the word simply means “ religion,” 
and no siircasm or discourtesy is inUmded. Festus, addressing a Jewish 
]n‘ince, would not speak slightingly of the Mosaic Law, the more so 
that he wished to profit by Agrippa’s advice and experience. 

of one Jesvs. The Acts does not record that St Paul had jtronounced 
the. Name of Jesus either before Felix or Festus, but certaiidy th(‘. 
apostle mentioned that blessed Name when speaking of justice^ and 
chastity j and of judgment to come^ and here w^e ha\u another proof that 
St Luke frequently summarizes, and thus omits many details. 

whom Paul affirmed.^ etc. Festus perhaps imagined that our Lord 
had not died. From the fact that the governor mentions this one 
point, we see that St Paul had fulfilled his apostolic office of bearing 
witness to the Resurrection. 

20. I therefore being in douht. Festus need have had no perplexity 
concerning the apostle, who he knew had not committed any ofTence 
against the Roman laws. His manifest duty ^vas to dismiss St Paul, as 


acousatores, lociimque defen - 
dendi accipiat ad abluenda 
crimina, 

17. Cum ergo hue con- 
venissent, sine ulla dilatione, 
sequeiiti die sedens })ro tri- 
bunali, iussi adduci viium. 

18. De quo, cum stetissent 
accusatores, nullam caiisam 
deferebant, dc quibus ugo 
suspicahar malum ; 

19. Quffistiones vero quas- 
dam de sua siiperstitioiie 
habebaiit adversus euin, et 
de quodarn lesu defuncto, 
quern afiiimabat Paulus 
vivere. 

20. Hjesitans autem ego 
de huiusmodi qu.TvStionc, 
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dicebam si vellet ire leroso- 
lymam, et ibi iudicari de 
istis. 

21, Paulo autem appel- 
lante ut servaretur ad Au- 
gusti cognitionem, iussi 
servari eum, donee mittam 
eum ad Csesarem. 

22. Agrippa autem dixit 
ad Fes turn : Volebam et ipse 
bominem audire. Gras, in- 
quit, audies eum. 


whether he would go to Jerusalem, 
and there be judged of these things. 

21. But Paul appealing to be re- 
served unto the hearing of Augustus, 
I commanded him to be kept, till I 
might send him to Cesar. 

22. And Agrippa said to Festus : 
I would also hear the man myself. 
To-morrow, said he, thou shalt hear 
him. 


his accusers could not substantiate their charges. But Festus had not 
the courage to take this course, for fear of offending the Jews. 

21. Augustus. The reigning emperor, in this case Nero. Tlie title 
“Augustus,” which signifies “venerable,” was first conferred by the 
Roman senat/e on Octavianus (rc. 27). From that time it became a 
title of the reigning emperor. The Greek equivalent is “ Sebastos.” 

The word “ Augustus ” is probably derived from aiigeo, “ I increase," and is cognate 
with augur, “a Boothaayer.” Hence it means one who is blessed and exalted by God, 
and, consequently, one who merits the esteem and reverence of his fellows. Cetar is a 
family name, like Plantagenet or Stuart. 

22. I would also hear the raan. The Greek shews that Agriy>pa had 
desired to see St Paul before Festus had asked his opinion concerning 
the apostle, as it reads “ I was wishing ” (i$ov\6firii/). The king’s reply 
is extremely courteous, and expresses the desire conditionally — provided 
Festus had no objection. 


ST PAUL IN PRESENCE OF AGRIPPA 
AND BERNICE 


23. Altera autem die cum 
veiiisset Agrij)pa et Bernice 
cum multa ambitione, et 
introissent in auditorium 
cum tribunis, et viris prin- 


23. And on the next day, when 
Agrippa and Bernice were come 
with great pomp, and had entered 
into the hall of audience, with the 
tribunes and principal men of the 


23. with great pomp. With great display or parade. Thus Agrippa’s 
father had sat in royal pomp in the theatre of that same town when 
the angel of God struck him for his pride. 

hall of audience. As this was not a trial, but an informal examina- 
tion, it was conducted in some public hall set apart for such purposes. 
The word in classical Greek signifies a lecture hall. 

tribunes. The prefects of the five cohorts stationed at Cesarea. 
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oipalibus civitatia, iubente 
Festo, adductus est Paulus. 

24. Et dicit Festus : 
Agrippa rex, et omnes, qui 
simul adestis nobiscum viri, 
videtis hunc, de quo omnis 
multitude ludsBorurn inter- 
pellavit me lerosolymis, pe- 
tentea et acclamantes non 
oportere eum vivere am* 
plius. 


25. Ego vero comperi 
nihil dignum morte eum 
admisisse. Ipso autem hoc 
appellanto ad Auguatum, 
iudicavi mittere. 


26. De quo quid certum 
scribam domino, non habeo. 
Propter quod produxi eum 
ad VOS, et maxime ad te rex 
Agrippa, ut interrogatione 
fcicta habeam quid scribam. 


city, at Festus’s commandment, Paul 
was brought forth. 

24. And Festus saith: King 
Agrippa, and all ye men who are 
here present with us, you see this 
man, about whom all tlie multitude 
of the Jews dealt with me at Jeru- 
salem, requesting and crying out 
that he ought not to live any longer. 

25. Yet have I found nothing 
that he hath committed worthy of 
death. But forasmuch as he him- 
self hath appealed to Augustus, I 
have determined to send him. 

26. Of whom I have nothing 
certain to write to my lord. For 
which cause I have brought him 
forth before you, and especially 
before thee, 0 king Agrippa, that 
examination being made, I may 
have what to write. 


On this occasion our Lord’s prophetic words were fulfilled : And you shall be brought 
before governors and before kings for my sake, for a testimony to them and to the Gentiles 
(St Matt. X. 18). 

24. all the multitude. The two great parties, the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, had doubtless united and stirred up the people in Jerusalem 
to clamour for St Paul’s execution. 

at Jerusalem, Some MSS. add ‘‘and also here” (/cal ivOdSe), and the 
translators of the A.V. and R.V. retain these words. If genuine, they 
shew that not only the people in Jerusalem were incensed against St 
Paul, but that he had many enemies in Cesarea. 

“The .Tews of Caesarea were as bigoted and turbulent as those in .Terusalem. See 
Josephus, Bell, Jud,, ii., xiii. 7 and xiv. At the outbreak of the war 20,000 were 
massacred by the Syrian inhabitants (xviM. 1).” 

25. I found nothing, etc. This is a formal declaration of St Paul’s 
innocence. 

Lysias had pronounced the same acquittal when sending St Paul to Felix. The words 
of restus recall those of Pilate, who also found nothing “ worthy of death '* in the Divine 
Prisoner who stood at his tribunal. (See St Luke xxiii. 14-15.) 

to my lord, Kop^y.) As this word was used of the relation- 
ship of a master to his slave, neither Augustus nor Tiberius would allow 
it to be applied to him. It afterwards became the ordinary designation 
for the emperor. 
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27. For it seemeth to me un- 
reasonable to send a prisoner, and 
not to 
charge. 

examination. St Lukti uses the technical tei‘in for a preliminary 
examination made to decide whether a cause would lie. 

27. For it seemeth^ etc. Festus evidently hoped tluit this examination 
made in presence of Agri|>j>a might bring to light some serious ground 
of complaint. 


signify the things laid to his 


27. Sine ratione enim niihi 
videtur mittere viiictum, et 
causas eius non significare. 


ClIAPTEU XXVI 


ST PAUL’S DEFENCE BEFOEE AGEIPPA 


1. Agrippa vero ad Pall- 
ium ait : Perinittitiir tibi 
loqiii pro temetipso. Tunc 
Paulus oxtenta nianu ccepit 
I’ationem reddere. 

2. De omnibus, quibus 
accusor a ludaeis, rex Agrip- 
pa, ajstimome beatum, apiid 
te cum sim defensunis mo 
hodie, 


8. Maxiine te scion to oin- 


1. Then Agrippa said to Paul; 
Thou art permitted to speak for 
tliyself. Then Paul stretching forth 
his hand, began to make his answer. 

2. T think myself happy, 0 king 
Agrippa, that 1 am to answer for 
myself this day before thee, touch- 
ing all the things whereof I am 
accused by the Jews. 

3. Especially as thou knowest all, 


1. Then Agrippa said to Faid. Festus couitcously givi‘.s the 
precedence to his guest, and Agri])pa tactfully avoids any assumption of 
authority derogatory to the ])rocurator by using the impersonal form 
when addressing St Paul, “It is permitted thee to speak.” 

Then Paul .... began to make his answer. Better, “ made his 
defence” (oireXoyetTo). St Paul, the prisoner for the Gospel, was not 
on his trial now ; hemte he makes no allusion to the accusation of 
sedition, nor to that of attempting to profane the Gospel. His great 
object on this occasion was to defend the Christian Faith, and, if 
l)oasible, to convince his hearers of its divine origin. 

2. I think myself happy, etc. St Paul was glad to defend the Faith 
before one who, by his birth, education, and office, was better fitted to 
form a true estimate of his case than the bigoted Jews of Jerusalem, or the 
heathen governor. Also, being an apo.stle, St Paul was glad to announce 
the Gospel before kings, as it bad been jjredicted that he should. 

3. Especially as thou knowest all, Jewish writers bear out this 
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nia, et qii® apud luda'os 
sunt consuetudines ot qum- 
Btioiies : propter quod ob- 
secro patienter me audias. 

4. Et quidern vitam meam 
a iuventutc, qu® ab initio 
fuit in gente mea in loroso- 
lyniis, noverunt omnes 
ludffii : 

6. Piffiseientes me ab 
initio (si velint testimonium 
perhibere) quoniam secun- 
dum certissimam seclam 
nostr® religionis vixi Phari- 
steiis. 

6. Et nunc in spe, qu® 
ad patres nostros repromis- 
sionis facta est a Deo, sto 
iudicio subiectus : 


both customs and questions, that 
are among the Jews: Wherefore I 
beseech thee to hear me patiently. 

4. And my life indeed from my 
youth, which was from the beginning 
among my own nation in Jerusalem, 
all the Jews do know : 

6. Having known me from the 
beginning (if they will give testi- 
mony) that according to the most 
sure sect of our religion I lived a 
Pharisee. 

6. And now for the hope of the 
promise that was made by God to 
the fathers do I stand subject to 
judgment. 


testimony of St Paul, and credit Agrippa with bcuiig well versed in tlie 
Law and the traditions of the Kabbis. 

customs and questions. The “customs” (iBup) of the Jews comprise 
the Mosaic institutions, lau's, and ceremonial. Tlie “questions” 
are the knotty points connected with the interpretation of 
the. sacred precepts and writings. 

The “customs,” "fashions,” and "traditions” of the Jews are often mentioned in the 
Scriptmres (see Acts vi. 14, xvi. 21, xxi. 21, xxv. 19). 

4. was from the hegiuning, etc. P'rom these words we may infer that 
he left Tarsus when quite a boy, pro])ably when he became “ a son of the 
law,” i.e. about the age of twelve, and was placed under Gamaliel in 
J erusalem. 

For other references to St Paul’s early life and education, see mi^ra, ch. xxii, 3 ; 
Gal. i. 14 ; Phil. iii. 5-6. 

all the Jeivs do know. Espe(ually the Jews of Jerusalem and those of 
the Dis})ersion who lived in Cilicia, St Paul’s uaXivc ])rovince. 

5. most sure sect. Better, “strictest” {^Kpi^^crrirriv). Josephus 
frequently uses this epithet to desc.rihe the sect of the Pharisees, eg. 
“These {i.e. the Pharisees) are a certain sect of the Jews that a})pear 
more religious than others, and seem to inter])ret the Law more 
accurately” {Bell. Jud., i., v. 2). 

6. the hope of the promise. This included the Advent of the Messias 
and the establishment of His kingdom, which implied the resurrection 
of the dead, certainly of the just. (See Annot. on xxiv. 15.) In these 
articles of faith he a^*eed with his brethren the Pharisees. 

the fathers. Codices A, B, C, D, and the Vulgate give “our 
fathers.” 
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[oh. XXVI. 7-10. 


7. In quam duodecim tri- 
bns nostr® nocte ac die 
deservientes, sperant deven- 
ire. De qua spe accuser a 
ludaeis, rex. 

8. Quid incredible iudica- 
tur apud vos, si Deus mor- 
tuos suscitat ? 

9. Et ego quidem existi- 
maveram, me adversus no- 
men lesu Nazareni debere 
multa contraria agere. 

10. Quod et feci leroso- 
lymis, et multos sanctorum 


7. Unto which, our twelve tribes, 
serving night and day, hope to 
come, for which hope, 0 king, I am 
accused by the Jews. 

8. Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible, that God should 
raise the dead ? 

9. And I indeed did formerly 
think that I ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

10. Which also I did at Jeru- 
salem, and many of the saints did 


7. Unto which. Sc. “promise” — that of the Messias. 

our Uodve tribes. Lit. “our twelve tribe” {sc. nation), {rh B<,)d(K<i<pv\ov). 
Only the tribes of Jiida and Benjamin returned collectively after the 
Captivity, but a few from the other tribes accompanied them. 
According to the Jewish conception, the twelve tribes would be 
ultimately reunited to form the people of God. 

Tribal distinctions are rarely mentioned in the New Testament. St James addresses 
his epistle to the twelve tribes which are scattered abroad (i. 1), and St Luke records tl»at 
Anna was qf the tribe of Aser (St Luke li. 36). The twelve tribes are also mentioned by 
St John in the Apocalypse (vii. 4-8). 

serving. The word “God” is not expressed in the original Greek, 
but the verb here employed is always used with reference to prayer, 
praise, and sacrifice offered to God. 

by the Jews. The article is omitted in the Greek, and the word 
“ J ews ” is placed last, marking special emphasis. St Paul calls attention 
to the inconsistency of Jews accusing him because he believed in the 
Messias and the resurrection — articles of faith which they also held. 

8 . Why should it be ? etc. The sense of this passage is : “ Why is it 
judged incredible by you if God raises the dead ? (sc. as He has done). 
There is no doubt in the apostle's mind on this subject ; he affirms that 
this miracle has taken place in the Person of the Messias. 

9. I indeed did formerly^ etc. St Paul now passes to his personal 
history. He humbly confesses that formerly he disbelieved in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and persecuted His followers. 

Note. — This account of St Paul’s conversion, and the points on which 
it differs from those given in ch. ix. and xxii., are discussed in an article 
on the Conversion of St Paul (p. 191), and in the Annotations on ch. 
ix. 1-9). 

10. many of the saMt, The disciples are often spoken of as “ saints.” 
(See ix. 32-41.) 
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ego in carceribus inolusi, a 
principibus sacerdotuni po- 
testate accepta : et cimi oc- 
cidcrentur, detail senten- 
tiam. 

11. Et per omnes syna- 
gogae frequenter puniens ,eos 
compellebam blasphemare : 
et amplius insaniens in eos, 
persequebar usque in exteras 
civitates. 

12. In quibus dum irem 
Damascum cum potestate 
et pormissu principum sacer- 
dotum, 

13. Die media in via, vidi, 
rex, de cpelo supra splendo- 
rem solis circumfulsisse me 
lumen, et eos qui mecum 
simul erant. 


I shut Up in prison, having received 
authority of the chief priests ; and 
when they were put to death, I 
brought the sentence. 

11. And oftentimes punishing 
them, in every synagogue, I com- 
pelled them to blaspheme : and 
being yet more mad against them, 
I persecuted them even unto foreign 
cities. 

12. Whereupon when I was going 
to Damascus with authority and 
permission of the chief priests, 

13. At mid-day, 0 king, I saw in 
the way a light from heaven above 
the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me and them that were 
in company with me. 


they were put to death. From these words we may infer that St Stephen 
was not the only victim of Saul’s fury. 

1 brought the sentence. Better, “I gave my vote*' .... KariivfyKa 
il/ri(pov). From this pass^ige we are justified in inferring that St Paul 
had himself been a member of the Sanhedrin. The word here rendered 
“ sentence ” signifies “ a pebble ” ; but as the Greeks used pebbles when 
voting by ballot, it was employed as a synonym for a vote. 

11. punishing them. By scourging. Our Lord had prophesied that 
His disciples would be scourged in the synagogues. (See St Matt. x. 17, 
xxiii. 34 ; St Luke xxi. 12.) 

in every synagogue. In those in Jerusalem, and also in the “ foreign 
cities ” whither he pursued them. 

I compelled them to blaspheme. The tense employed indicates that he 
had continually made efforts to compel them to blaspheme the Name of 
Jesus. Undoubtedly some yielded, but others held to their faith, other- 
wise many would not have been punished in the synagogue, nor would 
there have been any martyrs, since apostasy purchased deliverance from 
all penalties. 

12. permission. Lit. “commission” (^iriTpoirf/s), as in Acts ix. 3 and 
xxii. 6. 

13. above the brightness^ etc. This is one of the details peculiar to 
this narrative ; for others, see th^ italicised passages in the article which 
precedes ch. ix. p. 19£. 

“ If such was the splendour ot His appearance then, and such its effects, what 
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14. Omnesque nos cum 
decidissemus in terram, au- 
divi vocem loquentem niihi 
Hebraica lingua : Saule, 
Saule, quid me persequeris ? 
durum est tibi contra stimu- 
lum calcitrare. 

15. Ego autem dixi : Quis 
es Domine ? Doiniiius autem 
dixit : Ego sum lesus, quern 
tu persequeris. 

16. Sed exsurge, et .sta 
super pedes tuos : ad hoc 
enim apparui tibi, ut con- 
stituam te ministrum et 
testem eorum, quae vidisti, 
et eorum, quibus apparebo 
tibi, 

17. Evipiens te de populo 
et gentibus, in quas nunc 
ego mitto te, 


14. And when we were all fallen 
down on the ground, I heard a voice 
speaking to me in the Hebrew 
tongue : Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me? It is hard for thee to 
kick against the goad. 

15. And I said: Who art thou, 
Lord ? And the Lord answered : 
I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

16. But rise up and stand upon 
thy feet ; for to this end have I 
appeared to thee, that 1 may make 
thee a minister and a witness of 
those things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things wherein I will 
appear to thee, 

17. Delivering thee from the 
people, and from the nations unto 
which now I send thee : 


will they be wlien Ue comes hereafter in His glorious majesty to judge the quick and 
dead V 

14. in the Hebrew tongue^ On this occasion St Paul prolxably spoke in 
Greek. 

It is hard for thee^ etc. An Oriental proverb found in the wi*i tings of 
classical authors, and signifying that it is useless to resist a superior force, 

e-g.-- 

Euripides writes: “It is better to sacrifice to him, than, being mortal, by vainly 
raging against God, to kick against the goad ” {Bacch., i. 793 et geq.), 

16. a minister and a witness. In liis epistles, St Paid s]>eaks of him- 
self as a “ minister,” and refers to tliis vision of Christ. Of. Let a man 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispcMsers of the mysteries 
of God (1 Cor. iv. 1). Am not I an apostle ? Have not I seen Christ Jesics 
our Lord ? (ibid. ix. 1). 

wherein I will appear. This clear promise of future revelations and 
visions was fulfilled in Jerusalem (see ch. xxiii. 11) and on various other 
occasions. 

More supernatural favours of this kind are recorded as having been granted to St Paul 
than to any other apostle. All the truths of the Gospel were made known to him by a 
direct revelation, Cf. For neither did I receive it of man^ nor did I learnit ; hut by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ iOtv.\. i. 12). 

17. delivering thee from the people, — “from the Jews and Gentiles. 
When St Paul uttered this discourse lie had several times experienced 
that God was true to His promise ; e.g. in Ephesus, Antioch, Iconium, 
and Lystra, and in the Temple, He had delivered His servant. 
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18. Aperire oculos eorum, 
ut coiivertantur a tenebris 
ad lucem, et de potestate 
satanse ad Deum, ut accipi- 
ant remissionem peccatorurn, 
et sortem inter sanctos per 
fidem, quae cst in me. 

19. Unde rex Agrippa, 
non fui incredulus caalesti 
vision i : 

20. Sed bis, qui sunt Da- 
masci primum, et leroso- 
lymis, et in oinnem regioiiem 
Iud*£e, efc gentibus annun- 
tiabam, ut pceniteritiam 
agerent, et converterentur 
ad Deum, digna pcenitentiae 
opera facientes. 


1 8. To open their eyes, that they 
may be converted from darkness to 
light, and from the power of satan 
to God, that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins, and a lot among 
the saints by the faith that is in me. 

19. Whereupon, 0 king Agrippa, 
I was not incredulous to the hea- 
venly vision : 

20. But to them first that are at 
Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and 
unto all the country of Judea, and 
to the gentiles did I preach, that 
they should do penance, and turn to 
God, doing works worthy of penance. 


“ In the midst of all his sufferings and bitter persecutions, endured at the hands 
especially of his own countrymen; often cruelly misunderstood, forsaken and deserted, 
not once or twice, in that restless, brave life of his, by his own friends and converts, this 
thought must have been ever present to the mind of the tired servant of Jesus Christ. 
It was his one great comfort, joy, and support, this blessed memory of the noontide meet- 
ing outside the Damascus gates, when he was witness of the glory of Christ " (Schaff, 
Comm. Acts, p. f»39). 

nino I send thee. Saul the persecutor is transformed into Paul the 
apostle. 

18. to O'Pen their eyes. The similes of blindness, light, and darkness 
are often ap]*lied to S])iritual ignorance and a state of sin. 

Cf. To j)reach deliverance to the captives, arid sight to the blind Luke iv. 19). For yon 
were heretofore darkness^ but now light in t?ie Lord. Walk then as children of the light 
(Eph. V. 8). 

among the saints. The term ‘‘saints” is, however, applied in the 
Sci'iptures to those who are united to Christ by grace, although they 
may still be far from the goal of holiness. 

19. I was not incredulous., — i.e. “ I was not disobedient.” Even a 
miraculous call, such as was granted to St Paul, cfm be n'sist;ed, for God 
never forceps the free will of man. He offers His grace, which man is 
free to accept or reject. 

20. hut to them firsts etc. St Paul glances back over his life since his 
conversion, and recalls his labours in Damascus, his short stay in 
Jerusalem (sec Acts ix. 28-291, his ministry in Antioch, and his work 
in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and. Greece. 

all the country of Judea. St Paul and Barnabas, when on their 
journey to Jerusalem with the alms of the faithful, had visited the 
different churches on their road, and St Paul may liere be referring to 
this ministry. 

do penance ...» turn to God, The two essentials of every conversion 
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21. For this cause the Jews, when 
I was in the temple, having appre- 
hended me, went about to kill me. 

22. But being aided by the help 
of God, I stand unto this day, wit- 
nessing both to small and great, 
saying no other thing than those 
which the prophets and Moses did 
say should come to pass : 

23. That Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first that 

are repentance, and faith, and these are manifested by “ works worthy of 
penance.” 

The words recall those of St John the Baptist. Cf. Do peixanee, for the kingdom of 
heaven U at hand .... Bring forth therejore fruit worthy of penance (St Matt. iit. 
2 and 8). 

21. went about to kill me. His life was in danger — 

(a) When the Asiatic Jews made the uproar in the Temple. 

(b) When Lysias rescued him after las discourse before the 

Sanhedrin. 

(c) When the forty Jews conspired to kill him in Jerusalem. 

{d) When a like conspiracy was made at Cesfirea. 

22. But being aided, etc. St Paul explains how he escaped from the 
hostility of his enemies. Lysias and his ^lards, Felix and his cohorts, 
were but instimments in the hands of God. 

“Never without divine protection had he stood alive before that brilliant court and King 
Agrippa. Had not the invincible guards of the Great King stood around him these past 
years, that frail life of his would have been long since sacrificed. The memories of Lyatra 
and the rail} of cruel stones—the guerdon of his kindly deeds done there 'the persecutions 
of Philippi, of Corinth, and of Bersoa ; the danger in the theatre of Ephesus, and the 
later deadly perils he had escaped at Jerusalem ; the thoughts which crowded round him 
when he penned the fourth and eleventh chapters of the second Corinthian letter (see 
ch. iv. 7-12 and xi. 23-27), prompted this expression of sure trust, of calm, unruffled 
confidence in the arm of the Lord, stretched ever out before him to guard and keep His 
faithful servant. Paul seemed ever to hear the rustle of the Almighty wings as they 
moved in solemn guardianship above his head ” (Schaff, Comm. Acts, p. 541). 

to small and great. To all ranks and conditions of men. 

sayina no other thing. There was nothing in St Paul’s doctrine which 
should nave offended the Jews if they had understood their own sacred 
writings. 

23. That Christ should suffer. Better, “ If Chiist is passible ” (iradijrsh), 
i.e. subject to suffering. 

“ That the one and the same Messiah should not only reign but suffer, be nmde 
erfect through suffering, and so enter into His glory, was a doctrine which even the 
isciples had yet to learn at the close of Christ’s ministry. (Luke xxiv. 26, 46.) But 
they did learn it under the influence of the Holy Ghost " (Wordsworth, p. 118). 

tfiat he should he the first. Better, “ that He first, by His resurrection 
from the dead| should shew light” Jesus being first-fruits of them 


21. Hao ex oausa me 
ludaei, cum essem in templo, 
comprehensura tentabant 
interficere. 

22. Ai^xilio autem adiutus 
Dei usque in hodiernum 
diem sto, tes tiff cans minori 
atque maiori, nihil extra 
dicens quam ea, quae pro- 
phetffl locuti sunt futura 
esse, et Moyses. 

23. Si passibilis Cffiristus, 
si primus ex resurrectione 
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mortuorum, lumen annun- should rise from the dead, and 
oUturu8estpopulo,etGenti. 

and to the gentiles. 

that sleep ” (1 Cor. xv. 20), by His Resurrection gives us a pledge that 
we shall rise. Cf. As in Adam all die^ so also in Ghrist all shall be made 
alive (ibid, verse 22). 

should shew light The blessed Gospel message is being delivered, and 
will be proclaimed as long as the world exists. 

to the people and to the Gentiles. St Paul boldly announces that the 
Messias will save the Gentiles as well as the people of Israel, and this 
may have been a consolation to some of the Gentiles who heard this 
discourse. 


FELIX INTERRUPTS ST PAUL AND 
CONSULTS KING AGRIPPA 


24. Hsec loquente eo, et 
rationem roddente, Festus 
magna voce dixit : Insaiiis 
Paule ; mult» te litterse ad 
insaniam convertunt. 


25. Et Paulus : Non in- 
sanio (inquit) optime Feste, 
sM veritatis, et sobrietatis 
verba loquor. 

26. Scit eiiim de his rex, 
ad quern et constanter lo- 
quor : latere enim eum nihil 
horum arbitror. Neque enim 


24. As he spoke these things and 
made his answer, Festus said with a 
loud voice: Paul, thou art beside 
thyself: much learning doth make 
thee mad. 

25. And Paul said : I am not 
mad, most excellent Festus, but I 
speak words of truth and sober- 
ness. 

26. For the king knoweth of 
these things, to whom also I speak 
with confidence. For I am per- 


24. thou art beside thyself. P'estus appears to have spoken impatiently 
and scornfully. Tlie doctrine of a crucified Messias rising from the 
dead and enlightening the Gentiles seemed utter folly to the Roman 
procurator. 

much learning. The word in the original Greek signifies “ writings ” 
Gpct/xjuara), and may refer to the rolls of the sacred Scriptures which 
St Paul studied, and of which he had spoken (verse 22). 

25. most excellent. See Annot. on xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3. 

soberness. The very opposite of “ mania ” or madness, of which Felix 
accused him. 

26. For the ling Jcno'iveth, etc. St Paul now appeals to A^rippa to 
confirm what he has said. The king had certainly heard of the 
wonderful deeds of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES [cH. XXVI. 27-29. 


in angulo quidquam horum 
gestum est. 


27. Credis rex Agri])pa 
proplietis ? Scio quia credis. 


28. Agrippa autem ad 
Paiiliim : In modico suades 
me Christianum fieri. 

29. Et Paulus : Opto 
apud Deum, et in modico, 
et in magno, non tantum te, 
sed etiam omnes, qui audi- 
unt, hodie fieri tales, qualis 


siiaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him. For neither 
was any of these things done in a 
corner. 

27. Believest thou the prophets, 
0 king Agrippa ? I know that thou 
believest. 

28. And Agrippa said to Paul: 
In a little thou persuadest me to 
become a Christian. 

29. And Paul said : I would to 
God, that both in a little and in 
much, not only thou, Kut also all 
that hear me this day, should be- 


The farae of our Lord and of His disciples was one of the chief causes of the rulers’ 
hostility, and forced from them the acknowledgments that St .lohn and St Luke record. 
Of. The Pharisees therefore said among themselves: J)o you see that we prevail nothing ? 
behold, the whole world is gone after him {Ht John xii. 19). They that set the city in an 
uproar are coute hither also (supra, xvii. 6). 

done in a corner. The Crucifixion and the events that followed 
immediately on tlie descent of the Holy Si)irit were witnessed by 
hundreds of Jews, and the conversion of Saul the persecutor was known 
to all the Jews of Jerusalem and many others. 

27. Believest thou the prophets St Paul insinuates that had Agrippa 
understood the Old Testament, he would have accepted St Paul’s 
doctrine, since the prophets foretold that Christ should suffer and be 
put to death, which He would ultimately conquer by rising again from 
the grave. 

28. In a little thou persuadest me, etc. The sense of Agrippa’s answer 
is as follows : “ With little trouble (or time) thou art persuading me to 
become a Christian.” The king was not in earnest, and coiise(|ueiitly 
dismissed the matter lightly, with the remark that St Paul’s efforts to 
convince him of the truth of Christianity were of no avail ; with “ sc 
little trouble or time,” the king had no intention of changing his 
religious belief. 

Ghristian. It is not recorded tliat St Paul had used this epitliet in 
his discourse. In any case, its employment by Agrippa shews that it 
was a well-known designation for the disciples of Christ. 

29. in a little and in much. Knabeiibaiier and Bee.len explain this 
i)a£sage thus : — St Paul, in his zeal, longed earnestly for the salvation 
of all men. Provided this end was attained, he did not mind whether 
he laboured little or much. The apostle’s reply is most courteous and 
refined, and worthy of the minister of Christ. 
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et ego sum, excoptis vinculis 
his. 

30. Et exRUrrexit rex, et 
pneses, et liernice, et qui 
assidebaiit eis. 

31. Et cum secessissent, 
loquebantur ad invicem, di- 
centes : Quia nihil morte, 
aut vinculis digniim quid 
fecit homo iste. 

32. Agrippa autem Festo 
dixit : Dimitti poterat homo 
hie, si non appell asset Cicsa- 
rerii. 


come such as I also am, except 
these bands, 

30. And the king rose up, and 
the governor, and Bernice, and they 
that sat with them. 

31. And when they were gone 
aside, they spoke among themselves, 
saying : This man hath done nothing 
worthy of death or of bands. 

32. And Agrippa said to Festus : 
This man might have been set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed to 
Cesar. 


exceji thefte binds. Hence it is clear that the apostle was still in 
custodia militarise even in presence of Festus and Agrippa. 

“ We cannot read the words without feeling their almost plaintive pathos. *Such as 
he’ — j)ardoned, at licace with God and man, Avith a hope strcttdiing beyond the grave, and 
an actual present pnrticipation in the powers of the eternal world — this is what he was 
desiring for them. If that ct)uld be effected, he would be content to remain in his bonds, 
and to leave them upon their thrones ” (Ellicott, Comm. Acts., in h. 1., p. 1(59). 

30. they that sat with them. The tribunes and principal men of the 
city (xxv. 23). 

31. they sjioJce among themselves. Both Felix who represented the 
Roman ])owe.r, and Agrippa who was at tlie head of the Jews, found St 
Paul innocent. 

32. TJiis man might have heeiie ctr.. Yet St Paul had done wisely in 
appealing to Cesar, for had Felix dismissed the case, the apostle would 
probably b;iv(5 fallen into the power of his enemies. As it was, Festus 
was nut free to release his prisoner, and thus the apostle reached Rome 
safely under military escort. 


Chapter XXVIT 

ST PAUL SETS OUT FOE EOME 

Note. — The student will find much useful information and interesting 
details on St rauFs journey to Rome in the folbrwing standard works ; — 
James Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul. 

Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St Paule vol. ii. cli. 23. 
Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. cli. b. 

From tlie valuable works of these eminent aulhoi’ities, many of these 
aimotations on the last two chapters of the Acts are taken. 
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THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES [cH. XXVII. 1, 2. 


1. TJt autem iudicatum 
est navigare eum in Italiani, 
et tradi Pauluin cum reliquis 
custodiis centurioni nomine 
lulio, cohortis Augustes, 

2. Ascendentes navem 
Adrumetinam, incipientes 
navigare circa Asiee looa, 
sustulimus, perseverante iio- 
biscum Aristarcho Macedorie 
Thessaloiiicensi. 


1. And when it was determined 
that he should sail into Italy, and 
that Paul with the other prisoners 
should be delivered to a centurion, 
named Julius, of the hand Augusta, 

2. Going on board a ship of 
Adrumetum, we launched, meaning 
to sail by the coasts of Asia, Aris- 
tarchus the Macedonian of Thessa- 
lonica continuing wr’^h us. 


1. ivhen it was determined^ etc. The Bewin text reads, “ So then the 
governor determined that he should he sent to Cesar. On the morrow, 
he summoned a certain cimturion of the Augustan cohort named Julius, 
and delivered to him Paul, with the rest of the prisoners.” 
that he. The Gi'eek codioes give ‘‘ that we.” 
other prisoners. State prisoners were often sent to Rome. 


Thus Josephus records that “ At the time when Felix was procurator of Judea, there 
were certain priests of my acquaintance, and very excellent persons they were, whom, on 
a small and trifling cession, he had put into bonds and sent to Kome to plead their 
cause before Cesar (Vita, iii. p. 2). It was also customary to send criminals to Eome in 
order to provide victims for the arena during the public games. 


should he delivered. I’he Greek reads ^Hhey delivered” (‘rrapihl^ow), 
which may refer to the guards to whom he had been entrusted, or it 
may be used indefinitely. 

a centurion, named Julius. Tacitus mentions a certain Julius Priscus 
(Hist, ii. 92), one of the prefects of the praetorian cohorts under Vitellius, 
and some commentators have identified this man with the centurion 
J ulius, but we have no certain knowledge of this soldier beyond what 
St Luke gives us. 

the hand Augusta. This might be rendered “the cohort Augusta.” 
The adjective “Augusta” is equivalent to our word “imperial,” and 
conveys no definite information concerning the cohort in question. 
It may have been one of the five cohorts stationed in Oesarea, or 
a detachment of the imperial troops. St Luke does not say that 
the band waa stationed in Cesarea, but simply that Julius was a 
member of it. 

2. Going on hoard. As the fast day was past when the ship reached 
Crete, it is probable that St Paul began his voyage about the middle 
of Augu.st. 

a ship of Adrumetum. This was a merchantman on her homeward 
journey, a coasting vessel carrying both cargo and passengers. Adrume- 
tum was a seaport of Mysia, in Asia Minor, facing Lesbos. 

meaning to sail by. Lit. “ being about to sail by.” Ccxlices {«}, A, and 
B, and a few cursives and versions give “a ship .... which was 
about to sail” (niKXovn). Other MSS., however, have the nominative 
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3. Sequent! autem die de* 
venimus Sidoiiem. Humane 
autem tractans lulius Pau- 
lum, pennisit ad amicos ire, 
et curam sui agere. 

4. Et iiide cum sustiilis- 


3. And the day following we 
came to Sidon. And Julius treat- 
ing Paul courteously, permitted him 
to go to his friends, and to take care 
of himself. 

4. And when we had launched 


plural, and this can only refer to the travellers — “ we ... . being 
about to sail.” 

The captain of the vessel intended to toucjh at places along the coast. At one of these 
ports, the centurion hoped to find a vessel bound for Italy. There was no regular service 
of passenger vessels laying between the seaports of the Alediterranean and Italy, so that 
travellers had to profit by the inerchaiitmen, of which there was a good number in the 
seasons most favourable for navigation. 

Aristarchus. See Annot. on cli. xix. 29. Aristarcbiis is also 
mentioned in ch. xx. 4 ; Col. iv. 10 ; Phileni. 24. 

3. the day followimj. This shews that they had a good passage. 

Doubling the headland of Carmel and crossing the Bay of Ptolemals had their perils 
for ancient navigators. 

Sidon. A seaport of Phomicia, ahont sixty-seven miles from Cesarca. 

Julius treating Paul courteously. So far, St Paul always appears to 
have conciliated the Roman governors who came in touch with him 
and to have been este(uned by them (see ch. xviii. 14, xix. 31, 37). 
Julius may have been won over by St Paul’s defence before Festus 
and Agri])pa. 

his friends. Tlie church in Sidon was founded when the disciples, 
on acconnt of the ])ersecution set on foot by Saul, went as far as Phenice 
(ch. xi. 19), and there preached the Gospel. 

Saul the persecutor, having been transformed into Paul the apostle, visited these brethren 
when on his road to .ierusalem to consult the ancients on the question of the circum- 
cision of the (Jentiles. On this occasion {circa A.b. 62) his visit caused (j real joy to all the 
brethren (ch. xv. 3). Now, after a lapse of seven or eight years, St Paul, the prisoner of 
Christ, again passes through Sidon, a town of Phenice, and the brethren have the 
privilege of ministering to his necessities. 

to take care of himself. Lit. “ to receive attention.” While the vessel 
remained at Sidon, St Paul had the opportunity of conversing with 
the brethren, and we may be sure that he profited by the occasion to 
celebrate the Sacred Mysteries, and that there was a solemn farewell 
gathering, as at Miletus. What had then been propliesied was now 
realised. 

4. under Gymus^ — i.e. under the lee or sheltered side of Cyprus. On 
this journey the vessel sailed north of Cyprus, between the island and 
the mainland, and thus it was protected from the Etesian winds which 
blew from the north-west. Had the wind favoured them, they would 
have sailed direct to Patara, leaving Cyprus on the right hand. 

It is clear that they left Cyprus on their left hand, since they “ sailed through the sea 
of Cilicia .... as this sea lies altogether to the north of Cyprus, they could not have 
sailed through it without leaving the island on their left. In pursuing this route they 
acted precisely as the moat accomplished seamau in the present day would have done 
under similar circumstances,- by standing to the north till they reached the coast of 

BK. 1. 29 
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from thence we sailed under Cyprus, 
because tlie winds were contrary. 

6. And sailing over the sea of 
Cilicia and Pampliylia, we came to 
Lystra, which is in Lycia : 

6. And there the centurion find- 
ing a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy, removed us into it. 

(Cilicia, tliey might expect when they did so to he favoured l)y the land breeze which 
prevails there during the summer months, as well as by the current whicli constantly 
runs to the westward along the south coast of Asia Minor” (Smitli, pp, 27-28). 

Note. — “The, wenlher side of a .slu|> is that exposed t-o the wind, and 
the sliore on that side is the weather slnn'e, and is tlierefore the shore 
wliieh is slieltcri'd from the wind l)y the land. The lee side of the ship 
is that away from the wind, and the shore on that side is the lee shore, 
and is theref(.d'e the shore exposed to the wind. Thus ‘weather shore’ 
and ‘lee shore’ have reference to the ship. To sail ‘under the lee’ of 
a ]>lace has refereiiee, to the land, and means to siiil under shelter of 
the land” (Lewin, vol. ii. \). lUl). 

tliC winds Wiire contrary. “The westerly winds invariably prevailed 
at this season.” 

“ J)o Piigt's, a Krcucli navigator, who made a voyage from Syria to Marseilles took the 
same course, and lias given (ho reasons why lie did so. }fe informs ns that after making 
Cyprus, ‘The Minds from tln^ west, and consequently contrary, which prevail in Uiese 
places during the summer, forced us to lun to the north. W-v. made for the coast of 
( 'aramania (Cilicia) in ordtfr to meet the northerly winds, and which we found accordingly. 
1 remark here, that I constantly hail westerly winds from Surat, and that these \vimls blow 
gouerally during the summer from the line as far as Candia (Crete). 1 say generally, 
because we must except the time of the land lireezes.” (QnoU'd by Smith, 28-2(1.) 

5. Lystra. This is evidently an (UTor of ii-anscrijilion, as Lystra is 
about sixty miles inland, in Ijyo.qonifi Galatica. The codices and versions 
nearly all j 4 :ive M^yra — a Hi i.f Lycia. The town of Myra was two 
and a half mih's inland, hence the V(‘ssel tomdied only at the port of 
Andriaci, where theri* was a good harhonr. “ ddiii broad chatnud of the 
river below tin* city had been fornuHl into a ]>ort, and the ent-rauce to it 
in case of danger was ])rot-ected by a heavy chain, drawn when necessary 
across tin! sta-cam ” (Lewin, ]>. 18(i). 

“Thus we fol]o\v the upostle once more across the sea over which he liad llrst sailed 
with Bai nabus from Antioch to Halamis,~-and within sight of tlie summits of Taurus, 
which rise above his native city,— and close by Perga, and Attah ia,— till he came to a 
Lycian harbour not far from Fatara, the last point at which he had touched on his return 
from the third missionary journey ” (Conyheure and llowson, vol. ii.). 

6 . a ship af Alexandria. It was piohaldy a corn, vessel, as Kome 
de])ended on .Egy])t fur its supplies of wheat. This \ess(d had been 
driven out of her course hv uiifavourahle winds. As there w^is 
accommodation for two hnndrv'tl and seventy-six jnissen^ers and the 
sliip was laden with cargo, it must have been a merchantman of at least 
five hundred i,ons burden. 

Th© Alexandrian traders generally sailed between Crete and the Peloponnesus, in 


semus, subnavigavitnus Oy- 
prura, propterea quod cssent 
venti oontrarii. 

5. Et pelagus CiliciLe et 
Pamphylia^ navigantes, veni- 
mus Lystrairi, qum est 
Lyciae : 

6. Et ibi in veil ions cen* 
turio navem Alexandriiiam 
navigantem in Italiain, 
transposuit nos in earn. 
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7. Et cum multis diebus 
tarde navigaremus, et vix 
devenissemus contra Gni- 
diim, proliibente nos vento, 
adnavigavimus Creta iuxta 
Salmon ein : 

8. Et vix iuxta navi- 
gantes, veiiiiiius in locum 
qnoradaiii, qui vooatur Boni- 
portus, Gui iuxta erat civitas 
Thalassa. 


7. And when for many days wo 
had sailed slowly, and were scarce 
come over against Gnidiis, the wind 
not suffering us, we sailed near Crete 
by Salmone : 

8. And with much ado sailing 
by it, we came into a certain 
place which is called Good-havens, 
nigh to which was the city of 
Thalassa. 


<»r«ler to avuiU tlic dangerous quicksands of the Syrtis Major olT the coast of Libya in 
Africa. 

7. whev.for many days ice had, sailed slowly. The Ktiosiari gfiles lasted 
alxnit forty days — from the 20tli of July until tin* 28tli of August. 
Hcmce tb(*. “many days” may have covered an interval of two or t]n‘ei‘- 
weeks. The distance l>etAvi*(‘n Myra and Gnidus wa.s about one hundred 
and thirty geographical miles. The strong head winds forced the ship 
to ling the coast, wliicli between Myra and Gnidus trends to the north, 
and she was theindore more exposed to tlie Etesian gales. With a 
favourable wind, they could have sailed this distance in twenty-four 
lionrs. 

scarce. Bettor, “with difficulty’’ {ix6\is). 

the wind, not sufferiny us. Having reached nearly as far as Gnidus, on 
the coast of Caria, tiny were caught by the north wind, and being no 
longor sheltered ly the. land, they sailed in a southerly direction, round 
(^ap(* Halmone, and ])roceeded along the south coast until they reached 
(do< )d-h;ivcns. 

(hrte. An island one hundr(‘.d ami forty miles in length, which close.s 
in the Grecian Archipelago on the so\ith. 

Salmom. The north-easterly extremity of Crete. 

8 . Good-havens. The plural number is evidently used hecause the 
port had two open roadsteads, one of which lay oast, of the ot her. This 
])ort still hears the same name. It is situated on the southern coast of 
Oi’ete, about five miles east of Ca}>e Matala. 

Thalassa. This city, the site of which has only rec<>ntly (1856) been 
id(‘ntifi(‘d, lies about five miles east of Good-havens. Tlie name is 
vari(.)usly written Lasaia, Lassa, Alatta. 

“ Pliny mentions a city in Crete named Lasos, hut does not, describe its 
position. The remains of buildings, colmiiiis, th(‘, walls and foundations 
of teinjdes, have been found about two hours’ walk from the Fair Havens, 
under Ca])e Leoiida, and are locally knowm as Lasea,” (Rev. G. Brown, 
quoted by Smith, App. 3). 
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THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES [oH. XXVII. 9-10. 


THE SHIPWEECK (Part 1) 


9. Multo autem teniporo 
peracto, et cum iam non 
esset tuta navigatio, et quod 
et ieiunium iam })rffiteriiHsot, 
consolabatiir oos Paulus, 

10. Dicems eis : Viri, vi- 
deo quoniam cum iniuria, 
et multo damno non solum 
oneris, et navis, sed ctiam 


9. And when much time was 
spent, and when sailing now was 
dangerous, because the fast was now 
past, Paul comforted them, 

10. Saying to them: Ye men, I 
see that the voyage beginneth to be 
with injury and much damage, not 


9. when much time ivas simit. This may embrace a ])eriod of a fort- 
night or three weeks which was spent at Good-havens while waiting for 
a lavourable wind. 

nailing. Better, “the voyage” (tov TrXo6s\ — i.e. to Italy. At this 
season violent winds from the north blew ov(*t the iEgean Sea and 
rendered navigation dangerous. Hesiod gives tlie setting of tlu' Bleiades 
{circa Oct. 20) as the close of the sailing season, whereas the Romans 
gave the Ides of November as the last day. The ancient mariners, 
having no compass, could not safely sail when the stars which guided 
them were no longer visible. 

On this subject Smith quotes Vegetius {de Re Mitit, iv. 39) : “Ex. die igitur tert,io 
Iduuin Novemhris, us(|ue in diem sextum Tdmiin Martiarum, niaria clauduiitur. Nam 
lux raiuinia tioxque prolixa, tmbiiim densitafi, ten's obscuritas sentorum, imbriuin, vel 
nivium, geminata sajvitia” (Smith, p. 46). 

(From tlie third day after the Ides of November until the sixth day after the Ides of 
March the seas are closed, Kor daylight decreases, the nights are lengthened, and the 
darkness of the clouds, the obscurity of the atmosidiere, and the severity of the winds, 
showers, or snow are redoubled.) 

the fant wan now past. The Day of Atonement was the only fast • 
prescriljed by tlie Mosaic Law, thongh the Pharisees observed various 
fasts of supererogation. 

This solemnity fell on the tenth of Tishri, the seventh month of the Jewish ecclesias- 
tical year, and the first of their civil year. Tishri corresponds to part of our September 
and October. The Feast of Tabernacles fell on the fifteenth of tliis month, and the llabbis 
held that “ no one ought to sail between the Feast of Tabernncles and the Dedication, '* 

The rules for the observance of the Day of Atonement are fully given in the sixteenth 
chapter of l>e.viticus. On this solemn day no devout Jew touched food for the whole 
twenty-four hours — from sunset to sunset. 

10. Sayiw^ to them : Ye men^ 1 see that the voyage^ etc. St Paul, in Lis 
previous voyages and perils, had acipiired a certain ex})(.‘nence in 
navigation, for when writing to the Corinthians some time previously 
he referred to his having sulbu-cal shipwreck thrice, and to having been 
a night and a day in the deep (2 Cor. xi. 25). We cannot determine 
whether at this moment the apostle had been enlightened super- 
naturally, as when be was inspired to assure them of their ultimate 
Sfdety. He knew ff)r eertm'n that he himself would reach Italy, for lie 
had been assured of this in a vision (see ch. xxiii. 11). 

with injury. This Greek noun is generally used with 
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anirnarum nostrarum iiicipit 
esse iiavigatlo. 

11. Ceiitiirio autem gu- 
bernatoii et iiauclero niagis 
credebat, quam liis, quai a 
Paulo dicebantur. 

12. Et cum aj)tus portiis 
non esset ad liiemanduin, 
plurimi statuerunt consilium 
navigare inde, si quomodo 
possent, devenientes Phoe- 
nicen, hiemare, portum Cre- 


only of the lading and ship, but 
also of our lives. 

11. But the centurion believed 
the pilot and the master of the 
ship, more than those things which 
were said by Paul. 

12. And whereas it was not a 
commodious haven to winter in, the 
greatest part gave counsel to sail 
thence, if by any means they might 
reach Phenice to winter there, which 


reference to a ])ei'.sonal attack, and might be rendered ‘‘violence” or 
“ buffet ing.” It is here employed metaphorically of a grievous disaster. 

much damage. The actual injury done to the ship by the violence of 
the storm. 

11. the centurion believed. Better, “gave more heed” (^ireldero fiaWop). 
He naturally took the advice of those who were experts in nautical 
science. 

pilot. The same word occurs in the Apocalypse (ch. xviii. 17), where 
it is rendered “shipmaster,” but “pilot” gives the correct sense. 

master of the shij). In small vessels the owner was often the captain. 

12. it was not a comm, odious^ etc. Although Good-havens was au 
excellent harbour in some seasons, it was not safe in winter, “being 
open to nearly one-half of the compass.” It might better be described 
as two open roadsteads than a harbour. 

Phenice. The correct orthography is “ Phauiix.” Most commentators 
identify it with tlie modern port of Liitro, which corres})onds to the 
description given in this verse. They did not succeed in reaching this 
port. 

Lutro is an admirable harbour. You open it like a box ; unexpectedly, the rocks 

stand apart, and the town appears within We thought we had cut him oif 

(i.e. the pirate ship they were chasing), and that we were driving him right upon the 
rocks. Suddenly he disappeared ; and rounding after him, like a change of scenery, 
the little basin, its shipping and the town, presented themselves .... Excepting 
Lutro, all the roadsteads looking to the southward are perfectly exposed to the south 
or east.” (Quoted in Conybeare and Howson, from a letter written by Mr Urquhart to 
Mr Smith, p. 641.) 

looking towards the south-west arid north-west. The Qr(‘ek reads lit. 
“looking down or against the south-west” and “north-west.” We 
must conclude that the harbour looked to tlie south-east and north-east, 
to which these winds blew, and not on the south-west or north-west, 
whence these winds blew. This explanation gives the harbour as facing 
the east, and^ such is the situation of the modern Lutro, though, seen 
from the sea, it looks towards the south-west and the north-west. The 
accompanying diagram shews that the harbour facing the west must 
have been exposed to all the fury of the north-westerly and south- 
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TH» ACTS OP THE APOSTLES 


[cH. XXVII, 13, 


t»e respicientem ad Africum 
et ad Comm. 

13. Aspirante aiitem Aus- 
tro, lestimantes propoaitum 
se teiiere, cum sustulissent 
de Asson, legebant Cretam. 


is a haven of Crete looking towards 
the south-west and north-west, 

13, And the south wind gently 
blowing, thinking that they had 
obtained their purpose, when they 
had loosed from Asson, they sailed 
close by Crete. 


westerly winds which prevailed in winter, whereas a harbour looking 
east was sheltered from them. The accompanying diagram illustrates 
this point, as at B the harlxmr is sheltered from the north-west and 
Bouth-west wind, while the harbour on the west (A) is exposed to them. 


N 
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13. the south wind gently blowing. The wind had com])letely veered 
round. So having weighed anchor, the vessel i*ounded Cape Matala, 
which was al)ont five miles from Good -ha veils. So far they wei'e 
bearing west by south, and had this favourable south wind continued to 
blow, the vessel would have reached Phoenix in three or four hours, as 
this harbour is only thirty-five miles from Cape Matala. 

“The sailors already saw the high land above liUtro, and were proceeding in high 
spirits,— perhaps with fair-weather sails set, — certainly with the boat tow'iug astern, 
forgetful of past difficulties, and blind to Impending dangers ” (Conyl>eare and llowson, 
vol. ii.). 

Asson, It is more probable that this is not a proper noun, but the 
comparative of the Greek advei’b “near” (&yxO- Hence, “asson” 
signifies “ nearer.” By keeping very close to the shore they could better 
double Cape Matala, which lay south-west of Good-havens. 
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14. Kon post miiltiuii au- 
tom inisit so contra ipsam 
ventus Ty phonic us, qui vo- 
catur Euro-aquilo. 

15. Cumque arropta esset 
navis, et non })osset conari 
in ventum, data nave flati- 
bus, ferebamur. 

16. In insnlara autem 


14. But not long after there arose 
against it a tempestuous wind called 
Euro-aquilo. 

15. And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up against tiie 
wind, giving up the ship to the 
winds, we were driven. 

16. And running under a certain 


Tlie a.V. renders this verse coiTet;tly : “They weighed anchor and sailed along Crete, 
close in shore.” 

do^>e. hi} (Jrete. “It is always safe to anchor iiiider the lee of an island 
with a northerly wind, a.s it dies away gradually ; but it would ))e 
extrenicdy dang(‘rous ujitJi, soutJierhj win<h^ aa ihcy lUmost invariaMy shift 
to a violent northerly wind^’ (Caj)t. J. Stewart, R. N,, (pioted by Smith). 

14 . not lo'uy oftei\ — i.e. after they had i>a.sscd Crete. 

against it. Against, the island <4 Crete. 

Cai)(iiin Spratt, in a letter to Mr Smith, records a similar experience : “We left Fair 
Havens with alight southerly wind and clear -kv (v-rvtl.iiig indicative of a tine day 
until we rounded t lie capo to haul up for the :f \ of Ji.-- !»..\ . 'J'hen we saAV Mount Ida 
covered with a dense cloud and met a strong northerly breeze (one of the summer gales, 
in fact, so freiiuent in the Levant, but which in general are accompanied by terrific 
gusts afid squalls from those high mountains), the wind blowing direct from Mount Ida” 
(quoted by Oonybeare and lIo\vson). 

(I. tempestuous irind. Lit. “ a. ty]dionic tvind ” (Jxvifxos Tv4>(*^eLK6s). This 
whirlwind caused l)y the sudden change in the direction of the wiml 
descended ^^frorn tlie lofty hills in heavy srpiails and eddit\s,” atid 
])revented the pil(As from accom] Wishing their aim of kecqung close to 
the shore. 

cidled Euro-aquilo. The Greeks called this north-east wind C(ecias. 
The reading “ Euro-acpiilo” is found in Codices A, R, and in the 
Sahidic and Vulgate Versions. Another reading given in II, L, and P 
is “ Euro-clydon ” (eS^os, the east, wind ; a wave). This word, 

as the name of a wind, is not found in classical Avriters. 

Smith accepts the reading “Euro-aquilo,” and gives three arguments in favour of 
the ship liaving been driven out of its course by a wind blowing from E.N.E. : — 

1. The etymology of the word. 

2. qaie fact that the vessel was driven from its position west of Capo Mataln to 

Cauda. 

3. The ai)prehension of the sailors that the ship would be driven into the Syrtis. 

15 . the ship was caught. Tlie wind seized the ship and whirled it out 
of its course. 

could not bear up. Lit. “could n(>t face or eye tin* Aviud ” {avr o(j>0ai\!xdv 
T<y aytficp). Idle aneient shijis had a large eye painted on eacli side of 
the prow. 

giving up the ship to the winds. The vessel was noAV scudding before 
the gale in a south-westerly direction. 

16. running undei\ — i.e. under the lee or sheltei'ed side of Cauda, 
where the Wiitcrs would he a little calmer, and this respite enabled 
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quamdftin dcciirrentes, qua* 
vocatur Cauda, potuimus 
vix obtinere ycapham. 

17. Qua sublata, adiu* 
toriis utebaiitur, accingeiites 
navem, timentes ue in Syr- 
tim inciderent, summisao 
vase sic ferebantur. 


island that is called Cauda, we had 
much work to come by the boat. 

17. Which being taken up, they 
used helps, under-girding the ship; 
and fearing lest they should fall 
into the quicksands, they let down 
the sail yard, and so were driven. 


tlie seamen to hoist up the boat which was towed astern, and to i)iepare 
for tlie storm. 

Cauda. The orthograidiy varies considerably, e.g. Claudos, Claiida, 
Cauden, etc. The modern name is Gozzo. The island lies about 
twenty miles south of Crete. 

much work. Lit. **with difficiilty,” as in verses 7 and 8. The sea 
was high, and the boat must have been completely swamped. It is 
always a difficult task to hoist up a boat during a gale. 

17. being taken up. Better, “ when they hacf hoisted her up.” 

they used helps. “ Stays and braces to keep the ship together.” 

under-girding the ship. This consisted in passing cables round the 
framework of the ship and tightening them by means of pulleys and 
levers, in order to prevent the planks from ‘‘starting” under the great 
strain. Ancient ships often foundered, owing to leakages arising from 
the uneven distribution of pressure, which was very great ui)on the 
hull of the vessel on account of the large mainmast. 

Ships are rarely undergirded now, as they are more strongly built, but a few example# 
of this practice are given by .lames, and by Conybeare and llowson ; thus a Canadian 
timber-vessel arrived undergirded (or “ flapped ” ) at Aberdeen in 1846. The captain of the 
ship “St Stephen,” which sailed from New Brunswick to Kingston in Jamaica, describes a 
similar case: “I found it necessary, for the preservation of the crew and vessel, and 
the balance of deck load, to secure top of ship ; took a coil of four-inch Manilla rope, 
commenced forward, passing it round and round the vessel, after which cut up some 
spars, made heavers, and hove the warp as tight as possible. Fearing the warp would 
chafe off and part, took one of the chains, passed it round and before with tackles and 
heavers, and secured the top of the vessel, so that the leak in the waterways was 
partially stopped. In this state I reached Port Royal, when I took off the warp and 
chain, and arrived at Kingston on January 12, 1838. Had I not taken the means 1 did, 
1 am of opinion the vessel could not have beeu got into port.” 

the quicksands. This refers to the Greater Syrtis, a dangerous bay, 
full of rocks and shoals, on the north coast of Africa, between Tunis 
and Tripoli. This bay, “the Goodwin Sands of the Mediterranean,” 
was much dreaded by navigators. 

they let down the sail yard. The R.V. reads, “ they lowered the gear,” 
which renders the Greek more correctly. In classical Greek, the woixi 
which is here rendered “ gear,” when applied to ships, signifies all the 
tackling, such as sails, ropes, yards, anchors, pulleys, etc. In this case 
they probably brought down the heavy top-hamper of the mast, and 
tooK all necessary precautions for facing the storm. 

The A.V. reads here they “ strake sail,” but this is a mistranslation ; had they furled 
all their sails, they would have beeu inevitably driven on the quicksands of Syrtis. 
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18. Valida autein nobis 
teinpestate iactatis, sequenti 
die lactum fecerunt : 

1 9. Et tertia die suis maiii- 
bus aimamenta navis pro- 
iecerunt. 

20. Neque autem sole 
Deque sideribus apparentibus 
per pi u res dies, et tempestate 
non exigua imminente, iarri 
ablata erat spes ornnis salutis 
nostrse. 


18. And we being mightily tossed 
with the tempest, the next day they 
lightened the ship. 

19. And the third day they cast 
out with their own hands the tackling 
of the ship. 

20. And when neither sun nor 
stars appeared for many days, and 
no small storm lay on us, all hope 
of our being saved was now taken 
away. 


18. we being mightily tossed. The storm steadily increased. 

they lightened the ship. Lit. they made a casting overboard ” 

iiroLovvro). St Luke employs the technical term for unlading. They 
set about lightening the ship by throwing part of the cargo overboard. 
Evidently, in s])ite of the undergirding, the vessel was leaking. 

19. the third day^ — i.e. of the storm. 

they cast out. Some MSS. read *^we cast out,” but this reading is 
not so well supported as the one given by the Vulgate. 

the tackling of the ship. Commentators are not agreed as to the 
meaning of this. Some understand that they threw ‘‘ tlnj huge main- 
yard ” overboar d, others are of ojuiiion that they threw all the movable 
furniture into the sea. “As ctk^vos (the gear), in verse 17, seems to 
mean all that could be spared from aloft, so here it appears to signify 
all that could be removed from the deck or hull of the vessel.” 

20. neither sun nor stars appeared. Consequently they were unable 
to ascertain their position. We need not supirose that they were in 
total darkness during the day, but that the mist and spray prevented 
them from sighting land. 

“ No one who has never been in a leaking ship in a continued gale can know what is 
Buffered under such circumstances. The strain botli of mind and body— the incessant 
demand for the labour of all the crew— the terror of the passengers— the hopeless working 
at the pumps— the labouring of the ship’s frame and cordage— the driving of the storm — 
the benumbing effect of the cold and wet, make up a scene of no ordinary confusion 
anxiety, and fatigue ” (Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii.). 


THE SHIPWEECK {contimied). 

ST PAUL ENCOUEAGES THE PASSENGEES 


21. Et cum multa ieiu- 
patio fuisset, tunc stans 


21. And after they had fasted a 
long time, Paul standing forth in 


21. after they had fasted. There was certainly sufficient food on 
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Paiilus ill medio eorum, 
dixit : Oportebat quidem, o 
viii, audito me, non tollere 
a Greta, lucrique facere in- 
iuriam hanc, et iacturara. 


22. Et nunc suadeo vobis 
bono animo esse, aniissio 
enim nulliiis aiiimjf' eiit ex 
vobis, praiterquam navia. 


23. Asti tit enim mihi hac 
nocte Angelus Dei, cuius sum 
ego, et cui deservio, 

24. Dicens : Ne timeas 
Paule, Caisari te oportet 


the midst of them, said : You should 
indeed, 0 ye men, have hearkened 
unto me, and not have loosed from 
Crete, and have gained this harm 
and loss. 

22. And now I exhort you to be 
of good cheer. For there shall be 
no loss of any man’s life among you, 
but only of the ship. 

23. For an Angel of God, whose 
I am, and whom I serve, stood by 
me this night, 

24. Saying: Fear not, Paul ; thou 
must be brought before Cesar: and 


board, but as tlie violciit-e of the storm gave them no resj)it,(*, it was 
impossible to pre])are meals. Add to this the anxiety, nausea, and 
exhaustion inevitable under the circumstances, and the “much ab- 
stinence” is readily understood. 

Paul standing forth. He catne forward as God’s mosseuger to raise 
their courage and revive, their hope. AVliile the ci-ew were, toiling, he 
had been praying for them, and now bis contidence in (hxl inspires 
them with fi'esh energy. 

You should indeed,^ etc. He had advised them to winter in Good- 
havens, but they had rejected his advice. 

“ After so great a storm he does not speak insultingly to them, but simply wishes to 
be believed in future ” (St John Chrys., Horn., liii.). 

have gamed, — i.e. to have lieen spai^nl. In both Greek and Latin 
idiomatic language, “to gain a loss” is to avoid experiencing it. 

hirm and loss. “Harm” refers to the persons, “loss” to their 
property. 

22. there shall be no loss, etc. St Paul knows this lyy revelation, and 
he delivers his message of mercy precisely when the crew and 
passengers arc*, in the greatest dejection at the tliought of facing death. 
On this occasion, as ever, “man’s necessity is God’s o])])urtunity.” 

23. an Angel of God. This is the only apparition of an angel to St 
Paul that is recorded in the Acts. For apparitions to St Peter and 
others see i. 10, v. 19, viii. 26, x. 3, xii. 7. 

whose 1 am, etc. Tluise words are cliaracteristic of St Paul’s style, and 
they recfill his address in the Are(>pagns and various j)assage.s in his 
epistles, e.g. For God is my witness, whom I serve in my spirit (Itom. i. 9). 

whom I serve. The Greek verb here used expresses the act of adoration 
or worship (Xarpeuw). 

stood by me. It was a vision, not a dream, 

24. thou must he brought. This is the second recorded revelation con- 
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assisteie : et ecce donavit 
tibi Deus omiies, qiii navi- 
gant tecum. 

25, Tropter quod bono 
auimo estoto, viri : credo 
enim Deo, quia sic erit, 
quemadmodum dictum est 
mihi. 

26 , In insulam autcm 
quaiTidam oportet nos de- 
venire. 

cerniiig St PaiiVs mission in Rome. Hence be knew that liis life would 
be s])aied until be liad stood ))el'ore Cesar. 

It is generally believed that St Paxil actually stood before Nero himself, when he was 
imprisoned a second time in Rome, This view is based on the ftdlowing passage ; At my 
fir^t antnvf.r no man tttood with me, but all forsook me : may it not he laid to their charge. 
But the Lord, stood by me, and strengthened me, that by me. the preaching may he accom- 
plished, and that all the Gentiles map hear, and 1 was delivered out of the mouth of the 
Lion (2 Tim. iv. 16-17). By “ the lioni” Jerome understands Nero. 

God hath given tJive, ('tc. Tbe safety of tlie crew and passengers was 
evidently due to Hi Paul’s prayers. ‘‘This is not spoken boastfully, l)ut 
ill tbe wisli to win tb()sx‘, who were sailing in tbe ship, for be spoke thus 
not that tbey migbt feel tbemselves obliged to him, but that they might 
believe what be was saying” (St John Cbrys., Hom.y liii. 2). The 
assurance of safety, however, did not di.spense tbe sailors from exerting 
themselves. 

25. Wherefore, drs, be of good cheer. Tlmse consoling, inspiriting words, 
uttered so confidimtly in tbe midst of danger, were well calculated to 
rekindle ho])e in their breasts. 

/ believe God. “ Note bow tbe servant of God has tbe light of hope 
and trust in tbe darkest night of danger and suffering.” 

as it hath been told me. To St Paul, as to our Blessed Lady, tbe words 
migbt have been addressed : Blessed art thoit that hast believed, because 
those things shall he accomplished that were spoJcen to thee hg the Lord (St 
Luke i. 45). This blessing is reserved for all who trust God implicitly. 

26. we must come, etc. The angel had revealed this to tbe apostle. 

In this, as in other uiirnclcs and revelations, we see that the chief object was to give 
authority to the words of God’s minister, to serve as credentials contirming their divine 
commission. 


behold God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee. 

25. Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer : for I believe God, that it 
shall be so, as it hath been told rue. 

26. And we must come unto a 
certain island. 


THE SHIP IS ANCHOEED : 

THE CEEW LAND 

27. Sed posteaquam quar- 27. But after the fourteenth night 
ta decima iiox superveiiit, come, as we were sailing in 

27. after the fourteenth night, — i.e., from tbe time when they left 
Good-havens. 
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navigantibus nobis in Adria 
circa mediam noctem, suspi- 
cabantur uautse apparere 
sibi aliquam region em. 

28. Qui et suminittentes 
bolidem, invenerunt passus 
viginti : et pusillum iiide 
separati, invenerunt passus 
quiiidecim. 

29. Timentes autem ne 
in aspera loca incidereirius, 


Adria, about midnight the ship-men 
deemed that they discovered some 
country : 

28. Who also sounding, found 
twenty fathoms ; and going on a 
little farther they found fifteen 
fathoms. 

29. Then fearing lest we should 
fall upon rough places, they cast 


we were sailing. For a fortnight they had been at the mercy of the 
winds ; but although the course of the vessel varied slightly as the gale 
blew more or less fiercely, on the whole -she sailed in a fairly straight 
line. 

in Adria. This is not that part of the Mediterranean now known 
as “the Gulf of Venice,” but the Adriatic Sea, which, according to 
Ptolemy and Strabo, included the waters between Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
and Africa. 

Josephus, some twenty years later, made the voyage from Cesarea to Puteoli, and he 
too suffered shipwreck “ in the middle of the Adria.” A ship from Cyrene picked up 
Josephus and other passengers from this vessel, and conveyed eighty of them safely to 
their destination. 

deemed. The Bezan text reads, “ some country was resounding.” 

” It was on the fourteenth night of their drift across the broad exi)anse of waters when 
the watchful mariners caught the flrst prognostication of an approaching shore. No 
mountain range towered before them, but the ear caught the sound of breakers, and the 
experienced eye detected through ihe darkness on the left a white surge, as of billows 
beating against a foreland " (Lewin, pp. 200-1). 

discovered some country. Lit. “that some land was nearing them.” 
St Luke speaks like a sailor who views all from bis point of view at sea. 
It was still dark, and rain was falling in torrents. 

28. twenty fathoms. The Greek word here rendered “fathom” was 
defined as the length of the outstretched arms, including the breadth of 
the expanded chest. It equals four cubits— six feet, the length of 
our English fathom. 

The soundings here given agree with those which modern navigators have taken 
among the breakers off Cape Kouro, 

going on a little further. “After a little space” (R.V.). Tliis Greek 
idiom may be used with reference to time or space 
^laarr'fitrapTfs). Here either sense can he taken, as there was an interval 
between taking the soundings, and meanwhile the ship liad been driven 
nearer land. 

they found fifteen fathoms. The shallower depth and the noise of the 
breakers proved that land or a reef was very near. 

29. cast four anchors. To prevent the vessel from drifting further in 
the darkness, as they were on an unknown coast. 

out of the stem. In ancient times, as now, anchors were usually cast 
out from the prow of the sliip. (Thus Virgil writes, ** anchora de prora 
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de puppi mittentes anchoras four anchors out of the Stem, and 
quatuor, optabant diem fieri. 

30. Nautis vero quarenti- 30. But as the ship-meu sought 
bus fugere de navi, oum gy ggjp having let 

sub obtentu quasi iiicijierent Qown the boat into the sea, under 
a pi’ora ancboras exteridere. colour aS though they WOuld have 
cast anchors out of the fore-part of 
the ship, 

81. Dixit Tauius ceri- 31, Fiixil Said to the centurioii 
turioni et .uilitibn.s : Nisi Soldiers; Except these 

jacitur, — A^Jncid, iii. 277.) But tlmy could be cast out at the stern by 
utiliziupf tlie rudder-cases as port-liolCvS for tbe anchor cables. To cast 
out anchors from the stern, the sailors triced up the rudders by means of 
“braces” or “rudder-bands,” so as to keep them clear of the anclior 
cables. St Luke does not mention this manceuvre, hut he supposes it, 
since in verse 40 he speaks of “ loosing mthal the rudder-hands.'’^ 

It ifi interesiinf? to note that in the battles of the Nile and of CopenhaRen “ All the 
line-of-battlc ships were to anchor by tlie stern, abreast of the different vessels composing 
the enemy’s line, and for this ijurpose they bad already prepared themselves with cables 
out of their stern ports" (Southey, Lifr of Nelson). 

Nelson is said to have read the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts on the morning of 
the battle of Copenhagen. 

wished for the day. The R.V. gives as a marginal reading “prayed,” 
and the Bezan text adds: •“that they might know if wc should be 
saved.” Oert-niuly all devout Jews on hoard that ill-fated vessel prayed, 
and doubtless the pagans invoked their gods. 

Throughout the long night watch, the drenched, emaciated passengers waited for the 
dawn in anxious euspeuse, now inclining to hope, now yielding to despair. But St Paul 
and his comi)anions firmly trusted in Ood, and did their best to encourage and sustain 
their fellow-passengers. 

30. lei down the hoot. They lowered it from the davits and prepared 
to accomplish their ])ur]>ose. 

under colour^ as though., etc. Under pretence of casting out anchors 
from the bow of the shij), in order to steady it more effectually. To 
accomplish this it was necessary to carry out the anchors as far as the 
cable would allow, and then drop them into the sea. As a piece of 
seamanship the rricinoBUvre was excellent, and calculated, as the Bezan 
text adds, “to make the ship ride more securely,” but tJie sailors’ real 
intention was to get possession of the lx)at, and to leave the ship and its 
passengers to their fate. 

31. Paul said to the centurion. St Paul either intuitively saw through 
their pretext, or lie was su])eniaturally enlightened on the subject. 
The apostle liad gained a great ascendency oyot all on board, as the 
whole narrative of the shipwreck proves. Had the crew deserted the 
ship, tlie soldiers and paasengers could not have managed it. The 
divine promise that all on board should be saved, was evidently condi* 
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stay in the ship, you cannot be 
saved. 

32. Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall 
off. 

33. And when it began to be 
light, Paul besought them all to 
take meat, saying : This day is the 
fourteenth day that you expect and 
remain fasting, taking nothing. 

34. Wherefore I pray you to tfiko 
some meat for your health’s sake: 
for there shall not an hair of the 
head of any of you perisli. 

35. And when ho had said these 
things, taking bread, he gave thanks 
to God in the sight of them all ; 
and when he had broken it, he 
began to eat. 


tioDJi] on man’s co-operation,-- a triit.li wliich ap])lie.s to so Tuany 
promises of Holy Scripture — God liel}>s tlife who ludp themselves. 

you cannot he saved. The apostle a])peals to their own iiistiiict of 
self-])reservation. 

32. cut off the ropes^ etc., — i.e. the soldiers had their short swords at 
hajid, and they used them in order to defeat the sailors’ cowardly 
project. In this crisis it was necessary t.o act promptly. 

33. when it brtjan to he liijht. While “the day was (*(aning on.” 
St Paul uiged them to profit by this interval to take a good meal, 
in order to be ready for action as soon as it was light. 

remain fasting. — i.e. without having had any regular meals. 

34. for your health’s sake. Lit. “foi* your safety." 

shall not an hair, etc. This is a iiroverbial exprcission for deliverance 
from imminent ])eril. 

perish. The proverb varies between “fall” and “perish.” Cf. As the 
Lord liveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to the ground^ for he 
hath wrought with God this day (1 Kings xiv. 45). 

“ Noli tiniere, Ca3sari9 fortiinas veins ” — Fear not, tliou carriest the fortune of Oesar— 
was the saying of Julius (Jesar to the panic-stricken mariner in the Adriatic. “ Volite 
timere, (diristi Evangelium vehitis ’ — Fear not, you carry the Gospel of Christ— might 
have been that of St Paul. 

35. taking hrmd .... gave thanks .... broken . ... to eat. The 
words bring to mind the account of the institution of tlie Holy 
Eucharist, although there could be no question at this moment of 


hi in navi manserint, vos 
Balvi fieri non potestis. 

32. Tunc absciderunt mi- 
lites funes scaphie, et passi 
sunt earn cxcidere. 

33. Et cum lux inciperot 
fieri, rogabat Paulus onmes 
sumcre cibuni dicens : 
hUiarta decima die liodie ex- 
]) 0 ctante 8 ieiuni permanetia, 
nihil accipieiites. 

34. rroi)ter quod rogo vos 
accipere cibum pro salute 
vestra : (luia niilliiis v(\strum 
capillns de capite })cril)it. 

35. Et cum hiEC clixisset, 
siimens paiiem, gratias egit 
Deo in conspectu omnium : 
et cum fregissot, empit man- 
ducare. 
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36. Aiiima'quiores autem 
fiicti onines, et ipsi sump- 
serunt cibum. 

87. Eramus vevo univfrspe 
aniniie in navi ducentsB 
septimginta sex. 

88. Et satiati cibo all«- 
viabant naveni, iactantcs 
triticum in niai o. 

39. Cuni antcm (]it!s factus 
essct, terrain non agnosce- 
bant : .siniim vero quemdani 


36. Then were they all of better 
cheer, and they also took some 
meat. 

37. And we were in all in the 
ship, two hundred threescore and 
sixteen souls. 

38. And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, 
casting the wheat into the sea. 

39. And when it was day, they 
knew not the land: but they dis- 
covered a certain creek that had a 


otFeriiig tlio. Holy Sacrifice. All devout Jews gave tliaiiks before 
partaking of food. 

“iMukins of the simplest necessity of life a religious and eucharistic act, he took 
In'cad, gave thanks to God in the presence of them all, broke it, and began to eat. 
Catching the contagion of hia cheerful trust, the drenched, miserable throng of 276 
souls, who had so long l)cen huddled together in their unspc.ikablo wretc))e<hic‘ss and 
discomfort, as their shattered vessel lay rolling and tossing under the dismal clonda, 
took fresli courage, and shared with him in a hearty meal’' (Farrar, Life and Work of 
St Paul, pp. rj71-«2). 

he bcijan to eat. The Bezan text adds, ‘‘and gave also unto us.” 

37. tivo ha7bdre(l threescore and sixteen soiUs. As they were on the 
])oiut of making for the laud, it was natural that tlui pco])le on hoard 
should he numbered. The captain was responsible for the (.‘.rew and the 
passengers in general, and the centurion for his soldiers and ])risoners. 

38. they lightened the ship, Tliey cast out the rest of the cargo of 
wheat. Doubtless it was sodden with salt water and had shifted over 
to the port side. In this work the passengers could help, and at the 
same time, as the ship was leaking, the pnm]>s had to be kept working 
constantly. 

39. they hiew not the land. The traditional scene of the wreck, 
known as St Paul’s Bay (La Cala di San Paolo), lies on the north-west 
of the island of Malta, near Konra Point. The hay is about two miles 
long and one mile broad. Its western .side is hounded by a pebbly 
beacli, which gradually rises towards the east into steep rocks. During 
the night the ship had anchored north of this hay. Calculating from 
the average rate of dilfting of modern vessels under siiiiibir cirenm- 
staiices, a ship woidd have covered about four hundred and eighty 
miles in fourteen days, and this is precisely the distance between Gozzo 
and Malta. Fniiher, this is exactly the direction in which a ship 
would he blown by a north-east wiml. All the features of this locality, 
as given by modern navigators, c()rresi)ond so exactly with St Luke’s 
description of the shipwreck, that tliere can be no valid leasou urged 
against accepting the Bay off Koura Point as the scene of the wreek, 
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shore, into which they minded, if 
they could, to thrust in the ship. 

40. And when they had taken up 
the anchors, they committed them- 
selves to the sea, loosing withal the 
rudder-bands; and hoisting up the 
main-sail to the wind, they made 
towards shore. 

41. And when we were fallen 
into a place where two seas met, 
they ran the ship aground : and the 

Ab the bay is seven miles from Valetta and has no very marked features, it is not 
astonishing that the sailors did not recognize the Island of Malta. 

they minded. Better, “ the)'' took counsel ” {ifiovKivovro). The beach 
was most suitable for their purpose, which was to run the ship aground, 
luit it was difficult to accomplish this with a heavily waterlogged, 
disabled vessel. 

40 . when they had talcen wp the anchors. Better, sting off” 
(irfpiih6yres) the anchors. They now cut the cables and left the anchors 
in the water. As they wished to lighten the ship, which was doomed 
to destruction, they did not trouble to hoist up the heavy anchors on 
hoard. 

they committed themselves. There is no authority for the insertion of 
the pronoun “themselves” (which is given in the A.V. in italics). Tt 
was the anchors that were cut away and “let go” in the sea. The 
Greek reads simply “ let, go into the sea.” 

loosing withal the rudder -hands. See Auiiot. on verse 29. The rudders 
were now required to steer the ship to the shore. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans u.sed two paddle-rudders, one on each quarter. The 
hinged-rudder only came into use in the Middle Ages. 

the main-sail, (rhu kpr^uwva.) The Greek word “artemon” was the 
name given to the fore-sail, the best possible sail that could have been 
set under the circumstances. It was hoisted on a short mast at the 
prow. 

41 . And. They intended making for the shore, hut the currents 
rendering this impossible, they ran the ship aground. The last re- 
source with a foundering shi]) is to st7:*and her. 

a place where two seas met. The Island of Salinonetta (or Salmoon) lies 
off the west end of St PaulVs Bay. From the place of anchorage north 
of the bay, the sailors could not see the channel which separated 
Salmonetta from the mainland. Hence they made for the beach, and 
in so doing ran upon a mudhank formed by the meeting of the current 
which flowed through the channel, and the tide in the l)ay. The prow 
of the ship was embedded in the mnd, while the billows beat upon the 
pterri, which immediately began to break up. 


considerabant habentem lit- 
tus, in quern cogitabant, si 
possent, eiicere navem. 

40. Et cum anchoras sus- 
tulissent, coniinittebant se 
mari, simul laxantes iunc- 
turas gubernaculorum ; et 
levato artemone seciindimi 
aune flatum tendebaiit ad 
littus. 

41. Et cum incidissemus 
in locum dithalassum, im- 
pegerunt navem : et prora 
quidem fixa rnanebat im- 
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mobilis, puppis vero solvo- 
batur a vi marls. 


42. Mill turn autem con- 
silium fuit ut custodias oc- 
cideuent : ne quis cum 
enatasset, eifugeret. 

43. Centurio autem voleiis 
servare Paulum, prohibuit 
fieri ; iuasitque eos, qui pos- 
sent natare, emittere se 
primes, et evadere, et ad 
terram exire ; 


44. Et ceteros alios in 
tabulis ferebant : quosdara 
super ea, quae de navi eraiit. 
Et sic factum cst, ut omiies 
animas evaderent ad terram. 


fore-part indeed, sticking fast, re- 
mained unmoveable ; but the hinder 
part was broken with the violence 
of the sea. 

42. And the soldiers* counsel was, 
that they should kill the prisoners ; 
lest any of them, swimming out, 
should escape. 

43. But the centurion, willing to 
save Paul, forbade it to be done: 
and he commanded that they who 
could swim, should cast themselves 
first into the sea, and save them- 
selves and get to land : 

44. And the rest, some they 
carried on boards, and some on 
those things that belonged to the 
ship. And so it came to pass, that 
every soul got safe to land. 


42. the soldiers^ counsel was, etc. Tlie only hope of safety lay in 
reaching the shore, and the soldiers feared that their prisoners nfight 
attempt to escape by swimming out. This counsel w^is pronij^ted by 
an instinct of self-preservation, and perhaps of honour, for a Roman 
soldier, who allowed his prisoner to escape, forfeited his own life and 
tarnished his militery reputation. 

43. the centurion, wilting, etc. This i>s another ])roof of how greatly the 
centurion esteemed St Paul. He was iiiditferent as to the fate of the 
other prisoners, but he would not sacrifice the apostle, to whom all on 
board owed their safety, 

they who could, swim, should east themselves first. This was an excellent 
plan, since, if these reached the shore sjifely, they could helj) those who 
were unable to swim, either from lack of strength or knowdedge. 
Some of the passengers must have been utterly prostrate after such a 
terrible ordeal, lasting for fourteen days. 

44. things that belonged. The planks broken off from the frame of the 
vessel. By clinging to these spars they were blown towards the shore, 
and those who had reached it by swimming plunged into the surf to 
rescue their comrades. 

Thug “ a motley group of nearly three hundred drenched, and shivering, and weather- 
beaten sailors and soldiers, and prisoners and passengers, stood on that chill and stormy 
November morning upon the desolate and surf-beat sliore of the Island of Malta. Some, 
we are sure, there were who joined with Paul in hearty thanks to the God who, though 
He had not made the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof were still, Ijsdyet brought 

BK. I. 30 
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them safe to land, through all the perils of that tempestuous month” (Parrer, Life and 
Work of St Pavl, p. f>78). 

May wo not hope that some were converted by Paul’s preaching and example, and the 
proofs they had received of the Divine intervention on their behalf? If this were so, 
the storm in Adria was indeed a blessing in disguise, since it brought them to a know* 
ledge of the truth, and ultimately to the haven of eternal rest. 

Chapter XXVIII 


THE SHIP’S CREW AND PASSENGERS STAY 
THREE MONTHS IN MELITA 


1. Et cum evasissemus, 
tunc cognovimus quia Meliia 
insula vocabatur. Barbari 
vero proestabant non modi- 
cam huniaiiitatem nobis. 


1. And when we had escaped, 
then we knew that the island was 
called Melita. But tkeu barbarians 
shewed us no small c( iesy. 


1. when we had escajfcd. Some MSS. give “ when they had escaped/’ 
but the Vulgate reading is the better supported. St Luke would 
certainly include St Paul and his companions among the saved. 

we knew. They learned this from the natives. St Luke almost gives 
their words — “ This island is called (KaXftrat) Melita.” 

Melita. There is no ground for questioning the ancient tradition 
that this place was the modern Malta, known to the Greeks and lioinans 
as “ Melita.” The local features of St Paul’s Bay agree with those 
described by St Jmko, and in the earliest centuries this tradition was 
unquestioned. In the tenth century, however, Constantine Porphyro- 
genetus, a Greek writer, put forth the theory that the scone of the 
shipwreck was Melita, the modern Meleda^ in the Adriatic Sea ; and in 
the eighteenth century Padre Giorgi, a native of Meleda, revived this 
theory, which Dr. Falconer also supported. This hypothesis, however, 
is based on two errors viz. — 

1. That “Adria” is to be identified with the Adriatic Sea {i.e, 

the Gulf of Venice). 

2. That the islanders were barbarians, in the modern acceptation 

of the term. 

But it can be proved from the writings of classical authors that 
“Adria” embraced all the central part of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
that it extended from the southern shores of Greece, Italy, and Sicily 
to the coasts of Africa. Further, the word “barbarian,” on the lips of 
an ancient anthor, simply means a foreigner. 

Cf. “ Barbaras liic .sum ego, quia uon intolligor ulli ” (Ovid, TriU.y V. 10, .87). (Hero I nm 
a barbarian, because 1 arn imdcrstood by none.) “B.arburi antiquitus dicebantnr omnes 
gentes exceptis Gnccis. ” (The ancients used to call all nations “ barbarians” except the 
Greeks.) 

The Maltese were far from being barbarians in the modern sense of 
the word. They spoke the Phoenician language, and were descended 
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2. For, kindling a fire they re- 
freshed us all, because of the present 
rain and of the cold. 

3. And when Paul had gathered 
together a bundle of sticks, and had 
laid them on the fire, a viper coming 

from the Tyrians and Carthaginians. Malta was acquired by the 
Romans during the Punic War, and undoubtedly, since that time, there 
were many Roman and Greek residents. The Maltese still speak an 
Arabian dialect, which was probably introduced when the island was 
UTjder the Turks. So far from being uncivilized in the time of St Paul, 
they had important manufactures and magnificent buildings, as Cicero 
{in Verrem) and Diodorus Siculus attest. 

The Jews also spoke of foreigners as “ barbarians.” Cf. They begought the Lord .... 
that they might be chastised by him more gently, and not he delivered up to barbarians and 
blasphemous men (2 Mach. x. 4). Tims the Jews prayed that they might not he delivered 
into the power of the Syrians, a highly civilized nation. 

2. kindling afire. As the shipwrecked passengers were drenched to 
the skin and it was bitterly cold, a fire was ess(‘ntial for their welfare. 

refreshed us all. Lit. “received us tinder their care ” (irpo(r6A<i;8oi/To). 
The word indi(?ates both shelter and hospitality. 

the present rain and of the cold. “ Heavy rains genei'ally follow vigleiit 
winds” (“Post ingentes ventos solent imbres sequi,” — Grotius). The 
wind was still blowing from the noi th-east. 

The fact that the tenipcraturc was go low proves that the wind could not have been 
the sirocco, as Porphyrogenetus asserts. Also, this hot wind rarely lasts more than 
three days. 

3. when Paul had gathered, etc. As St Paul had helped in throwing 
the tackling and cargo overboard, so now he is foremost in ministering to 
the needs of his companions. 

On this passage St John Chiysostom remarks : “See how active he is: observe how 
we nowhere find him doing miracles for the sake of doing them, but only upon emergency. 
Both during the storm, when there was a cause, he prophesied, not for the sake of 
prophesying ; but here again, in the first instance, he lays on brushwood : — nothing for vain 
display, but (with a simple view) to their being preserved, and enjoying some warmth” 
[Horn., liv. 1, p. 710). 

a bundle of sticks. The word here rendered “ sticks ” {tppvydvwy) is a 
general term for fuel of any description, and it probably signifies here 
the brushwood and furze which still grow in the vicinity of St Paul’s 
Bay. 

Owing to the dense population of Malta in the present day, viz. 1200 to the square mile, 
there is very little wood in the island, with the exception of Bosquetta, which, as the name 
indicates, still boasts of trees and brushwood. 

a viper. These reptiles are now unknown in the island, and this is dne 
to the increased population. The inhabitfuits, by draining marshes and 
building, have com])letely extirpated vipers, just as wolves were extir- 
pated from England by our Saxon forefathers. 


2. Accensa enim i)yra, 
reficiebant nos omnes propter 
imbrem, qui imminebat, et 
frigus. 

8. Cum congregasset au- 
tem Panlus saiinentorum 
aliquaiitam multitudinem, 
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et imposaisset super ignem, 
vipera a calore cum processis* 
set, invasit manum eius. 

4. Ut vero viderunt bar- 
ban pendentem bestiam de 
manu eius, ad invicem dice- 
bant : Utique homicida est 
homo hie, qui cum evaserit 
de mari, ultio non sinit eum 
vivere. 

5. Et ille quidem excu- 
tiens bestiam in ignerii, nihil 
mali ptssus est. 


out of the heat, fastened on his 
hand. 

4. And when the barbarians saw 
the beast hanging on his hand, they 
said one to another: Undoubtedly 
this man is a murderer, who though 
he hath escaped the sea, yet venge- 
ance doth not suffer him to live. 

5. And he indeed shaking off the 
beast into the fire, suffered no harm. 


coming out of the heat The viper, which had been numbed by the 
cold, revived on feeling the heat, and fastened on to St Paul’s hand. 

fastened. The Greek verb (KaBd-jmarOai) signifies “ to hold tightly on ” 
to a thing. Although certain modern critics dissert that the viper did 
not bite St Paul, St Luke’s narrative clearly gives us to understand the 
contrary, for how could it fasten on firmly except by its fangs ? Further, 
the natives saw the viper cling to the apostle’s hand, and they were con- 
vinced that he had been bitten by it, otherwise we cannot account for 
their fears on the subject, nor for their rapid change of opinion con- 
cerning St Paul. 

4 . this man is a m,urderer. Evidently the natives perceived at once that 
St Paul was a prisoner, and they concluded that he must have been guilty 
of murder. By the light of reason and by experience, these heathens 
knew that punishment follows crime sooner or later. 

vengeance. Better, “justice” AUn). In Greek mythology, DiJee, the 
daughter of Zeus, was supposed to be the avenger of crime. 

It is possible that the natives had heard of this goddess from the Greeks who dwelt in 
the island, or they may have named one of their own deities, and St Luke rendered this 
name by Dike,” so as to be better understood. The names of Melkarth (Hercules), 
Osiris, and Baal are found on Maltese coins and in their inscriptions, 

doth not suffer him, to live. The Greek gives the past tense “suffered 
hot” (tiafftpy They looked upon his immediate death as inevitable. 
They were quite convinced that the viper had bitten the apostle. 

5 . flaking off the beast. Trusting in his Divine Master’s promise, St 
Paul feared not. 

This is the only instance recorded in Scripture of the fulfilment of the promise : They 
sJiall take up serpents ; and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall 7iot hurt them: 
they shall lay thnr hands upon the sick, and they shall recover (St Mark. xvi. 18). 

It is a noteworthy coincidence that, in verses 8 and 9 of this chapter, we also have a 
reference to miracles being worked by the laying on of hands. 

into the fire. “The same God who delivered Paul from the sea 
saved him from the serjjent (see Christ’s prophecy, Mark xvi. 18), and 
enabled him to cast it into the fire — a figurative and prophetic emblem 
of what awaits him who is the Old Ser]^ent (Apoc. xii. 9, xx. 2), the 
enemy of the Church, "which he endeavours to destroy by the storms 
of persecution (Apoc, xii. 14, 16), and by the venom of heresy; and 
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6. At illi existimabaiit 
eum in tiimorem converten- 
dum, et aubito casuriim, et 
mori. Diu autem illis ex- 
pectantibus, et videntibus 
niliil mali in eo fieri, con- 
vertentes se, dicebant cum 
esse Dt*um. 

7. In locia autem illis 
erant prsedia priuoipis in- 
sula;, nomine Publii, qui nos 
suscipiens, triduo beiiigne 
exhibuit. 

8. Contigit autem, patrem 
Publii febrihus, et dyseiiteria 
vexatum iacere. Ad quern 
Pauliis intravit : et cum 


6. But they supposed that he 
would begin to swell up, and that 
he would suddenly fall down and 
die. But expecting long, and seeing 
that there came no harm to him, 
changing their minds, they said 
that he was a god. 

7. Now in these places were 
possessions of the chief man of the 
island named Publius, who receiving 
us, for three days .entertained us 
courteously. 

8. And it happened that the 
father of Publius lay sick of a 
fever, and a bloody flux. To whom 


whose doom it will be to be cast into the lake of fire (Apoc. xx. 10),” 
(Wordsworth, p. 125). 

6. begin to swell up , suddenly fall down and die. Tliese are the 
usual results of the hit-e of a venomous Africaii serpent. The word 
here rendered by “swell up” signifies inflammation as well as swelling. 
One species of African serpent was named “jjivstes,” i.e. tlie inflamer. 

changing their minds. These islanders furnish us with “ the graphic 
picture of the untutored mind yielding to evtay im])ulse.” Tlie change 
111 their opinions was the reverse of that exi:)eriencea by tlie Lycaoniaus 
(see supra, xiv. 11-19). 

7. the chief man of the island. {TrpwT<f ryjs py\(rov.) Tlie title “cliief 
man” has been found in ancient inscriptions at Oitta Yccchia in 
Malta ; it clearly denotes an official rank. Smith (p. 113) quotes 
Ciantar, who st^ates tliat in his time an inscri[)tioii was engraved on 
the gates of Citta Vecchia, in which were the w^ords “ Prudens, a Roman 
kni^lt, chief of the Maltese” (flpovHvs Xvir^vs ’PwpL vpwrus "NleKiraiwv). 
This inscription, however, no longer exists, Init in 1747 a Latin inscrip- 
tion was found in Malta bearing the words MEL PRIMUS OMNI {i.e, 
Militensiuiii primus omnium), “ chief of the Maltese.” 

“As the word 'head-man’ signified an official rank among the Phoenicians, it is prob- 
able that the Romans, on acquiring the island, retained this title. The name Publius 
indicates that this ‘ chief man ’ was a Roman. If this conjecture be correct, Publius 
was legatus of the pra;tor of Sicily, to whose province Malta belonged ” (Alford). See 
Cicero, in Verr&m, ii. 4. 18. 

receiving us. If Publius was tlie chief Roman officer in Malta, it was' 
natural that he should receive Julius and his prisoners. 

for three days. Until provision could be imulo for a perrnnnent 
dwelling. It was necessiiry to provide them with settled quarters, as 
they had to winter in Malbi. 

8. fever. The plural number, given in the Greek, shews that he 
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orasset. et imposuisset ei 
manus, salvavit eum. 


9. Quo facto, omnea, qui 
in insula habehant infirnii- 
tates, accedebant, et cura- 
bantur : 

10. Qui etiam multis 
bonoribus nos honoraverunt, 
et navigantibus imposuerunt 
quae necessaria erant. 


Paul entered in : and when he had 
prayed, and laid his hands on him, 
he healed him. 

9. Which being done, all that 
had diseases in the island came, and 
were healed : 

10. Who also honoured us with 
many honours, and when we were 
to sail, they laded us with such 
things as were necessary. 


refers to intermiftent attacks of fever, such as characterize some 
diseases. 

a bloody flux^ — i.e. dysentery {Sv(r€VTfpltfi). These symptoms denote two 
stages of a disease which, it is said, still exists in Malta. 

when he had prayed. Prayer and the imposition of hands were the 
ordinary means by which miracles of healing were worked. 

9. came, and were healed. For their hospitality, St Paul had no 
treasures of silver and gold to bestow, but he healed those who were 
siok, and thus gave them great^er gifts than lie had received at their 
hands. Undoubtedly the apostle also preached the Gosyad of Clirist to 
the natives, during the three months that he dwelt in Malta. 

The mimcrous sick being brought by friends from all parts of the island, or walking 
painfully along under the weight of their inhrmities, remind us of tlm scenes in the 
life of our Lord, when people came in crouds to be healed, and His divine power was 
put forth for each one. Cf. And when the Kttn was down, all they that had any sick with 
divers diseases brought them to him. But he laying his hands on every one of them, 
healed them (St Luke iv. 40). 

10. honoured us with many honours. The gratitude of the islanders 
was expressed by marks of esteem and gifts in kind, wbicb were most 
acceptable to the shipwrecked passengers. 


THE VOYAGE FEOM MALTA TO ROME 


11. Post menses an tern 
tres iiavigavimus in navi 
Alexandrina, quae in insula 


11. And after three months, we 
sailed in a ship of Alexandria, tliat 


11. after three months. As tlie Day of Atonement (which it has been 
calculated fell on the 24tli of September in 62 a.d.) was passed before 
the ship left Fair Havens, we may conclude that the “fourteen days” 
during which the ship was driven before the wind were the last days 
of October or the early days of November. Three months later they 
set sail again from Malta, which brings us to the month of February. 

Although the sea was not supposed to be open till March, yet sailors were often 
willing to take the risk of sailing earlier, especially on short voyages. 

a ship of A lexandria. Probably a corn vessel, wliich the storm had 
driven to take shelter in Valetta. 
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had wintered in the island, whose 
sign was the Castors, 

12. And when we were come to 
Syracuse, we tarried there three 
days. 

13. From thence compassing by 

whose sign, etc. The ancient Greeks and Komans placed figureheads 
at each end of the ships. The “ insigne ’’ ( to Trapao-i^fxov) was a figure 
a bas-relief, or a painting representing a god, a hero, an animal,, or 
even an inanimate thing, such as a shield or helmet. These sculjitures 
were of gilded metal or carved ivory. The “ insigne ” gave the name 
to the ship. In addition to this sign, the ship often carried a tntola at 
her poop, i.e. a picture or image of some tutelary god. In some ships, 
as in the one in which St Paul sailed, the insigne and the tutela 
coincided. 

Ovid rclatc.s Uiat lio sailed oaco in a vessol wliivli carried a ii^’-urc of Minerva as licr 
tutelary goddess, lUid the hcluiot of this deity gave the name of the ve.Hsc)l {Trid., i., 
ix. I). 

A bronze figurehead of an ancient galley, found on the scene of the battle of Actiura, 
is preserved in the llritish Mu.seuui (Bronze llouiu, Case 54, 55). This “tutela” or 
“insigne” represents some deity clad in arnunir, x>erhap.s Mars or Minerva. 

Castors. Lit. “ tlio Twin Lrothers {^LocrKovpoLs). In Greek 
mythology, Castor and Pollux were the sons of Zeus and Leda, and 
the brothers of Helena (“ .Fratres llelente, lucida sidora,” — Horace, 
Ode i. 3. 2. Brothers of Helen, shining stars). 

When they wore trauHlated to the next world, Zons is said to have plaecd thorn in 
the ct>nstellation known as the Gemini, which in the zodiac is connected with Iho 
month of May. Poseidon, L(\ Neptune, having confided to them the sovereignty of 
the winds and waves, they were invoked as the tutelary gods of sailons, who imagined 
that these deities manifested themselves under the form of the T>liO‘iT'l'nn'>i'cent liglits 
that often play round the masts of .ships after a storm, and ui i.-l. u .r nio u ni -.ibvu ■» 
called “ tSt fMiao’s file.” 

12. Syracuse. This was “ the first port at which she was to toucli; 
it was about one hundred miles from Malta. Here the vessel rested 
three days for the purposes of trade, as Syracuse was at that period a 
flourishing emporium, for which it was peculiarly calculated from its 
excellent port. The city was situated on a broad foreland on the 
eastern coast of Sicily, and on the south-west was a magnificent basin, 
protected by the Island of Ortygia, which, stretching in front of it, 
and almost touching the mainland at the north, left a spacious entrance 
into the harbour on the south (Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paulj 
vol. ii. p. 215), 

13. compassing hy the shore. They proceeded circuitously (irepLiK- 
Torres'). Smith concludes that “the wind was north-west, and that they 
worked to windward, availing themselves of the sinuosities of the coast ; 
but with this wind they could not proceed through the Straits of Messina, 
from the tendency which the wind always has to blow parallel to the 
direction of narrow channels ; they were therefore obliged to put into 
Bhegium, at the entrance of the strait. But after one day the wind 


hiemaverat, cui erat insigne 
Castorum. 

12. Et cum venissenius 
Syracusani, nmnsinius ibi 
triduo, 

13. Inde circumlegeiitcs 
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the shore, we came to Ehegiiim: 
and after one day the south wind 
blowing, we came the second day to 
Puteoli ; 

14. Where finding brethren, we 
were desired to tarry with them 

l)ecame fair (from the south), and on the following they arrived at 
Puteoli, having accomplished a distance of about a hundred and 
eighty nautical miles in less than two days” (Smith, The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St Paul^ p. 116). 

Ithegnim. The modern Reggio, a town on the Italian side of the 
Straits of Rhegium, and opposite Messina. ra 

Ancient coins of Rhegium have been fouml stamped with the efi .'S of the Twin 
Brothere, with stars encircling their heads. Alexandrian corn vessels ^.v^^crally called at 
this port. The Emperor Titus, when journeying from Judea to Puteoli, touched at 
Rhegium and at Puteoli, thus following the same track as the vessel which carried St 

Paul. 

the south wind blowing. This was decidedly in their favour, and they 
sailed safely and rapidly through the narrow st,rait, famous for the 
rugged rocks of Scylla and the dangerous whirlpool of Charybdis. 

Puteoli, This seaport lies in a sheltered recess in the Bay of Naples. 
Its modern name is Pozzuoli, and it is about one hundred and eighty 
miles from Rhegium. At this time Puteoli was the great emporium 
for corn, which was brought from Egypt by the Alexancirian ships. 

14. finding brethren. As Puteoli was an important seaport of Rome, 
to which the Egy]3tian and Syrian ships brought their passengers and 
merchandise, we may infer that the disciples from Ephesus, Corinth, 
Ciesarea, etc. had been the means of spreading the Gospel in this town. 

The very fact of the existence of the epistle to the Romans, written some three years 
earlier, shews that St Paul knew that there were a certain number of Christians in Italy, 
and especially in the metropolis of the Roman empire. 8t Peter, in his first visit to Rome, 
may have laid the foundations of the Church in Puteoli, whose raemhers now so warmly 
greeted St Paul. There was a large Jewish colony In this seaport, and they had several 
synagogues. 

we were desired to tarry ^ etc. These seven days with the brethren 
must have been a welcome respite to St Paul, and his stay there 
certainly gave great joy to these brethren who had heard of his work in 
Asia Minor and Greece through members of the Christian communities 
founded there. 

As St Paul remained at Puteoli a week, he passed at least one Sabbath-day with the 
brethren, and we may feel sure that one of the reasons for tarrying ** seven” days was 
that he might celebrate the Holy Eucharist on the first day of the week, i.e, on the 
Christian Sabbath. 

Thus he had spent “seven days” with the disciples in Troas (ch. xx. 6, 7), and with 
those of Tyre (ch. xxi. 4). Note that Julius still continued to treat his prisoners 

courteously since he delayed the journey to oblige the apostle. 

80 we went to Rome. “We can trace in the anticipatory form of speech 
here used by St Luke, simple as the words are, his deep sense of the 
transcendent interest of the arrival of the Apostle of the Gentiles at the 
colossal capital of the heathen world. Yes ; after aU the conspiracies of 


devenimus Rhegium : et 
post unum diem tknte 
Austro, secunda die venimus 
Puteolos ; 

14. Ubi inventis fratribus 
rogati sumiis manere apud 
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eos dies septera : et sic veni- 
mus Romam, 

15. Et inde cum audissent 
fratx'cs, occurrerunt nobis 
usque ad Appii forum, ac 
tres Tabernas. Quos curn 
vidisset Paulus, gratias agens 
Deo, accepit Muciam. 


seven days : and so wo went to 
Eome. 

15. And from thence when the 
brethren had heard of ns, they came 
to meet us as far as Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns, whom when 
Paul saw, he gave thanks to God, 
and took courage. 


the Jews Avho sought to take away his life, after the two years’ delay at 
Ctcsarea, after the perils of that terrible shipwreck, in spite of the 
counsel of the soldiers to kill the prisoners, and in spite of the 
‘ venomous beast,’ Paul came to Rome. The word of God, ‘ Thou 
must bear witness also at Rome’ (ch. xxiii. 11), had triumphed over all 
‘the ])<)wer of the enemy ’ (Luke x. 10). And doubtless the hearts both 
of Paid and Luk(j beat quicker when they first caught sight of the city 
on the seven hills” {Pulp, Comm, Acts^ vol ii. p. 322). 

Note. — The route from Puteoli to Rome, a distance of one hundred 
and forty miles, lay through Capua. Here the Roman road called tlie 
Via Appia began. This highway was commenced in n.c. 312 by Appius 
Claudius, the Roman censor. The Via Appia passed through Siniiessiq 
Minturnac, Formiae, Anxur, and Templnm Feroniae. Here a canal ran 
fairly parallel wdth the highway, through the Pomptinae Paludes {Eng, 
Pontine Marshes), as far as Appii Forum, and tliis wa1,erway was often 
taken by travellers in preference to the high road. From Appii Forum, 
the highway lay through Three Taverns and Aricia, until it veached the 
city ot Rome at the Porta Capeiia. 

15. the brethren. Those who were members of the Clnustian • Church 
in Rome, and to whom St Paul had addressed his Epistle to the Romans. 
News had reached them that the apostle and his companionB were in 
Puteoli. They came in two parties : the first met him at Appii Forum, 
the second at Three Taverns. 

Appii Forum. The name “Forum” was given by the Romans to 
what we should call a “ borough,” being a centre of local government. 
Both the town and the Roman road were named after Appius Claudius. 
Horace gives the town a bad reputation for its sailors and “ scoundrel 
publicans.” It was prudent for the brethren to wait for St Paul at 
Appii Forum, as the travellers might have taken the canal route at 
Templum Feroniae. These brethren travelled about forty miles to 
welcome St Paul and his companions. 

Three Taverns. The Latin word “tabemae” signifies shops in general, 
not simply inns. The site of this place has not been identified, so far. 
The Itineraries give it as thirty -three miles from Rome. 

he gave thanks to God. He rejoiced on seeing the brethren, fos* ;yhom 
he had prayed “ without ceasing ” ; to whom he longed to impart “ soToe 
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16. Cum autem venis- 
semus Romam, permissum 
est Paulo raanere sibimct 
cum custodiente se milite. 


16. And when we were come to 
Rome, Paul was suffered to dwell 
by himself with a soldier that kept 
him. 


spiritual grace^^^ and to whom he so earnestly desired to preach the 
Gospel (see Rom. i. 8-15). 

took courage. St Paul had evidently feared that his bonds might bo 
detrimental to the cause of the Gospel, but his interview with the 
brethren of Rome and the hearty welcome they gave him dispelled his 
apprehensions. 

16. Paid ID. IS suffered to dwells etc. Humanly speaking, this privilege 
was due to the favouralde report sent by Festus and to the kindly 
influence of Julius. Some MSS. (1), H, L, P, and a few cursives and 
versions), after we were come to add “the centurion 

delivered the luisoners to the captain of the guard.” Although these 
words are not in some of the ancient codices nor in the Vulgate, yet 
they have good manusci’i]>t authority, and are probfibly in accordance 
with facts, as all prisoners brought to Rome were handed over to the 
captain of the praetorian cohort on duty in the palace of Cke.s/ir. 
Thus Trajan, writing to Pliny concerning a certain prisoner, says : — “ He 
whom Julius Bassus has condemned to imprisonment for life must be sent 
bound to the pradects of my praitorium (cpii a Julio Basso in perpetuum 
relegatus est .... vinctus niitti ad pradectos prfetorii mei debct” 
(Epis.y X. 65). The variant reading cited above refers to one ca])taiTi 
only, but we know that there were generally two prcefects to each 
cohort, except between 51 and 62 A.n , when Burrhus, the friend of 
Seneca, held this office alone. Hence some commentators conclude that 
St Paul was handed over to Burrhus. If this were so, we liave here 
another note of time, for as Burrhus died early in the spring of 62 A.n., 
it follows that St Paul could not have arrived in Rome later than tliis 
date. But the use of the singular cannot be pressed, for even if there 
were two prsetors, Julius would not have delivered his prisoners to 
both of them. 

with a soldier that kept him. St Paul, being in custodia libera, was 
chained by one hand to a soldier, who w^is on guard for a given time. 
Thus the praetorian gaolers of St Paul had many an opportunity of 
hearing the Gospel truths. St Paul frequently alludes to his chains 
when writing to the different churches he had founded in Asia Minor. 
Cf. I am, an ambassador in a chain (Eph. vi. 20). 

St John Chrysostom remarks that St Paul was thus guarded “that it might not be 
possible for any plot to be laid against him there either, for there could be no raising of 
aedition now. So that, in fact, they were not keeping Paul in custody, but guarding him, 
80 that nothing unpleasant should happen : for it was not possible now, in so great a city, 
and with the emperor there, and with Paul’s appeal, for anything to be done contrary 
to order. So surely is it the case, that always through the things which seem to be 
against us, all things turn out for us” Cllom,, Uv. p. 714). 
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ST PAUL’S rmST INTERVIEW WITH 
THE JEWS IN ROME 


17. Post tertium autem 
diem convocavit primes 
ludtseorum. Cumque con- 
veiiissent, dicebat eis : Ego, 
viri fratres, nihil adversus 
plebem fticiens, aut morem 
paterniim, vinctus ab leroso- 


17. And after the third day ho 
called together the chief of the 
Jews. And when they were as- 
sembled, he said to them : Men 
brethren, I having done nothing 
against the people, or the custom of 


17. after the third day^ — i.e. after his arrival in Rome. During this 
time a lodging liad been procured for him, and he had conversed with 
the Christians of Rome. 

called together. As St Paul was a ])risoner, he could not address them 
in the synagogue, according to his custom. 

the chief. Evidently by this we must understand the rulers of the 
synagogues and the leading men of the nation then ])rc‘sent in Rome. 
He had already seen the Jewish converts, so the allusion here is to the 
lieads of the Hebrew colony. Joseqhus often refers to the rulers of 
Israel as “the ciiiefs” (ot irpioroi). 

Plumptre suggests that St Paul’s invitation included also scribes, students of tlie Law, 
wen Itby traders, and freedmen who held important ofllces in the imperial court. “ To 
such a mingled crowd, summoned by a special messenger, or, it may be, by a notice read 
on the Sabbath in the .synagogue, or posted on some wall or pillar in the Jewish cpiarter, 
after three days, spent partly in settling in Ids lodging, x>art]y in tlie delivery of the 
summons. St Paul now addressed himself. These he was seeking to win, if possible, for 
Christ ” (Comm., in h. 1.). 

of the Jews. The edict of Claudius ])romulgated iu 49 a.d. (see 
Aiiiiot. on cli. xviii. 2) had evidently l)ecn formally re])ealed or allowed 
to la]).se. Th(‘. Jews bad returned some few years previous to St PauFs 
visit, as Prisca and Acpiila were in Rome when St Paul wrote bis 
ejiistle to the Romans (see Rom. xvi. 3). 

The Jews dwelt in the district beyond the Tiber, where the Ghetto is situated in the 
present day. They were a numerous colony. 

Men brethren. He uses the same form of address as to the Jews of 
Jerusalem (cli. xxiii. 1). 

I having done nothing, etc. This is a refercoice to the caluranie^.s 
circulated against him by the judaizing brethren of Jenrsalem (see 
ch. xxi. 21). Although a follower of Jesus of Nazareth, St Paul had 
kept the Jewish Law, and taught that all Jews should observe it. 

agamst the people. He addresses them by their favourite name. They 
loved to speak of themselves as ^Hhc people’^ of God, to the exclusion of 
all others. Also he s})eaks respectfully of their “ customs.^* The apostle 
bore this testimony to himself on several occasions, e.g . — 

(a) Before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. (ch. xxiii. 6.) 

(b) Before Felix and the high-priest and ancients in Cesarea. (ch. xxiv. 10-20.) 

(c) In presence of Festus. fch. xxv. 8.) 

id) Before Festus and Agrippa. (oh. xxvi. 5.) 
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lymis traditus sum in manus 
Eoraanorum, 

18. Qui cum interroga- 
tionem de me habuisyeut, 
voluerunt me dimittere, eo 
quod nulla esset causa mortis 
in me. 

19. Contradicentibus au- 
tem Iud^eis, coactus sum 
appellate Cffisarem, non quasi 
gentem meam habens aliquid 
acciisare. 

20. Propter banc igitur 


our fathers was delivered prisoner 
from Jerusalem into the hands of 
the Eomans, 

18. Who when they had examined 
me, would have released me, for 
that there was no cause of death 
in me : 

19. But the Jews contradicting 
it, I was constrained to appeal unto 
Cesar; not that I had anything to 
accuse my nation of. 

20. For this cause therefore I 


was delivered prisoner. The Jews bad not formally banded over 
St Paul to tbe Romans, but tluur violence and injustice bad compelled 
the former to protect tbe apostle\s life. But for tbeir hatred and con- 
spiracies, he would not have appealed to Cesar. Twice the Romans 
bad snatched him from a violent death ; twice they had defeated the 
plots of the Jews to kill him. 

18. would have released me. All the Roman governors before whose 
tribunals St Paul was arraigned liad declared him innocent. Agrippa 
and Festus had formally stated that he might have been released 
had he not appealed to Cesar. Had a bribe been offered to Felix, be 
would certainly have set St Paul at liberty {supra, xxv. 18, 19, 25, 
xxvi. 31-32). 

19. contradicting. Lit. “speaking against” {at/ri\ey6j/T<ifv). They 
wished him to be sent back to Jerusalem to be judged by the 
Sanhedrin. 

I was constrained. St Paul lays great stress on the fact that in self- 
defence he had no alternative but to appeal to Cesar. In the eyes of 
the Jews, an appeal made to a secular power on a religious matter was 
equivalent to renouncing the Jewish faith. St Paul explains that he 
had not appealed to Cesar in order to bring any comqilaint against his 
nation. 

“ In a word, St Paul was compelled by the Jews themselves to appeal for justice from 
the spirii.ual court at Jerusalem to the tribunal of Nero at Rome. ... All this was fore- 
seen and pre-announced by God, and was made instrumental by Him for the propagation of 
Christianity, and for the transfer of its mission from the centre of Judaism to the 
metropolis of the heathen world. Thus the malice of the Jews recoiled against them- 
selves, and was used as an instrument for the glory of Christ ” (Wordsworth, 
p. 127). 

St Paul was a true Jewish patriot, and “his love to his own people was so great that 
the ever-recurring suspicions of his work and conduct on the part of the Jews were the 
occasion of the most bitter wief to him. He longed to set himself right with the 
representatives of the nation dwelling in Rome, and with this hope he had sent for them 
to his prison room *’ (Schaff, Comm. Acts, p. 578). 

20. the hope of Israel This hope included-^ 
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causam ro^avi vos videre, et 
alloqni. I^ropter spem enira 
Israel catena hac circumdatua 
sum. 

21. At illi dixerimt ad 
eum ; Nos neque litteras 
accepimus de te a ludoea, 
neqne advcniens aliquis fra- 
trum nuntiavit, aut locutus 
est quid de te malum. 


desired to see you and to speak to 
you. Because that for the hope of 
Israel, I am bound with this chain. 

21. But they said to him: We 
neither received letters concerning 
thee from Judea, neither did any 
of the brethren that came hither, 
relate or speak any evil of thee. 


1. Idle belief in the coming of a Messias, who should inaugurate 

the Messianic Kingdom, and deliver the people of Israel 
from their conquerors and oppressors. 

2. The hope of a resurrection from the dead. 

All devout Jews believed firmly in this “hoj)e of Israel.” But St Paul 
differed from his Hebrew brethren, inasmuch as he recogni7.ed Christ as 
the Messias, and in His Kesurrection he saw a guarantee of the resur- 
rection for all men. These were the glad tidings St Paul longed to 
communii'ate to them. 

with this chain. The apOvStle raised his hand as he s])oke and 
shewed the chain to his listeners. These words confirm the statement 
made in verse 16, 'where it is said that he was guarded by one soldier, 
i.e. during the day, but at night, according to the Roman law, there 
were two (nox custodium geminat), a regulation which was probably 
enforc(id in the case of tlie apostle. It must have been a greiit trial for 
St Paul, since, by night and day, for more than four years, he never had 
a moment of privacy. 

21. neither received letters.^ etc. This does not mean that the Jews 
in Rome had never heard of St Paul and his achive propagation of the 
Gospel of Christ, to which they refer as “ this sect^^ but that they had 
had no formal letters or delegates from Jerusalem touching the questions 
which led him to ajiyieal to Cesar. 

There was scarcely time for news to have reached them, as St Paul was sent to Rome 
without delay after he liad appealed to Cesar, so that any letters on the subject could not 
reach Rome before he himself arrived there. As the .Tews of Jerusalem had anticipated 
that the apostle would have been given up to them, and that bis formal condemnation 
and death would follow, it was clearly uniiecessai-y for them to write to their brethren 
in Rome concerning him. 


St Paul’s arguments may be thus summarized : — 

1 . Although he was a prisoner, he was no renegade Jew. 

2. The Romans had testified to his innocence, but could not 

release him on account of the opposition of the Jews. 

3. In appealing to Cesar, his one desire was to save his own life. 

4. He had nc complaint to bring before Cesar concerning his 

brethren. 

5. He was in chains because — 

(a) he believed that Jesus was the long-expected Messias ; 

(b) he held that the Resurrection of Christ was a proof of 

His being the Messias. 
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22. Rognmus autem a te 
audire quae sentis : nam do 
secta hac notum est nobis 
quia ubique ei coiitradicitur. 


22. But we desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest : for as concern- 
ing this sect, we know that it is 
gainsayed everywhere. 


22. we desire to hear. These Jews of Roirie appear to listen with an 
impartiality which St Paul had not met witli elsewhere except in 
Berea. It is possible that their toleration was due to the following 
circumstances : — 

1. Th(‘y had but recently been allowed to return to Rome, and, 

being on a very insecure footing there, they wished to 
avoid anything resembling a tumult. 

2. St Paul was evidently favoured by the Roman officials, whose 

ill-will they had no wish to incur by attacking him. 

3. It is highly probable that the edict of expulsion in 49 a.d. 

had been brought about by the strife of party fe(4ing and 
the riots raised by the Jews against those of their brethren 
who had embraced Christianity. 

of thee. From tliese words we may certainly infer that these Roman 
Jews knew that St Paul was a Christian teaeh(‘r, otherwise they would 
not have ap])ealed to him for information on the subject. 

this sect. They use the same term as Tertullus, who spoke of “ the 
sect of the Nazareiies” (ch. xxiv. 5). Those Jews who embraced 
Christianity ap]iear to have settled in another quarter of Rome, ])robably 
in order to avoid disturbances and to practise their own religious rites 
more freely. 

gainsayed everywhere. Reports of the attacks made by Jews against 
those who professed their faith in Christ as the Measias, had reached 
the Jews in Rome. Aquila and Priscilla could have supplied many 
details on this subject, and as they were prominent zealous members 
of the Church in Corinth, they would not have kept silence in 
Rome, where there was such a large Jewish population. 


ST PAUL’S SECOND INTERVIEW WITH 
THE JEWS OF ROME 


23. Cum constitnissent 
all tern illi diem, veiierunt 
ad eum in hospitium plurimi, 
quibiis exponebat testilicans 


23. And when they had appointed 
him a day, there came very many 
to him unto his lodgings ; to whom 


23. there came very many. The Greek gives the comparative “ more ” 
(•rr\^'iov€s). There were more Jews at the second assembly in St Pauls 
lodging than at the first. 

unto his lodgings. As the Greek word employed here (i^via) is used 
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regnurn Dei, suadensqiie eis 
de lesu ex l(‘ge Moysi, et 
proplietis a mane usque ad 
vesperam. 


24. Et qiiidam credebant 
his, qua? dicebantur : quidam 
vero non credebant. 

26. Cumque invicem non 
essent consentientes, discede- 


he expounded, testifying the king- 
dom of God, and persuading them 
concerning Jesus, out of the law of 
Moses and the prophets, from morn- 
ing until evening. 

24. And some believed the things 
that were said : but some believed 
not. 

25. And when they agreed not 
among themselves, they departed, 


for the liospitality sLoavii to a visii,or, it ba« been (ionjoctuivd that the 
apostle was a giu^st of some of the bi'ethreii, perhaps of Aquila and 
Priscilla, at least for a time. 

he expounded. We must siip^dy with the R.V. some such words as 
“ the. matter ” or ‘‘ these things.” Some (jommentators take the words in 
a dilfcM’cnt order — “expounding the kingdom of God, testifying and 
persuading,” etc. 

testifying. This verb in the original signifies “to bear full or 
earnest witness” to a matter. 

the kingdom of Godj — i.e. the establishment of the Church of Christ 
as the fulfilment of the hope of Israel. 

persuading them. St Paul did his utmost to convince them, but his 
efforts were only partially successful. 

out of the law of Moses. The same truth is taught in St Luke’s 
gospel, Avhere it is recorded of our Lord tliat, beginning at Moses and 
all the prophets.^ he expounded to them in all the scriptures^ the things that 
were concerning him (xxi\^ 27). When we recite the Nicenc Creed we 
profess our faith in the Holy Ghost, who “spa/ce by the prophetsJ^ 

from morning until evening. From early morn until sunset. The 
Jewish evening began about three o’clock and ended at sunset, after 
which another day commenced. 

The ai)ostle was indefatigable, and spared neither time nor efforts to convert his 
brethren. Like their Divine Master, Christ’s servants, in their laborious ministry, often 
had not 80 much as time to eat (St Mark vi. 31). 

24. some believed^ etc. From the context it appears that those who 
belitna^d were in the minority. 

“ I'bere Is sometliing terribly dramatic in the words of the Isaiah blessing and the 
Isaiah corse which the sorrowful servant of Jesus Christ pronounced, as the Hebrew 
rejectors of the glorious message of his Divine Master departed from his prison chamber 
that same evening, resolved to see his face no more .... The melancholy and indignant 
tone of the apostle’s words, with which he closed the memorable day < f argument and 
exbo.rtation, only too plainly tell us of a loving patience at last exhausted. They are the 
words of one giving up a hopeless struggle ” (Schaff, Comm. Jets, p. 574). 

25. this one word. This quotation from their own Scriptures brought 
two points clearly into relief : — 

(a-) The incredulity of the Jews had been foretold by the 
prophets. 
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bant dicente Panic iinum 
vcrbum : Quia bene Spiritus 
Sanctuslocutus est per tsaiam 
prophetam ad patxes nostros, 

26. Dicens : Vade ad po- 
pulum istum, et die ad eos : 
Aure audietis, et non intelli- 
getis : et videntes videbitis, 
et non perspicietis. 


Paul speaking this one word : Well 
did the Holy Ghost speak to our 
fathers by Isaias the prophet, 

26. Saying : ffo to this people, and 
say to them : With the ear you shall 
hear, and shall not understand : and 
seeing you shall see, and shall rvot 
perceive. 


(b) Their very rejection of the Gospel served to confirm the 
truths taught, since their obduracy had been predicted. 

This was not the first warning the apostle had given his unbelieving brethren, for in 
his epistle to the Homans he had also quoted this “one, word," telling them plainly that 
hlmdneas in part has happened in Israel until the fulness of the Gentiles should conie in 
(Rora. xi. 26). 

W ell did the Holy Ghost speak, etc. St Paul here clearly asserts that 
Isaias was an inspired writer. 

Our Lord taught this doctrine when He said : David himself saith by the Holy Ghost ; 
T'he Lord said to my Lord, Sit on my right hand, until 1 make thy enemies thy footstool 
(St Mark xii. 36). 

to our fathers. Codices A, B give “ your fathers.” 

26. Go to this people, etc. The quotation is given almost verbatim 
from Isaias vi. 9, in that graphic passage which records the vision and 
mission of Isaias. These words are quoted several times in the New 
Testament, e.g . — 

1. By our Lord Himself when He explained to the Jews why He taught in parables. 
(See St Matt. xiii. 14 ; St Mark iv. 12 ; St Luke viii, 10.) 

2. It is applied by St John the Evangelist to the unbelieving Jews (St John xiL 40X 

8. It is quoted by St Paul in this chapter and in the epistle to the Romans (xi. 8). 

With the ear. Lit. ‘‘by hearing” (aKoy). 

you shall hem. The Hebrew Scriptures give the imperative “hear 
ye,” “see ye,” which is a poetical Hebrew idiom for expressing the 
future. 

and shall not perceive. In the Greek there is great emphasis shewn 
by the use of the double negatives. The phrase may be rendered 
“surely you shall not perceive.” As a punishment tor not under- 
standing and accepting what was so clearly explained to them, they 
should not be able to grasp it eventually. God punishes men by the 
very thing which led them into sin. “Per quae quis peccaverit, per 
hiec et punietur.” 

Where there is the power of choice, there is the presentation of new light or truth ; 
If it is rejected, it becomes a judgment. Before the coming of the light or truth, the 
darkness is not felt, the sin is dormant; when the light and truth come and are rejected, 
then the sin becomes alive, the darkness conscious. Accordingly, the effect of the 
preaching of the Gospel is to harden the hearts of those who will not receive it; and this 
hardening is not to be thought of as a fate predestined for certain individuals, but as a 
judgment allowed by, and in fact the expression of, the divine law. Thus St Paul’s 
preaching was for life or death ; wherever he went, he divided the Jews into two ; they 
had either to believe or disbelieve ” (Rackham, Acts of the Apostles, p. 605). . 
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27. Incrasfiatnm est enim 
cor populi hniiis, et auhbiis 
graviter audieruiit, et oculos 
suus compresserunt : ne forte 
videant oculis, et aiiribiis 
audiant, et corde intelligant, 
et convertantur, et sanem 
eos. 


28. Notimi oTgo sit vobia, 
qnoniam Geiitibiis missiim 
est hoc salutare Dei, et ipsi 
audient. 

29. EL cum lifPo (Jixisset, 
exicruiit ab eo ludan, mul- 


27 . For the heart of this people is 
grown gross, and with their ears have 
they heard heavily, and their eyes 
they have shut: lest perhaps they 
should see with their eyes, and hear 
vnth their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and shmdd he converted, 
and I should heal them,. 

28. Be it known tiierefore to you 
that this salvation of God is sent to 
the gentiles, and they will hear it. 

29. And when he had said these 
things, the Jews went out from him, 


27. For the heart, etc. The heart was formerly regarded as the seat 
of the intellect. 

Note that the order of the words is reversed. In the first part of verse 15 we have 
heart— ean — eyes. In the second part the order is eyes - eara—hi'ari. This inversion brings 
out a psychological truth, viz. tiiat when the sinner turns away from Ood, it is the heart 
which is first corrupted, and this interior depravity affects and deadens the ears and 
eyes. When man turns to God, the eyes and earn are the channels through which the truth 
penetrates to the heart. 

be converted. Lit “turn round and retrace their footsteps,” a meta- 
plioric.al expression for amendment of life. 

I should heal. God would certainly heal them if only they turned 
towards Him. This prophecy was fulfilled in the time of Isaias, when 
calamities overwhelmed the Israelites, and when they were led into 
captivity, and, in spite of these punishments, they persevered in their 
obduracy. It was also fulfilled in a more remote sense, when the Jews 
rejected the messengers of the Gospel, and refused to accept Christ aa 
the Messias. 

28. this salvation of God, — i.e. that which the apostle preached to them, 
and which they could secure by faith in Christ. 

is sent to the Gentiles. Once more St Paul announces that the graces, 
which the unbelieving Jews refuse to accept, are to be given to the 
Gentiles. 

“On the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews, he declared that intention to them at 
Antioch, xlii. 46 ; at Corinth, xviii. 6 ; and now, for the third time, he declares it at Koine. 
IChuB he gave them a triple warning — in Asia, in Greece, in Italy " (Bengel). 

they will hear it. St Paul had alre>ady experienced how readily the 
Gentiles listened to and accepted the glad tidings of salvation. More- 
over, he knew by revelation that God would bless his ministry in Rome, 
and, as the majority of the Jews refused to accept the Gospel, the 
apostle understood that these blessings were reserved for the Gentiles, 

29. and when he had said, etc. This verse is found in the Vulgate and 
in the Bezan text, but it is not represented in A, B, E. TisSiendorf 
rejects it ; but, as Alford remarks, “This verse has not the usual character* 

BK. X. 31 
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tarn habentes inter se qu«e- 
stionem. 

30. Mansit autera biennio 
t©to in suo conducto : et 
suscipiebat omnes, qui in- 
grediebantur ad eura, 

31. Prsedicans regnum 
Dei, et docens qU8B sunt de 


having much reasoning among them- 
selves. 

30. And he remained two whole 
years in his own hired lodging : and 
he received all that came in to him, 

31. Preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching the things which 


istic of spurious passages, viz. the variety of readings in those MSS. 
which contain it. It may perhaps, after all, have been omitted, as 
ap])earing superfluous after verse 25 ” {Greek Testament, p. 288). 

St John Chrysostom accex>ts this passage, which is certainly written 
in St Luke’s style, and necessary for conix^hding the narrative. Without 
it we are left in ignorance of the result of the discussion. 

30. two whole years. All this time St Paul was a state prisoner, and 

we learn from his epistles that during these two years the Philippian 
converts ministered to his temporal wants, sending their offerings on 
one occasion by Ex>aphroditus. In return for their generous gifts, the 
apostle thanks them in these words : You ha.ve done well in communicating 
to my tribulation. Not that I seek the gift, but I seek the fruit that 

may abound, to your account And may my God supply all your 

wants, according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus (Phil. iv. 14-19). 

Daring his captivity in Rome, St Paul wrot# his epistles to theBpliesians, the Colossians, 
and the Philippians, and a short letter to Philemon. These writings throw a light on his 
life in Rome, and they give the names of some of his companions, aimong whom we may 
cite St Luke, Timothy, Aristarchus, St Mark, and Tychicus. During this time some of 
these companions were sent on different missions, e.fl'. Tychicus took St Paul’s letter to 
the Ephesians. 

he received all that cams. Being a prisoner, it is not probable that he 
was allowed to attend the services in the synagogue, but crowds flocked 
to his humble dwelling, and for all there was a hearty welcome, as the 
ardent zeal of the apostle found an outlet in ministering to these souls 
and bringing them into the one true Fold. 

31. the things which concern the Lord Jesus. Christ’s ajeilbassador in 
chains spoke to these enquiring souls of all things which Jesus began to do 
and, teach. 

with all confidence. St Paul’s discourses were characterized by 
fearlessness, 

without prohibition. The Bezan text adds, “ saying that this Jesus is 
the Christ the Son of God, by whom the world will be judged.” There 
was no active opposition on the part of the unbelieving Jews, and the 
Romans tolerated the Christian Faith and allowed St Paul to preach it 
freely. This period of rest gave the apostle time and opportunity for 
gathering many into the Church, and for instructing and confirming 
them in the Faith. A few yeixrs later the scene was changed, when the 
tyrannical Tigellinus urged Nero to exterminate the Christians from 
tne face of the earth, and Rome was -steeped in the blood of the martyrs. 

Tke Acts closes somewhat abruptly. St Luke does not even record 
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Domino lesu Christo cum concern the Lord Jesus Christ with 
omm Mucia, sine prohibi- confidence, without prohibition.' . 


the circumstances which led to the apostle’s release, though he must 
have written these closing lines after it had taken place, otherwise he 
could not have given the duration of his captivity, but he closes with 
“the victory of the Word of God,” with Paul at Rome, which is the 
culminating point of the Gospel. Thus the Acts end “Victoria Verbi 
Dei, Paulus Ronue. Apex Evangelii Actorum Finis ” (Bengel). St Paul, 
the minister of the Gospel, is in oonds, but, as he triumphantly exclaims, 
“The Word of God is not bound” (Verbum Dei non est alligatum), 
(2 Tim. ii. 9). 



SYNOPSES OF ST PAUL’S MISSIONAKY JOURNEYS 
St Paul’s First Journey. 
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SYNOPSES OF ST PAUUS MISSIONAEY JOURNEYS (continued) 

St Paul’s Second Journey. 

(Acts XV. 41 to xviii. 22.) 

mion. — Silas. Barnabas refused to accompany St Paul because the latter would not allow John Mark to go with him. 
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INDEX 


Abiding presence of Christ iu the 
Church, 33. 

Abraham, 154, 159. 

Acts, the, analysis of, 43 ; appari- 
tions and visions recorded in, 48 ; 
authenticity of, 9 ; authorshix> of, 
2 ; characteristics of, 32 ; chrono- 
logical table of, 27 ; chronology of, 
25 ; date of, 22 ; dedication of, 11 ; 
discourses recorded in, 60 ; Hebrew 
exx)ressions in, 6 ; language and 
style of, 24 ; manusciij»ts of, 27 ; 
meaning of name, 1 ; medical terms 
in, 6 ; miracles recorded in, 48 ; 
place of composition, 23 ; readers 
of, 23 ; scoj)© and plan of, 20 ; 
sources of, 11; synopsis of, 

Adria, 460, 466. 

Adruraetum, 448. 

Agabus, 242, 388, 897. 

Agora, 313, 328. 

Agrippa, 433, 438, 439, 446. 

Alexander, of Ephesus, 365. 

— a Sanhedrist, 115. 

Alexandria, 149, 347. 

Alexandrians, 149. 

Alford quoted, 71, 80, 108, 110, 124, 
366, 371, 374, 414. 

Amos, lff8, 170, 294. 

Ananias of Damascus, 200. 

— the high-x^riest, 410, 411, 421. 

— husband of Saphira, 127. 

Ancients, use of word, 290, 291, 298, 

400. 

Angel of the Covenant, 166, 168, 174. 

Angels, 63, 135, 214, 246, 248. 

Annas, 116, 134. 

Antioch in Pisidia, 262. 

m Syria, 238) 263, 287, 298. 


Antipatris, 420. 

Antonia, castle of, 396. 

Apollo, 347, 349, 350. 

Apollonia, 321. 

Apostles, lists of the, 65. 

— witnesses to the Resurrection, 32, 
62, 83, 106, 139 ; see also Resurrec- 
tion. 

Apostolic letter to Gentile converts, 
297. 

Apparitions recorded in the Acts, 48. 
Appii Forum, 473. 

Aprons, 354. 

Aqnila, 387, 841, 344, 478. 

Arabia, 82. 

Aramaic, 71, 79. 

Aratus, 834. 

Areopagus, 330. 

Aretas, 205. 

Aristarchus, 368,448. 

Asia, 80, 150. 

Asiarchs, 364. 

Assembly of the Church in Jerusalem, 
291. 

Asson, 454. 

Assos, 373. 

Athens, 327, 330, 831. 

Atonement, day of, 452. 

Attalia, 287. 

Augusta, the band, 448. 

Augustine, St, quoted, 10, 78, 83, 
88, 90, 129, 162, 176, 232. 
Augustus, 436. 

Azotus, 191. 

Azymes, 244. 

Baptism (Christian), 95, 96, 182, 
232, 310, 318, 840, 351, 867, 404. 

— (of John) 72, 95, 228, 268, 861. 
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Baptism of the Ethiopian, 190. 
Barnabas, 19, 126, 206, 240, 253, 
256, 273, 278, 281, 285, 289, 
801. 

— note on name, 126. 

Bar-jesu, 257. 

Barsabas, Joseph, 73. 

— Judas, 297. 

Baskets, 205. 

Beautiful Gate, 101. 

Berea, 326. 

Bernice, 434. 

Bethania, 64. 

Bethsura, 190. 

Bishop.s, 72, 146, 290, 375, 380. 
Bithynia, 306. 

Blastus, 251. 

Blindness, St Paul’s, 203. 

Bloomfield quoted, 153, 223, 271. 
Breaking of bread, 97, 462. 

Brethren of our Lord, 67. 

— the, 68, 144, 207, 222, 233, 235, 
288, 296, 298, 300, 301, 302, 304, 
320, 824, 327, 343, 348, 387, 390, 
402, 478, 475. 

Burrhus, 474. 

Caipha-S, 115. 

Galf-worship, 169. 

Caligula, 208. 

le Camus quoted, 107, 108, 150, 187, 
190, 255, 260, 261, 379, 411, 
Candace, 187. 

Cappadocia, 80. 

Castors, 471. 

Cauda, 456. 

Cenacle, 64, 75, 121. 

Cenchra, 344. 

Census of Jews, 141. 

Centurions, 213. 

Cesarea, 191, 207, 213, 228, 387, 420, 
448. 

Chains worn by prisoners, 397, 408, 
474, 477. 

Chaldeans, 159. 

Charan, 159. 

Chios, 374. 

Christians, use of name, 241, 446. 
Chronology of the Acts, 25. 
Chrysostom, St John, quoted, 10, 56, 
68, 60, 64, 77, 106, 119, 121, 145, 
175, 186, 198, 227, 235, 278, 285, 


802, 310, 312, 818, 326, 332, 838, 
377, 389, 391, 411, 458, 459, 467, 
474. 

Church of God, 380. 

Church, the, difiEiculties of, 40 ; dis- 
cipline of, 38, 98 ; foundation of, 
85; increase of, 68, 96, 99, 114, 
148, 363, 357 ; ministers of, 37, 
72, 146, 290, 375, 380; organiza- 
tion of, 37 ; persecution of, 39, 
178 ; rites of, 38, 97, 183 ; use of 
word, 131, 178, 346, 

Cilicia, 150, 298, 303. 

Circumcision, 160, 289, 304, 392. 

Claudius, 242, 251. 

Clement, St, of Alexandria, 10, 178. 

Clergy, origin of name, 74. 

Community of goods, 98. 

Confirmation. 183, 351. 

Conversion of the jailor at Philippi, 
316. 

— St Paul, three accounts of the, 
191. 

Conybeare and Howson quoted, 199, 
200, 257, 261, 279, 308, 344, 854, 
450, 453, 455, 456. 

Coos, 384. 

Corinth, 336. 

Cornelius, 213; his vision, 214; 
welcomes St Peter, 222 ; receives 
the Holy Ghost, 231 ; baptized, 
232. 

Corn-trailers, 450, 463, 470. 

Crete, 82, 451, 455. 

Cl ippie, healing of the, 100. 

Crispus, 340. 

Cyprus, 126, 238, 450. 

Cyrene, 81, 149, 238. 

Damaris, 336. 

Damascus, 196, 200, 205. 

— Jews of, 204. 

Date of the Acts, 22. 

David, 89, 91, 93, 122, 267. 

Deacon, origin of word, 144, 145. 

Deacons, the seven, 146, 

Dedication of the Acts, 11. 

Demetrius the silversmith, 360, 361. 

Deputation from Tyre and Sidon, 
250. 

Derbe, 279, 286, 303. 

Diana of Ephesus, 360, 302, 806. 
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Dionysius the Areopagite, 836. 
Discourses recorded in the Acts, 50 
Dispersion, Jews of the, 79, 81, 143, 
239, 337, 4-3. 

Doctors, 253. 

Dorcas, 210, 

Drusilla, 428, 430. 

Duumviri, 314. 

EABTHQUAKEin Philippi, 316. 
Egypt, 81, 161, 162. 

Egyptian bondage, 155, 2G4. 

— priests, 164. 

— rebel, 398. 

Elam, 80, 

Ellicott quoted, 86, 237, 332, 363, 
390, 399, 447. 

Elymas, 258. 

Eneas, 209. 

Ephesus, 344, 350, 366, 875. 
Epicureans, 328, 332. 

Erastus, 360. 

Ethiopia, 187. 

Ethiopian, the, 186. 

Eucharist, Holy, allusions to, 97, 99, 
255, 300, 371. 

Euro-aquilo, 455. 

Eusebius, 10, 178, 242, 296. 
Eutychus, 371. 

Evangelist, use of word, 387. 
Exorcists, 355. 

Eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word, 12. 

False teachers, 381. 

Family of St Paul, 416, 

Famine predicted by Agabus, 242. 
Farrar quoted, 331, 400, 463, 466. 
Fasts, Jewi.sh, 452. 

Fathoms, 460. 

Felix, 418, 421, 424, 429. 

Fervour of Ephesian converts, 357, 
358. 

Festus, 429. 

Files of soldiers, 244. 

Florus, 409. 

Foreknowledge of God, 69. 

Forty days, 57. 

— years, 264. 

Fulfilment of prophecies, 68, 71, 84, 
89, 91, 92, 93, 108, 117, 160, 168, 
188, 270, 272, 274, 294, 441, 479. 


Gaiijs, 863. 

Galatia, 305, 346. 

Galilee, 208, 228, 433. 

Galileans, 79. 

Gallic, 342, 

Gamaliel, 140, 401. 

Gaza, 186. 

Genealogy of Abraham, 154. 

— Drusilla, 428. 

— Joseph, 156. 

— our Lord’s family, 67. 

Gentiles, calling of the, 95, 182, 207, 

218, 234, 274, 292, 377, 403, 443, 
481. 

Gnidus, 451. 

Good -havens, 461. 

Gospel, universality of the, 36, 62. 
Greece, 369. 

Greek poets quoted by St Paul, 833, 
334. 

Greeks, 143, 207, 239, 277, 338. 

Haceldama, 70, 71. 

Hades, 90. 

Hebrews, 143. 

Hebrew expressions in the Acts, 5, 
Hellenists, 148, 207, 239. 

Heresy, origin of word, 425. 

Herod, 123, 243, 251, 252. 

— the tetrarcli, 251. 

Higli-priests, 115, 134, 196, 401, 410, 

411, 430. 

Hinnom, valley of, 171. 

Holy Ghost, descent of the, 75, 231 ; 
divinity of the, 129, 255 ; gifts of 
the, 77 ; person, ofi[ice, and work of 
the, 34 ; personality of the, 188, 
220, 255. 

Hope of Israel, 477. 
looNliJM, 276. 

Idols, things ollerod to, 295, 393. 
Ircjijeus, St, 10, 13, 147, 182, 375. 
Italian baud, 213. 

James, St, the Great, 243. 

— the Less, Bish'']) of Jerusalem, 63, 
67, 250, 294, 295, 390. 

Jason, 324. 

Jerome, St, quoted, 182. 

Jemsalem. St Paul’s visits to, 205, 
243, 289, 390. 



Jesus or Josue, 171, 

Joel, 84, 231. 

John, St, the Baptist, 72, 228, 268. 
John or Johanan, 116. 

John, St, 100, 112, 118, 183. 

John and Alexander, 115. 

Joppe, 209, 210, 216. 

Joseph or Barsabas, 73, 

Josephus quoted, 91, 105, 142, 160, 
168, 164, 165. 210, 242, 251, 266, 
267, 309, 399, 409. 4l0, 422, 426, 
430, 439, 448. 

Judas of Damascus, 201. 

— Galilee, 141. 

— Iscariot, 70. 

Judea, 80, 178, 430. 

Julius the centnrion, 448, 449. 

Kekpbk of the prison at Philippi, 316. 

Language and style of the Acts, 24. 
Levite, 126. 

Lewin quoted, 368, 408, 409, 420, 
460. 

Libertines, 149. 

Libya, 81. 

Lightfoot quoted, 61. 84, 115, 157, 
168. 

Lucius of Gyrene, 264. 

Luke, St, accompanies St Paul, 7 ; 
early authorities on, 8 ; life of, 6 ; 
nanie of, 6 ; references to, 7 ; 
trustworthiness of, 15. 

Lnmby quoted, 113, 119, 139, 165, 
179, 255, 275, 376, 417. 

Lycaonia, 279, 281, 284. 

Lycaoniaii dialect, 280, 

Lydda, 208. 

Lydia, seller of purple, 810, 320. 
Lysias, 409, 428 ; see Tribune. 

Lystra, 279, 303. 

Macedonia, 807, 309, 868. 

Madian, 165. 

Magicians, 257, 259, 355, 358. 

Malta Or Melita, 463, 466. 

Maltese, 470. 

Manahen, 13, 264. 

Manuscripts of the Acts, 27. 

Mark, St, 13, 64, 98, 248, 262, 262, 
801, 347. 

MAty, Blessed Virgin, 13, 67* 


Matthias, St, 73. 

Media, 80, 

Medical terms used in the Acts, 6. 

Mesopotamia, 80, 159. 

Messianic prophecies, 71, 89, 93, 108, 
no, 117, 122, 168, 267, 270, 274. 

Migrations of Jews, 79. 

Miletus, 374. 

Miracles recorded in the Acts, 47. 

Mitylene, 374. 

Mnason, 13, 389. 

Moloch, 170. 

Moses, no, 163, 164. 

— a type of Christ, 167. 

Muratoriai) Canon, 12. 

Myra, 450. 

Mysia, 306. 

Names, Roman, borne by Jews, 258, 
259. 

Nazarenes, 423. 

Nazareth, Jesus of, 87, 103, 116, 
117, 151, 228, 402, 423, 440. 

Nazarite vow, 344, 392, 393, 394, 427 

Neapolis, 308. 

Nicolas the deacon, 147. 

Olivet, Mount, 64. 

Orders, Holy, 147, 256, 287, 290, 
876, 380. 

Pamphylia, 81, 262. 

Paphos, 257. 

Parthia, 79. 

Pasch, 245. 

Patara, 38.5. 

Patriarchs, burial-places of the, 157, 

Paul, St, conversion of, 191 ; at 
Damascus, 200; escapes to Jerusa- 
lem, 205 ; first missionary journey, 
253 ; at Antioch, 262 ; at Iconium, 
277 ; heals cripple at Lystra, 279 ; 
stoned, 284 ; second missionary 
journey, 301 ; casts evil spirits out 
of a girl, 813 : scourged, 816 ; 
visits Thessalonica and Berea, 321 ; 
visits Athens, 327 ; speaks in the 
Areopagus, 330 ; founds church in 
Corinth, 336 ; before Gallio, 342 ; 
visits Ephesus, Cesarea, and Jerusa* 
lem, 343; third missionary journey, 
346 ; founds church at Epheausi 
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850 ; returns to Troas, 868 ; visits 
Mitylene and Miletus, 374 ; ad- 
dresses elders at Ephesus, 375 ; 
visits Tyre, 384 ; visits Jerusalem, 
890 ; arrested in the Temple, 396 ; 
defends himself before the people, 
400 ; defends himself before the 
Sanhedrin, 409 ; conspiracy to 
murder, 415; journey to Cesarea, 
418 ; before Felix, 421 ; before 
Agrippa, 436 ; voyage and ship- 
wreck of, 452 ; at Malta, 466 ; 
journey to Rome, 470 ; in captivity 
in Rome, 474. 

Penance, 94. 

Pentecost, 75, 399. 

Perge, 262. 

Persecution, first, 178 ; second, 243. 

Peter, St, his first sermon, 82 ; and 
St John heal the cripple, 100 ; his 
sermon in Solomon’s Porch, 105 ; 
and St John before Sanhedrin, 112 ; 
heals the sick, 133 ; and St John 
sent to Samaria, 183 ; heals Eneas, 
209 ; raises Tabitha, 211 ; has a 
vision at Joppe, 216 ; addresses 
Cornelius, 226 ; returns to Jerusa- 
lem, 233 ; arrested by Herod, 244 ; 
delivered by an angel, 246 ; ad- 
dresses assembly at Jerusalem, 292. 

Pharao, 161. 

Pharisees, 118, 140, 412, 413, 439. 

Phenice, plain of, 238, 290, 385. 

— port in Crete, 453. 

Philip the deacon, 12, 146, 180, 209, 
228, 387. 

Philippi, 308. 

Phrygia, 81, 305, 346. 

Pisidia, 262. 

Plumptre quoted, 475. 

Politarchs, 824. 

Pontius Pilate, 123, 269. 

Pontua, 80. 

Potter’s field, 70, 71. 

Power, gift of, 61. 

prayer of the Apostles, 121: attitude 
in, 383, 386 ; Jewish hours of, 83, 
100 ; references to, 41, 66, 146, 
246, 383, 386. 

Predestination, 96, 275. 

Preface to the Acts, 65. 

Presbyters or priests, 290, 375, 390, 


Pretorium, 421. 

Priests, Jewish, 148. 

Priscilla, 337, 341, 844, 348, 478. 
Prisoners, Roman treatment of, 477, 
482. 

Proconsuls, 268, 367- 
Prophesy, uses of word, 85. 
Prophets, 242, 253, 300, 352. 

— the minor, 170. 

Proselytes, 81, 95, 147, 264, 804. 
Proseuohae, 309. 

Province, use of word, 430. 

Ptolemais, 387. 

Publius, of Malta, 469. 

Puteoli, 472 ; road from P. to Rome, 
473. 

Pythonical spirit, 311. 

Rabbinical traditions, 157, 164. 
Rackham quoted, 83, 109, 126, 130, 
239, 251, 275, 311, 314, 322, 382, 
407, 434, 480. 

Ramsay quoted, 275, 282, 373. 

Red Sea, 168. 

Resurrection of Christ, the apostles' 
witness to, 32, 62, 83, 88, 92, 107, 
118, 117, 139, 229, 269, 322, 434, 
440. 

Rhegium, 472. 

Rhode, 249. 

Rhodes, 385. 

Roman citizenship, 319, 408, 409, 
420. 

Sabbath day’s journey, 64, 263. 
Sadducees, 113, 118, 119, 412, 426. 
Saints, use of word, 201. 

Salamina, 256. 

Salmone, 451 
Salmonetta, 464. 

Samaria, 178, 180, 290, 

Samothracia, 308. 

Samuel, 111. 

Sanhedrin, 114, 118, 134, 136, 409. 
Saphira, 127, 

Saron, 209. 

Saul (afterwards St Paul), 176, 196, 
202, 442. 

Sceva, 356. 

Schatf quoted, 314, 348, 362, 867, 
443, 444, 476, 479. 

School, origin of word, 868. 
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Scourging, 142. 

Sebaste, 180. 

Seleucia, 256. 

Septuagint, 143. 

Sergius Paulus, 258, 261. 

Shechinah, 158, 166. 

Sicarii, 899, 420. 

Sichem, 156, 157. 

Sidon, ^50, 449. 

Signs (ships’), 471. 

Silas, 297, 303, 823. 

Silversmiths in Ephesus, 360. 

Simon the magician, 181. 

— Niger, 254. 

— the tanner, 212, 215. 

Sina or Sinai, 166. 

Smith quoted, 450, 452, 455, 472. 
Solomon’s Porch, 104, 132, 136. 
Sopater, 869. 

Spearmen, 418. 

Stephen, St, 146 ; Acts of, 148 ; 
accusation against, 151 ; defence, 
162, 158 ; difficulties in his 

defence, 154 ; death of, 176 ; burial 
of, 179, 

Stoics, 329. 

Stoning, 176, 284. 

Strangers of Rome, 81. 

Synagogues, 1 49 ; frequented by the 
Apostles, 263, 277, 309, 321,“ 338, 
852, 377 ; service in the, 149, 263, 
353. 

Synopsis of the Acts, 42. 

— St Paul’s journeys, 484. 

Syracuse, 471. 

Syria, see Antioch. 

Tabitha, 210. 

Tanneries, 212, 215. 

Tarsus, 201, 241. 

Temple, the, 100, 101, 102, 135, 136, 
394, 895. 

Tent makers, 338. 

Tertullian, 9, 10, 147, 296, 316, 325, 
362. 

Tertullus, 422. 

Thalassa, 451. 


Theatres, Greek, 863, 

Theodas, 141. 

Theophilus, 11, 55. 

TheSvSalonica, 321. 

Three Taverns, 473. 

Thyatira, 310. 

Time, divisions of, 244. 

Timothy, 303, 839, 344, 359, 375. 

Titus Justus, 340. 

Tongues, gift of, 77, 352. 

Town-clerk of Ephesus, 366. 

Trades taught to all Jews, 336. 

Tribune, Roman, in Jerusalem, 397; 
407, 417, 428. 

Troas, 307, 370. 

Trophimus, 370, 395. 

Tycnicus, 370. 

Tyrannus, 353. 

Tyre, 250, 385. 

Unanimity of the Church, 125. 

Unclean animals, 218. 

Undergirding ships, 456. 

Universality of the Gospel, 36, 62. 

Upper chamber at Troas, 371. 

Upper room or cenacle, 64, 76, 121. 

Viper, 467. 

Visions recorded in the Acts, 49; 
foretold, 85 ; witnessed by Cor- 
nelius, 213 ; witnessed by St Paul, 
307, 341, 404, 414, 458; wit- 
nessed by St Peter, 216, 219, 246. 

Vows, Jewish, 415 ; Nazarite, 344, 
392, 393, 427. 

Way, the (of God), 197, 347, 362, 
360, 401. 

Women converts, 132, 323, 337. 

Women ministering, 66. 

Wonders and signs, 86, 132, 183, 
278. 

Wordsworth quoted, 172, 232, 254, 
284, 285, 364, 405, 421, 444, 
469. 

Zealots, 142, 396. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 

Chapter I 

Section 1 (ch. i. 4-14) 

THE ASCENSION OF OUE LOKD 

Place, St Luke relates that the apostles “ returned to 
Jerusalem, from the mount that is called Olivet, which is nigh 
Jerusalem, within a sabbath-day’s journey,” ie, within 2000 
cubits or paces, equal to about seven furlongs. On this 
passage, Lightfoot remarks: “‘Then they returned to Jeru- 
Salem, from the mount that is called Olivet’ : these words do 
not define the exact distance of the Mount of Olives from 
Jerusalem, which indeed was but five furlongs, nor do they 
take in the town of Bethany within the bounds of the Sabbath, 
which was distant fifteen furlongs {St John xi. 18), but they 
point out that place of the mount where our Saviour 
ascended into heaven, viz. the place where that tract of the 
Mount of Olives ceased to be called JktlqJiage, and began 
to be called Bethany ” {Harm Hebr,^ p. 14). 

Manner. From St Luke’s description, our Lord appears 
to have ascended gradually; His sacred feet left the earth 
and He slowly rose in the air; then a cloud received and 
enveloped Him, until it concealed Him from their sight. 
Christ’s work on earth was now complete, and “after His 
triumph over death and hell, Jesus could but return to His 
former glory and take possession of His Throne and Kingdom, 
at the right hand of God the Father Almighty. While all 
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the blessed spirits stand before the face of God {Dan, vii. 10), 
the God-Man is seated, to signify the peace and majesty of 
His eternal Kingship {Dan, vii. 27). His throne at the right 
hand of the Father indicates the equality of glory of Father 
and Son. The time when Jesus was taken up into heaven 
is usually said to be noon. Several writers explain the 
praise given to God in the evening, the morning, and at 
noon, of wliich we read in Ps, liv. 18, as thanksgiving for 
the Death on the cross in tlie evening, for the Resurrection 
in the morning, and for the Ascension at noon. ‘And he 
will bring forth thy justice as the light, and thy judgment as 
the noonday* {Ps. xxxvi. 6)** (Maas, Life of Christ, p. 585). 

Witnesses. Some modern commentators are of opinion 
that only the Eleven saw our Lord ascend, and on this 
subject the Scriptures are silent. But the written word of 
God is not our only guide, and, according to an ancient 
tradition, our Lady, the holy women, and the disciples, 
numbering one hundred and twenty, with the apostles, 
were also present at the Ascension. It seems most fitting 
that Mary, the mother of Jesus, and those who had been 
so faithful to Him during His Passion, should have been 
privileged to witness His triumph. If the Scriptures do 
not actually affirm that they w^ere thus favoured, at least 
we find therein nothing contrary to this view. 

Reasons why Christ Ascended. 

1. To resume the life of glory ivhich He had previously enjoyrd. “Now 
glorify tliou me, 0 Father, with thyself, with the glory whidi I had, 
before the world was, with thee” {Si John xvii. 5). 

2. To pr€j)are a place for us. “ I go to prepare a place for you ” 
{St John xiv. 2). 

3. To receive His reward as Man. “Who having joy set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and now sitteth on tlie right 
hand of the throne of God {Heh. xii. 2). 

4. To intercede for us as our High Priest. “Christ Jesus .... is at 
the right hand of God, who also inaketh intercession for us” {Rom. 
viii. 34). 

5. 2\) rule the Church of God from His Throne in Heaven^ See Eph. 
i. 20-23. 

6. That He might send the Holy Sj)irit. “ It is expedient to you that 
I go, for if I go not, the Paraclete wdll not come to you, but if I go, I 
wnl send him to you” {St John xvi. 7). 
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Some anti-christiau writers deny the Ascension on the 
ground that it could not take place under the actual condi- 
tions of the solar system. They argue that if our Lord 
ascended, He must necessarily be above some parts of the 
world and below others ; and that, further, since the whole 
solar system is ever moving on through space, our Lord 
cannot be confined to one place. Such puerile objections 
overlook the fact that God is not tied l)y the laws of space, 
and that our conceptions of space are limited by what 
concerns our little world. But God fills all space; He 
dwells in infinity ; for Him there is no barrier of distance. 
“ We cannot go beyond the cloud, but that cloud was the token 
of the glory of the Divine Presence, as the Shechinah that 
of old filled the Temple (3 Kings viii. 10, 11 ; Isa. vi. 1-4), 
and it is enougli for us to know that where God is, there 
also is Christ in the glory of the Father, retaining, though 
under new conditions and laws, the human nature which 
made Him like unto His brethren” (Wordsworth, Acis^ in 
h. L). But though Christ has ascended, He is still near 
us, and St Luke records that He sometimes deigned to 
lift tlie veil that hides Him from our sight, viz. when 
He appeared to St Stephen during his martyrdom, and to 
Saul on the road to Damascus, and to St Paul at Corinth 
(ch. xviii. 9). 

Note. — Had we only St Mark's gospel we might have 
thought that Jesus ascended to heaven from the room in 
which He had reclined at table, while from St Luke’s gospel 
He appears to have ascended into heaven on Easter Sunday. 
But in the Acts of the Apostles we find other details con- 
cerning the time that our risen Lord remained on earth, 
and the place whence He ascended, and the testimony of 
St Mark and St Luke is supplemented by that of St John, 
who relates an apparition of our Lord to the Eleven in 
Jerusalem eight days after the Kesurrection, and another, 
later still, to the disciples at the Sea of Tiberias, in Galilee. 
Evidently, if distance was no obstacle to our Lord, it was 
not the same to the disciples, who had to make the journey. 
Hence we liave here anotlier proof that the sacred writers 
complete one another, and that one sacred book does not 
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always furnish a full account of a given event, but has to 
be supplemented by the others. 

4 . He commanded them-, that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, It was fitting that they should remain in 
Jerusalem, for the following reasons: — 

(а) That the Holy Ghost might descend upon them in the holy 
city at Pentecost, when so many Jews of the Dispersion would be 
there for the feast, and thus the news miglit be (conveyed to all the 
various Jewish colonies, just as the Crucihxion was made known to 
these dispersed Jews at the Feast of the Pasch. In this way the road 
was paved for the subsequent propagation of the Gospel by the 
apostles, who, on their missionary journeys, always began by addressing 
the Jews of the Dispersion. 

(б) It was fitting that the new Law should be promulgated from 
Jerusfilem, which was the centre of the Mosaic worship. Thus a 
prophecy was fulfilled : “ The law shall come forth from Sion, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem” {Isa. ii. 3). The same prophecy is 
found in Micheas iv. 1. 

(c) To shew that Christianity was the consummation and perfecting 
of the Levitical Dispensation. Eusebius relates that, according to an 
ancient tradition which he quotes from Apollonius, an ecch^siastical 
writer (second cent-ury), our Lord commandea His apostles not to leave 
Jerusalem for twelve years ; and, as Burton remarks, “ If we substitute 
Judeca for Jerusalem, and take Judiea in its widest sense, as including 
Samaria and Galilee, the tradition is not at variam.‘e with what we 
know from history” {Lectures on the Keel. Hist, of the First Century). 

On verses 4 and 5. Although a few commentators and 
some of the Fathers, notably St Gregory and St Augustine, 
hold that these verses refer to an apparition which took 
place previous to the day of the Ascension, yet a great 
many eminent writers hold the contrary view, which they 
base on the following argiunents : — 

{a) The command to tarry in Jerusalem could only have been gi^ en 
at the close of our Lord’s risen life, since He Himself had appointed 
His disciples to meet Him in Galilee after the Feast of the Pasch. 

(6) Further, those “who were come together” evidently questioned 
our Lord concerning the restoration of the kingdom to Israel, because 
His words conceniiug the promise of the Father had reminded them 
of the Messianic kingdom, which was intimately connected with the 
outpouring of the Spirit (see Joel ii. 23, 32). Hence they "wished to 
know if, since the Holy Spirit w^as to be given “not many days hence,” 
the restoration of the kingdom was also to take place then. 

6 . John indeed baptized with water, hut you shall he baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, We find these words also quoted by 
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St Peter in his discourse to the brethren of Jerusalem, in 
which he justified his action in receiving a Gentile convert, 
and this tends to shew that St Luke derived his information 
concerning the Ascension from St Peter. It would be 
interesting to know when and by whom the apostles were 
baptized, for certainly they all received Christian baptism, 
including those who had received the baptism of St John the 
Baptist. St Paul was baptized immediately after his conver- 
sion, and it would be absurd to suppose that those who were 
sent to baptize every creature'’ were themselves unbaptized. 
Taking their being baptized for granted, it follows tliat the 
apostles had already received the baptism of the Spirit in a 
certain degree, but that, on the day of Pentecost, they received 
the fulness of His gifts. Hence the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion completes that of baptism ; and this holds good not only 
of the apostles, but of all who receive these two sacraments. 

11 . This Jesus who is taken u'p from you into heaven^ shall' 
so come^ as you have seen him going into heaven, 

Tliat Christ should so come includes : — 

1. Ilis being seated on the clouds of heaven. “ They shall see the Son 
of man coming in (he clouds of heaven vvit-h much power and majesty” 

Matt. xxiv. 30). 

2. Uis being visible to all men. “ Behold, he cometh wit h the clouds 
and every eye shall see him, and they also that pierced him” 
(Apoc. i. 7). 

3. His coming in His human nature^ attended by His holy angels. 
“And when the Son of man shall come in his majesty, and all 
the angels with him, then shall he sit upon tlie seat of his majesty” 
(St Matt. XXV, 31). 

To Christians, the promise of the second Advent of Christ 
is their great hope and joy, as the promise of the coming of 
the Messias was to the Jews. 

Some hold that the judgment will be held in the Valley 
of Josaphat, between the Mount of Olives and Jerusalem, the 
spot which witnessed the deepest humiliation of Christ in Geth- 
semani and His glorious triumph on Ascension Day, but this 
view has no real scriptural authority. It is based on a literal 
interpretation of a passage in Joel: I will gather together all 
nations^ and will bring them down into the valley of Josaphat 
(iii. 2), and also on the etymology of the word, for “ Josaphat " 
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signifies “whom Jehovah judges/* According to Origon, 
Christ will appear in judgmentby a kind of ubiquitous presence. 

12 . They returned to Jerusalem from the mount that is 
called Olivet On the spot whence Jesus ascended, tlie 
imprint of His sacred feet remained. This is attested by 
various writers. St Jerome states that two footprints were 
clearly visible, St Cyril of Jerusalem confirms this statement, 
Arculf refers to them also, and Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, 
in Palestine, who wrote early in the fourth^ century, sees in 
this phenomenon a fulfilment of the prophecy — ‘‘His feet 
shall stand in tliat day upon the mount ' Olives, which is 
over against Jerusalem towards the east’* (Zach, xiv. 4). 

He thus writes : “ The feet of our Lord and Saviour — the 
Logos or Word — Himself, by means of the Tabernacle of 
Humanity which He hath exalted {i,e, in His human flesh), 
stood on the Mount of Olives, near the grotto there shewn at 
"this day, after that He had prayed, and had delivered to His 
disciples the Mysteries concerning the consummation of all 
things, on the summit of the Mount of Olives, whence He 
made His ascent into heaven ” {Demon. Evang.^ vi. 18). 

At present only the imprint of the left foot remains. The 
Mohammedans removed the imprint of the right foot because 
they believe Mohammed to have ascended corporally into 
heaven from the Mount of Olives. This sacred site is now 
under British Mandate. 

A Sabbath - day’s journey. This is the only place in 
the New Testament where we meet with this expression. 
The length of a Sabbath-day’s journey was not determined 
by the law, but Jewish teachers taught that no man might 
go a distance exceeding 2000 paces beyond the city walls. 
They based their decision on the words of Moses : “ Let each 
man stay at home, and let none go forth out of his place the 
seventh day” {Exod. xvi, 29). By this they understood that 
no man might go beyond the camp of Israel. Hence, on the 
Sabbath-day Jews were allowed to walk within the walls of 
their city. The camp of Israel is said to have formed a 
square which measured twelve miles each way; within the 
camp, the Israelites could circulate freely, and the Eabbis 
taught that it was “ lawful to walk clear through the city on 
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the Sabbath-day, be it as spacious as Nineveh, and whether 
it be walled or no.*' They were even allowed to go 2000 paces 
beyond, because this was the limit of a suburb, and was con- 
sidered as part of the city. Any infraction of this rule was 
punished with scourging, and it was enjoined that he who 
went but one cubit beyond the allowed distance should incur 
this punishment. 

14. Mary the mother of Jesirs. Of her life after the 
Ascension of our Lord we know nothing from the Scriptures, 
but an ancient tradition of the Catholic Church affirms that 
she stayed for some time with St John in Jerusalem, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Ephesus, where she died at 
the age of sixty-six. All the apostles except St Thomas are 
said to have been present at her deathbed, and he arrived 
after her burial. Deeply grieved on finding our dear Lady 
dead and buried, he begged that he might at least be allowed 
to see her once more. The grave was opened to satisfy his 
desire, but, according to the ancient legend, our Lady's body 
was not within. In the seventh century, pilgrims to Ephesus 
were shown the empty tomb. 

It is certain that our Lady's being conceived immaculate 
did not prevent her dying like the rest of mankind. Thus 
Adam, since he had a mortal nature, would have died 
ultimately, even if he had never sinned, unless God had 
given him a special gift of immortality. But although our 
Lady died, the constant tradition of the Church holds that 
her body did not see corruption. We keep the Feast of the 
Assumption (three days after the death of our Lady) on the 
15th of August, In the prayers used on this feast there is 
no distinct allusion to her having been taken up body and 
soul into heaven, but the lessons in the breviary are taken 
from the writings of St John Damascene, in which he relates 
the tradition of our Lady’s corporal assumption. 

Three argumciits tend to confirm this pious belief 

1. It was fitting that the body from which Jesus received His sacred Humanity 

ah(»uld not see corruption. 

2. The tradition that our Lady's being taken up, body and soul, into heaven has the 

support of many ancient martyrologies and liturgies. 

8. No relics of our Lady’s body have ever, as far as we know, I)een exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful, yet the Church was most careful iu hououring the 
bodies of the salats and martyrs. 
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The corporal assumption is not an article of faith. Still, 
Melchior Canns sums up the general teaching of theologians 
on this head when he says : — “ The denial of the Blessed 
Virgin's corporal assumption into heaven, though by no 
means contrary to the faith, is still so much opposed to the 
common agreement of the Church, that it would be a mark 
of insolent temerity. The feast, according to Butler, was 
celebrated, before the sixth century, both in the East and 
West” (Catholic Dictionary ^ art. Assumption ”). 


Section 2 (ch. i. 15-26) 

THE NUMBER OF THE APOSTLES 

There were only twelve chosen by Christ, though others 
were added later. By the death of Judas, the Apostolic 
College was reduced to eleven, but St Matthias took his 
place. St Paul and St Barnabas are also called Apostles. 
The Twelve Apostles are by some writers thought to have 
been typified in the Old Testament by — 

(1) The twelve sons of Jacob, prefiguring their authority. 

(2) „ „ fountains of Elim, ])refiguring their preaching. 

(3) „ „ stones on the high-priest’s breastplate, prefiguring 

their example. 

(4) „ „ loaves of proposition, prefiguring the spiritual nourish- 

ment given by tlie apostles. 

(5) „ „ stones taTken by Josue from the Jordan, prefiguring 

their constancy and foi’titude. 

(G) „ „ oxen upholding the brazen sea, prefiguring their 

strength of character. 

In the New Testament the Twelve Apostles are supposed 
to be signified — 

(1) By the twelve stars crowning the Spouse of Glirist. 

(2) „ „ foundation stones of Jerusalem. 

(3) „ „ gates of pearl of Jerusalem. 

The apostles had a special vocation or call from our Lord. 
Not all who desired to follow Him closely were allowed to 
do so, wliile the rich young man, when bidden to follow our 
Lord, “went away sad." So now, men must have a special 
vocation for the priesthood, for none can “ take the honour 
to himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron was 
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{Heh, V. 4). Christ gave them power to heal sicknesses and 
to cast out devils. We do not know if Ho communicated 
these powers by any exterior ceremony, as when “He 
breathed on them and said to them: Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost ** (St John XX. 22). 

These powers were given as a proof that the apostles were 
sent by the Messias on a divine mission ; and as followers 
of Him who had not where to lay His head, they were to 
practise the strictest poverty and austerity. 

Humbers have a symbolical meaning in the Scriptures. 
God has “ ordered all things in measure, and number, and 
weight*' (Wisdom xi. 21). Thus, 3 is regarded as a symbol 
of what is divine, 4 of what is created. 3 + 4 gives 7, the 
symbol of rest, or a sabbath. 3x4 = 12, which gives the 
blending of the divine and the human — the Catliolic Church. 

16 . Which the Holy Ghost sjwke before by the mouth of 
David. The Psalms are to be understood as prophecies, 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. It is thus that St Peter 
explains two passages of the Psalms in his address to 
the apostles (ch. i. 16, 20), and we know that Christ had 
opened the scriptures ” to the disciples at Emmaus when “ He 
expounded to them, in all the scriptures, the things that were 
concerning him*' (St Luke xxiv. 27). Evidently all the 
apostles were well instructed on this point. Tliey had 
frequently heard our Lord explain the Scriptures in this 
sense, e.g. “Eor David liimself saiih by the Holy Ghost'* (St 
Mark xii. 36) ; and, at the Last Supper, He had applied to J udas 
a passage from Psalm xl. 10, which referred primarily to 
Achitophel and Doeg, two of David’s treacherous friends, — 
“The man of my peace . . . who ate my bread hath greatly 
supplanted me.*' 

In composing this and other so-called “ denunciatoiy ” 
Psalms, the inspired writers had their personal foes in view, 
and we have no proof tliat they saw beyond, but the Holy 
Spirit designed that their words should be applicable to the 
enemies of God and of His Church, and, in this particular 
example, to the traitor Judas, whose treachery was far 
greater than that of Achitophel. Thus Caiplias prophesied 
unconsciously, for “ being the high-priest of that year, be 
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prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation” (St John 
xi. 51); and the Evangelist notes that in saying this ‘‘he 
spoke not of himself.” 

This explains some of the imprecations we find in the 
Psalms. They are not the expressions of a longing for 
personal vengeance on human foes, but prophecies in form 
of imprecations, concerning the punishments which will 
ultimately overtake the enemies of God. 

16. The leader of them that apjprehended Jesus. Judas 
gives us a terrible example of — 

(a) The tyranny that a predominant passion can 
exercise in the soul. 

(h) The ruin that follows the abuse of God’s graces. 

(а) The tyranny of a sinful passion. Judas’ passion was 
twofold — insatiaUc avo.rice and houndless amhition. He had 
probably attached himself to Christ in the hopes of obtaining 
some brilliant position in the kingdom of the Messias. As 
his hopes were gradually frustrated, and as all our Lord 
taught and promised pointed to the very reverse of temporal 
prosperity, Judas became more and more alienated from the 
service of Christ. He was habitually guilty of theft, since 
he employed for himself the alms which were common 
property, or bestowed for distribution to the poor. On the 
different occasions when the apostles murmured, we may be 
sure that Judas, with his ambitious designs, was the one who 
took the lead. Under pretence of zeal for the poor, he 
shewed indignation and murmured against Mary, when she 
anointed Jesus. Then, when Jesus rebuked him, the traitor 
turned away completely from tlie apostolic band, and betrayed 
his Master for thirty pieces of silver. 

(б) The abuse of God's graces. Judas had been chosen for 
a glorious mission: he was called to be one of the twelve 
foundatioji-stones of the Christian Church. To him, as to 
the rest of the apostles, was given the gift of miracles. He 
had heard Jesus’ teaching, witnessed so many of His miracles, 
and had been the recipient of much tenderness from our 
Lord. Jesus had warned him repeatedly: — “Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil ? ” “ What thou 
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dost, do quickly.” “ One of you shall betray me.” All these 
warnings, these proofs of love on the part of Jesus, failed to 
touch Judas. The traitor dared even to ask with the rest, 
“ Lord, is it I ? ” and he listened to the divine answer unmoved, 
“ Thou hast said it.’' Jesus did not reveal the traitor’s name, 
except perhaps to the beloved disciple, when, in answer to St 
John’s question, “ Lord, who is it ? ” Jesus replied, “He it is to 
whom 1 shall reach bread dipped. And when he had dipped 
the bread, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon. And 
after the morsel, Satan entered into him ” (St John xiii. 25-27). 
Then the apostate apostle, he to whom the very devils had 
been subject, now became their prey. He went fortli and “ it 
was night,” deep, black night indeed in the soul of Judas. 
Once more Jesus tried to win that guilty soul to repentance, 
but in vain. Judas gave the traitor’s kiss. Then came the 
closing scenes, the remorse and despair, the taunts of the chief 
priests, whose tool he had been, the restitution, all too late, 
of the blood-money, then Judas filled up the measure of his 
iniquity by taking his own life, and his name has passed 
down to posterity as the synonym of traitor, while it ever 
arouses tlie remembrance of a soul steeped in avarice. 

Verses 18, 19. Some writers take these words as those of 
the historian, and not of St Peter, but the more general 
opinion is that they form part of his discourse (with the 
exception of the explanation concerning the meaning of 
Haceldama), and this view is supported by the subjoined 
considerations : — 

1. It w>)iild not be appropriate for the historian to introduce his own explanations 

here. 

2. The Oreek shews that verse 18 is connected with what precedes (o5toc /utei/ 

“ And he indeed,” since this is not the usual introduction to a parentliesis. 

8. The whole passage is rhetorical rather than narrative. 

4. The passage harmonizes with St Peter’s argument. 

19. Haceldama, “It was not lawful to take into the 
Temple treasury, for the purchase of sacred things, money 
tlmt had been unlawfully gained. In such cases the Jewish 
Law provided that the money was to be restored to the 
donor, and, if he insisted on giving it, that he should be 
induced to spend it on something for the public weal. This 
explains the apparent discrepancy between the accounts in 
the book of the Acts and in St Matthew. By a fiction of law 
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the money was still considered to belong to Judas, and to 
have been applied by him in the purchase of the well-known 
‘potter’s field/ for the charitable purpose of burying 
strangers in it. But from henceforth the old name of 
‘potter’s field’ became popularly changed into Hagai Dema, 
‘ field of blood ’ ” (Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah^ vol. ii. 
p, 675). 

Until the fourteenth century the field was in the hands of 
Catholics, then the Armenians took possession of it. The 
whole area measures about 26 by 20 feet. St Helena had 
this field and a few adjacent tombs surrounded by a 
wall. Within this enclosure there was a cave with openings 
in the roof, and through these, bodies were let down 
and there left to decay, so that, on looking down, the 
pilgrims saw the gruesome spectacle of bodies in various 
stages of corruption. The church which St Helena built 
over this cave was destroyed by the Turks in the fourteenth 
century, 

26. Theij gam them lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, 
This is the only example in the New Testament of drawing 
lots for an appointment to an office, but this method was 
frequently employed by the Jews, as we see from the Old 
Testament. 


Examples of drawing lots : — 

(a) The scapegoat was chosen. 

(b) Achan was found guilty of theft. 

(cj Canaan was divided among the twelve tribes. 

(a) Saul was elected king of Israel, 

(e) .lonathan was convicted of having taken the honey. 
(/) J onas was shown to be guilty. 


(Lev. xvi. 8.) 
[Jos. vil. 34-18.) 
(Jos. xiv. 2.) 

(1 Kings 

O Kings xiv. 42.) 
(Jonas i. 7.) 


ClI AFTER II 
Section 1 (ch. ii. 1~13) 

THE JEWISH FEAST OF PENTECOST ♦ 

Ceremonies observed. The opening of the feast was 
announced at sunset by the blast of the priests’ trumpets 
from the Temple mount. At the first watch, the altar of 

* This article is chielly taken from Edersheim, “The Temple and its 
Services.” 
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holocausts was cleansed and the doors of the Temple were 
opened at midnight, to allow the priests time to examine the 
numerous sacrifices presented by the people. 

At sunrise, the usual morning sacrifice was offered, 
followed by a sin offering and burnt-offerings. During these 
ceremonies “ the Levites were chanting the ‘ Hallel ’ to the 
accompanying music of a single flute, which began and ended 
the song, so as to give it a sort of soft sweetness. The 
round, ringing treble of selected voices from the children of 
Levites, who stood below their fathers, gave richness and 
melody to the hymn, while the people either repeated or 
responded, as on the evening of the Passover sacrifice” 
(Edersheim, The Tcmpley p. 263). 

The rite peculiar to the day now took place. The two 
wave-loaves made from the first-fruits of tlie wheat harvest 
were presented with the prescribed sacrifices: “A holocaust 
for a most sweet odour to the Lord, two calves of the herd 
one ram, and seven lambs of a year old, without blemish 
.... a buck-goat also, which is slain for expiation, besides 
the perpetual holocaust and the libations thereof” (Numb, 
xxviii. 27-30). 

The wheat of which those loaves were made was set apart 
some days previously by deputies from the Sanhedrin, who 
loosely tied the portion selected into a bundle, but left it 
standing. It was enjoined that the corn should be chosen 
from a field which had not been manured or artificially 
watered. The following ceremony was observed in cutting 
the wheat required for the wave-loaves. Three men, each 
carrying a sickle and a basket, w^eiit to the field in which the 
portion of wheat had been marked off. They then put the 
following questions to the bystanders, repeating each 
question three times. Has the sun gone down ? Shall I 
reap with this sickle ? Shall I reap on this day ? (naming 
it). Shall I reap ? If all these questions were answered in 
the affirmative, then the three men cut down sufficient wheat 
to fill three seahs, i,e. about three pecks and three pints. 
•The wheat was thrashed, ground, and sifted in tlie Temple, 
and made into leavened loaves on the evening before the 
festival, or, if a Sabbath preceded the festival, on the eve of 
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the Sabbath. One of the wave-loaves, and one of the lambs 
offered with it, were the portion of the high-priest ; the other 
loaf was divided between the officiating priests. The people 
then brought their voluntary gifts, which were offered 
immediately. In the afternoon a feast was held, to which 
the strangers, the poor, and the Lcvites were invited. It is 
almost certain that the disciples, before assembling in the 
Cenacle, had assisted at these special cer monies in the 
Temple. They had offered by the hands of the priests the 
wave-ofiering of the first-fruits of the wheat, and had com- 
memorated the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai ; then 
came the sound as of the mighty rushing wind ; the Holy 
Spirit descended upon them ; the New Law was promulgated, 
and on that day three thousand souls were “ added to the 
Church,” and presented to the Lord as a wave-offering. 
They were the first-fruits of that great harvest of souls 
which the Church was to go forth to gather from all nations, 
and which is still being reaped. So it will be until an 
angelic voice, addressing One, “like to the Son of man, 
having on his head a crown of gold and in his hand a sharp 
sickle,” shall cry with a loud voice : “ Thrust in thy sickle, 
and reap, because the hour is come to reap, for the harvest of 
the earth is ripe” {Apoc. xiv. 15). 

The fitness of the Feast of Pentecost for the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost It is evident that some divine purpose was 
fulfilled in the choice of the day on which “ the promise of 
the Father” was given unto men, and we may reverently 
conclude that the origin of the feast, its symbolical meaning, 
and the circumstances which atteiffied its celebration, were, 
to use our poor human language, among the determining 
motives which led to this choice. 

1. TJie origin of the feast of Pentecost. It was instituted in thanksgiving 
for the harvest, and tai this day the first-fruits of the wheat were offered 
in the Temple. Tliis feast was therefore particularly appropriate for 
the outpouring of the Spirit and for the conversion of three thousand 
souls, the first-fruits of the harvest which the Church was to gather. 

2. This feast was also kept (by a later tradition) in commemoration 
of the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, one of the greatest events in 
the history of the Jews ; hence it was fitting that on this day the Law 
of the New Dispensation should be promulgated, — the law “ written not 
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wiili ink, but wilb tbe Spirit of tbe living God ; not in tables of stone, 
but in tbe fleshy tables ol the heart” (2 Cor. iii. 3). 

3. The attendant circumstances also rendered tlie time favourable, for 
there were more stravgers — i.e. Jews of the Dispersion — in Jerusalem at 
Pentecost than at the Pasch ; and as the Crucifixion had been made 
known so widely on account of its having taken place at the Feast, of 
tlie Pasch, so the news of the Descent of the Holy Ghost and of the 
gift of tongues was promulgated by these Jews of the Dispersion, and 
thus they were instrumental in preparing the way for the ministers of 
the Gospel. Tlie gift of tongues at any othei* time, when Jerusalem 
was not. crowded with strangers, would not liave been so widely known, 
nor would so undeniahle a testimony to the divine origin of the Gospel 
have been given. 

2-3. There came a sound from heaven .... and there 
appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire. When our 
Lord was baptized at the commencement of His public 
ministry, a voice from heaven proclaimed Him to be the 
Son of God, and the Holy Ghost, under the symbol of a dove, 
descended upon Him. These exterior manifestations were 
proofs to the spectators of the divine mission of Christ, for 
He Himself needed no such exterior sign of the coming of 
the Spirit. In like manner, when the Church was beginning 
her glorious work of evangelizing the world, a sound was 
heard from heaven “ as of a mighty wind borne onwards,** 
and tongues “ as it were of fire ** sat on the heads of each of 
the hundred and twenty disciples. Tliese prodigies, together 
with the miraculous gift of tongues, proved to the assembled 
multitudes that tbe apostles were divinely accredited, and 
were a gage to the recipients of these favours that they bad 
received the fulness of those spiritual gifts necessary for 
those who were chosen to bear witness to Christ before a 
hostile world, — in the case of many, at the price of their 
lives. 

Note. — Critics with anti-christian prejudices and beliefs are 
not wanting who attribute to purely natural phenomena the 
miraculous effects which announced and accompanied the 
coming of the Holy Ghost; for them there were only a 
storm, an earthquake, and electric discharges, like those 
seen issuing from the summit of a rod on the top of the 
mast. But, we reply, such phenomena do not bring multi- 
tudes togetlier, nor do they perplex any but the ignorant. 
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Again, electric discharges occur in the open air, and not in a 
house, nor do men charged with electricity speak languages 
hitherto unknown. Further, we notice that although the 
sound was like that of wind, yet none was felt, and the 
tongues as it wore of fire did not injure those on whom 
they rested, which is not the case when Nature is convulsed. 
Lastly, the efifects shew that these exterior manifestations 
were miraculous ; for what purely natural phenomena would 
induce “ devout men '' to give up the faith of their fathers, 
to which they clung tenaciously, for a religion which would 
expose them to temporal losses, persecution, and even death 
itself ? Evidently, the reality of the divine action was borne 
in irresistibly upon the three thousand who were converted 
at Pentecost. God made His presence felt in the souls of 
those who were docile to His teaching ; and thus the exterior 
miracle attained its end, and the interior miracle far exceeded 
all that men witnessed. 

4. They were all filled with the Holy Ghost. It may be 
asked whether this assertion refers to the apostles only, or 
to the whole company of the disciples, including our Lady 
and the holy women. The constant traditiofi of the Church 
holds that all the disciples were present without exception, 
and that all were endued with power from on high, for the 
whole Church needed the outpouring of the Spirit. His 
blessed Presence was not a gift for a favoured few, although 
undoubtedly the apostles received a greater plenitude than 
the other disciples, together with the power of speaking with 
tongues and of communicating this gift by the laying on of 
hands. (See Acts viii, 18.) 

St Peter, in defending the disciples from the charge of 
drunkenness, evidently pointed to them when he said “ These 
are not drunk ” ; for since he stood up with the Eleven^ had 
the apostles alone received the promise of the Father, surely 
he would have said “We are not drunk.” Also the text 
which he quotes from Joel confirms this inference, as it 
contains a special reference to the Holy Spirit being poured 
out on young and old of both sexes. 

But although the apostles were endowed with certain gifts 
of the Spirit more than the disciples, it does not follow that 
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they had no further need of spiritual enlightenment or of 
increasing in virtue, since we know that St Peter was not 
prepared to receive Gentiles collectively into the Church 
until he had been specially enlightened by a vision that such 
was God^s will. The gifts of the Spirit are not given to 
supersede man’s efforts to acquire sanctity, but to arouse his 
energy and second his efforts, and this applies to every 
Christian soul. Each must ‘‘labour the more that by 
good works ” he may make sure “ his calling and election ” 
(2 Pet, i. 10), as St Peter himself teaches. 

6 . The multitude came together^ and were confounded in 
mind. From the sacred narrative we gather that the miracu- 
lous effusion of the Holy Spirit was witnessed by — 

{a) Tlie ‘‘devout” Jews who habitually resided in Jerusalem. 

{h) The Jews of the Dispensioii who had visited the holy city in order 
to keep the Feast of Pent ecost. 

(e) Jews who were enemies of Christ and of His followers, since they 
accused the disci] )les of drunkenness, as they had charged their Master 
with being “ a drinker of wine ” {8t Luke vii. 34). 


9 . Parthians, and Modes, and Elamites, etc. By the con- 
version of many of the “ devout men,” — i.e, Jews of the Dis- 
persion and proselytes, a prophecy was fulfilled : “ And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set his hand the 
second time to possess the remnant of his people, which shall 
be left from the Assyrians, and from Egypt, and from Phetros, 
and from Ethiopia, and from Elam, and from Sennaar, and 
from Emath, and from the islands of the sea ” {Isa. xi. 11). The 
regions of which St Luke speaks correspond closely to those 
enumerated by Isaias, and, as Wordsworth remarks, “ In the 
reception of the first-fruits of these various 1 lispersions into 
the Christian Sion, the Church, it may be rightly said that 
they have been recovered and brought back again to their 
true home in Christ, the spiritual Jerusalem ” {Avis of the 
Apostles, in h. 1.). It is worthy of note that the nationalities 
enumerated in verses 9-11 include four families of languages : 


The Zend spoken by the 
Tlie Semitic „ „ 

The Latin „ „ 

The Greek „ „ 


Persians and Elamites. 

{ Mesopotamians. 

Jews and Arabs. 

Romans. 

Asiatics and Egyptians, 

2 


BK. 11. 
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Section 2 (ch. ii. 14-21) 

SYNOPSIS OF ST PETWS FIEST SEPMON 

This sermon was addressed to those who, drawn by the 
miracle of a sound as of a rushing wind, had assembled in or 
around the Cenacle. 

I. The Audience. 

(a) Those who mocked and accused the disciples of being drunk. 

(b) The “devout men” who dwelt in Jerusalem. 

II. S 3 rnopsis of Sermon. 

A. St Peter refutes the charge of drunkenness. 

(a) He shows that devout men would not infringe the Law by taking 
food before the ninth hour. 

(h) He explains that the disciples are under the influence of the Spirit, 
as Joel had prophesied. 

(c) He affirms that Joel had also foref-old the day of judgment, and 
that all who desired could attain to salvation. 

B. He proves Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messias — 

1. By His miracles and deeds. 

2. By His Crucifixion and Death, by which the prophecies were 
fulfilled. 

3. By His Resurrection, which St Peter explains as the fulfilment of 
Psalm xvi., since it is evident that — 

(a) David had foretold that the Messias should rise again, 

(b) As David was dead and bnried, and his se]>ulcJire was known 

to the Jews, it was clear that he had not risen from the 
dead. 

(c) The psalm applies to one of the seed of David {Ps. cxxxi. 11), 

and this Son of David is the Messias. 

(d) This prophecy had been fulfilled in the person of Christ, and 

the apostles were the chosen witnesses of the Resurrection. 

(c) God haa exalted Jesus to His right hand, which David liad 
also ])rophesied in Ps. cix. 1, since David did not ascend 
into heaven immediately after his death. 

C. St Peter concludes by exhorting his hearers to repent- 
ance, and by reminding them that the promise of the Holy 
Spirit is also for them and their children, and that the gift 
of the Spirit proves Jesus to have been received up into the 
heavens. 

Hence St Peter's sermon had for object to prove that 
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the Death, Eesurrection, and Ascension of Christ, and 
the subsequent outpouring of the Spirit, were fulfilments 
of prophecy, and in accordance with God’s foreordained 
design. 

Note. — In tide; first discourse of St Peter, the student will note the 
following ])oints : — 

1. St Peter himself is conqdotely transformed. Whereas, hut a few 
days previously, he had trembled and retired when (piestioned by a 
maid, now he boldly confronts the multitude. 

2. He has the gift of understanding the Scriptures and interpreting 
the prophecies ; and although his hearers are un})re]^ared for such 
unexpected ex])lauatious of the prophecies, they are not able to 
refute them. 

3. St Peter sliews consummate tact and prudence in his sermon, for 
he first explains that .le.sus was sent by God in fulfilment of the 
])rophecies, before dealing with what concei’ns His Death and Re- 
surrection. He proclaims Christ as the Messias after shewing that He 
has fulfilled the ])rophecies, and thus he prepares his audience to accept 
the truths of the Gos])el. 

4. He excuses the sin of the Jews in crucifying our Lord by sbewiiig 
that God bad permitted them to accomplish ‘Uhe determinate counsel 
of God.” 

5. His style is simple and typical of the preaching of the a]) 0 stles, 
whose discourses were synopses of the life of Christ. 

(). The extraordinary results of St Peter’s sermon sliew how power- 
fully he was assisted by the Holy Sj)irit. 

15. These are not drunh^ as yon snppose. In Exod. xvi. 8 
we read : ' ‘ In the evening the Lord will give you flesh to 
eat, and in the morning bread to the full.” Hence they 
took only bread in the morning and flesh in the evening, and 
as wine was only taken with flesh, it was not customary to 
drink wine except in the evening. To have broken the fast 
by eating bread before the third hour was considered an 
infraction of tlie traditions of the ancients ; still more would 
the Jews condemn the practice of taking wine early in the 
morning. 

The third hour of the day. The Jews divided the day into 
four principal divisions, called '‘hours.” These “great” 
hours at the vernal equinoxes were as follows : — 

First hour, 6-9 a.m. 

Second „ 9-12 „ 

Third „ 12-3 p.iu. 

Fourth „ 3-6 „ 
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As these ‘‘great ” hours were counted from sunrise to sunset, their length varied with 
the different seasons. 

On the fulfilment of prophecies. A prophecy may be 
fulfilled in four different ways : — 

1. It may refer to one event only. Tims, when the Incarnation took 
place, the words of Isaias were literally fulfilled : “ Behold a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son ” (vii. 14). This prophecy has no other applica- 
tion. 

2. A prophecy may have a twofold object, the one proximate, the 
other remote. Thus the words, Neither shall you break a bone there- 
of ” {Exod. xii. 46) primarily referred to the paschal lamb, hut it had a 
second and a higher application to our Lord, of whom that lamb was a 
type. Of. ‘‘The soldiers therefore came .... but after they were 
come to Jesus .... they did not break his legs. .... For these 
things were done that the scripture might be fulfilled : you shall not 
break a bone of him ” {Hi John xix. 32-36). 

3. A prophecy is said to be fulfilled when, by analogy, some in-ophetic 
utterance is applied to a later event other than to that which it 
primarily referred. Thus God’s reproach to the Jews {Isa, xxix. 13) 
is applied by Christ to the Jews of His day : “ Hypocrites, well hath 
Isaias prophesied of you, saying : This people honoiireth me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me ” {Matt xv. 7, 8). 

4. When a prophecy relates to a series of events, each of which brings 
the prophetic utterance more manifestly into relief. Thus each 
of our Lord’s miracles was the fulfilment of a general prophecy, and 
each detail of the Passion proved our Lord to be “despised and the 
most abject of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity ” 
{Isa. liii. 3). 

We observe also that in the New Testament the Holy Spirit 
gives the meaning of the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which were uttered by His inspiration. The exact words, 
however, are not always quoted, because the sense is more 
important than the actual words, and also because the Jews 
were accustomed, in their services in the synagogue, to 
translate the original Hebrew text into the popular Aramaic, 
and the inspired writers were naturally familiar with these 
renderings in the vernacular. 

17. Your young men shall see visions. By a vision we under- 
stand an intellectual apprehension of some objective reality. 
It is not necessary that a person should enjoy the gift of 
sight in order to have a vision ; a blind man could also have 
one. Visions may come from God and from Satan. They are 
therefore always miraculous from their nature, or at least pre- 
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ternatural It is possible also for men under the influence 
of strong emotion to experience subjective impressions, which 
to them seem objective. Thus the delusions of the insane, 
which are purely subjective, i.e. interior, appear to them 
objective. God’s saints have often had visions, and in some 
cases the devil has been the author of them. When a 
saint who has had extraordinary visions and revelations is 
canonized, the Church does not thereby oblige her children 
to believe, as an article of faith, either the fact that the 
visions occurred, or the teaching contained in the revelations 
made to the saint, but merely asserts that these visions con- 
tain nothing contrary to faith or morals, and may be piously 
believed. Evidently, considering the complex nature of man 
and the interaction of soul and body, it is often a very difficult 
matter to decide whether a certain intellectual apprehension 
was an objective reality or a subjective experience. 

Visions sent by God are rare, and always have some good 
purpose. Diabolical visions are often trivial, uncalled for, 
and ultimately lead to some evil. It is extremely unwise 
to meddle with the occult sciences on this account, since the 
revelations from the spirit world are far more likely to pro- 
ceed from the devil than from God. We have the Church, 
our infallible guide, to lead us ; therefore God rarely speaks 
by visions; still, while we cannot deny their existence, we 
must be extremely cautious not to be over-credulous in this 
respect. A dream differs from a vision, inasmuch as it takes 
place during sleep, and is always subjective. 


ON MTKACLES 

Miracles are divine attestations of the truths revealed by 
God, and consequently of the faith and practice of the 
Catholic Church, and of the sanctity of those, through whose 
instrumentality these supernatural effects are wrought. A 
miracle is essentially a divine act by which God overrules 
the laws of Nature, to which He is not subject, nor has 
He bound Himself to operate invariably through her laws. 

W© find four terms used in the New Testament for the 
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supernatural manifestations of our Lord's power, viz. — 
miracles, wonders, signs, and mighty works. St Luke 
generally speaks of miracles as “great things’* (iv. 23, 
viii. 39, etc.), “wonderful things** (v. 26). 

There are thirty-five miracles recorded in the four gospels. 

For a list of the miracles recorded in the Acts see Intro., 
Bk. I., p. 47. 

There are three classes of miraculous effects distinguished 
by St Thomas Aquinas: — 

1. When the very substance of the thing done is beyond 
the power of nature, e,g, the sun going back on the dial of 
Achaz. 

2. When the recipient of the effect stamps it as miraculous, 
e,g, the dead body of Lazarus ; for though natural powers 
can give life, they cannot reanimate the dead. 

3. When the manner and order in which the effect is pro- 
duced is miraculous, e.g. the cure of Simon's wife’s mother. 
An instantaneous cure differs totally from an ordinary con- 
valescence. The former is preternatural, the latter natural. 

St Jerome holds that the gift of miracles in itself is no 
proof of holiness, since “ evil men who preach the faith and 
call on Christ’s name may perform true miracles, the object 
of these miracles being to confirm the truths which these 
unworthy persons utter and the cause which they repre- 
sent.” As a rule, however, this gift is reserved for those 
whose holiness is remarkable. Miracles are not mere mar- 
vels worked to impress tlie spectators, but “ they are signs 
of God's presence ; they bring us nearer to Him ; they re- 
mind us that we are to be holy as He is holy, to cultivate 
humility, purity, the love of God and man. The doctrine 
which they confirm must appeal to us, apart from its 
miraculous attestation.” It was because the Pharisees re- 
fused to receive the doctrine of Christ that they attributed 
His miracles to Beelzebub. 

The gift of miracles was especially needed in the early ages 
of Christianity ; and though this gift is not so frequently 
bestowed in our times, yet it has never ceased to exist in the 
Church. “ So natural, on the contrary, is the occurrence of 
miracles in the Church, that there are regular tribunals 
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before which alleged miracles are examined, and minute 
rules are laid down for distinguishing true from false 
miracles.^' As, of old, God raised up prophets and endowed 
them with miraculous powers in order to assist the Jews 
in times of tribulation, or to arouse them from their 
spiritual apathy, so, from time to time, God has raised up 
special saints to combat certain heresies or to prove the 
holiness of the Church. Such, for example, were St Ignatius, 
St Dominic, St Theresa, and many others. 

There is, however, a distinction between Scriptural miracles 
and ecclesiastical miracles. The former are to be accepted by 
all Catholics under pain of sinning against faith, whereas 
“ no Catholic is bound to believe in any particular miracle 
not recorded in Scripture.’' On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the gift of miracles has always been bestowed 
on the Clmrch. The power of doing mighty works and signs 
was not conlined to the apostolic age. Besides, we owe due 
deference to the judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities; 
and, to say the least, it is unwise to set up our private judg* 
ment against the decision of a tribunal which takes every 
precaution in order to arrive at an exact conclusion, and 
which is by no means inclined to accept every alleged miracle 
as a true supernatural effect. However, within these limits 
the Catholic is left to the freedom and the responsibilities of 
private judgment” {Catholic Dictionary, art. Miracles). 

19. I will shew wonders in the heaven above, and signs on 
the earth beneath ; blood and fire and vapour of smoke. The 
subjoined quotation from Josephus concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem aptly illustrates this text : — 

“ Thus were the miserable people persuaded by these deceivers (i.R 
pseud o-messias), and such as belied God Himself, wliile they did not 
attend nor give credit to the signs that were so evident, and did so 
plainly foretell their future desolation ; but, like men infatuated, 
without either eyes to see or minds to consider, did not regard the 
denunciations that God made to them. Thus tliere was a star resembling 
a sword which stood over the city, and a comet tliat continued a whole 
year. Thus also, before the Jews’ rebellion, and before those commo- 
tions which preceded the war, when the people were come in great 
crowds to the leiist of unleavened bread, on the eighth day of the month 
Xanthieiis (Nisan), and at the ninth hour of the night, so great a light 
Bhone round the altar and the holy house that it appeared to be bright 
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daytime, which light lasted for half an hour. This light seemed to 
be a good sign to the unskilful, but was so interpreted by the sacred 
scribes as to j)ortend those events that followed immediately upon it. 
At the same festival also a heifer, as she was led by t.lie high-priest to 
be saci‘ificed, brought forth a lamb in the midst of the temple. More- 
over, the eastern gate of the inner temple (court of the temple), which 
was of brass and vastly heavy, and had been with difficulty shut liy 
twenty men, and rested upon a basis armed with iion, and had bolts 
fastened very deep into the firm floor, which was there made of one 
entire stone, Wiis seen to be o])ened of its own accord about the sixth 
hour of the night. Now, those that ke)>t watch in the temple came 
thereupon running to the cajiUiin of the temple and told him of it, 
who then came up thither, and not without great difficulty was able to 
shut the gate again. This also appeared to the vulgar to be a very 
haipy prodigy, as if (lod did thereby open them the gate of happiness. 
But the jnen of h‘arniug understood it, that the security of their holy 
liouse was dissf)l\'ed of its own accord, and that the gate was opened for 
the advantage of their enemies. So these publicly declared that this 
signal foreshewcHl the desolat ion that was coming upon them. Besides 
these, a few days after that feast, on the one-aiid-twentieth day of the 
month Artemisius (Jyar), a cei-tain prodigious and incredilde phe- 
nomenon appeared ; I su])pose the account of it would seem to be 
a fable, were it not relat,ed ])y those who saw it, and were not the 
eyents that followed it of so considei'able a nature as to deserve 
such signals ; for, })efore suii -set-ting, chai iots and troops of soldiers 
in their armour were seen running about the clouds and surrounding 
the cities. Moreover, at that feast which we call Pentecost, as the 
priests were going by nigiit into the inner tem]jle (court of the 
temple), as their custom was, to perform their sacred ministrations, 
they said that, in the first ])lace, they felt a quaking and heard a 
great noise, and after that they heard a sound as of a great multitude 
saying, ‘Let us remove hence.’ But what is still more terrible, there 
was one Jesus, the son of Aiiaiius, a plebeian and a husbandman, 
who, four years before the war begau, when the city was in very 
great peace and prosperity, came to that feast whereon it is our 
custom for every one to make tabernacles to God in the temple, and 
began on a sudden to cry aloud, ‘A voice from the east, a voice 
from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice against Jeru- 
salem and the holy liouse, a vohie against the bridegrooms and the 
brides, and a voice against this whole people.’ This was his cry, as he 
went about by day and by night, in all the lanes of the city. However, 
cei’taiii of the most eminent among the populace had great indignation 
at this dire cry of his, and took up the man and gave him a great 
number of severe stripes ; yet did not he either say anything for himself, 
or anything peculiar to those that chastised him, but still went on with 
the same words which he cried before. Hereupon, our rulers supposing, 
as tbe case proved to be, that this was a sort of divine fury in the man, 
brought him to the Roman proeuxutor, where he was whipped till his 
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bones were laid bare ; yet did he not make any supplication for himself 
nor shed any tears, but turning his voice to the most lamentable tone 
possible, at every stroke of the whip his answer was, ‘Woe, woe to 
Jerusalem P And when All>iiius (for he wa.s then our procurator) 
asked him who he was ? and whence he came ? and why he uttered 
such words ? he made no manm*.r of reply to wdiat he said, but still did 
not leave off his melancholy ditty, till Albiinis took him to be a mad- 
man and dismissed him. Now, during all the time that passed before 
the war began, this man did not go near any of tdie cit izeiis, nor was 
seen by them while he said so ; bill, lie every (lay uttered these lament- 
able words, as if it were his premeditated vow, ‘ Woe, woe to Jerusalem ! ’ 
Nor did he give ill w'ords to any of those that beat him every day, nor 
good words to them that gave him food, but this was his reply to all 
men, and indeed no other than a melancholy presage of what was to 
come. This cry of liis was the loudest at the festivals ; and he continued 
this ditty for seven years and five months, without growing hoarse dr 
being tired there. with, until the very time that he saw his presage in 
earnest fulfilled in our siege, w^hen it ceased ; for, as he was going round 
upon the wall, he cried out with his utmost force, ‘Woe, woe to the 
city again, and to the people, and to the holy house ! ’ And just as he 
added at the last, ‘Woe, woe to myself also !’ there came a stone out 
of one of the engines and smote him, and killed him immediately ; 
and as lie was utbu-ing the very same presages, he gave up the ghost” 
(Josephus, JFarSj vi. 5, 3). 

Verses 19, 20. “The Messianic dispensation, however, 
has two aspects — the one characterized by grace and mercy, 
the other by judgment and punishment. Now verses 17 
and 18 dwell, as we have seen, on the glorious blessings 
which would be poured on those who should acknowledge 
Clirisb ; verses 19 and 20 in plain terms tell of the awful 
punishment which awaits those who should deliberately 
reject Him. Pentecost and ite great miracle — the signal 
outpouring of grace and power on the early Christian Church 
— was a partial fulfilment of verses 17 and 18, the prophecy 
of the blessing ; wliile the fall of the city, the unsurpassed 
misery and horror which attended the siege of Jerusalem, 
and the concluding period of the last Jewish war with Kome, 
and its crushing result, were equally partial fulfilments of 
verses 19 and 20 — the prophecy of the curse. But neither 
Pentecost nor the miraculous powers bestowed on the early 
Church on the one hand, nor the fatal siege and deadly war 
on the other hand, have exhausted the great prophecy of Joel, 
which St Peter took up and repeated. The fulfilment began 
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surely on the Pentecost morning. It was strangely carried 
out during those years of the Church’s early powers. Its 
words, which tell of suffering and of woe, were lit up with 
the lurid light of the burning city and temple. But though 
both the blessing and the curse have received, each of them, 
a marked fulfilment, they were but partial ones ; the full 
accomplishment still tarries, and will assuredly precede that 
awful day of the Lord, the time of which is known to the 
Father only ” (Schafif, Comm, on the Acts, in h. 1.). 


Section 3 (ch. ii. 22-36) 

22. Jesus of Nazareth. In the sermon in the Temple 
{infra, iv. 10), St Peter also speaks of our Lord thus. It 
was necessary to give His birthplace, since the name Jesus " 
was common among the Jews, and we know that our Lord 
was so called especially by His enemies. Cf, “This man 
also was with Jesus of Nazareth” (/3i( Matt. xxvi. 71). It 
was inscribed by Pilate on the title of the cross. Notice 
that St Peter does not shrink from mentioning our Lord's 
connection with the despised province of Galilee. St Paul 
also gives this name to our Lord : “ I indeed did formerly 
think, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth” {infra, xxvi. 9). This title would 
naturally recur to St Paul, since, at his conversion, in answer 
to his question “ Who art thou, Lord ? ” Christ had replied, 
“I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest.'' 


ON THE EESUEEECTION OF CHEIST 

“ Christ often foretold His Eesurrection, and declared that 
He would rise by His own power. ‘ I have power to lay it 
down {i.e, my life), and I have power to take it up again ' 
{St John X. 18). ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up* {St John ii. 19). When the Pharisees would 
see a sign of Him, He answered, * A sign shall not be given, 
but the sign of Jonas the prophet' (St Matt. xii. 39), thus 
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holding out His Kesurrection as a proof, in itself sufficient, 
of His divine mission. And often, when foretelling His 
parssion and death, He added, ‘and the third day, He (the 
Son of man) shall rise again’ {St Matt. xvii. 21, xx. 19; cf. 
xvh 21). Hence the Kesurrection of Christ is at the same 
time a miracle and a prophecy, and affords a double proof of 
the divinity of His mission and of His whole teaching. It is 
a miracle wrought by His own power, and therefore the 
strongest proof of His oft-asserted Divinity. It is the 
greatest of all miracles ever wrought, because, more than 
any other, it transcends the power of created causes. Hence 
it is a fit crowning and sealing of Christ’s other miracles, 
and for this reason St Paul has no hesitation in making all 
Christian truth dependent on the truth of the Kesurrection 
(1 Cot. XV. 14-20). Hence, also, the other apostles always 
bring to the front the truth of the Kesurrection to make 
their doctrines acceptable both to Jews and Gentiles, 
although with cultured Gentiles they might have succeeded 
better, by simply holding out to them the beauty and reason- 
ableness of Christian teaching. The world accepted the 
testimony of the apostles ; the foundation, pi'ogress, continu- 
ance of the Church are a great fact, which, in its turn, bears 
out the truth of the Kesurrection. For the world to believe 
the apostles without any miracles, would be in itself a 
greater miracle than any attributed to them” (Herders 
JCirchenlexicon). 

THE GLORIFIED BODY OF JESUS 

From the apparitions recorded in the gospels, we can learn 
something concerning the qualities of the glorified Body of 
Jesus. We see that though Jesus rose with the same Body, 
yet it was not subject to the laws which govern matter and 
space. The disciples could touch His hands and feet, and 
they recognized Him, which proves that exteriorly lie 
remained the same as before the Resurrection, It was 
necessary that this should be so, for had He revealed 
Himself otherwise, the apostles would have had no proof 
of His Kesurrection; they would have been justified in 
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iinagiiiiiig, as they did {St Luke xxiv. 37), that they were 
gazing on a disembodied spirit under an assumed forn^. 
Again, had He revealed Himself in all His glory, they could 
not have sustained the sight. Hence He appeared as He 
was before His passion, but at the same time the conditions 
of His existence were seen to be totally altered. He no 
longer remained constantly with them, but appeared and 
disappeared. The disciples saw that material objects offered 
no obstacle to His passage. Although He ate with them, it 
was only out of condescension, not from necessity, and the 
food which He took, instead of being changed into the sub- 
stance of tlie body, was immediately volatilized. Evidently 
the risen Body of our Lord is a spiritual body, freed from 
the mastery of matter, and completely subject to the 
dominion of the soul: nevertheless it is the real human 
Body that was crucified on Calvary. 

So will it be with the bodies of the just after the 
Kcsurrection, as St Paul explains: “The dead shall rise 
again incorruptible; we shall be changed ’'(1 Cor. xv. 52). 
As Jesus, the Head of the Church, rose with the qualities of 
subtlety, agility, brightness, and impassibility, so will the 
elect, the members of TIis mystical body, rise at the last 
day. 


THE TOMB OF DAVID 

Josephus has two' references to the tomb of David ; — 

{a) “Hyreanus opened the sepulchre of David (b.g. 134), who 
excelled all other kings in riches, and took out of it three thousaiRl 
talents. He was also the first of the Jews who, relying on the wealth, 
maintained foreign troops” (Josephus, Ant.^ xiii. 8, 4). 

(6) “As for Herod, he had spent vast sums about the cities, both 
without and within his own kingdoms ; and as he had before heard 
Uiat Hyreanus, who had been king before him, had opened David’s 
sepulchre, and taken out of it three thousand talents of silver, and that 
there was a much greater number left behind, and indeed enough to 
suffice for all his wants, he had a great while an intention to make the 
attempt; and at this time he opened that sepulchre by night, and 
went into it, and endeavoured that it should not be at all known in 
the dty, and took only his most faithful friends with him. As for 
money, he found none, as Hyreanus had done, but that furniture of 
gold and those precious goods that were laid up there, all of which he 
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took away. However, he had a great desire to make a more diligent 
search, and to go farther in, even as far as the very bodies of David and 
Solomon ; where two of his guards were slain by a flame that burst 
out ujjon those that went in, as the report was. So he was terribly 
affrighted, and went out, and built a propitiatory monument of that 
fright he had been in ; and this of white stone, at the mouth of the 
sepulchre, and at a great expense also” (Josephus, Ant.^ xvi. 7. 1). 

It seems strange that treasures should have remained 
intact for so many years during which Jerusalem had been 
besieged and pillaged, but it is probable that, as the 
sepulchre was venerated as a sacred shrine, these vast 
treasures were deposited there for safety and remained 
unclaimed owing to the frequent wars and changes of 
government. We know that the temples of Ephesus and 
Delphi were used as banks to store wealth. The tomb fell 
into ruins in the second century, about the time of Hadrian. 
There are no references to the actual tomb of David in the 
earliest Christian writers, but it is known that a cenotaph 
was erected near Bethlehem to David and his descendants. 
Thus a pilgrim in A.D. 333 speaks of the tombs of Jesse, 
David, and Solomon, etc., as being situated not far from 
Bethlehem. St Jerome asserts also that it was shewn at 
Bethlehem ; and St Paula, writing to Marcella, anticipates the 
pleasure they will have in visiting together the sacred sites, 
and she mentions the tomb of David as being situated close 
to the sheep pens at Bethlehem. Here the reference is 
evidently to the cenotaph, and not to the actual tomb which 
was in Jerusalem. Stanley thus speaks of the tomb of 
David : On the brow of the hill now called Mount Zion, a 
conspicuous minaret is pointed out from a distance to the 
traveller approaching Jerusalem from the south, as marking 
the Mosque of the Tomb of David. Within the precincts of 
that mosque is a vaulted gothic chamber, which contains 
within its four walls a greater confluence of traditions than 
any other place of like dimensions in Palestine. It is 
startling to hear that this is the scene of the Last Supper, 
of the meeting after the Resurrection, of the miracle of 
Pentecost, of the residence and death of the Virgin, of tho 
burial of Stephen. If one might hazard a conjecture 
respecting the cause of such a concentration of traditions, 
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some of them dating as far back as the fourth century, it 
would be this: We know from Cyril and Epiphanius that a 
building existed on this spot, claiming to be the only edifice 
which had survived the overthrow of the city by Titus. 
This building, of unknown origin, would naturally serve as 
an appropriate receptacle for all recollections which could 
not otherwise be attached to any fixed locality ” {^inai and 
Palestine^ p. 456). 

The curious tradition which Stanley mentions dates from 
the time of the first Crusade, and it is found in the writings 
of Kaimond d’Agiles {In Gesta DcA inr Francos, p. 174). It 
is extremely unlikely, to say the least, that the first 
Christian converts should have so far conquered their 
prejudices, and so openly attacked tliose of their compatriots, 
as to build over a tomb, when sepulchres were regarded as 
places of defilement. 

Since St Peter speaks of David's tomb " as being with 
them rather than of his “body," it has been inferred that 
David was one of those saints who rose from the grave on 
Good Friday, and that he was taken up into heaven, body 
and soul, on Ascension Day, together with the holy souls 
from Limbo who accompanied our Lord on His triumphal 
entry into heaven. This, however, is merely a pious belief, 
based entirely on motives of fitness. 


Section 4 (ch. ii. 37-47) 

41 , There were added in that day about three thousand 
souls. Compare this with ch. iv. 4: Many believed, “and the 
number of the men was about five thousand." This wonderful 
harvest of souls gathered into the granary of the Church was 
due to various causes: — 

(a) The si ms and wonders wrought in favour of the disciples at 
Pentecost, and the miraedes wrought by the apostles themselves. 

(b) These Jews had often heard Christ preach, they had witnessed 
His miracles, and thus, when once their unbelief was conquered, they 
were prepared to accept the truths of the Gospel, having been themselves 
eye-witnesses. 

(c) Jesus had been exalted by the Father, and already the Lord was 
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sending forth tlie “sceptre of power out of Sion” {Ps. cix, 2), and 
Clirist was ruling in the midst of His enemies. 

(d) The special outpouring of the Holy Ghost had revealed to them 
the meaning of the pro])hc(ues, and disposed them to accept the truth 
taught- by God’s messengers. 

Note. — Verses 42-47 shew that something more than the mere assent 
of the intellect was required of converts to Chrisl-ianity ; they were 
expected to live up to the teaching of the Church. Hence the Church 
rej(‘ct-s the doctrine held by some non-catholics, that justification by 
faith is sufficient for salvation, and she teaches that faith must be accom- 
panied with good w(n*lvs, “/or evm as the body uilhout the spirit is dead, 
80 also faith without works is dead^^ (St James ii. 26). 


THE COMMUNITY OF GOODS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH OF JERUSALEM 

In the description of the mode of life adopted by the first 
disciples, we find it distinctly stated that “All they that 
believed were together, and had all things common. Their 
possessions and goods they sold, and divided them to all, 
according as every one had need'* (Acts ii. 44-45). Such a 
community of goods was evidently a mark of the fervour of 
the early Cliristians, who knew that Christ and His disciples 
had thus lived ; and, moreover, they were filled with that 
charity which broke down the distinctions of class and 
made them mindful of the needs of their poorer brethren. 
Community of goods was not enforced. This is clear from 
evidence afforded by the Acts, since Ananias and Saphira 
were not reproved for having retained part of the money 
obtained from the field, but for their deception in pretending 
to give up all. Thus St Peter said, “ Whilst it remained, did 
it not remain to thee ? and after it was sold, was it not in 
thy power ? (infra, v. 4). This incident must have happened 
very shortly after the descent of the Holy Spirit. Some 
years later, when St Peter was delivered by an angel from 
prison, “ he came to the house of Mary, the mother of John." 
This Mary was one of the first disciples, yet she still pos- 
sessed a house of her own. Evidently only those who 
desired to adopt a common life did so ; others were content 
to retain their property. Another reason which brought 
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about this community of goods may have been due to the 
greater number of the Christian converts being of the lower 
classes of society. As Christians, they would be excluded 
from participating in the Jewish charities, consequently it was 
necessary to provide for them. It is also probable that many 
of the Jews of the Dispersion, who had embraced Christianity, 
settled in J erusalein for a time, in order to strengthen their 
faith by studying under the apostles. This would entail 
pecuniary sacrifices and privations, which were mitigated 
by the charity of the faithful. Such a community of goods 
was not a startling innovation in the city of Jerusalem, as 
it would be in our days in one of our modern cities. For 
the Jews were a hospitable people; Jerusalem was the 
centre of their worship, and they esteemed it a duty to 
entertain the pilgrims. Those who came to celebrate the 
great feasts were housed and fed gratis. Eooms were lent 
to celebrate the Pasch, and no remuneration was asked, 
though the pilgrims generally presented their host with the 
fleece of the lamb, and this he was allowed to accept. 
The practice of having all things in common did not last 
long, and we have no proofs that it was practised elsewhere 
than in Jerusalem, If continued until a.d. 70, it must 
have been given up after the fall of the holy city, when the 
Christians Hed to Pella. 

In the epistles, we find no trace of this sul version of 
the classes of society. On the contrary, St Paul assumes 
that these different classes exist ; he enjoins that the rich 
should assist the poor, and exhorts the disciples to remain 
contentedly in the position in wliich God has placed 
them, e.g . — 

“On the first day of the week lot every one of you put apart with 
himself, la 3 ing up what it sliall well please him ; that when I 
come, the collections be not then to be made.” (1 Cor. xvl, 2.) 

“Every one as he hath determined in his heart, not with sadness, 

or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver,” (2 Cor. ix. *7. ) 

“Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded, nor to trust 
in the uncertainty of riches, but in the living God (who giveth 
us abundantly all things to enjoy). To do good, to be rich in 
good works, to give easily, to communicate to others." (1 Tim. vi. 17-18.) 

^‘Servants, be obedient to them that are your lords according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling in the simplicity of your 
heart, as to Christ. Not serving to the eye, as it were pleasing 
men, but, as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart.” 


(Ephes. vl. 6-6.) 
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St James, the first bishop of Jerusalem, had led this life 
of community of goods, both during the earthly life of our 
Lord and after Pentecost, yet, in his epistle, he does not 
condemn the use of riches, but their abuse (see St James 
ii. 1-9, iv. 13-17, v. 1-5) ; he by no means supposes that the 
Christians had their goods in common. The community of 
goods was therefore a temporary measure, which could not 
be maintained under the ordinary conditions of society. The 
nearest approach to this mode of life is found in the religious 
orders of the Church, in which all possessions are in common, 
and all live under one rule. 


CHEISTIAN WOESHIP IN THE EAELY CHUECH 

The origin and development of the Christian ritual and 
Liturgy is a most interesting subject, of wliich we can give 
but a brief outline in this article. The Christian communi- 
ties were branches detached from the Jewish communities, 
and the organization and worship of the former were evidently 
modelled on those of the latter. As Duchesne says, ** the 
Christian Liturgy took its rise from the Jewish Liturgy, and 
was, in fact, merely its continuation ; but this assertion 
only holds good of the synagogue worship, not of the ritual 
observed in the Temple, which was more of a national 
character. Apart from the services in the Temple, the Jews 
met for instruction and prayer in the local synagogues, 
which existed all over Palestine, and wherever the J ews of 
the Dispersion had colonized. When the Christian Church 
was founded on the Day of Pentecost, there was no sudden 
breaking away from Jewish teaching, traditions, and forms 
of worship. The disciples were taught from the Old 
Testament, for no other sacred books existed till some time 
after the dispersion of the apostles. Christian teachers 
shewed Christ to have fulfilled the prophecies ; and to 
the creed of the devout Jew, the disciples added faith 
in Christ as the Messias, baptism in His name, and 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the privacy of 

BK. II. 3 
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their homes. The first Christian converts from paganism 
were expected to conform to the Mosaic ritual ; they were 
converts to Judaism, as a stepping-stone to their conversion 
to Christianity. 

Consequently, after the Descent of the Holy Ghost, we 
still find the apostles and disciples assiduously “ continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple.” They attended the 
prescribed hours of prayer, and practised their particular 
Christian devotions in their own assemblies. Their greatest 
act of worship was the “ breaking of bread,” i.e. the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. 

As regards the ritual observed, it is evident that this was 
a question of gradual development. Our Liturgy gradually 
assumed its present form (which, in the main, has been 
preserved for over a thousand years), just as the building up 
of the constitution of any nation is the work of long 
years. But the same elements are to be seen in all the 
ancient Liturgies. Time has but crystallized them into their 
present shape. 

In the second chapter of the Acts we have a beautiful 
picture of the infant Church of Jerusalem : “ And they 
were persevering in the doctrine of the apostles, and in the 
communication of the breaking of bread, and in prayers. 
And continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread from house to house, they took their meat 
with gladness and simplicity of heart, praising God, and 
having favour with all the people. And the Lord increased 
daily together such as should be saved” (42 and 46-47). 
Now it is worthy of note that in the original Greek we read 
“ the prayers,” and this evidently points to certain set forms 
of prayer, which closely resembled those of the synagogue, 
judging from the ancient manuscripts which give the earliest 
examples of the Christian Liturgy. 

The chief assemblies of the Jews in the synagogues were 
held on the Sabbath-day, and, in the infancy of the Christian 
Church, the disciples faithfully kept the Jewish Sabbath, 
and, in addition, the first day of the week was kept holy in 
memory of the Eesurrection of Christ and of the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost. On this day, the Holy Eucharist was 
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celebrated, and the worship assumed a more distinctively 
Christian character. As time went on, the rites proper to 
the synagogue were discarded, and the first day of the week 
was observed as a day of rest and prayer, and was thus 
substituted for the Jewish Sabbath. The first Christian 
Church was the Cenacle in Jerusalem, where Jesus had 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist; as the disciples increased 
in numbers, the tops of the Eastern houses served as 
oratories, and also the large halls under the roof. We 
are told that Mass was said, at a later date, even in Nero’s 
own palace. 

In those early days of the Church, the faithful assembled 
at night to celebrate the sacred mysteries. As our Lord 
partook of tlie Paschal Supper before celebrating, so the 
disciples partook of the '‘Agape'* or love-feast, of which St 
Paul speaks in his first epistle to the Corinthians (ch. xi. 
20-34), where he rebukes these Christians for certain abuses 
which had gradually crept in. St Jude also refers to the 
" spots in their banquets, feasting together without fear, feed- 
ing themselves,’* etc. (verse 12). In St Augustine’s days this 
practice was only observed once a year, viz. on Ploly Thursday. 
We find no otlier trace of this custom later than the middle 
of the second century. The synagogue services included 
lections, psalms, liomilics, and prayers (see article on Jewish 
Synagogues, p. 77). Moreover, in the primitive Church we 
find an element which was peculiar to the earliest ages. 
The disciples of those times, under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, “spake with tongues,** which “interpreters’* 
rendered in the vernacular. Sometimes, like Agabus, they 
prophesied (see Acts xxi. 10). These were extraordinary 
gifts granted for a time as a “sign to unbelievers.” One 
special rite, the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, was the 
essential feature of the Christian worship, and this had no 
counterpart in the ritual of the synagogue. 

This great act of Christian worship was modelled on the 
narration of the institution of the Holy Eucharist given in 
the Synoptic Gospels, and that of St Paul in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians. From these, the essential features of the 
Mass are taken, the act of thanksgiving or the Eucharistic 
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prayer, the breaking of the bread and the distribution of 
the consecrated elements to the faithful. 

Our knowledge of the earliest Liturgies of the Church 
is derived from the writings of Justin Martyr, the Epistle 
of St Clement of Eome, an ancient work entitled The 
Doctrine {or Teaching) of the Apostles (second century), 
The Twenty -third Catechism, of St Cyril of Jerusalem {circa 
347), The Apostolic Constitution, The Homilies of St John 
Chrysostom,, etc. 

A few quotations from some of these early MSS. will shew 
the student how, from the second century, we have evidence 
that the essential parts of the Liturgy of those days are 
preserved in our present rite for the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

(а) “When you meet on the Lord’s day, break bread and celebrate 
the Eucharist after having confessed your sins, that your sacrifice may 
be a pure one.” Compare these words with our present practice of 
recitii^ the Gonfiteor before the liitroit or beginning of the Mass. 

(б) Passages of the “Law and the Prophets” were now read, and 
before the end of the first century these readings were also taken from 
the gospels and epistles. From Acts xx. we see that it was customary 
to preach a sermon. Justin Martyr writes: — “On the day called 
Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country gather together to one 
place and the memoirs of the ApostJes or the writings of the Prophets 
are read, as long as time ])ermits. Then, when the reader has ceased, 
the President verbally instructs and exhorts to the imitation of those 
good things. Then we all rise tog(^ther and pray.” Elsewhere he 
describes this prayer as “for ourselves, for the newly baptized, and 
for all others in every place, that we may be countea worthy .... 
and may be found good citizens” {First Apology). At the j)resent 
day we have two mementos, one for the living and one for the dead, 
while on Good Friday the long intercessory prayer includes petitions 
for “ourselves, and for the newly baptized,” and we also “rise together 
and pray.” 

(c) “When the prayer is ended, bread and wine with water are 
brought, and the president in like manner offers praj^ers and thanks- 
givings, according to his ability, and the people assent, saying, Amen 
\ihidJ). 

We also find a reference to “ a cup of wine mingled with water,” and 
to this blessing of bread and wine our olfertory corresponds. Pope St 
Alexander, martyred in 119 A. n., enjoined that water should be added 
to the wine. The Christian Liturgy may be said to have begun with 
the offertory, previous to which the catechumens were dismissed, after 
having received the bishop’s blessing. 
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(d) All being in readiness for the consecration, the bishop signed his 
forehead with the sign of the Cross, and the following dialogue took 
place : — 

‘‘ The grace of God Alnniighty, the love of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. 

“ And with thy Spirit. 

Lift up your hearts. 

“ They are with the Lord. 

“ Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 

“ It is meet and right. 

“It is truly right to glorify Thee, first of all, God truly exist- 
ing 

The bishop then rendered thanks for God’s benefits, and at the 
close of this prayer all the congregation sang the “Sanctus.” In 
this we recognize our “preface” to the Mass in its varying forms, 
for in those days the celebrant added prayem, as devotion prompted 
him. 

(e) The prayer of consecration followed ; and St C-yprian enjoined 
that the very words and gestures of our Lord when He celebrated the 
Last Sup])er were to be carefully imitated, and this practice is still 
observed by every priest who celebrates Mass. 

(/) The “Pater Noster” followed what we now caU the “Canon of 
the Mass ” ; and after a few prayers, which resemble the “ Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the celebrant distributed the consecrated elements in the 
following order : — priests, deacons, sub-deacons, lectors, j^salmists, 
ascetifc, aeaconesses, virgins, widows, young children, and the laity in 
general. The Host was placed in the riglit hand of the recipient, a 
custom which, in our day, the Church of England st ill observes. The 
celebrant gave communion under the form of bread, saying to each 
recipient, “ The Body of Christ.” The deacon administered the chalice, 
“The Blood of Christ, chalice of life.” Each communicant 
replied “Amen.” While the communion was going on, the psalmists 
chanted. Psalm 33 was frequently sung during this solemn moment, 
because it contains certain passages which are particularly applicable to 
the Holy Eucharist, e.g. “ O Diste, and see that the Lord is sweet ; 
blessed is the man that hopeth in him. The rich have wanted, and 
have suffered hunger, but they that seek the Lord shall not be deprived 
of any good” (9-1 i). 

.(?) -fiter the Communion the celebrant offered up special thanks- 
givings, blessed the people, and dismissed them with the words “ Depart 
in peace.” 

From the various exercises of devotion enumerated above, it 
follows that the Mass was often celebrated after the midnight 
which followed the Jewish Sabbath, and hence it was offered 
very early on the first day of the week. The commandment 
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of the Church respecting fasting before the reception of the 
Blessed Sacrament was evidently of later growth. 

For the first five centuries there was no special ecclesi- 
astical dress. Pope Celestine (fifth century), in a letter to the 
bishops of Provence, forbade them to adopt any distinctive 
dress, and the clergy were attired like any ordinary civilian. 
Here again we sec the influence of the synagogue, where no 
special vestments were worn. The deacons* vestments, as 
now worn, date from the twelfth century, and were first 
adopted by the Syrians. The chasuble developed from the 
Eoman “ planeta,** an upper sleeveless garment worn by the 
Eoman senators. From the ninth century we hear of priests 
and deacons wearing the “ orarium,’* which developed into 
the ‘‘ stole/' The “ pallium ** was worn over the chasuble, 
and at first was exclusively used by the Popes ; gradually it 
came into general use for bishops. Certain kinds of shoes 
and head-dress marked the various ecclesiastical ranks, but 
in the matter of vestments the Eoman Church was 
considerably later in adopting a distinctive dress than the 
Greek Church, and throughout the first twelve centuries 
the dress of the clergy varied considerably in different 
countries. Uniformity on such matters is of slow growth. 
The student will find ample information on the subject of 
the growth and development of the Liturgy of the Early 
Church in an admirable work by Mgr. Duchesne, entitled 
Christian Worshi^i, its Origin and Evolution (published by 
S.P.C.K.), from which this article is partly drawn. 


CilAPTEK III 
Section 1 (ch. hi. 1-11) 

HEALING OF THE CKTPPLE AT THE BEAUTIFUL 
GATE OF THE TEMPLE 


N.B. — There is no note of time given as to when this 
miracle was worked. It may have been some months after 
Pentecost. In the third gospel and in the latter part of the 
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Acts, St Luke lays a special stress on the sequence of events; 
whereas, in the events connected with the Church in 
Jerusalem, the chronology is very vague. 

1 . Feter and John, These two apostles are frequently 
ment ioned as working in concert, e,g , — • 

(tt) They were partners as fishermen on the Lake of Galilee {St Luke 
V. 10). 

(b) Botli liad been disciples of St John the Baptist and had received 
his baptism (St John i. 41). 

(c) Christ sent “Peter and John” to prepare the Paschal Supper 
{St Luke xxii. 8). 

g it is probable that both were present when Jesus was taken 
e Caiphas, and that St John heard St Peter deny our Lord {St John 
xviii. 16). 

(p) Peter and John went together to the sepulchre on Easter morning 
{St John XX. 6), 

(/) They were together when Je.sua, after His Resurrection, appeared 
to them on the shores of the Sea of Tiberias ; and on this occasion 
St Peter cpiestioned our Lord concerning St John: “ Lord, and what 
shall this man do ” {St John xxi. 21). 

{g) St Pet er and St John healed the cripple at the gate of the Temple 
{Acts iii. 1-11). 

{h) They went together to confirm the Samaritan converts {Acts 
viii. 14). 

{i) From St Paul’s epistle to the Galatians (ii. 9), we learn that 
Cephas {i.e. St Peter) arid John were in Jerusalem when St Paul visited 
Jerusalem about fourteen year.s after his conversion, and it is reasonable 
to infer that St John was also present at the first council of the Church 
{circa 50-51 ?), as we know St Peter to have l)een {Acts xv. 7). 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE* 

Site. — The Jewish Temple was built on Mount Moriah, on 
the threshiiig-tioor of Oman the Jebiisite, where David saw 
“the angel of the Lord, standing between heaven and earth, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, turned against Jerusalem 
(1 Fara. xxi. IG). Three temples were successively built on 
that site. 

(1) Solomon’s Temple. — This was built 1012 b.c., and stood 
for about 425 years. It was destroyed by fire 587 b.c,, when 
Nabuchodonosor took Jerusalem. The sacred treasures of 

* See the plan of the Temple in the Catholic Scripture Maimal Atlas, 
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the Temple were all taken to Babylon by the Chaldeans, and 
were never recovered by the Jews, 

(2) The Second Temple was built on the same site by 
Zorobabel, B.c. 536. It was less magnificent than that of 
Solomon, on account of the poverty of the Jews when they 
returned from the Babylonian captivity. 

(3) The Third Temple was that of Herod the Great. In 
his reign and at his expense, the second Temple was rebuilt, 
enlarged and considerably beautified. The sanctuary was 
built by the priests in eighteen months : the other principal 
parts were completed in about nine years, but the orna- 
mentation and additional cloisters took many more years 
to finish. 

Herod began to rebuild the Temple in the eighteenth year 
of his reign, b.c. 17, and it was only finished about six years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. As it was considered 
necessary to enlarge the Temple area, a wall was built up 
from the valley on the southern side, the space between it 
and the slope of tlie mountain being filled up with stones 
bound together with lead. This gave a level terrace on the 
summit of the mountain which measured four furlongs in 
circuit (it is not certain whether this space was square or 
oblong). The Temple and its buildings comprised four 
terraces, separated by flights of steps. 

We may divide the buildings into the Outer Temple and 
the Inner Temple. 

I. The Outer Temple was a large terrace, surrounded 
by a strong wall, in w^hich gateways were pierced ; every 
gateway had a chamber over it, and at each corner of the 
terrace a tower was erected. At the north-west angle, 
and jutting somewhat into this terrace, stood the Fortress 
of Antonia. 

The Royal Cloisters ran along the south side. They con- 
sisted of three rows of beautiful marble columns, all mono- 
liths, surmounted by Corinthian capitals, and roofed with 
cedar wood, richly carved. 

Solomon’s Poreh (or Cloisters), which lay on the east, had 
only two rows of columns. There were two gates on the 
south leading into the Koyal Porch — one on the east, the 
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Shushan Gate, one at the north (Tedi), which was not used — 
and four on the west. Beyond these covered cloisters was 
an open space. All this lower terrace was called The Court 
of the Gentiles. 

II. The Inner Temple (or Sanctuary) did not occupy 
a central position in the Court of the Gentiles. It lay 
north-west, and was wholly enclosed by the Soreg, a stone 
wall or balustrade about five feet high. There were nine 
openings in the Soreg — four north, four south, and one 
east. Fourteen steps separated the Chel from the Court 
of the Gentiles. 

The Chel was a space five yards wide, extending all round 
the Sanctuary, between the Soreg (which marked off the 
Sanctuary from the Court of the Gentiles) and the inner 
wall of the Sanctuary, which was known also as the Inner 
Temple.” Opposite each opening in the Soreg a column was 
placed, which bore an inscription in Greek and Latin forbid- 
ding any Gentile to pass the balustrade under pain of death. 
The inner wall of the Sanctuary was also pierced by nine 
openings — four north, four south, and one east. The latter 
was the celebrated Corinthian Gate. Twelve steps led up 
from the “ Chel,” through the Beautiful Gate, into the 
Women’s Court. This was a square terrace, with a hall at 
each angle. It was not exclusively reserved for women, but 
they were allowed to worship there, and were forbidden to 
go beyond it into the Court of Israel. The thirteen 
chests which formed the treasury were also placed in the 
Women’s Court. 

The Court of Israel lay beyond the Women’s Court, 
separated from it by a semicircular flight of steps and the 
Nicanor Gate. Any Israelite, for whom a sacrifice was 
being offered, stood during the time of the offering in the 
Court of Israel (or the “ Men’s Court,” as it was sometimes 
called). 

The Levites’ Court was next to the Men’s Court, separated 
from it by a low wall. 

The Priests’ Court lay beyond the Levites’ Court. It 
extended all round the House of the Lord. In front of the 
porch stood the Altar of Holocausts. North of it were the 
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rings to which the victims were attached before they were 
killed, and the marble tables on which they were cut up. 
The Brazen Laver also stood in this court. Another flight 
of steps led up to the Porch of the Sanctuary, which was 
much wider than the Holy Place. Behind this porch, and 
separated from it by massive doors and thick curtains, stood 
the Holy Place, beyond which was The Holy of Holies. Three 
tiers of chambers were built north, south, and west of the 
Sanctuary. 

The Holy Place was forty cubits high, forty cubits deep, 
and twenty cubits wide. The Holy of Holies measured 
twenty cubits in length, breadth, and height. In the Holy 
Place were tlie Twelve Tables upon which the Loaves of 
Proposition were placed, the Seven Golden Candlesticks, 
and the Altar of Incense. The Holy Place was separated 
from the Holy of Holies by a wall, in which there was an 
opening, masked by a curtain on both sides. In the time of 
Solomon the Holy of Holies contained the Ark of the 
Covenant ; this having been lost, in Herod's Temple its place 
was marked by a stone. 


JEWISH WOBSHIP 

The Temple at Jerusalem was essentially a house of prayer, 
and all sacrifices were accompanied with prayer. The 
devout Jews prayed thrice daily, and also before meals. 
Whether in Palestine or in foreign lands, they always 
turned in the direction of the Temple to recite their prayers. 
The Law commanded that on the Day of Atonement a 
confession of the sins of the people in general should be 
made by the high-priest, and special prayers of thanks- 
giving were proscribed when the first-fruits were presented 
to the Lord. The recitation of the “ Sliema '' formed part 
of a Jew’s daily devotions, Generally they prayed standing 
and with outstretched hands. To strike the breast (as 
we do at the “Confiteor”) was a sign of repentance and 
grief. The Israelites also prostrated themselves in prayer, 
for example on the Day of Atonement, whenever the high- 
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priest pronounced the name of Jehovah. From the Acts 
of the Apostles it would seem that the early Christians 
generally knelt in prayer (see Acts vii. 69, ix. 40, etc.). 
Prayers offered in the Temple, or even in the synagogues, 
were esteemed more efficacious than those offered elsewhere. 
The Psalms were the favourite prayers of the Jews. The 
Temple was also pre-eminently a house of sacrifice, for no 
victims could he killed or offered elsewhere. There were two 
kinds of sacrifices, animal and vegetahle. Tlie chief act of the 
Jewish religion (as of the Christian) was the offering of a 
sacrifice or victim to God in testimony of His supreme 
dominion. The chief sacrifices ollered were — 

1. Animal Sacrifices. 

(a) The Holocaiist, or whole hurnt-offering. This was the 
greatest sacrifice. The victim was wholly consumed by fire, 
and this rite was symbolical of the total oblation which the 
offerer made of himself to Jehovah. 

{h) The Sin Offering. This was offered for the sins of the 
people in general, or for some particular individual. 

(c) The l^respass Offering, which was prescribed when a 
breach of the covenant had been committed, e.g. in the case 
of neglect of payment of tithes, or of inpistice done to man. 

N.B. — Tli(‘ victiiiis for a Sin or a Trespass Ofl\niiig were tluia 
divided: The blood was spriiilvled on the Altar of Holocausts in the 
case of a Sin Offering, and on the Altar of Incense in the case of a 
Trespass Offering. The fat was l)urned on the altar. Certain ])ortions 
of the victim weie eonsuined hy the j)riest, the remainder was burnt 
“without the camp.” 

{d) The Peace Offering, These were made by devout Jews 
who were not conscious of any special grievous offence 
against God, or of any accidental breach of the Law. The 
Eucharist or Thanksgiving Sacrifice and the Votive Sacri- 
fices fell under this heading. 

Animals oifered. These must be “clean” and without 
blemish. 

For the Holocausts : bullocks, rams, hc-goats, turtledoves, and 
Xhgeons were offered. 

rhr the Sin Offering : a bullock, he-goat, she-goat, or pigeons. 
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For the Trespass Ofhiring : generally a ram, but a lamb for lepers 
and Nazaritc®, 

For the Peace Offering : oxen, sheep, or goats. 

Certain ceremonies were prescribed concerning the Sacri- 
fices. The chief were — 

(a) The animal was presented at the door of the Sanctuary. 

?6) The offerer laid his hand upon it. 

(c) The animal was killed on the north side of the Altar of Holocausts 
(by a priest or Levite). 

(d) The blood was sprinkled on one of the two altars. 

(e) Part or the whole of the vict im was burnt. 

(f) The Peace Oilering was followed by a meal, of which the offerers 
partook. 

In the Catholic Church, the Sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist 
combines the various ends for which these sacrifices were 
offered under the Old Law, since the ends for which the 
Mass is offered are — 

(1) To give supreme honour and glory to God (Holocaust). 

(2^ To thank Him for all His benefits (Thank Offering). 

(3) To obtain pardon of our sins (Sin and Trespass Offerings). 

(4) To obtain all other graces and blessings through Jesus Christ 
(Peace Offering). 

2. Vegetable substances were offered to God. The 
principal were corn, meal, wine, oil, incense, and loaves. 
Salt was employed with every sacrifice. Such sacrifices 
were called meat offerings.” 

Sacrifices were offered in the Temple — 

(1) Daily. A lamb a yeiir old with meat and drink offerings was 
offered at sunrise and at three o’clock in the afternoon. Incense was 
burnt in the Holy Place at the same time. Besides these sacrifices for 
all the people, there were nunieroiis sacrifices offered daily for private 
individuals and at their expense. 

(2) Weekly. On the Sabbath-day two lambs and incense were offered 
both morning and evening, and the loaves of proposition were changed. 

.(3) Monthly. The feasts of the New Moon were kept with great 
solemnity, and special sacrifices were offered. 

(4) Yearly. Numerous sacrifices were offered at the chief yearly 
feasts, viz. — 

(а) The Pasch, In memory of their deliverance out of Egypt. 

(б) Unleavened Bread. In memory of the unleavened bread the 

Hebrews ate in the desert when delivered. 

(c) Pentecost In thanksgiving for the harvest. At this feast the 
first-fruits of wlieat were offered to G<x]. 
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(d) Tahernacles. In memory of the Jews having dwelt in tents in 
the desert. 

(<s) Purim. In memory of the deliverance of the Jews through the 
mediation of Queen Esther. 

(/) The Dedication, To commemorate the re-dedication of the 
TemjJe, after it had been profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

The Mosaic Law prescribed only one national fast, the 
Day of Atonement, but the Eabbis added many others, and 
we have numerous proofs that prayer and fasting in a spirit 
of humility are agreeable to God. 


THE “BEAUTIFUL GATE OF THE TEMPLE" 

It is extremely difficult to localise this gate, since Josephus, 
in his accounts of the Temple gates, absolutely contradicts 
himself, as the reader will see by comparing the following 
passages ; 

(a) “There were other steps .... that led to the gates, which 
gates on the north and south sides were eighty four on each .... and 
two on the east’^ v., v. 3). 

(b) “Now in the western quarters of the enclosure of tlie temple 
there were four gates .... the inner enclosure had on its southern 
and northern qiiartcirs three gates equally distant from one aTiother 
. . . . but on the east quarter there was one large gate through 
which such as were pure came in, together with their wives, but 
the temple further within that gate was not allowed to women ” 
{Autiq.^ XV. 11). 

The learned Dr Edersheim, who is deeply versed in Jewish 
history and traditions, writes as follows : — “ There were nine 
gates opening from ‘ the Terrace ’ into the Sanctuary — the 
principal one from the east, and four north and south, of 
which one (north and south) also led into the Court of the 
Women, and the other three (north and south) into that of 
the priests. 

“ These eight side gates, as we may call them, were all two- 
leaved, wide and high, with superstructures and chambers 
supported by two pillars, and covered with gold and silver 
plating. But far more magnificent than any of them was 
the ninth or Eastern gate, which formed the principal 
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entrance into the Temple. The ascent to it was from the 
terrace by twelve easy steps. The gate itself was made of 
dazzling Corinthian brass, most richly ornamented, and so 
massive were its double doors that it needed the united 
strength of twenty men to open and close them” {The 
Temple, p. 47). This Eastern gate of Corinthian brass was 
also known as the Nicanor Gate, since, according to a rabbini- 
cal tradition, the head and hand of Nicanor, “one of the 
principal lords '' of Demetrius, were attached to this gate as 
a trophy. Of. “And they took the spoils of them for a 
booty, and they cut of Nicanor s head and bis right hand, 
which he had proudly stretched out, and they brought it, 
and hung it up over against Jerusalem” (1 Mack. vii. 47). 

The Shushan Gate, which was on the same side as the 
Nicanor Gate, was ornamented with lilies in high relief, and 
on it was a representation, either painted or carved, of the 
city of Susa, the capital of the Persian empire. The word 
“ Susa” means a “lily,” and the city was so called from the 
beauty and abundance of its lilies. 

In favour of the inner gate of Nicanor being the one at 
which the cripple lay, the following arguments are put 
forth : — 

{a) The lame man could there have more easily joined in the public 
prayers. 

(6) Since even lepers were allowed to stand on the outer .side of this 
gate, a cripple would have been allowed to lie there. 

In favour of the Shushan Gate being the one in question, 
it may be rioted that — 

(a) This gate was easier of access for those who bore the cripple 
daily. 

{b) It was a more favourable position for asking alms, as the market 
for cattle and other requisites for the Temple services was situated 
quite close to the Shushan Gate, which Wcus consequently much 
frequented. 

1 . At the ninth hour of prayer. The Jews had stated 
hours for prayer, and we find many allusions to the practice 
of praying thrice daily, and to the hour of incense, e.g. — 

{a) “ Daniel .... knelt down three times a day, and adored, and 
gave thanks before his God, as he had been accustomed to do before” 
^Tan. vi. 10). 
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(b) “ And all tlie multitude of the people was praying without, at the 
hour of incense ” {St Lithe i. 10). 

(c) “Evening and morning, and at noon I will speak and declare, and 
he shall hear niy voice” {Ps. liv. 18). 

yd) “In the Doctrine of the Apodles (second century) we road, “Thrice 
daily pray ye in like manner” {rpU Trjs J 7 jU€pay ourco Trpoaevx^^^^)* 

(c) Tile Holy Ghost descended at the third hour. 

(/) St Peter went on to the housetop to pray at noon. 

(g) St Peter and St John went up to the Temple for the ninth hour 
of ])rayer. 

5. But he looked earnestly upon them, hoping that he should 
receive something of them. Unquestionably, the cripple who 
lay at the Heautiful Gate at first merely asked for and ex- 
pected a material gift, but it is probable that when, in 
obedience to the apostles' command, he gazed steadfastly upon 
them, God infused divine faith into his soul, and thus he 
could co-operate in his own cure. From the Scriptures we 
know that the faith of the one who asked a mii’acle of 
healing was sometimes accepted instead of the faith of the 
recipient (e.g. the healing of the demoniac boy, the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter, the healing of the centurion’s servant 
and of the daughter of the Canaanite), yet in these cases 
those for whom the miracles were pei'forrncd were incapable 
of exercising faith, whereas the cripple, whom the apostles 
healed, was not thus incapable of profiting by this divine 
gift and of co-operating in his own cure. In the case of the 
cripple whom St Paul cured at Lystra, it is recorded that 
''he had faith to he healed'' {infra, xiv. 8). 


Section 2 (ch. iii. 12-26) 

SYNOPSIS OF ST PETEK’S SERMON IN 
SOLOMON’S PORCH 

I. The miracle of healing the lame man wn,s wrought 
by the power of the God of Israel, who tiuis willed 
to glorify Jesus, whom the Jews had delivered up and. 
slain. 
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II. St Peter extenuates their guilt by pointing out that — 

(a) They had done ifc in ignorance. 

(h) They had unconsciously been instrumental in fulfilling the pro- 
phecies when they crucified the Author of life, Jesus the Messias. 

III. lie bases his exhortation to repentance on two 
motives : — 

(а) That they might receive p«n*don and blessing, and thus hasten the 
time of the restitution of all things. 

(б) That they might, as children of the prophets and of the covenant, 
inherit the promises made first to them. 

20. That lohen. The original expression (ottw? av) occurs 
in five other passages of the New Testament: — 

(a) That they may be seen by men. (St Matt. vi. 5.) 

(b) That out of many hearts thoughts may be revealed. (St Luke ii. 35.) 

(c) That your sins may be blotted out. (Acts iii. 19.1 

(d) That the residue of men may seek after the Lord. (Acts xv. 17.) 

(e) That thou mnye.st be justified in thy words. (Rom. iii. 4.) 

In all these passages the Vulgate renders it by ‘Mit,’' '‘in 
order that,” Therefore the rendering of the K.V., “so 
that there may come times,” etc., is preferable to our “ ut 
cum venerint” (that when there shall come), and agrees 
better with the context, since on the repentance of the Jews 
depended — 

(a) the blotting out of their sins, 

(b) the coming of the times of refreshment, 

(c) the hastening of the second Advent of Christ. 

Note. — The word here rendered “ times would be better 
translated “ seasons,” as Wordsworth points out. The (Kaipog 
avayjrv^eooq) season of refreshment is the season wlien Christ 
will reappear. C[f\ Look up, for your redemption draweth 
nigh. But the {xpovoi (nroKaTa(nd<Te.m) “ times of the restitu- 
tion,” ill which Christ will be visible to the faithful, will 
never end (Acts of the Apostles). “ Times ” are permanent, 
“ seasons ” pass, and the Greek brings out this distinction. 
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Chapter IV 
Section 1 (ch. iv. 1-12) 

THE JEWISH PEIESTHOOD 

Origin. — When the Israeli ties adored the golden calf in 
the desert, the tribe of Levi distinguished themselves by 
their zeal in repressing this idolatrous worship. As a 
reward, they were chosen by God to minister to Him in the 
Tabernacle, and later on in the Temple. The family of Aaron 
and his descendants were to be priests of the chosen people 
of God ; the other descendants of Levi were to wait upon the 
priests at the altar, and to assist them in various other ways. 
The following table gives the genealogy of the Jewish 
priesthood : — 

Levi. 


Caath. Qerson. Merari. 

I 

Am ram. 


Mary. 

Aaron. 

1 

1 

Moses. 

Nadab, 

1 1 

Abiu. Eleazar. 

1 

Ithamar. 

1 


j 

(16 courses 

1 

(8 courses 


of priests.) 

of priests.) 


David divided the descendants of Eleazar into sixteen 
priestly courses, and those of Ithamar into eight. Thus 
there were twenty-four courses of priests. The Levites were 
also divided int5 twenty-four courses. Only four of the 
priestly courses returned from the Babylonian captivity ; 
these were subdivided, so as again to form twenty-four. 
Each course officiated for a week at a time. The priests of 
the fresh course entered on their office on the Sabbath-day, 
BK. II. 4 
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when their first duty was to renew the loaves of proposition. 
All the weekly course was required each Sabbath-day, and 
on great festivals, such as the Feast of Tabernacles, the 
twenty-four courses ministered in the Temple. Any priest, 
though not a member of the actual weekly course, could 
officiate on the Sabbath-day. 

Qualifications. — In order to exercise the ministry, it was 
not sufficient for a Jew to be a descendant of the family 
of Aaron. First his genealogy must be deai'ly since 

without that he could have no part in the tithes and other 
dues set apart for the priests. He must also possess certain 
qualifications, and had to submit to a most minute examina- 
tion in order to satisfy the Sanhedrin as to his fitness. The 
Scribes had drawn up a catalogue of a hundred and forty 
physical defects which would disqualify a candidate from 
being accepted. There were also twenty-two temporary 
impediments, such as having married a slave or captive, etc. 
The Law did not state the age at which a priest might begin 
to officiate. Josephus tells us that Aristobulus, the last of 
the Machabean high-priests, ministered at the age of seven- 
teen. 

Consecration. — When the candidates for the priesthood, 
after a preliminary training, had been accepted by the 
Sanhedrin, they were duly consecrated. 

This consecration consisted in the following ceremonies : — 

(а) The candidates bathed. 

(б) Tliey put on the priestly garments, i.e, the linen drawers, the 
linen robe, the girdle, and tlie turban. 

(c) The candidates were anointed (as long as the firsl, Temple stood, 
afterwards they were simply “invested”). 

(d) Three sacrifices were ollered : a sin ofl'cring, a holocaust, and a 
peace offering. 

Maintenance. — The priests had no share of the land when 
it was divided among the twelve tribes, but thirteen cities 
were set apart for them in the territories of Juda, Benjamin, 
and Simeon. The priests also had a right to certain portions 
of the sacrifices — the first-fruits, the skins of the victims, 
and the redemption-money offered for the first-born of man 
and beast. Some votive offerings were appropriated to their 
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use, and each had his share of the Levitical tithes given by 
the people. Even those who were not admitted to serve the 
Altar had a right to live by the Altar, and were allowed to 
perform certain manual work, such as sorting the wood for 
burning the sacrifices and making wicks for the lamps. 

Duties. — These consisted in — 

(a) Offering the morning and evening sacrifices. 

(h) Offering the incense. 

(c) Trimming the lanijKS in the seven -branched camllesticks. 

(d) Renewing the loaves of proj)Osition. 

(e) Blessing the peo])]e. 

(/) Teaching the Law to the people. 

N,B . — All these offices except (/) were assigned by lot. 

The Priests* Assistants. — These were Levites who were 
specially named to wait upon the priests at the Altar. 
Others were appointed to assist them indirectly, as musicians, 
doorkeepers, and guards. They also kept the Temple and its 
dependencies clean. After the Babylonian captivity the 
Levites were greatly reduced in numbers, for while over 
4000 priests returned, less than 400 Levites came back. 

The Levites were not “ consecrated to the service of the 
Temple, but “ cleansed.” The ceremony was as follows : — 

(a) They were sprinkled with the waters of ‘‘purification.” 

(h) The whoh‘ body was shaved. 

(c) Their garments were washed. 

(d) The ])eople laid their liands U])on tljem. 

(e) They were solemnly offered to (tod as a substitnUt for the first-born 
of the Israelites (who, according to the letter of the Law, sliould have 
been consecrated to God). 

(/) Two saci'ifices were offered, a burnt-offering and a sin offering. 
The Levites had for their maintenance — 

(a) Forty-eight cities, with their suburba 
(h) A certain ])art of the tithes. 

(c) A right to the alms of the people. 

A certain number of men called the ‘‘ Nethinim ” or “ given 
ones ” were appointed to help the Levites in the menial 
works of the Temple service. The latter, like the priests 
and Levites, were freed from taxation and military service, 
but were not admitted to all the privileges of the Israelites, 
as they were mostly of Gentile extractiom 
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The High-Priest. — Originally the office of high-priest was 
hereditary and lasted for life, but under the later Asmonean 
rule and onwards, the office was frequently given to some 
favourite of the Herodians or Eomans. The later high- 
priests were mostly wealthy Sadducees, whose chief ambition 
it was to gain the favour of their conquerors, in view of their 
own interests. In the time of our Lord, the office seems to 
have changed hands annually ; hence we hear of the ** chief 
priests,’’ by whom we must understand the ex-high -priests, 
and perhaps the heads of the twenty-four courses are also 
included under this term. 

After the captivity, the high-priest was no longer 
“anointed,’* but “invested” with his dignity by being 
formally clothed in the special robes of his office. In 
addition to the garments worn by the ordinary priest, the 
high-priest wore four articles of apparel called the “golden 
vestments,” — 

(a) Tlie violet {i.e, blue) tunic of the Ephoii, of which the border was 
ornamented with pomegranates and golden bells alternately. There 
were seventy-two of each. 

(h) The Ephod, an outer covering for the hack and chest, having an 
onyx stone on each shoulder-strap. These stones were inscribed with 
the names of the twelve tribes, six on each. 

(c) The “rational of judgment” or “breastplate,” set with twelve 
precious stones, on each of which was inscribed the name of one of the 
twelve tribes. Thus the high-priest bore the names of the twelve tribes 
on his shoulders and on his breast. 

(d) The mitre, with its golden plate, or “ Ziz,” fastened in front, on 
which was engraved “ Holy to the Lord.” 

Duties of the High-Priest. — His great duty was to stand as 
Mediator between God and the people. Hence it was his 
place to offer sacrifices for them, especially on the Sabbaths, 
at the new moons, and on the great feasts of the year. He 
was also bound to have two meat-offerings made for him 
daily, one at the morning and one at the evening sacrifice. 
His greatest duty, however, was to offer the holocaust and 
the sin offering on the Hay of Atonement, for which he had 
to prepare by a week of seclusion and prayer. This was 
the day when he entered the Holy of Holies and sprinkled 
the blood of the bullock seven times before the Mercy Seat 
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and on the Altar of Incense. The scapegoat, over which he 
had confessed the sins of the people, was driven into the 
desert. When the Ark of the Covenant was lost, a stone 
marked its place, and this was sprinkled with the blood 
instead. The high-priest's 'political fimctions consisted in 
governing the people according to the Law of Moses, and in 
presiding over the Council of the Ancients and in administer- 
ing justice. Under the Herodians, the powers of the high- 
priest and of the Sanhedrin were very much circumscribed. 

The chief references to the high-priest in the Acts are as 
follows ; — 

1. St T’eter and St Joliii were arraigned before the high-priest 
(ch. iv. 0-7). 

2. St Stephen was condemned by the high-]>riest and the Sanhedrin 
(ch. vii. 1). 

3. St Paul made his defence ])efure the higli-priest Ananias (ch. 
xxiii. 1). 

4. The high-priest Ananias and some of the amdents accused St Paul 
before Felix (ch. xxiv. 1). 

The subjoined table gives the names of the high -priests 
from 37 b.c. to 70 a.d. 


HIGILPEIESTS from b.c. 37 to A.D. 70. 


•Date. 


By whom appointed. 

B.C. 



37 

Anaiiel, 

Herod the Great. 

35 

Aristohulus, .... 


34 

Anaiiel, ..... 



Jesus, son of Phabi, . 


24 

Simon, son of Boetlios, 


5 

Matthias, son of Theophilos, 


4 

Joazar, son of Boetlios, 


4 

Kleitzar, son of Boethos, . 

' Archelaus, 


Jesus, son of Sie, 


A.D. 

Joazar (hie second term of office), i 


6 

Annas, 

Quiriniiis (Legate of Syria). 

cl5 

Islimael (son of Phabi), 

Valerius Gratus (Procurator). 

cl6 

Eleazar, son of Annas, 

J) 77 
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High-Priksts — continved. 


Date. 


By whom appointed. 


A.D. 

17 

18 

36 

37 
41 
? 

? 

44 

47 

59 

61 

62 

63 

63 

65 

67 


Simon, sou of Camithos, . 
Caiplias (son-in-law of Annas), . 
Jonathan, ( . 1 

TheoiAil, Annas, I 
Simon CanlJjeras, son of Booth os, 
Matthias, son of Annas, 
Elionaios, son of Cautheras, 
Joseph, s(jn of Camithos, . 
Ananias, son of Nedehaios, 
Tshmael, son of Phabi, 

Josepli Oabi, sou of Simon, 
Ananos, . . . . . 

Jesus, son of Damnaios, 

Jesus, son of Gamaliel, 

Matthias, sou of Theoi)hilos, 
Idiiiiees, son of Samuel, 


Valerius Gratus (Procurator). 
Vitellius (Legate of Syria). 
Agrippa I. 

Herod of Chalcis. 

Herod Agrip])a 11. 

Named by the Zealots during 
the war. 


THE SADDUCEES 

The name “Saddiicee” is said to be derived from Zadok. 
There were two celebrated men who bore this name — 

(1) Zadok, a higli-priest who lived in the time of Solomon. 

(2) Zadok, a disciple of Aiitigonus Socheus (a “Nasi*' of 
the Sanhedrin, circa B.c. 250). 

From their priestly descent and pure Jewish blood, the 
Saddiicees could claim to be the descendants of Zadok the 
high-priest, while they certainly followed the teaching of 
Zadok, the professed disciple of Socheus. This Zadok taught 
that the fear of punishment or hope of reward was not to be 
inculcated as an incentive to virtue. In a word, future 
rewards and punishments held no place in his teaching; 
hence he practically denied the immortality of the soul. 
The Sadducees were all Jewish aristocrats of the priestly 
caste. Josephus thus sums up their creed : — 
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“ They believe that souls die with the bodies ; nor do they regard the 
observation of anything besides what the law enjoins them ; for they 
think it an instance of virtue to dispute with those teachers of philosophy 
whom they frequent ; but this doctrine is received but by a few, yet by 
those still of the greatest dignity ; they are able to do almost nothing 
of themselves ; for when they become magistrates, as they are unwill- 
ingly and by force sometimes obliged to be, they addict thenisel ves to the 
notions of the Pliarisees, because the multitude wa)uld not otherwise 
bear them” {Antiq.^ xviii. 1. 4). 

“ The Sadducees are those that coin]»ose the second order, and take 
away fate entirely, and suppose that Cod is not concerned in our doing, 
or not, what is evil : and they say, that to act what is good, or what is 
evil, is at men’s own choice, and the one or the other l)elongs so to 
everyone, that they may act as they please. They also take away the 
belief of the immortal duration of the soul, and the punishments and 
rewards in Hades” {Wars^ ii. 8. 14), 


Further, in the Acts we read, “ the Saddiicees say that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit, but the Pharisees 
confess both ” (xxiii. 8). 

In these three citations we have their doctrine laid down. 
They were bitterly opposed to the Pharisees, because the 
latter were of less noble birth, and also because the Pharisees 
had introduced many traditions, all of which the Sadducees 
rejected, as far as they dared. While the Pharisees added to 
the Law, the Sadducees subtracted from it, by accepting the 
Pentateuch, and practically ignoring the importance of the 
other canonical books. Their tendency was to minimize 
both doctrines and religious observances, but they held 
jealously all that they considered to have been delivered 
to the Israelites by Moses. They denied the existence of 
God's providence, and taught that good or evil is solely in 
the power of man. 

The Sadducees were supreme in the Temple; they held 
aloof from the people, by whom they were hated for their 
worldliness and irreligion, and also because they flattered 
the foreign rulers, and were willing to adopt Hellenistic 
and Koman customs and literature. To the Sadducee, 
his worldly position was everything; he mocked at the 
Pharisee’s dream of a Messianic deliverer, and looked to Kome 
for his personal aggrandizement and that of his nation. As 
a rule, the Sadducees were men to whom religion was little 
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or nothing, and wealth and power everything. The Sadducees 
did not come into collision with the apostles as often as the 
Pharisees. Only two instances are recorded in the Acts, 
namely, when St Peter and St John were arraigned before 
the Sanhedrin, many of whom were Sadducees (ch. iv. 1), and 
when there was a dissension between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees concerning the doctrines taught by St Paul (ch. 
xxiii. 7). As the chief priests were mostly of this sect, we 
may infer that it was a Sadducean high-priest who condemned 
our Lord as “guilty of death.'" 


THE SANHEDRIN 

The word Sanhedrin is derived from the Greek Synhedrion 
{ie. a sitting together). This body formed the highest 
council of the nation, and had both legislative and admini- 
strative powers. As regards its executive powers, these 
varied considerably, according as the Jews were independent 
or tributary to some foreign nation. 

Origin. — The Sanhedrin is said to have developed from the 
council of the seventy elders or ancients whom Moses, by the 
advice of Jethro, appointed to assist him in governing the 
people. We frequently find the “ancients" mentioned both 
in the Old and New Testament. In the latter, the chief 
priests and scribes are joined with them. 

President. — There are diversities of opinion as to who was 
the president by right. Some commentators assert that it 
was generally an eminent scribe, others think it was usually 
the high-priest. Possibly it frequently happened that the 
high -priest was a very learned man, but under the Romans 
this office unfortunately often went to the highest bidder, 
and changed hands very frequently. Thus from the time of 
Herod the Great down to the destruction of Jerusalem, 37 
B.C, to 70 A,l)., we find no less than twenty-seven high-priests 
(see the article on “The Jewish Priesthood," page 53, for 
the list of high-priests). However, we may safely conclude 
that the high-priest or an eminent scribe was the President 
or Nasi of the Sanhedrin. Under him was the Ab-Beth-Diu 
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(or father of the house of judgment); the third in power 
was the Chacham (sage or interpreter). There were seventy- 
one members, consisting of — 

(a) The chief priests and the “heads of courses^’ (cf. St Luke i. 5). 

(b) The .scribes or lawyers. 

(r) The elders or heads of families, who represented the people. 

(d) The president and the vice-president. 

Authority and Functions of the Sanhedrin. — Originally it 
formed the supreme court of appeal, and could inflict capital 
punishment. This power, however, in the time of our Lord, 
had considerably diminished. Thus we read — 

“Pilate therefore said to them: Take him you, and judge him 
according to your law. The Jews therefore said to him: It is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death {St John xviii. 31). 

And the Talmud confirms this statement : “ Forty years 
before the Temple was destroyed, judgment in capital causes 
was taken away from Israel.'' Lightfoot asserts that the 
Jews lost this power through their own negligence, and that 
murders and crimes were committed with impunity, because 
the offenders were powerful and the Sanhedrin was too weak 
to repress them ; perhaps also the members were bribed to 
connive at crime. With their usual hypocrisy, they were 
“merciful to the crows, but severe to the pigeons” (see 
Lightfoot). All religious questions naturally fell under 
their jurisdiction. The Jerusalem Sanhedrin had habitually 
the most extensive jurisdiction, both spiritual and civil. This 
assembly had spiritual power over all Jews, even those who 
lived out of Palestine; but when Gabinius established 
Sanhedrins at Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris, the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin diminished considerably in power and 
importance. “So the Jews were freed from monarchic 
government, and were governed by aristocracy ” (Josephus), 
ix. they were no longer governed by one central power 
resembling a monarchy in its unity, but each important town 
had its own rulers. 

Place of Meeting. — According to Josephus, the “hall of 
purchase,” or the Gazith, stood inside the Temple court, while 
the Mishna places it near the Xystus (a place of assembly), 
on its Temple side. The members of the Sanhedrin sat in a 
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semicircle, and in front were seated three rows of disciples, 
each of whom had his place assigned to him; the disciples 
advanced gradually in rank from the third to the front row. 

Trials. — The accused were obliged to appear in garments of 
mourning and to assume a humble attitude. In capital trials 
the accused had everything in his favour, for those who spoke 
in his favour were heard first, and no witness who had spoken 
for him was allowed to appear as a witness against him; 
even the disciples present at the trial were allowed to plead 
for him. If the sentence of the Sanhedrin was favourable, 
it could be pronounced on the same day as the trial ; if un- 
favourable, it could only be given the following day. The 
sentence was decided by vote, the youngest voting first. For 
an acquittal, a majority of one sufficed, whereas for a condem- 
nation, a majority of two was exacted (r/. Schurer, History of 
tJic Israelites), 

These were the rules laid down by the Pharisees, but the 
Sadducees did not observe them. On the contrary, the 
latter were extremely feared by the people on account of 
their severity, by which they won for themselves their un- 
enviable name of “the Condemning Judges/’ 


THE SCIHBES, DOCTOES, AND LAWYEES 

The scribes were a class of men which originated with 
“ the Great Synagogue.” This was a body of men appointed 
by Esdras to guard, study, and interpret the Law of Moses, 
lliey were charged “ to hedge ” it round with the “ traditions 
of the elders.” Hence they were chiefly occupied in three 
branches of study: — 

(1) The Midrash^ — i.e. the compilation of the Law, involving the study 
of textual criti(usiii, 

(2) 2'he Halakhah: interpretations of the Law, and precepts based 
on it. 

(3) The Haggadah: the compilation of the oral teaching of the 
Elders or Rabbis. 

As the Law of Moses was also the civil code of the Jews, 
it was the duty of the scribes to assist the Sanhedrin in its 
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judicial duties, to seek for “ precedents '' to justify its decisions, 
and to solve difficult legal problems. It has been conjectured 
that the “lawyers*’ or “doctors of the law” were scribes 
who devoted themselves to jurisprudence. 

The scribes ranked higher than the Pharisees, since the 
former held an office, while the latter were merely a 
religious sect. Most of the scribes held the tenets of the 
Pharisees. They, like all other Jewdsh boys, became “ sons of 
the Law *’ at the age of thirteen, and were formally ordained 
scribes at the age of thirty, provided their literary attain- 
ments justified their ordination. This ceremony consisted 
of the laying on of hands, and the delivery of a tablet and 
key to the candidate. 

As the scribes were charged to guard, transcribe, study, 
and interpret the Law, they were greatly reverenced by the 
people, and it was believed that their rank in the next 
world would equal their prestige in this. 

Their teaching was not authoritative. They always invoked 
the name of some celebrated teacher, and prefaced their 
discourses with such formulas as, “ the rabbis have a tradi- 
tion,** “ the wise men say.** As the scribes taught in 
the synagogues, both in Palestine and wherever a colony of 
Jews was established, they had a gimt influence over the 
people. The names of the five “Zugoth** or “couples** of 
noted scribes were held in great veneration. Hillel and 
Shammai (two great rivals) formed the last couple : they 
taught in the time of Herod the Great. 

We constantly find the “scribes and Pharisees*’ mentioned 
together in the gospels. 

Note on Annas and Caiphas. — Wordsworth has a good 
remark on the names of the two principal judges before 
whom St Peter and St John w’ere arraigned: “In the 
earlier chapters of the Acts of the Apostles we see Peter 
and John on one side, and Caiphas and Annas on the other ; 
the former the representatives of the Christian Church, the 
latter of the Jewish Hierarchy. There is a remarkable 
contrast between these two parties. May not Caiphas and 
Cephas perhaps be from the same Hebrew root ? At first 
Cephas had quailed before Caiphas, but now that the Holy 
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Ghost is given, Caiphas cannot resist Cephas (verse 14); 
the one falls, the other rises. The reason is, because 
Caiphas rejects the Corner Stone, and is bruised to pieces 
by it (St Ltike xx. 18). But Cephas is a lively stone, and 
is built upon it (St Matt. xvi. 18 ; 1 Peter ii. 4). In like 
manner, Annas and Jo-hannes are from the same root 
(gratiosus), but John is strong in the Grace of God, and 
conquers thereby (Acts of the Apostles, pp. 19-20). 

11. The stone which was rejected hy you the hiiilders, which 
is become the head of the corner. The metaphor of “ the house 
of God or “ the temple of the Lord ** was familiar to the 
Jews, as signifying the peop^ ^f Israel. Cf “Therefore let 
all the house of Israel kno' certainly, that God hath 

made both Lord, and Chr ^Acts ii. 36). But a building 
presupposes a foundati^ ..d builders. The “ builders were 
the Jewish rulers, r they rejected the “corner stone'’ 
which God had chosr , as we read in Isaias : “ Therefore thus 
saith the Lord God : Behold I will lay a stone in the founda- 
tions of Sion, a tried stone, a corner stone, a precious stone, 
founded in the foundation" (xxviii. 16). 

The Jews had cast Jesus out of the holy city and put Him 
to death, but God raised Him from the dead The hostile 
rulers could not prevent God's designs from being accom- 
plished, and to this end their very hostility served. Jesus 
was the “ Corner Stone," the strongest part of the building, 
for, as Eackham remarks on this passage, “The corner is 
the critical part of a building — (1) structurally, because here 
the side walls meet; and (2) in warfare, because it is the 
vantage point of defence, and here the battlements often 
rise into a tower. Strength, then, should be the mark of the 
corner, and this is typified most of all in the head of the 
corner, or the stone or tower which crowns the battlements. 
We can understand, then, the metaphorical use of ‘ corner ’ 
for * prince ' in the Old Testament. And now Jesus is made 
head of the corner. (1) As the foundation stone, His 
Messiahship had been lying hid in God’s foreknowledge, and 
now it had been made manifest to the world ; it was raised 
from the lowest layer to the top. (2) As corner stone. He 
binds the two walls of Jews and Gentiles into the one 
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building of the Christian Church. (1) As corner tower or 
battlement He is a defence, and this building is the house of 
salvation” (Acts of the Apostles, pp. 58-59). 

Section 3 (ch. iv. 23-31) 

Note on Pontius Pilate. 

Verse 27. Pontius Pilate, the fifth procurator of Judea, 
was probably descended from the “ gens ” of the Pontii, who 
came to the front during the great Samnite rebellion. He 
was appointed to the province of Judea in 26 A.D., having 
previously married Claudia Procula. She is said to have 
been a “ proselyte of the gate,” and afterwards a follower of 
Christ. Pilate was no favourite with the people, for he had 
offended their susceptibilities and treated them harshly on 
various occasions. During the six years that he held office 
before he condemned Jesus to death, he had greatly offended 
the Jews by commanding the Koman standards to be carried 
into the holy city. The Jews rose in rebellion, and Pilate 
was forced to yield (Antiq., xvii. 3. 1, 2). 

On another occasion he desecrated Jerusalem by hanging 
up in his palace gilded shields on which were inscribed the 
names of heathen gods, and these remained there until 
Tiberius himself ordered them to be removed. His next act 
of tyranny was to employ money from the Temple treasury 
to defray the expenses of an aqueduct (Wars, ii. 9. 4). 
Lastly, we read in St Luke xiii. 1 that Pilate had slain a 
number of Galileans who were in the act of offering sacrifice, 
and it was perhaps this cruel deed which had estranged 
Pilate and Herod (cf St Luke xxiii. 12). From these facts, 
as related by Josephus, we gather that Pilate was tactless, 
crafty, avaricious, and tyrannical. From the line of conduct 
he adopted during our Lord’s trial, we see that he was 
extremely weak in character, and that though he shewed 
some sense of justice, it was subordinate to his own interests. 
The position, to keep which Pilate sacrificed the blood of the 
Just One, was lost six years later, when he was disgraced and 
banished to Vienne by Gains Caligula, 36 a.d. 
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Chapter V 
Section 1 (ch. v. 1-11) 

SIN OF ANANIAS AND SAPHIRA 

5. Ananifis .... fell dovm and gave up the ghost. It is 
remarkable bow, on several occasions, the first offenders 
against a given law have been signally punished, as a 
sanction of the law itself, and as a warning to others, 
c,g,— 

1. Adam and Eve were immediately cast ont of Paradise after their 
sin, and c(.)ndemned to labour, sorrow, and death. 

2. Oza having infringed the commandment not to touch the ark, we 
are told that “the indignation of the Lord was enkindled against, Oza, 
and he struck him for his rasliness, and he died there before the ark of 
God ” (2 Kings vi. 7). 

3. The man who violated the Sahhath rest hy gathering stiidvs was 
stoned to doat/h by God^s command (Numh. xv. 36). 

4. The first who disputed the right of Aaron and liis sons to minister 
before the Lord were consumed by fire, for when Core, Dathaii, and 
Abiron stood with their wives and cliildren apart from the rest of 
Israel, “the earth broke asumhn- tinder th(*ir ieet, and o])ening her 
mouth, devoured them, with their tents and all their substance” 
(Nmnb. xvi. 31-32). 

On the fate of Ananias and Saphira, St John Chrysostom 
writes: “How many, since Ananias and Saphira, have dared 
the same with tliem ? IIow is it then, say you, that they 
have not met with the same fate ? Not because it was 
allowed in them, but because they are reserved for a greater 
punishment. For those who often sin and are not punished, 
have greater reason to fear and dread than it they were 
punished. For the vengeance is increased for them by their 
present impunity and the long-suffering of God. Then let 
us not look to this, that we are not punished ; but let us 
consider whether we have not sinned. If when sinning we 
are not punished, we have the more reason to tremble’' 
{Horn,, xii.). 

Let us consider, as Wordsworth remarks, that “Almighty 
God speaks audibly in His judgments upon sin once for all. 
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He intervenes visibly in mercy, in order to prevent other 
transgressions, and so to save men’s souls from sin and death. 
And having once spoken, He holds His peace. He leaves 
these awful judgments — more awful because single — to be 
tests of men’s faith, attention, and obedience; and for the 
most part He reserves subsequent transgressions for the 
Universal Judgment of the Great Day, of which these 
primary judgments have been a rehearsal, an earnest, and 
a warning.” As regards those modern critics who, like 
Porphyry of old, dare to call in question the judgments of 
God, and to tax His ministers with cruelty and vindictive- 
ness, the Catholic has but one answer: The Creator’s 
judgments are just and inscrutable, He renders to each 
man according to his works: “To slay the just with the 
wicked, and for the just to be in like case as the wicked, 
this is not beseeming thee; thou who judgcst all the earth, 
wilt not make this judgment ? ” {Gen, xviii. 25). 


The Burial of the Dead among the Jews. 

The Jews were most particular about burying their dead 
promptly, probably because all who touched a corpse con- 
tracted legal impurity; also as regards criminals, the law of 
Moses strictly enjoined their prompt burial. “ His body 
shall not remain upon the tree, but shall be buried the same 
day, for he is accursed of God that hangeth on a tree, and 
thou shalt not defile thy land” {Deni. xxi. 28). And the 
Pabbis tauglit that “ whosoever sulbers a dead body to lie all 
night unburied, violates a negative precept.” As a general 
rule, the Council would not allow those who had sutlered 
capital punishment to be buried- in tlieir family tombs. 
“ They provided two burying-places, one for those who were 
slain by the sword and strangled, the other for those who 
were stoned (who also were hanged) and burnt.” If, how- 
ever, the criminal came of a high family, they allowed him 
to be interred honourably rather than disgrace his relatives 
“by the meanness of the common burial.” If a man had 
been buried in the common burial-ground for criminals, 
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his relatives could, after a given time, claim his bones. 
It was not customary to make open lamentations over 
those who had been executed, for the Jews judged that 
it was ** better for him to be neither lamented nor 
buried (ie, with due honour), for this vilifying of him, they 
fancied, amounted to some atonement for him'’ (Lightfoot, 
Hor. Heh.). 


Jewish Sepulchres. 

These were situated in the suburbs, at a distance of not 
less than 50 cubits (about 28 yds.) from the city. There 
were various kinds of tombs : — 

(a) Natural caves. (b) Rock-hewn tombs. 

(c) Walled vaults. (d) Tombs scooped out in rows in rocky walls. 
(e) Graves dug in the earth, with a thin wall built round to prevent 
the earth from falling in. 

The places of sepulture were greatly respected. No one 
might walk over a grave or touch a stone that covered the 
entrance. This stone was always kept whitened, in order to 
warn the passers-by that it covered a tomb. All families 
who had the means possessed a private vault or sepulchre. 
In the Catholic Scripttcre Manual Atlas will be found a 
plan of an ordinary Jewish sepulchre. It consisted of the 
court” and the “cave.” The court was large enough to 
contain the body and the bearers. It measured about 9 feet 
square. The centre of the cave was about 6 feet high, 6 
deep, and 4 wide. Such a cave would contain space for eight 
graves, each 2x2x6 feet. The body was placed in the 
tomb feet foremost. No coffins were used in the East. The 
corpse was simply embalmed and swathed. In some old 
sepulchres “ mortuary chests ” have been found, whence we 
conclude that it was customary to collect the bones some 
years after death, and to place them, carefully enveloped, 
in these chests. Thus the same sepulchre would serve for 
more bodies than it contained tombs. Inscriptions have 
been found engraved on the lids of the mortuary chests, on 
the interior walls of the cave, and on the stone that closed 
the entrance. Some sepulchres were surmounted by monu- 
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ments. It is probable, however, that in the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimatliea the burial-places were raised banks of 
rock, since we read that, on the morning of the Resurrection, 
Mary Magdalene “ saw two angels in white sitting, one at the 
head and one at tlie feet, where the body of Jesus had been 
laid '' (St John xx. 12). 

Section 2 (ch. v. 12-16) 

ON THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE TERM “CHURCH*' 

As the disciples increased in numbers, and constituted a 
definitely organized society, such expressions as “ those who 
believed,** those “ who called on this Name,*' “ the disciples,** 
“ the brethren,’* no longer sufficed to designate them. Nor 
was the term ‘‘kingdom” likely to be adopted, on account of 
the Romans. Hence it was perfectly natural that the word 
“ Church,” which our Lord Himself had used when speaking 
of the spiritual edifice which was to rest on St Peter and 
the other apostles as on its foundation stone, should be 
applied to the followers of Christ as a body. The Jews 
spoke of themselves, with reference to Jehovah, as “ the 
people of God,” but when they assembled for public worship 
or to deliberate, such a gathering was called “a congrega- 
tion” or “an assembly,” and occasionally we find the 
■expression “ the whole assembly of the children of Israel ’* 
(Exod. xii, 3), Less important gatherings were called 
“synagogues,” which word was, in course of time, applied 
to the place where such assemblies met. The Greek word 
(e/c/cXiyo-ta) which we render “church** originally signified 
an assembly convoked by a legal summons, such as the 
“Ecclesia” of Athens, which was the definitely organized 
body of enfranchised citizens that ruled this democratic city. 
In the Septuagint version of the Old Testament, the word 
“ ecclesia ’* is often used of the most solemn assemblies. In the 
New Testament, the word is a])])lied to the whole assembly 
of the faithful (as in Acts v. 11), and also to the various 
Christian communities which are spoken of as “ the Churches.** 

On the lips of a Catholic, the ninth article of the Creed, “ I 
.believe in the holy Catholic Church/* includes a belief in the 

BK. 11. 5 
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three great divisions of the Mystical Body of Christ — the 
Church triumphant, the Church suffering, and the Church 
militant. All these three parts will be merged into one on 
that day when Christ shall “present to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but 
holy, and without blemish'' {E'ph. v. 27). The Church militant 
is subdivided into those who teach, i.e. the bishops, with the 
Holy Father at their head, and those who are taught, i,e, 
the whole body of the faithful, including the priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons. It is with reference to the teaching Church 
that we must understand our Lord’s words : ‘‘ If he will not 
hear the churcli, let him be to thee as the heathen and 
publican” {St Matt, xviil 17). 

Section 3 (ch. v. 17-32) 

19. An Angel of the Lord hy night open Ing the doors of the 
prison, and leading them out. All the circumstances of this 
incident were admirably calculated to refute the errors of 
the Sadducees. 

(а) The Sadducees denied the re- (a) St Peter taught this doctrine, 

surrectioii from the dead. and worked miracles in con- 

firmation of his words. 

(б) They denied the existence of (6) God delivered the apostles by 

angels. means of an angel. 

(c) They denied the existence of (c) St Peter, inspired by the Holy 
spirits. Ghost, cast out unclean 

spirits, and detected the 
hjq^ocrisy of Ananias and 
Saphira. 

((f) They refused to accept the {d) The apostles were bidden to 
doctrine of eternal life. preach all the words of this 

life. 

20. GOf and standing speak in the temple. Some commen- 
tators see in the word “ standing ” a reference to the courage 
and constancy of the apostles. Others take it as a legal 
term relating to the ordinary attitude of one who speaks in 
his own defence, 

26. Then went the officer with the ministers^ and brought 
them without violence; for they feared the people^ lest they 
should be stoned, Schaff has a good note on this passages 
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“At this period the popular favour which the apostles 
enjoyed had probably reached its culminating point. The 
many sick who had been lately healed had predisposed a 
vast number of the inhabitants of Jerusalem and the neigh- 
bourhood to listen with interest and kindness to the earnest 
teaching ; the words and arguments, we know, had won 
thousands to the faith, while many others were still wavering 
before they joined the community. Then the spirit of love 
which reigned among them, the self-denying eagerness of the 
richer members, their devotion to the poor and sick, the num- 
ber of widows and the other unemployed women, who before 
had been leading purposeless lives, for whom the growing 
Ohurch had found congenial occupation — all these things 
weighed with the fickle populace, who so short a time before 
had clamoured for the crucifixion of tlie same Mai^ter whom 
now they were ready to worship. The tide, however, soon 
turned, and a few months later we shall -see a bitter perse- 
cution raging against the Church, the populace apparently 
careless of what might happen to those men whose words 
they had listened to so gladly, and to that society whose 
works and life had won their admiration and respect** 
{Comm, on the Acts, in h. 1.). 


Section 4 (ch. v. 33-42) 

THE PHAEISEES 

The word Pharisee is derived from pharash, — i.e, “to 
separate/’ — and the name was well chosen to designate the 
Pharisees, whose great ambition it was to keep themselves 
separate from all mankind, both as regards religious and 
political independence. 

Origin. — This sect arose soon after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity. Esdras, in his zeal for the 
Mosaic Law, had established a body of men whose duty it was 
to interpret and teach the Law of Moses to the people. These 
^‘Sopherim*’ or “learned men” were greatly respected, and, 
by their zeal, erudition, and reputation for sanctity, they 
obtained a great ascendency over the people, who regarded 
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them with profound veneration. From this ** Great 
Synagogue " or “ College of Scribes ” the Pharisees sprang. 
They were men who bound themselves to the strictest 
observance of the Law, and they wished to be known as the 
“Chasidim” (ie. pious men). Josephus tells us that, in his 
time, they numbered about six thousand. 

Tenets. — The Pharisees professed to observe the most 
perfect ceremonial purity, hence they attributed great im- 
portance to lustrations, and carefully avoided touching what- 
ever might render them legally unclean. They likewise 
paid most scrupulously all tithes and other taxes enjoined by 
the Law. In the same spirit they were generous to tlie 
poor. They taught that man was endowed with free will, 
subject, however, to an overruling Providence, and that the 
soul was ifniuortal. As “ Chasidim ” they were naturally 
exact in their public and private devotions. They regarded 
the Law of Moses with the greatest veneration, and deemed 
every single word to have been directly inspired by God. 
With them, the Pentateuch was considered far above the 
historical and prophetical canonical books. The same re- 
spect was paid to the rabbinical interpretations, which were 
considered equal in authority to the Law of Moses, and 
gradually surpassed it in their estimation. These minute 
regulations were preserved in the Mishna, wliieh was sup- 
posed to “hedge round” the Mosaic Law, and render it 
inviolable. 

The Pharisees took their standpoint mainly from tradition. 
They were zealous for their religion, which they could not con- 
ceive as existing apart from the Theocracy ; hence they were 
bitterly opposed to foreign intervention in political matters. 
They were thus “ Separatists ” both in religion and politics. 

Josephus thus sums up their tenets and mode of life: — 

“ Now, for the Pharisees, they live meanly, and despise delicacies in 
diet ; and they follow the conduct of reason ; and what that prescribes 
to them as good for them, they do ; and they think they ought earnestly 
to strive to observe reason’s dictates in practice. They also pay a respect 
to such as are in years ; nor are they so hold as to contradict them in 
anything which they have introduced : and when they determine that 
all things are done by fate, they do not take away the freedom from men 
of acting as they think fit, since their notion is, that it hath pleased God 
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to make a tempei ament whereby what He wills is done, but so that the 
will of men can act virtuously or viciously. They also believe that souls 
have an immortal vigour in them, and that under the earth there will 
be rewards or punishments according as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life ; and the latter are to be detained in an everlasting 
prison, ljut that the former shall have power to revive and live again ; 
on account of which doctrines they are able gi’eatly to persuade the 
body of the people ; and whatsoever they do about divine worship, 
prayers and sficrifices, they perform them according to their direction ; 
insomuch that the cities gave great attestations to them on account of 
their entire virtuous conduct, both in the actions of their lives and their 
doctrines also” {Antiq.^ xviii. 1. 4). 

“ The Pharisees are those who are esteemed most skilful in the exact 
explication of their laws. These ascribe all to fate (or providence) and 
to God, and yet allow that to act what is right, or the contrary, is 
principally in the power of men, although fate does co- 0 ])erate in every 
action. They say that all souls are incorruptible, but that the souls of 
good men are only removed into other bodies, but that, the souls of 
bad men are subject to eternal punishment .... Moreover, the 
Pharisees are friendly one to another, and are for the exercise of con- 
cord and regard for tne public” (JVarSj ii. 8. 14). 

Josephus, being a Pharisee himself, naturally spoke well 
of them, and no doubt there were many good, earnest men 
among them, but, at least in our Lord’s time, they were 
proverbial for ambitious ostentation and hypocrisy, and thus 
they drew down on themselves the denunciations of Christ. 

Power and Influence. — The Pharisees were powerful with 
the people, and, as a rule, liked by them, since this sect 
upheld the theory of national independence. As judges, 
they were more merciful than the Sadducees. The principal 
occasions mentioned in the Acts on which the Pharisees 
came in contact with the apostles are given on p. 493. 
Most of the scribes and lawyers were Pharisees, hence the 
greater number of the members of the Sanhedrin belonged 
to this sect. 

THE ZEALOTS OE GALILEANS 

The Zealots are the fourth “philosophical sect” mentioned 
by Josephus. They were the extreme Nationalist party, and 
adhered strictly to the views held by the Pharisees concern- 
ing the Theocracy. They applied to themselves the words 
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which the dying Mathathias addressed to his sons : — “ 0 my 
sons, be ye zealous for the law, and give your lives for the 
covenant of your fathers” (1 Mach, ii. 50). They would 
acknowledge no Lord except Jehovah, and refused to pay 
taxes of any description to a Gentile ruler. In their zeal for 
political independence, they struck down pitilessly their 
nearest relations and dearest friends who held moderate 
views and were willing to make certain concessions to the 
ruling authorities for the sake of peace. In the earlier part 
of their career, the Zealots were known as “ Galileans,” 
because Ezechias of Galilee was their leader. Josephus 
speaks most unfairly of them, and condemns them all as 
‘‘robbers and brigands.” In reality they were Jews whom 
the exactions of Eome had beggared, and who had banded 
themselves together in order to fight for their inde- 
pendence. Zeal for the Law was their watchword. They 
would have nothing to do with the Gentiles, and they bound 
themselves not even to learn the Gentile languages, nor to 
purchase food from the Gentiles. Herod the Great, when 
governor of Galilee, defeated the insurgents and executed 
Ezechias, whose son J udas took up tlie cause after Herod’s 
death. He was an enthusiast, who believed liimself, like the 
Machabees, called by God to deliver his country from the 
yoke of the Gentile idolater. In the absence of Archelaus 
(who had gone to Eome to obtain the emperor’s sanction to 
his father’s will), Judas raised the standard of revolt, captured 
the royal arsenal at Sepphoris, and armed his followers. 
Having been defeated, he again headed an insurrection on 
account of the tax imposed by Quiriiiius, the Syrian legate, 
Judas died in the struggle. His sons renewed their opposi- 
tion some years after. Gamaliel mentions this insurrection 
in his speech to the Sanhedrin: “After this man, rose up 
Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolling, and drew away 
the people after him : he also '''perished ; and all, even as 
many as consented to him, were dispersed ” {Acts v. 37). Two 
of the sons of Judas, James and Simon, were crucified by 
Tiberius Alexander (46 A.D.). Judas’ third son, Manahen, 
continued the struggle, and was tortured to death by the 
Homans, while Eleazar, a grandson of Judas, held out against 
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them at Masada when all the rest of Judea had been con- 
quered. He and nine hundred men set fire to the citadel 
and perished in the flames rather than capitulate to the 
enemy. The Zealots, by their excesses, brought about the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and in the end their savage violence 
and unbridled fanaticism worked more havoc in Jerusalem 
than the Eoman armies. They killed hundreds of their 
brethren and set fire to the provisions, which might have 
enabled them to hold out and thus bring the Romans to terms. 
Simon, the Cananean, was a member of this sect before he 
became an apostle of our Lord, and before the Zealots had 
so terribly degenerated. Josephus thus speaks of them: — 

“P>nt of the fourth sect of Jewish philosophy, Judas the Galilean was 
the author. Tlicse men agree in all other things with the Pharisaic 
notions ; but they have an inviolable attachment to liberty ; and they 
say that God is to be their only Ruler and Lord. They also do not 
value dying any kinds of death, nor indeed do they heed the deaths 
of their relations and friends, nor can any such fear make them call any 
man lord ; and since this inmiovable resolution of tlieirs is well known 
to a great many, I shall speak no further about the matter ; nor am 1 
afraid that anything 1 have said of them should be disbelieved, but 
rather fear that what I have said is beneath the resolution they shew 
when they undergo pain ; and it was in Gessius Florus’ time that the 
nation began to grow mad with distemper, who was our procurator, 
and wlio occasioned the Jews to go wild with it by the abuse of his 
authority, and to make them revolt from the Romans’' {Antiq.^ xviii. 1 . 6), 

THE PUNISHMENT OF SCOURGING 

The Mislina thus describes it: — “Even a single JewisR 
scourging might well entitle any iHfaii to bo regarded as a 
martyr. Thirty-nine blows were inflicted, unless, indeed, it 
was found tliat the strength of the patient was too much 
exhausted to admit of bis receiving tlie full number. Both 
of his hands were tied to what is sometimes called a column, 
but which was in reality a» slake, a cubit and a half high. 
The public officer then tore down his robe until liis breast 
was laid bare. The executioner stood on a stone behind the 
criminal. The scourge consisted of two thongs, one of which 
was composed of four strands of calf’s skin and one or two 
strands of ass’s skin, which passed through a hole in a handle. 
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The executioner, who was ordinarily the Chazzan of the 
synagogue, could thus shorten or lengthen them at will, so 
as not to strike too low. The prisoner bent to receive the 
blows, which were inflicted with one hand, but with all the 
force of the striker, thirteen on the breast, thirteen on the 
right and thirteen on the left shoulder. While the punish- 
ment was going on, the chief judge read aloud Deut. xxviii. 
58, 59, ‘ If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this 
law that are written in this book, that thou inayest fear this 
glorious and fearful name, the Lord thy God ; then the Lord 
will make thy plagues (“strokes”) wonderful, and the plagues 
of thy seed.* He then read Deut. xxix. 9, ‘ Keep therefore 
the words of this covenant, and do them, that ye may prosper 
in all ye do and lastly, Ps. Ixxvii. 38, 39, ‘ But he, being, 
full of compassion, forgave their iniquity, and destroyed them 
not : yea, many a time turned he his anger away, and did 
not stir up all his wrath.* If the punishment was not over 
by the time that these three passages were read, they were 
again repeated, and so timed as to end exactly with the 
punishment itself. Meanwhile a second judge numbered the 
blows, and a third before each blow exclaimed ‘Hakkehu* 
(‘ strike him ').... The severity of the pain may best be 
estimated by the brief addition, ‘ If the criminal die under 
the infliction the executioner is not accounted guilty, unless 
he gives by mistake a single blow too many, in which case 
he is banished * ** (quoted in Farrar’s St Paul), 


Chapteb VI 
Section 1 (ch. vi. 1-7) 

1 . The care of the Jews for widows. The Law of Moses 
enjoined that special provision ^ould be made for widows 
and orphans. Thus if an Israelite in harvest time had 
overlooked a sheaf of wheat, he was to suffer the stranger,, 
and the fatherless, or the widow to take it away {Deut 
xxiv. 19). They also had the right to take any fruits that 
remained after the gathering. Certain tithes were set apart 
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for their use {Deut xxvi. 12). At the Feast of Tabernacles, 
meals were provided for them, and they had a right to a 
certain share of the spoils taken in battle. Cf. “ Then after 
the Sabbath they divided the spoils to the feeble, and the 
orphans, and the widows ; and the rest they took for them- 
selves and their servants .... they divided amongst them 
many spoils, giving equal portions to the feeble, the fatherless, 
and the widows, yea, and the aged also Mach. viii. 28-30). 

After the Captivity a certain sum was kept in the Temple 
treasury for the relief of widows and orphans. In the earlr 
Christian Church a like practice seems to have existed, and 
undoubtedly the widows and orphans had a prior claim on 
the fund contributed by those who adopted a community 
of goods. 

The widows, in return, evidently formed a body apart, 
devoted to prayer and good works. Thus we find the widows 
of Joppe lamenting for Tabitha, who had devoted herself to 
making garments for the poor (infra, ix.). St Paul gives 
instruction to St Timothy, the first bishop of Ephesus, con- 
cerning the Christian widows (see 1 Tim. v. 3-16). From 
this passage we see that, when the Christians no longer had 
all things in common, those widows whose relations had 
means to support them were not to depend on the public 
charity, which was to be reserved for “ them that are widows 
indeed,*' i.e. for those who had no means of support. 


THE DEACONS OF THE CATHOLIC CHUECH 

The word “deacon*’ signifies one who “ministers” or 
“serves,’' but, in the Catholic Church, the diaconate form one 
of the degrees of Holy Orders. St Paul represents them as 
associated with the bishops, and enumerates the qualifications 
which they should possess. # 

(а) Of. “To all the saints in Christ Jesus, who are at Philippi, with 
the bishops and deacons ” {Phil. i. 1). 

(б) “ Deacons in like manner chaste, not double tongued, not given 
to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding the mystery of faith 
in a pure conscience. And let these also first be proved, and 80 let 
them minister, having no crime” (1 Tim, iii. 8-10^ 
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A man is raised to the diaconate by the reception of the 
sacrament of Holy Order. The outward sign consists in the 
laying on of the bishop’s hand, and the Holy Ghost communi* 
cates at the same time the inward grace of the sacrament. 
Thus the Council of Trent (Zoc. cit^ Can. 6) clearly lays down 
that there is “in the Catholic Church a hierarchy divinely 
constituted, consisting of bishops, presbyters, and ministers 
{ix, deacons). “That the sacrament of order is received 
by deacons follows so plainly from the definitions of Trent, 
and is so universally held, that the contrary opinion of 
Durandus and Cajetan, though not heretical, could not be 
maintained without temerity.” 

Having laid down these principles, it may be well to 
discuss briefly three points: — 

1. The office of the deacon in the Catholic Church. 

2. The history and development of that office. 

3. The rite of conferring that office. 

1, The office of the deacon. As the chief office of the 
Levites was to assist the priest when he offered sacrifices 
and in his other ministrations, so the essential woi'k of 
a deacon is to act as the chief minister or attendant on 
the priest at the altar. The first seven deacons were 
undoubtedly appointed for the distribution of alms, but 
they also fulfilled higher offices ; St Stephen preached and 
disputed with the Hellenists, and St Thilip evangelized 
and baptized in Samaria, When St Paul refers to the 
office of a deacon in his Epistle to St Timothy, we find 
no special reference to almsgiving, whence we infer that 
this duty no longer devolved on them, when the com- 
munity of goods was abandoned. The ancient Catholic 
tradition invariably represents the deacon as serving at the 
altar, e.g . — 

(a) St Ignatius (of Antioch) speakf^of the deacons as “ministers of 
the mysteries of Christ .... for they are not ministers of meat and 
drink, but servants of the Church of God” {Ad Trail, 2). 

(h) St Justin Martyr refers to their being present at Mass, and 
tarrying the sacred elements to the absent (Apd., i. 65). 

({•) Tertullian asserts that the deacons could baptize, with the per- 
mission of the bishop {de Bapt., 17). 
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It is probable, as the first deacone actually served the 
disciples at table in the days when the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered after the “Agape” or “Love-feast,” that this was the 
origin of their receiving the office of waiting on the priest 
during the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries, and of 
assisting him in distributing the Holy Eucharist. 

2. History and development of the office. In St Cyprian’s 
time the deacons were allowed to give communion under 
both kinds ; then they were restricted to giving the chalice, 
and the present discipline of the Church allows the deacon 
to give communion only in case of necessity, to sing the 
Gospel at High Mass, and to wait on the priest when he 
celebrates. He is also allowed to preach with the permission 
of his bishop, and to give solemn baptism when authorized by 
his parish priest. 

In the early days of Christianity the office of the deacon 
was far more important ; and from the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, which represent the practice of the third century, we 
find the deacons in close attendance on the bisliop, acquainting 
him with the state of his llock, collecting alms at Mass, and 
visiting confessors in their dungeons. The deacon was said 
to be the “ear, eye, mouth, heart and soul of the bishop" 
{Ajm. Const,, ii. 44). “ But the most important point in 

which the i)Osition of deacons has altered is that, whereas in 
the ancient and even mediaeval Churcii a man often remained 
a simple deacon for the rest of Ids life, the diaconate is now 
regarded as a step towards the priesthood. Among the 
Cardinal Deacons at Borne a vestige of the ancient discipline 
is still preserved.” 

3. Rite of conferring the office of the diaconate, 

(а) The bislu)].) questions the arehdeacoii as to the fitness of the 
candidates, and asks if those present know of any reason why the 
candidates should not be made dgj^cons. 

(б) The bishop next explains tne duties and qualifications of a deacon, 
while the candidates kneel at his feet. 

(c) They then prostrate themselves, while the litany of the saints and 
other prayers are recited. 

{d) The bishop gives thanks to God for the institution of the 
diaconate. 

(e) He places his right hand on each of the candidates, saying at the 
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same time “ Receive the Holy Ghost for strength and for resisting the 
devil and all his temptations, in the name of the Lord.” 

(/) Then, holding the right hand stretched out, he continues, “ Send 
forth upon them, 0 Lord, we beseech Thee, the Holy Spirit, that they 
may be strengthened faithfully to perform the work of Thy ministry by 
the gift of Thy sevenfold grace,” etc. The bishop then invests the new 
deacons with the stole on the left shoulder and the dalmatic, and finally 
makes them touch the book of the Gospels, while he says, “ Receive the 
power of reading the Gospel in the Church of God, both for the living 
and the dead, in the name of the Lord.” 

The essential act of the rite consists, according to the 
general consensus of opinion, in the laying on of the bishop s 
hands and the utterance of the words by which the nature 
of the power given is expressed. 

N,B . — This article is chiefly drawn from the Catholic 
Dictionary, art. “ Deacon,” and Mgr. Le Camus’ D oeuvre dec 
A'potres^ in h. L 


THE PROSELYTES 

The Pharisees, both in Palestine and elsewhere, were 
zealous in making converts, whom they called “ Proselytes ** 
{irpocn^XvTog == one who comes to). They were divided into 
two classes — 

(a) Proselytes of Righteousness, 

(b) Proselytes of the Gate. 

The first class were admitted to the Jewish faith by submit- 
ting to the ceremonies of circumcision and baptism (a legal 
rite of purification), and by offering a sacrifice. Such 
proselytes were bound to observe the Law in all things, and 
enjoyed the same privileges as the Israelites, with the single 
exception that they were not to consider themselves entitled 
to the spiritual blessings promised to Abraham and his 
descendants. Baptism was given by immersion in the 
presence of three witnesses, tthis class of proselyte was 
allowed to enter the Court of Israel. The “Proselytes of 
the Gate ” were not circumcised, and it is doubtful whether 
they were even baptized. They were not under the same 
obligations, since they were only bound to the moral law, 
and were dispensed from the ceremonial laws. Tlioy were 
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required to attend the synagogue or Temple services, but in 
the Court of the Gentiles only. They were also bound to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath and to refrain from swine's 
flesh. Proselytes were of all ranks ; in the New Testament 
we find several mentioned. It is probable that the centurion 
of Capharnaum, mentioned by St Luke (ch. vii. 2), was a 
proselyte, and St Luke speaks of “Nicolas, a proselyte of 
Antioch " {Ads vi. 5). 

“A difference was made between various nations, no 
heathens being admitted direct into the condition of 
‘ Proselytes of Righteousness/ Edomites and Egyptians 
had this privilege in the third generation, while Ammonites 
and Moabites were excluded till the tenth, before which 
they had none of the civil rights and advantages peculiar to 
the Jew by descent. This exclusiveness caused the con- 
troversy in the Christian Church as to the admission of the 
Gentile converts without circumcision ” {Helps to the Study of 
the Bible), 


Section 2 (ch. vi. 8-15) 

THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE 

Origin and Use. — The word “ synagogue,” from the Greek 
<rvvayuoyijy signifies literally “ a congregation,” like the Hebrew 
“keneseth,” but the word came to be applied to all the 
buildings in which the assembly took place. Synagogues 
came into existence either during the Babylonian captivity, 
when the people would have felt the need of meeting to- 
gether for the worship of God and for instruction, or after 
the return from the captivity, when the same need would 
exist for those who did not dwell in Jerusalem. Synagogues 
were built in the different towns and villages of Palestine, 
and in the colonies where the dispersed Jews dwelt. A 
synagogue was at the same time a place of worship and 
instruction, a school, and a hall of judgment. Tliey were 
most numerous after the destruction of Jerusalem. They 
differed from the Temple, inasmuch as no sacrifices were 
offered there. 
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Description.— Synagogues were oblong buildings, with four 
rows of columns supporting the roof, and forming three aisles. 
The entrance was by the east door, and the worshippers all 

W 
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Plan qF Synagogue at Tell Hum. 

Reproduced, by kind permission of the Palestine Exploration Fund, from 
Oapt. Wilson’s plan in the P*E,F, Qwrterly StcLteTneTU^ No. 2, p. 42. 


turned towards Jerusalem, Synagogues were sometimea 
without roofs ; others had flat roofs, and light was admitted 
by windows. At the south end was a raised platform, on 
which stood the Holy Ark or Chest. This contained tha 
rolls of the Sacred Scriptures. The Ark was curtained off 
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from the view of the people, and a lamp with eight branches 
was lit in front of it. The Ark was movable and was carried 
out on fast-days. The elders sat in front of the Ark, facing 
the congregation. In the centre of the synagogue stood the 
“ bema or raised platform, on which a lectern was placed. 
The women’s gallery was at the north end of the synagogue. 

Offlceps of the Synagogue. 

(1) Tlie Kuler. (St Mark v. 22.) He was the chief of the 
“Batlinim,” and had the care of the synagogue and the 
organization of the services. 

(2) The Batlinim (lit. “ men of leisure ”). These were 
bound to attend the services. They were known as the 

elders,” and had special seats in front of the Ark. 

As they formed the local Sanhedrin, they had certain judicial 
powers : — 

(a) Excommunication. “ They will put you out of the synagogue ** 
{St John xvi. 2). 

(h) Scourging. “ For t-hey will deliver you up in councils, and they 
will scourge you in their synagogues” (St Matt. x. 17). 

(c) Sending criminals to the Jerusalem Sanhedrin to he tried. “If 
he found any men and women of this way, he might bring them bound 
to Jerusalem” (Acts ix. 2). 

(3) The Minister or Chazzan (lit. “inspector”). He had 
the charge of the Sacred Scriptures, and was always in 
attendance. Frequently he was the schoolmaster of the 
locality. 

(4) The Methurgeman (lit. “interpreter”). It was his 
office to interpret the Scriptures (which were read in Hebrew) 
into the popular language of the people, chiefly Aramaic or 
Greek. He was not allowed to write his translations. 

(5) The Sheliach Tsibbur was a representative of the 
people, chosen from the congregation, and appointed by the 
Euler at each meeting. It was his place to recite certain 
prayers and portions of Scripture. 

(6) The Almoners or Receivers, These men took no part 
in conducting the public service. There were two to collect 
the alms and three to distribute them. 

Services were held on the Sabbath-days and on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, at the third and ninth hours. The order of 
service was as follows 
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I. Prayers. 

(1 ) Certain prayers were recited by the Sheliach, who stood 
nn the “ bema in the middle of the synagogue. 

(2) The “ Shema was recited. This was rather a profes- 
eion of faith than a prayer, and consisted of the following 
passages of Scripture: Deut. vi. 4-9, x. 13-21; Numb. xv. 
37-41. 

(3) The Sheliach, standing before tlio Ark, with his back 
to the people, recited the “ eulogies ” or “ benedictions.** 
These were not benedictions in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but petitions for various graces. The number varied; 
the first three and the last three were used on Sabbaths. 
In the apostolic age the Eabbi Gamaliel composed a prayer 
against heretics (that is, Christian converts). 

(4) A blessing was said by any priest present. It was 
divided into three sentences, to each of which the people 
replied Amen. In the synagogue God was addressed as 

Adonai,’* never as “Jehovah,** which title was used only in 
the Temple. 

II. Instruction. 

(1) Some members of the congregation were called up to 
read portions of the Law. 

(2) Selections from the Haptarah or Prophets followed, 
which were interpreted by the Methurgeman. 

(3) A sermon or discourse was delivered, after which 
discussion was allowed. The service finished with a prayer 
of thanksgiving. The Eabbis had laid down certain rules 
with regard to the synagogues. The following are the 
principal : — 

(a) They were not to be ei'ected unless ten Batlinim could l)e had. 

(h) The Jews were enjoined to walk quickly when going to the 
e 3 magogue, and on returning to go slowly. 

(c) They were not allowed to take shelter in a synagogue from the 
eun or rain. 

(d) No synagogue might be sold for any unclean purpose. 

(e) It was recommended, at least in foreign lands, to build the 
synagogues on elevated sites. (Josephus speaks of the synagogues as 
being built by the seaside. See Antiq., xiv. 1. 3.) 
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Chief Incidents recorded in the Acts connected with 
the Synagogues. 


Incidents. 


Keference. 


1. 8t Stephen disputed with the Hellenists in the syna- 

gogues of Jerusalem, 

2. St l^iul and Barua})as addressed the congregation one 

Sahbath-day in the synagogue of Antiocli, 

3. St Paul and Barnahas addressed botli Jews and 

Helhuiists in a synagogue at Iconiuin, . 

4. St Paul disputed with tlie Jews of Tliessalonica, 

5. St Paul taught in the synagogue of Corinth, and con- 

verted Cris])us and his household, . . . . 

6. Apollo spoke boldly in the synagogue of Ephesus, 


vi. 9. 


xiii. 14. 

xiv. 1. 
xvii. 1. 

xviii. 4-8. 


Points of Resemblance between our Lord’s Trial and 
that of St Stephen. 


Our Lord’s Trial. 


(а) “The chief ])iiests moved the 

])eoplc, that he sliould rat her 
release Barahhas to them” 
(St Mark xv. 1 1). 

(б) “The chief priests and the. 

wliole council sought false 
witness against Jesus” (St 
Mutt. XX vi. 59). 

(c) “J.(ast of all there came two 

false witnesses” (ibid.^ verse 
60). 

(d) “ They said : This man said, I 

am able to destroy the temple 
oi God, and after three days 
to rebuild it” (ibid.^ verse 6 i ). 

(e) “ Then the high-priest rent his 

garments, saying : He hath 
blasphemed ; what further 
need have we of witnesses ?” 
(ibid., verse 65). 

BK. II. 


St Ste])hen’s Trial (Acts vi., vii.). 


[a) “ They stirred up the people** 


(b) They siihorned men to say they 
had heard him speak words of 
blasphemy. 

(e) “ They set up false witnesses* 


(d) This man ceaseth unt to speak 
words against the holy place 
and the law.** 

(e) “ They crying out with a loud 

V 07 CC, stopped their ears** (a 
Jewish custom when a bhis- 
phemy was lU-tered). 


6 
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Points of Eesemblance — continued. 


Our Lord’s Trial. 


(/) ** He is guilty of death. Then 
did they spit in his face, and 
buffeted nim ; and others 
struck his face with the palms 
of their hands” {ibid., verse 
67). 

(ff) “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ” (St 
Luke xxiii. 34). 

(h) “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit ” (ibid.^ verse 
46). 


St Stephen’s Trial (Acts vi., vii.). 

(/) Casting him forth withoiLt the 
city, they stoned him. 

(g) “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 

charge.’' 

(h) Lord Jesus, receive m>y sjnrit.” 


Chapter VII 

Section 1 (ch. vii. 1-19) 

OUTLINE OF ST STEPHENS DEFENCE 

Ilis aivi was twofold. 

I. To refute the false accusations of his enemies, viz. — 

(A) of blaspheming against the Temple, 

(B) of changing the customs delivered to Moses. 

II. To prove that Jesus was the Messias. 

(A) St Stepheji refutes the firat charge by shewing that the worship 
of God was not exclusively confined either t ;0 Jerusalem or to the 
Temple. In proof of this, he reminds his hearers of certain historical 
events : — 

(a) God dealt with the patriarchs and people in strange lands, e.g. 
He appeared to Abraham in Mesopotamia, and to Moses in 
Egypt and in the desert of Sinai- 
(h) God sanctifies all places by His presence, thus — 

1. The tabernacle was God’s dwelling-place, and this sanctuary 

was movable. 

2. There was no temple until the time of Solomon, who was 

not commanded but simply permitted to build it. 

3. In his prayer of dedication, Solomon declared that God 
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dwelt not in houses made by hand, and Isaiaa confirms 
this doctrine (Ixvi. 1-2). 

By these arguments, St Stephen led his hearers to infer that his teaching concerning 
the Temple was identical with that taught by the past history of Israel, and the verbu 
teaching of the patriarchs and prophets. 

(B) St Stephen refutes the second charge — that of changing the 
customs delivered by Moses — by pointing out 

(a) that the covenant of circumcision existed long before the 

promulgation of the Law. 

(b) that Moses himself had declared his dispensation was 

destined to pass away, since a greater prophet than himself 
would arise, to whom the people should give heed. 

Consequently, St Stephen's doctrine was in accordance 
with that of Moses, their own lawgiver. 

St Stephen presses home also tlie iniquity of the Jews in 
rejecting the types of the Messias and ill-treating them. 
He gives as examples — ■ 

(a) The rejection of Joseph by his brethren. 

(b) The rejection of Moses by his compatriots. 

(o) The idolatry committed in the desert, when the Israelites 
worshij)ped the golden calf. 

(d) The ill-treatment which the prophets, in general, had received. 

St Stephen's second object was to prove that Jesus was 
the Messias. He had had this in mind all through his dis- 
course, and he now proceeds to speak of the ‘‘Just One.” 
He upbraids the Jews for betraying and murdering Him, and 
accuses them of not having kept the Law. On hearing this 
accusation, St Stephen's enemies are “ cut to the heart and 
when the Son of God is mentioned, they rush violently upon 
St Stephen, and thus his defence is cut short. 

Section 3 (ch. vii. 45-53) 

THE LANGUAGE IN WHICH ST STEPHEN 
ADDEESSED THE COUNCIL 

Opinions are divided as to whether he spoke Greek or 
Hebrew, and there are good authorities on both sides. 

The chief arguments are brietly subjoined. 

A. St Stefhen spoke Greeks since — 

i a) He was a Hellenist. 
h) He always quotes from the Septuagint 
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(c) It was appropriate to address the Palestinian Jews in Greek, 
as a protest against their belief that all God’s favours 
were reserved for themselves. 

(fl) All educated men understood Greek at this period. 

B. St Stephen spolce Hebrew y since — 

(tt) He would wish to conciliate his judges by using the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and thus shewing his reverence for them. 

(/;) This tongue would more readily secure their attention. 

(c) St Stephen begins his discourse, just as St Paul commenced 
his address in Hebrew some years later. He also uses 
certain Hebrew expressions. Thus he speaks of “tlui 
heavens,” whereas in Greek we generally find the singular, 
“heaven.” 


Section 4 (ch. vii. 54-59) 

MAHTYKDOM OF ST STEPHEN 

67. And casting him forth loithout the cityy they stoned 
him!' It may be asked how the action of the Sanhedrin 
with regard to St Stephen can be reconciled with the words 
of the Jews recorded by St John : “It is not lawful for us to 
put any man to death” (xviii. 31). Although there was a 
tumult when St Stephen was seized and judged, yet certain 
formalities were observed, e.g. the testimony of the two 
witnesses, the casting forth out of the city. Further, when 
Gamaliel spoke in favour of a policy of toleration with regard 
to the apostles, whom the Sanhedrists were plotting to kill, 
he did not deny their power to accomplish their design. 

It is possible that the answer to this query may be given 
by reference to the particular period when St Stephen’s 
martyrdom occurred. In a.d. 36, Pilate was deposed, to the 
great satisfaction of the Jews, who detested him because, 
when governor, he had shewn no consideration for their 
religious customs or creed. Lucius Vitellius, the legate of 
Syria, was the immediate superior of Marcellus, the successor 
of Pilate, and he deemed that it was opportune to conciliate 
the Jews. Hence it is possible that, for a time at least, a 
greater latitude was permitted them, or that certain of their 
unlawful acts were passed over in silence ; and it seems as 
though, during this time of transition, the J ews with impunity 
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were able to stone Stephen, to persecute the Christians, and 
to kill St James. These acts were allowed to pass unnoticed 
by the Homans, who adhered to their policy of winning over 
the Jews whom Pilate had so exasperated. 

In Lightfoot’s Hotcb Hebraicm the punishment of stoning 
is thus described : — “ They make the place for stoning also 
distant from the vSanhedrim; partly lest the Sanhedrim 
should seem to kill the man ; partly, that by the distance of 
the place there might be a little stop and space of time 
before the criminal come to the place of execution, if, per- 
adventiire, any one might offer some testimony that might 
make for liim. For in the expectation of some such thing, 
there stood one at the door of the Sanhedrvm having a, handker- 
chief in his hand, and a horse at such a distance as it was only 
ivithin sight. If any one, therefore, say, ‘ I have something 
to offer in behalf of the condemned person,’ he waves the 
handkerchief, and the horseman rides and calls the people 
back. Nay, if the man himself say, ‘ 1 have something to 
offer in my own defence,’ they bring him back four or five 
times, one after another, if it be anything of moment that he 
hath to say. I doubt they hardly dealt so gently with the 
innocent Stephen. 

“ If no testimony arise that makes anything for him, then 
they go on to the stoning him. The crier proclaiming before 
him, ‘ N, the son of N, comes forth to be stoned for such or 
such a crime ; N and N are the witnesses against him ; if any 
one hath any thing to testify on his behalf, let him come 
forth and give his evidence.’ 

When they come within ten cubits of the place where ho 
must be stoned, they exhort him to confess ; for so it is the 
custom for the malefactor to confess ; because every one that 
confesseth hath his part in the world to come, as we find in 
the instance of Achan,” etc. 

“ When they come within four cubits of the place they 
pluck off his clothes and make him naked.” 

“ The place of execution was twice a man’s height. One of 
the witnesses throws him down upon his loins; if he rolls 
upon his breast they turn him upon his loins again. If he 
die so, well ; if not, then the other witness takes up a stone 
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and lays it upon his heart; if he die so, well ; but if not, then 
he is stoned by all Israel.” 

All that are stoned are hanged also ” {Horce Heir., in 
h. L, where Lightfoot quotes from Hieros, Hanhedr., fol. 23, 1). 

TEADITION CONCERNIlsrG ST STEPHEN'S RELICS 
AND THE SITE OF HIS MARTYRDOM 

The only authority on this subject is an ancient manuscript 
of a priest of the Church of Jerusalem named Lucian, who 
evidently wrote about the early part of the fifth century. 
He relates that St Stephen was stoned close to the Damascus 
gate, on the north side of the city. Guided by this tradition, 
the Empress Eudoxia, the wife of Theodosius the Great, 
charged John, bishop of Jerusalem, to erect a church on 
the spot where St Stephen suffered. The church was built 
on a little hill, and in the Middle Ages was visited by 
numerous pilgrims. This sanctuary was destroyed in the time 
of the Crusades, and it seems almost certain that a piece of 
land recently purchased by the Dominican Fathers encloses 
the site of St Stephen’s martyrdom ; the excavations which 
have been made leave little room for doubt on this subject. 

From the manuscript of the priest Lucian, we also learn 
that, after St Stephen’s death, the body of the holy martyr 
remained exposed for a day and a night without either a bird 
of prey or any wild beast venturing to touch it. Gamaliel, 
hearing this, asked some of the devout disciples to remove 
the body. It was placed on a bier that he had provided, 
and taken to his own village of Caphar-Gamala (village of 
Gamaliel), about twenty-four miles from Jerusalem. There, 
by a special revelation, Lucian found the sacred relics some 
four hundred years later. When the tomb was opened, the 
bones were all found in their natural position, but the flesh 
was reduced to dust. On a stone found inside the tomb the 
following names were found engraved : Chaliel (Hebrew for 
Stephen), Nicoderaus, Gamaliel, and Abibon (son of Gamaliel). 
The manuscript from which these details are taken is known as 
the Finding of Saint Stephen” {de, Inventione Sancti Stejphani), 
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Miracles were wrought upon those who touched St Stephen’s body, 
which was taken first to the church on Mount Sion. Theodosius the 
younger transferred St Stephen’s relics to Constantinople, thence they 
were taken to Rome and placed in the tomb of St Lawrence the Martyr. 


EFFECTS OF ST STEPHEN’S DEFENCE 

I. On the Sanhedrists. Their rage was unbounded, and 
they were more bitterly opposed tlian ever to the doctrines 
and disciples of Jesus of Nazareth. This disposition led to 
the first general persecution of the Christian Church, which, 
though restricted at first to Jerusalem, spread ultimately to 
Damascus. 

II. On Saul. In St Paul’s doctrine we trace the influence 
of St Stephen’s teaching, e.g . — 

(a) St Paul’s speech at Antioch (xiii. 17~2S) greatly resembles 
Stephen’s apok)gy. 

(o) St Paul, preaching at Athens, quotes the words of St Stephen. 
Qf, ** He being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ” (xvii. 24). 

(c) St Paul, when forsaken by false brethren, prayed for tliern, using 
the words of St Stephen : “ May it not be laid to their charge ” (2 Tim. 
iv. 16). 


Chapter VIII 
Section 1 (ch. viii. 1-4) 

THE SAMAEITANS 

The Samaritans were a people of mixed origin, partly 
Jewish and partly Gentile. When Salmanasar, king of the 
Assyrians, defeated Osee, the last king of Israel, he led 
the majority of the Jews into exile in Babylon. A few, 
however, escaped banishment by hiding themselves, and 
when their foes had withdrawn, they returned to their native 
towns. The land of Israel was thus depopulated, as few 
escaped banishment. The Assyrian monarch then repeopled 
the empty towns by colonists from the valley of the Euphrates, 
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“ people from Babylon and from Cutha and from Avah and 
from Emath .... and placed them in the cities of Samaria 
instead of the children of Israel (4 Kings xvii. 24). The 
colonists brought with them the worship of their false gods, 
and soon God punished their idolatry by letting wild beasts 
infest their land. These idolaters then requested the 
Assyrian king to send a priest of the true God to instruct 
them. One of the captive priests was sent from Babylon in 
answer to their petition, and the people now adopted the 
Jewish faith, but without renouncing their idolatry. It is 
possible that intermarriages took place l)etween the remnant 
of the Israelites that inhabited the land and the newcomers. 
In the time of Josias these Samaritans seem to have been 
accepted as of Jewish origin, or at least as proselytes, since 
all heathen temples in Samaria were destroyed, and the 
people were ordered to attend the celebration of the 
Pasch in Jerusalem. Evidently they again relapsed into 
idolatry. When Esdras returned with the lirst band of 
exiles, the Samaritans were anxious to assist in rebuilding 
the Temple. Their services were refused; this greatly 
embittered them, so that they became the enemies of tlie 
Jews. A few years later, a priest was expelled from the 
services of the Temple on account of his marriage with the 
daughter of Sanaballeth, chief of the Samaritans. This 
priest took up the cause of the Samaritans, taught them the 
Mosaic Law, and a rival temple was built on Mount Garizim 
in Samaria. The Samaritans accepted only the Pentateuch 
and the books of Josue and Judges. The enmity between 
the Jews and the Samaritans became more and more intense. 
As the Jews were accustomed to light up beacons to 
announce the great festivals, the Samaritans misled the 
people by lighting false beacons. They refused to permit 
Jewish pilgrims to traverse Samaria, nor would they allow 
food or shelter to be given them. The Samaritans were rich 
and powerful, and had synagogues at home, and in Kome, 
Cairo, and Damascus. At the present time there remain 
but a few Samaritans, who still inhabit Nablous, the ancient 
Sichem. They continue to keep the Pasch, and to follow the 
chief precepts of the Mosaic Law. 
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Chapter IX 
Section 1 (ch. ix. 1-9) 

3 . As he went on his journey. The sun of their last day’s 
pilgrimage had risen, and at noon (at which time travelling * 
in the East becomes oppressive) they were drawing near to 
the city. They had arrived at Caucabe, “ the place ‘of the 
star,” and the domes and turrets of the capital, with its 
beautiful scenery, were full in sight. Saul, perhaps, in the 
exultation of the moment, was fondly picturing to himself 
the triumph he should accomplish against the enemies of his 
faith, when suddenly the Apostle of the Jews was thrown to 
the ground, and rose up the Apostle of Jesus Christ. 

There are three distinct routes from Jerusalem to 
Damascus : — 

1. The direct one, which, quitting Jerusalem by the Damascus gate on 
the north, follows tlie Komaii road through Sichem and Scythopolis, 
and then crosses the Jordan south of the Lake of Tiberias, and thence 
to Gadara. 

2. Another route joins tlje road fi’om Egypt along the coast, and 
crosses the Jordan to the north of the Lake ot Tiberias. 

3. A third, which passes through Jericho, and crosses the Jordan to 
Heshhon, and meets t he caravan track from Petra to Damascus, through 
Bostra. Caucahe, according to Porter, is on the direct route” (Lewin, 
The Life and Epistles of St Faul, vol. i. }). 49). 

Traditions differ considerably as to the spot where Saul 
was struck. No less than four places are given, varying from 
ten miles to a short walk from the city gates. Of these, two 
harmonize with St Lukes narrative. One of these is near 
the gates of the city, close to the Christian cemetery, but this 
site lies too near tlie city. The second, which is supported 
by the most ancient tradition, is about ten miles south-west 
of Damascus. From this spot the city is distinctly seen, and 
the traveller may consider himself as nearing the term of 
his journey. A small hill covered with large blocks of basalt 
bears the name of St Paul (Tell mar Boulos), and Monsieur 
Guerin believes that certain ruins close by this hill are those 
of an ancient church which formerly marked the precise spot 
where our Lord appeared to Saul. The very name of tlie 
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village, “ Star,” seems to be an allusion to the supernatural 
vision with which the persecutor was favoured ” ( Voyage aux 
Pays BiUiques, vol. ii. p. 305, quoted by Mgr. le Camus). 

4 . Sauly Saul, why persecutest thou me? The solemn 
repetition of a name is found occasionally in the Scriptures. 
It denotes a message or command of importance, e.g . — 

1. ** Behold an angel of the Lord from heaven called to him, saying : 
Abraham, Abraham. And he answered : Here I am” (Gen. xxii. 11). 

2. ‘‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets,” etc. (St Matt. 
xxiii. 37). 

3. Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he 
may sift you as wheat ” (St Luke xxii. 31). 

16 . I will shew him, etc. The verb (viroSel^w) implies to 
“set before the eyes,” “to shew plainly.” St Paul briefly 
enumerates some of these sufferings in his second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. “ Of the Jews five times did I receive forty 
stripes, save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once I was 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I was 
in the depth of the sea. In journeying often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from my own nation, 
in perils from the Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils from false 
brethren. In labour and painfulness, in much watchings, 
ill hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness” 
(xi. 24-27). 

Jesus does not conceal from His followers that it is 
through much tribulation that they must enter the kingdom 
of heaven, and this was pre-eminently the lot of the apostles. 
He who would win souls to God must suffer, and the re- 
demption of mankind was wrought by the Passion of Christ. 

Section 2 (ch. ix. 10-30) 

ST PAUL’S VISIT TO AEABIA 

In Gal. i. 17, 18 we read: “Neither went I to Jerusalem 
to the apostles who were before me : but I went into Arabia, 
and again I returned to Damascus. Then after three years, 
I went to Jerusalem to see Peter, and I tarried with him 
fifteen days.” 
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From this passage of St Paurs Epistle we gather — 

(a) That St Paul made two visits to Damascus. 

h) Between these two visits he passed a certain time in Arabia, 

(c) His chief object in going to Jerusalem was to see Peter, 

St Luke has no reference to the visit to Arabia, which 
commentators generally agree should be placed between 
verses 22 and 23. According to this view, Saul, after his 
conversion, remained some days (verse 19) with the disciples, 
and during this time he preached in the synagogues. He 
then retired into Arabia, where he passed his time in solitude 
and prayer, though it is probable that he worked as a tent- 
maker for his daily bread. Afterwards he returned to 
Damascus and resumed his discourses in the synagogues. At 
the end of “ many days ” (verse 23) he was forced to leave 
this city on account of the enmity of the Jews. He next 
visited Jerusalem, for the first time since he had left it 
breathing out threateninys and slaughter. The period which 
elapsed between St PauPs conversion and his journey to 
Jerusalem he himself gives as three years \ and if we accept 
34 A.D. as the year of his conversion, this gives us 38 AD. as 
the date of his visit to the apostles. We must, however, 
bear in mind that, as the Jews often counted two years and 
a few months as three years, the expression “ three years 
may not signify more than two years and a portion of the 
third. 

“To what part (of Arabia) in particular he repaired, has 
been disputed, and cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. 
Arabia, in a large sense, lay all round Damascus, and it is 
likely that Saul, who intended shortly to return, would not 
retire to any considerable distance. He may have sought 
privacy in the neighbouring kingdom of Ituraja Libani, which 
lay to the west ; or he may have travelled northward to the 
dominions of Sampsigeramus,king of Emesa (now Hems), who 
was connected by marriage with the royal family of Judaea ; 
or he may have journeyed to Auranitis (now Hauran), to the 
south-east, and commoiily called Arabia. The natives of this 
part are described as of a peaceful character and more 
settled habits ; some tending their flocks on the mountains, 
and others supporting themselves by the manufacture of 
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tents from the goats* hair of the country. Such a scene 
would be congenial to the tone of Saul’s mind; and here, if 
necessary, he might maintain himself by the labour of his 
hands in the art of tent-making ” (Lewin, Life and Epistles 
of St Paid, pp. 56-57). 


Section 4 (ch. ix. 31-43) 

32. Peter, as he passed through, etc. As lung as tlie 
persecution lasted St Te ter remained in Jerusalem. St Luke 
now resumes the Acts of St Peter, with the object of shewing 
how this apostle was the first to open the door of the Church 
to the Gentiles. Like the commander of an army, he went 
about inspecting the ranks — what part was compact, what in 
good order, what needed his presence. See how on all 
occasions he goes about foremost. When an apostle was to 
be chosen, he was the foremost ; when the Jews were to be 
told that these were not drunken, when the lame man was 
to be healed, when harangues were to be made, he is before 
the rest ; when the rulers were to be spoken to, he was the 
man; .... when healings were wrought by the shadow, 
still it was he. And look ; where there was danger, he was 
the man, and where good management (was needed); but 
where all is calm, there they act all in common, and he 
demands no greater honour (than the others). When need 
was to work miracles he starts forward, and here again he is 
the man to labour and toil (St John Chrys., Horn., xxi.) 


Chapter X 
Section 1 (ch. x. 1-8) 

ON SUPEKNATUEAL COMMUNICATIONS 

In a vision an objective reality is seen, in an ecstasy the 
person is not in possession of his ordinary senses, and the 
soul is, for the time being, delivered from the thraldom of 
the body, insensible to earthly things, and wholly occupied 
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CH. X. 9-16.] 

with spiritual ideas and communications. Certain saints 
wore often favoured with tliese sublime ecstasies, and, in 
one, St Paul was rapt even to the third heaven, but he adds, 
“whether in the body, I know not, or out of the body, I 
know not'’ (2 Cor, xii. 2). Other saints who had remarkable 
ecstasies were St Theresa, St Ignatius, St John of God, and 
St Catherine of Siena. We read of God revealing Himself 
to men in various ways, notably by — 

(a) Dreams. Joseph’s dreams concerning his future greatness (Gen. 
xxxvii. 6-10). 

(b) Visions to a person when awake^ — ejj. the angels who a])pcared to 
Abraham (Gen. xviii. 1-15). 

((') Apiiaritions to one who is asleep, as when the angel ap]>earcd to 
St Joseph, and bade him Hee into Egy]>t with the Infant Jesus and tbe 
Blessed Virgin (Ni Matt. ii. 13). 

(d) Heavenly voices, — e.q. the giving of the Law on JMount Sinai (^scod. 
XX. 1-17). 

(c) The rational of judgment. This was either a garment or 
ornament worn by the high-priest only, over the breastplate, hy 
means of whicdi (xod revealed His will to the Tsi-aelites who eonsulted 
Him. It was not allowed to make use of the rational except on 
grave occasions, noi* is it exactly known how the answer was given. 

(f) Inspiration, by which Divine truths are made kuown interiorly, or 
hy the sense of hearing. Tli is method of n^.velation w/is common in the 
tiimvs of the pro[)hets, and is e\pr(‘,ssed by such nbirws as “The word 
of the Lord came to me” (Jcr. ii. 1). “Tlie word that Isaias the son of 
Amos saw concerning Juda and Jerusalem” (Isa. ii. 1). 

(g) Kcstasy.^ rapture, or trance, such as St John the Evangelist had 
when he wrote the Apocalypse (Apoc. i. 10). 


Section 2 (cb. x. 9~16) 

9. Peter went up to the higher parts of the house to pray. 
The flat roofs of Oriental houses served for various purposes, 
e.g.— 

1. For drying com, hanging linen, and other domestic purposes, 
Rahab saved the spies sent to Jericho by making tbem go U]) to the 
top of her house, and covering them with the stalks of dax which 
were there (Jos. ii. 6). 

2. For prayer and meditation. This usage was common to Jews and 
idolaters, e.g. - 

(a) “And the altars that wore upon the top of the upper chamber 
of Achaz(i.e. upon the roof), Josias the king broke down ” 
(4 Kings xxiii. 12). 
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(6) “ The Chaldeans that fight against this city shall come and 
set it on fire, and burn it, with the houses upon whose 
roofs they offered sacrifice to Baal, and poured out drink- 
offerings to strange gods, to provoke me to wrath” {Jer, 
xxxii. 29). 

(c) “ I will destroy .... them that worship the host of heaven^ 

xipon the tops of houses ” (Soph, i. 4, 6). 

(d) Tents were erected there during the Feast of Tabernacles. 

“ They made themselves tabernacles, every man on the top 
of his house” (2 Esdras viii. 16). 

(e) St Peter prayed on the house-top. 

3. For Bleeping in summer, for taking exercise, for mourniug, and for 
conversation, e,g . — 

(a) “ David arose from his bed after noon, and walked upon the 
roof ” (2 Kings xi. 2). 

(h) “ Samuel called Saul on the top of the house, saying Arise, 
tliat I may let thee go” (1 Kings ix. 26). 

(c) “ On the tops of their houses .... all shall howl and come 
down weeping” (Isa. xv. 3). 


Section 5 (ch. x. 34-43) 

St Peter's attitude towards the Gentiles. St Peter knew 
perfectly well that Gentiles as well as Jews were to enter 
the Church of Christ, since their Divine Master had clearly 
explained to His disciples that they were to teach His 
doctrine to all nations, and that many should “ come from 
the east and the west,” and should sit down “ with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven” {St Matt, 
viii. 11). But when God, by a vision, revealed His will 
concerning the admission of the Gentiles, either the apostle 
had not these instructions present to his mind, or he did not 
think that the time had come to execute them. It is also 
possible that he foresaw great difficulties in executing these 
commands, and that ho feared, by so doing, to render the 
conversion of the Jews more difficult ; and further, he did 
not as yet know on what footing these Gentiles should be 
received, e.g. whether it was necessary for them to con- 
form to Judaism, or to receive baptism at once, or whether, 
when admitted, they could claim the same privileges as the 
Jews. After bis vision of the vessel full of all kinds of 
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living things, let down from heaven, St Peter was en- 
lightened on this subject, but he found it difficult to 
persuade the judaizing party to believe that the barrier 
between Jews and Gentiles was henceforth to be removed, 
since they held that the Jews, the ancient people of God, 
could not thus abandon their privileges and pre-eminence. 
(Abridged from the Manuel BiUique^hy Bacuez and Vigouroux, 
vol. iv., question 511). 


Section 6 (ch. x. 44-48) 

ON THE EECEPITON OF COKNEUUS INTO THE 
CHURCH ♦ 

In this narration the following facts should be borne in 
mind : — 

1. Tlic Jews were extremely attached to their nation, law, sacrifices, 
circumcision, and ceremonies. Hence it was difficult for them to grasp 
tlie truth that the triuniph of the Messianic Kingdom was to be 
effected by the progress of the Gospel, which was destined to fulfil and 
perfect the Law. 

2. The Jews despised all Gentiles, and regarded themselves and their 
nation as alone justified in aspiring to God’s blessings in this world, 
and to the Beatific Vision in the next 

3. God, in His infinite goodness, deigned to deal familiarly with His 
ministei’s and faithful souls. He sent them messengers to instruct them 
and to reveal His will, and He enlightened them by types, symbols, and 
parables in action. 

4. God dealt gently with the j)rejudice8 of the Jews, and disposed 
events so as to prepare them to acc^t, or at least to tolerate, the admis- 
sion of Gentiles into the Church. Thus the first Gentile ciled to the 
faith was a man of good reputation and high position. 

5. St Peter was charged to receive the first Gentile convert, not Philip 
the Evangelist, although he dwelt in Cesarea. 

6. St Peter’s instruction to Cornelius and his friends was a summary 
of the truths of the Gospel, destined to exercise their faith, strengthen 
their hope, and excite their charity. Also by his prudence, modesty, 
and condescension towards the faithful of the circumcision (who were 
scandalized by his conduct), he succeeded in mitigating their displeasure 
and justifying his line of action. 

^ This article is abridged from the Manuel Biblique, by Bacuez and Vigouroux, vol. 
Iv., question 610 , ^ ^ p > 
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7. The narration, as given by St Luke, is stamped by great interest 
and proofs of its authentieil-y. It evidently dates from the earliest 
days of Christianity, when the Jewish converts to the faith cherished 
the hope that the Gentiles would acce])t the truths of the Gospel by 
passing through the i)ortals of Judaism, and obeying at the same time 
both Jesus Christ and Moses. 


Chapter XT 
Section 2 (ch. xi. 19-26) 

26 . At Antioch the disciples ivere first named Christians, 
It is not at all probable that the followers of Christ gave 
themselves tliis name, since they invariably spoke of “ the 
disciples/’ the brethren,” ‘Hhe faithful/ “the saints,” etc. 
Neither would the Jews give such an honourable title, for 
this would imply a recognition of Jesus Christ as the Messias ; 
moreover, they had already chosen the contemptuous epithet 
of “ Nazarene ” ; hence it was probably coined by the heathen, 
and in the first instance was given in derision. The 
citizens of Antioch were noted for their habit of coining 
nicknames ; and as the Church broke off from the synagogue, 
and as, in many cases, the disciples were Gentile converts, 
the need of some new appellation must have been felt, and, 
to meet this, the name of Christian was invented. Thus, 
about twelve years after the Ascension, the disciples were 
called after their IJivine Master. They were henceforth 
known as Christians, i,e. followers of Christ. 

The word is a Latin derivative from the Greek (Xpicrro?), 
Christ, and is formed from it, as Herodians, Marians, and 
Pompeians are formed from Herod, Marius, and Pompey. 

The Fathers and Saints of the Church have written 
^ eloquently on this subject, e.g . — 

“ A Christian is one who always bears Christ in his heart, 
on his lips, and in his words ” (a Lapide). 

“ I honour Peter, but am not called Pe trianus ; I honour 
Paul, but am not called Paulianus; I will not consent to 
be named of men, having been born of God. If I worshipped 
a creature, I should not be a Christian. For why is the 
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name of Christian precious? Because Christ is God’' (St 
Greg. Nazi an.). 

Well may we be proud of our title of Christian, and make 
our own the beautiful ancient prayer of the Clementine 
Liturgy: “We give Thee thanks that we are called by the 
name of Thy Christ, and are thus reckoned as Thine own.” 


Section 3 (ch. xi. 27-30) 

ON PROPHECIES 

From various passages in the Acts and the Epistles we 
learn that the gift of prophecy w'as frequently given in the 
primitive Church both to men and women, and we Qnd St 
Paul laying down rules as regards the order in which these 
prophetic communications were to be made: “Let tlie 
pi'ophets speak, two or three, and let the rest judge. But 
if anything be revealed to another sitting, let the first hold 
his peace. For you may all prophesy one by one; that all 
may learn, and all may be exhorted” (1 Cor. xiv. 29-31). 
Again we find him exhorting the brethren to be “zealous to 
prophesy ” verse 39). The Christian community, like 

the Jewish theocracy, had its prophets and prophetesses. 
Thus Agabus uttered two prophecies which were accomplished. 
Philip the Evangelist was a prophet in the wider acceptation 
of the word, and his daughters were likewise endowed with 
this gift. Some of those who prophesied appear to have been 
inspired from time to time ; others exercised this gift 
permanently. The Church of Antioch had five prophets and 
teachers, viz. Barnabas, Simon Niger, Lucius, Aiaiiahem, and 
Saul (ch. xiii. 1). Those who thus prophesied habitually are 
ranked after the apostles, and they occupied a most important 
place in the organization of the primitive Church, as we see 
from the Epistles of St Paul. 

Prophecies are predictions of events which can only be 
known by supernatural enlightenment. God is omniscient, 
and He can, when He wills, communicate to His creatures 
something of His knowledge, just as He can give them the 

BK. II. 7 
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power to work miracles. Being of a supernatural order, they 
tend to a supernatural end — the salvation of mankind. 

“Fulfilled prophecies serve to prove the divine origin of a 
religion when they possess the following qualifications : (1) 
that the prophecy was really such — that it was made before 
the event; (2) that the fulfilment exactly answers to the 
prediction ; (3) that the event could not have been foreseen 
by natural means ; (4) that the harmony of prediction and 
event is not accidental.’* (Abridged from Catholic Diet., art. 

Prophecy.”) 

Note. — The word “ prophesy ” is also used in the sense 
of explaining the Scriptures. 

On the Christian Priesthood. The priesthood is the second 
degree of Holy Orders. The priest’s duties, according to the 
Eoman Pontifical, are “to oiler” {i.e. the Holy Eucharist), 
“to bless, rule, preach, and baptize.” Hence he has a far 
wider sphere of action than the Jewish priest, whose chief 
duty was to offer sacrifice. We may distinguish three stages 
in the position of tlie priesthood : — 

(1) In the earliest times the priests ruled with, and in subordination to, 
the bishop. Tlie bishop and the priest said Mass eon jointly, and the priests 
administered the sacraments ind(‘pendently only in the bishop’s absence. 

(2) The presbyters became, more independent, owing to the gradual 
establishment of parish, as distinct from episco])al churches. Innocamt’s 
letter to Decentius exhibits the change in actual ]Trogrcss. Li towns, 
he says, the Euc.harist is to ])e consecrated by Mie lu'sho]) only and sent 
to the parish priests ; in outlying churches the priests are to consecrate 
for themselves. Thus “sej)arate” replaced “conjoint” rule and 
administration of the saeianumts. 

(3) Gradually government became a s(*parate accident of the priest- 
hood. At first a priest, by the very fact of ordination, was atiached to a 
particular church, and only in rare and exceptional instances a, man of 
extraordinary nuuit was induced to submit to ordination, on condition 
that he should not. be bound to a particular church. Jii this way St 
Jerome was ordained l)y Pauliiius of Antioch {Catholic Diet., p. 754). 

30 . The ancients, — i.e, those presbyters who, in tho absence 
of the apostles, governed the local churches, preached, 
taught, administered the sacraments, and conducted the 
divine service. “ Let the priests that rule well be esteemed 
worthy of double honour: especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine ” (1 Tivi. v. 17). “ For this cause I left thee 
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in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting, and shouldest ordain priests in every city, as I also 
appointed thee ” {Titus i. 5. See also Acts, ch. xiv. 22, xx. 
17, xxi. 18). The apostles are not named here ; and as it 
was customary to place all olTerings at their feet (see iv. 35, 
37, V. 2), we may conclude that, on account of the perse- 
cution by Herod Agrippa, they had already left Jerusalem. 
Elsewliero both apostles and ancients are named. Cf. “ They 
were received .... by the apostles and ancients {infra, xv. 4). 
(Abridged from Knabenbauer, Comm, in Actus Apos., in h. 1.) 
Some commentators hold that these “ ancients ” were not 
priests, but a body of men who governed the Church, much as 
the Jewish ancients were associated in the government 
of the Jews, and formed part of the Sanhedrin. This view is 
based on the fact that we have no certain records of the 
appointment of presbyters until a later date, whereas the 
“ancients” were a counterpart of the Jewish ancients or elders. 

Chapter XT I 
Section 1 (ch. xii. 1-17) 

PEESF.CUTION OF THE CHURCH BY 
HEROD AGRIPPA 

2. He hilled James, the brother of John, noth the sioord. 
Eusebius, quoting from a work (now lost) by St Clement of 
Alexandria, relates the following account of St James : — “Of 
this James, Clement adds a narrative worthy of note in 
the seventh book of his Institutions, evidently recording it 
according to the tradition which he had received from his 
ancestors. He says that the man who led him to the 
judgment-seat, seeing him bearing Ws testimony to the faith, 
and moved by the fact, confessed himself a Christian. Both, 
therefore, says he, were led away to die. On their way, he 
entreated James to be forgiven of him ; and James, con- 
sidering a little, replied, 'Peace be to thee,* and kissed him, 
and then both were beheaded at the same time** {Eccles. 
Hist.^ ix). St Luke passes very brielly over the martyrdom of 
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St James. But *‘it was no part of St Luke’s plan to write a 
Martyrology. His work is the book of their ‘ Acts ’ in lifCy 
and not of their sufferings by death. He does not describe 
deathbeds. The martyrdom of life is what he teaclies. He 
fixes the reader’s attention on that, and thus leads him to 
conclude that they who live as martyrs will die as martyrs, 
and that the true way to die well is to live well . . . . 
Having described one martyrdom, in such a manner as none 
but an inspired writer could have done — the martyrdom of 
St Stephen the Deacon (vi., vii.) — he leaves the reader to 
infer that the same Spirit who encouraged and animated the 
proto-martyr in his death, was with the whole of the noble 
army of martyrs who followed him on the road of suffering 
to glory ; and he therefore will not describe the martyrdom 
of the first apostle, nor even of him whose friend and 
historian he is, the Apostle St Paul” (Wordsworth, in h. 1.). 

Kackham suggests four reasons why St Luke singles out 
St James for S 2 )ecial mention : — 

{a) As far as we know, he was the fir«t apostle who shed his blood for 
Christ. 

{b\ His death led np to the narrative of St Peter’s deliverance. 

(c) The removal of James, the brother of John, would obviate 
confusion as regards Janies the Less, the brother of the Lord, who is 
mentioned in cha])ters xii. 17, xv. 13, xxi. 18. 

{d) As the special promise made to the sons of Zebedee was already 
current in the Church through the gospels of St MatXhew and St Mark, 
it is probable that St Luke desired to call attention to the fact that, in 
the case of St James, the prediction had been fulfilled, and this apostle 
Ixad been allowed to diiiik of his Master’s chalice. 

17. Tell these things to James and to the hrcthrcn. The 
Fathers in general hold that the “James” to whom St Peter 
refers is St James the Less, one of the twelve apostles, and 
brother {i.e. cousin) of the Lord. He was the first bishop of 
Jerusalem, and the author of the Catholic Epistle which 
bears his name. He is known as St James the Less to 
distinguish him from St James the brother of John, the 
son of Zebedee. According to some commentators, St James 
the Less chose this designation for himself out of humility ; 
others think that James the son of Zebedee was called the 
Great on account of his pre-emineiice among the apostles, 
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since he was one of the privileged three who witnessed the 
Transfiguration and the Agony of Jesus, and that James the 
brother of the Lord was known as “the Less” simply to 
avoid confusion. Eusebius refers to both these apostles in 
his Ecclesiastical History^ and he also quotes the testimony 
of St Clement. His reference to them runs as follows: — 
“This James, therefore, whom the ancients, on account of 
the excellence of his virtue, surnamed the J ust, was the first 
that received the episcopate of the Church at Jerusalem. 
But Clement, in the sixth book of his Institutions, represents 
it thus: ‘Peter, and James, and John, after the Ascension 
of our Saviour, though they had been preferred by our Lord, 
did not contend for the honour, but chose James the Just as 
bishop of Jerusalem.* And the same author, in the seventh 
book of his work, writes also thus : ‘ The Lord imparted the 
gift of knowledge to James the Just, to John, and Peter (after 
His resurrection); these delivered it to the rest of the 
apostles, and they to the Seventy, of whom Barnabas was 
one. There were, however, two named James: one called 
the Just, who was thrown from a wing of the Temple and 
beaten to death with a fuller’s club, and another, who was 
beheaded.* St Paul also makes mention of the Just in his 
Epistles. ‘ But other of the apostles,* says he, ‘ saw I none, 
save James, the brother of our Lord*’* (Eusebius, Eccles, 
Hist., bk. ii. 1). 

17. And yoiny out, lie went into another place. St Jerome 
remarks that St Luke does not m-ention the name of this 
“other place** because those to whom he wrote knew it 
perfectly well. Antioch has been suggested, since, from the 
testimony of St Irenseus, Origen, Eusebius, and St Gregory, 
we know that St Peter governed the Church in Antioch for 
a certain time. One quotation will suffice on this subject : 
“ Ignatius, who is celebrated by many even to this day as 
the successor of Peter at Antioch, was the second who 
obtained the episcopal office there” (Euseb., bk. hi. ch. 36). 
It was fitting that St Peter, the Head of the Church, should 
establish an episcopal see in the important city of Antioch, 
which was the capital of the East in his times. There, too, 
was the largest community of believers, and from this centre 
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the first Christian missionaries set forth on their apostolic 
journeys. According to Eusebius, St Peter went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius (ipsis Claudii temporibus), {Hist. Eccl. 
ii, 14). St Jerome gives tho date of the foundation of the 
see of Rome by St Peter as 42 a.d., which harmonizes with 
the ancient tradition that St Peter occupied the see of 
Rome for twenty-five years. This date, however, does not syn- 
chronize with St Luke’s account of St Peter’s departure from 
Jerusalem shortly before the death of Herod in Aug. A.D. 44. 

It is certain that when St Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, circa 58 A.D., there was a flourishing Christian 
community in Rome. However much opinions may differ as 
regards the date of St Peter’s first visit to Rome, “it is 
impossible to doubt the universal tradition that St Peter did 
visit Rome and was martyred there” (Rackham), as many 
other non-catholic writers now admit. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE FAMILY OF 
THE HERODS 


Antipas 
(the Idunieaii). 

Atttipater. 

Herod the Great, 
married — 

I 


Mariamne I., Mariamiie II., Malthake, 

granddaughter of daughter of Simon, a Samaritan. 
John Hyrcauus. a high -priest. 

I I 

Aristobulus. Henul Philip I., 
rnar, Ilerodias 
(Mark vi. 22). 

I 

Salome 
(Mark vi. 22). 


Cleoi)atra of 
Jerusalem. 


Herod Philip II., 
tetuu’ch of Jtunea 
laar. Salome 
(Luke iii, 1). 


Agrippa 1. llerodias, mar.— Herod Antipaa, Herod Archelaus, 

(Acts xii. 1). (1) Herod Philip I. totrarch of Galilee ruler of Samaria 

1 (2) Herod Antipas and Perasa, mar. — and Judea 

(Mark vi. 17). (1) daughter of Aretas. (Matt. ii. 22). 

(2) llerodias. 


Bornice, mar.— Drusilla, mar. — 

(1) Hennl of Chak is. (1) Azizus. 

(2) Polemon of Cilicia (2) Felix 

(Acts XXV. 13). (Acts ixiv. 24). 


! 

Agrippa II. 
(Acts XXV. 13). 
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Section 2 (ch. xii. 18-25) 

NOTE ON JEWISH ANGELOLOGY 

The Jews held that the ministering angels were divided 
into two classes — those whose sole occupation was to chant 
the praises of God, and those who were charged* to execute 
His behests. Of the former there were 694,000 who from 
sunrise to sundown continually repeated, “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy,’' and from sundown to sunrise they praised God, saying, 
“Blessed be the glory of God from its place." The angels 
who minister to men are frequently mentioned in the 
Talmud, and many examples of their assistance are given. 
It was thought that, in questions concerning mankind, God 
took counsel with these angels; yet, with strange incon- 
sistency, the Jews assigned to these angels a lower place 
than to Israel, and considered that it was their nature, rather 
than their power and dignity, which distinguished them 
from men. (Edersheim, in his Life and Tmes of Jesus the 
MesHius, has an excellent article on this subject, vol. ii., 
Excursus.) 


THE DEATH OF HEROD AGRIPPA 

Josephus gives a most interesting account of Herod’s death, 
from which we learn that, three years after his appointment 
as king of Judea, he went down to Cesarea to take part in 
some games which he had provided in honour of Caesar. A 
great multitude were assembled, and many “ principal persons, 
and such as were of dignity throughout his province." The 
king came to the theatre magnificently robed in silver cloth, 
and as the sun’s rays shone upon him his batterers actdaimed 
him as god. Josephus goes on to relate how “the king did 
never rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery. But, 
as he presently afterwards looked up, he saw an owl sitting 
on a certain rope over his head, and immediately understood 
tliat this bird was the messenger of ill tidings, as it had once 
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been the messenger of good tidings to him, and he fell into 
the deepest sorrow.’* He was suddenly seized with violent 
pains, and having been carried to his palace, the Jews, with 
whom he was very popular, '‘sat in sackcloth, with their 
wives and children, after the law of their country, and 
besotight God for the king’s recovery. All places were 
also*full of mourning and lamentation. Now the king rested 
in a high chamber, and as he saw them below, lying prostrate 
on the ground, he could not himself forbear weeping.'’ After 
five days of intense suffering, Herod expired, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and in the seventh year of his reign {Antiq^., 
xix., viii. 2), 


Chapter XI IT 
Section 1 (ch. xiii. 1-12) 

1 , Manaliein, who wm the foster -hr other of Herod the tetrarch^ 
— i.e, of Herod Antipas. This Manahem is supposed to have 
been the son or grandson of a certain Manahem, and an Essene 
prophet, of whom Josephus records that when Herod the 
Great was a child, Manahem the prophet met him on his 
road to school, and striking him on the back, saluted him as 
king of the Jews. The boy took it as a jest, but Manahem 
replied: “ Thou wilt be king, and wilt begin thy reign happily, 
for God finds thee worthy of it ; and do thou remember the 
blows that Manahem hath given thee, as being a signal of 
the change of thy fortune ; and truly this will be the best 
reasoning for thee, that thou love justice (towards men), and 
piety towards God, and clemency towards thy citizens ; yet 
do I know how thy whole conduct will be, that thou wilt not 
be such a one, for thou wilt excel all men in happiness, and 
obtain an everlasting reputation, but wilt forget piety and 
righteousness ; and these crimes will not be concealed from 
God at the conclusion of thy life, when thou wilt find that 
He will be mindful of them, and punish thee for them. Now 
at that time Herod did not at all attend to what Mahahem 
said, as having no hopes of such advancement ; but a little 
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afterward, when he was so fortunate as to be advanced to 
the dignity of king, and was in the height of his dominion, 
he sent for Manahem, and asked him how long he should 
reign. Manahem did not tell him the full length of his 
reign ; wherefore, upon that silence of his, he asked him 
further, whether he should reign ten years or not. He 
replied, ‘ Yes, twenty, nay, thirty years ’ ; but did hot 
assign the just determinate limit of his reign. Herod was 
satisfied with these replies, and gave Manahem his hand, and 
dismissed him, and from that time he continued to honour all 
the Essenes (Josephus, Antiq.^ xv. 5). 

3. Then they fasting and fraying, and imposing their hands 
upon them, sent them away. It is generally held that on this 
occasion the episcopal character was conferred on Saul and 
Barnabas. St John Chrysostom, Cornelius a Lapide, Leo the 
Great, Felten, Beelen, Knabenbauer, Rose, and many others 
accept this view, which is based on the following considera- 
tions : — 

(a) With the one exception of Christ blessing little 
children, the act of laying on of hands, wherever recorded 
in the New Testament, is never deprecatory, but is always 
the sign of the transmission of some gift or spiritual power, 
either — 

(i.) Of healing. Cf, “ They shall Uike up seipeiits, and if they shall 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they sh.all 
lay their hands \ipou the sick, and they shall recover” 
{St Mark xvi. 18. See also St Luke iv. 40). 

(ii.) Of raising to life. Cf. “And he besought hiju much, saying ; 
My daugliter is at the point of death, come, lay thy hand 
upon her, that she may be safe, and may live” {St Mark 
V. 23. See also St Matt ix. 18). 

(iii.) Of confirming or ordaining. Of. “These they set before the 
apostles, and they ]n'aying, imposed hands upon them” 
(Acts vi. 6. See also viii. 17 ; 1 'Tim. iv. 14). 

Moreover, St Luke notes expressly that this laying on of 
hands was accompanied by “praying and fasting,” as was 
customary when conferring the sacrament of Holy Order. 
Cf “ When they had ordained to them priests in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended them 
to the Lord, in whom they believed” (Ads xiv. 22), 
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(h) Saul and Barnabas did not receive Conlirination on 
this occasion, since this sacrament was always given soon 
after baptism, and we read that Ananias was sent to Saul 
that he might receive his sight “ and be filled with tlie Holy 
Ghost'' {Acts ix. 17). Also Barnabas had long been “full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith ” {Acts xi. 24). 

(c) Neither was the sacerdotal character conferred on Saul 
and Barnabas by this “laying on of hands,” as they had 
previously preached and ministered to the Lord (see Acts 
xi. 25-26, xiii. 1-2). 

{d) Nor were Saul and Barnabas made apostles by the 
laying on of hands, for the office of an apostle implies a 
direct “ call ” from God, and (with the exception of St 
Matthias, an example which stands alone) all the apostles, 
including St Paul, were called by Jesus Christ Himself. Cf, 
“ Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father, who raised him from the dead ” 
{GaL i. 1). This dignity is not therefore conferred by the 
sacrament of Holy Order, as the apostles were witnesses to 
the Eesurrection of Christ, and therefore could only be found 
among those who were His contemporaries. Consequently 
the bishops of the Catholic Church, although they are the 
successors of the Apostles, are not themselves apostles, 
Baciiez and Vigouroiix thus summarize this question: “The 
apostleship is not an order ; it is an extraordinary gift, 
personal in its nature, and, since it must come directly from 
God, cannot be conveyed by any rite. St Paul received this 
call when he was converted, and he may be said to have 
exercised it at once (see Acts xi. 25-26, xii. 25), though he 
does not appear to liave immediately claimed the prerogatives 
nor the honour of the apostleship. It was the episcopal 
character and authority which was conferred on him at 
Antioch, and of these he had need in order to confirm the 
faithful and ordain priests (see Acts xiv. 22).” 

It is certain that the mission and powers of an apostle 
were not only distinct, of their very nature, from the 
character and powers conferred by the sacrament of Holy 
Order, but they were independent of them. The Twelve 
were called to the apostleship, and are spoken of as “ apostles ” 
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by the Evangelists, long before they were made priests or 
bishops” {Manuel Bihlique, tome iv., No, 516, ii.). 

Note. — Suarez, Mgr. le Camus, and some others are of 
opinion that the laying on of bands was merely a sign of 
benediction and formal approbation of the mission of Saul 
and Barnabas, by which they were freed from their re- 
sponsible position, and set free to follow the call of the 
Holy Ghost. This view of the laying on of hands being 
merely deprecatory on this occasion is not generally held. 


ON PEAYEK AND EASTING 

The utility of fasting as a preparation for spiritual graces 
is shewn by the following examples : — 

{a) It was when St Peter was “ praying and fasting” that 
a vision was granted to him. 

“ Peter went up to tlie higher parts of tlie house to pray, about the 
sixth hour. And being hungry, he was desirous to taste souiewliat. 
And as they were preparing, there came upon him an ecstasy of mind ” 
{Acts X. 9, io). 

(h) It was while “ministering to the Lord and fasting” 
that the Holy Ghost enlightened the apostles regarding the 
mission of Saul and Barnabas. 

“And as they were ministering to the Lord, and fasting, the Holy 
(lliost said to them : Separate me Saul and Barnabas, for the w'ork 
wliereunto I have taken tliem. Tlien they, fasting and praying, and 
imposing their hands upon tlieiu, sent them away” {Acts xiii. 2, 3). 

(c) St Paul speaks of himself as frequently praying and 
fasting ; 

“In much w^atchings, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often” (2 Cor, 
xi. 27), and these penitential works rendered his mission more fruitful. 

Many examples of fasting might be cited from the Old 
Testament, e.g, Moses, Elias, David, etc. Maldonatus says: 
“ Faith expels the enemy by believing, prayer by petitioning, 
fasting by tormenting and starving him; as an enemy is 
driven out of a fortress, not only by force, but by starving 
him.” 

Once when questioned by His disciples concerning their 
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inability to cast forth the devil from the demoniac boy, our 
Lord replied, “ This kind is not cast out but by prayer and 
fasting'* (St Matt. xvii. 20). In this answer there is no 
contradiction to that which He made concerning fasting 
when questioned by the Pharisees as to why His disciples 
did not fast. Cf. “ Why do the disciples of John and of the 
Pharisees fast; but thy disciples do not fast?" (aS^^ Mark ii. 
18). His answer in tliat case, “as long as they have the 
bridegroom with them, they cannot fast," referred to fasts 
of supererogation, whicli were unseasonable while He was 
with them. We know that Jesus and His disciples observed 
the fasts imposed by the Law of Moses, since He fulfilled the 
Law to an iota, but He did not observe the extra fasts 
prescribed by the Pharisees, nor imitate the rigorous 
abstinence of St John the Baptist. 

6 . They found a certain man^ a magician, a false 'prophet, 
a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesu. St Luke describes this 
man as “ a magician " and a “ false X->i^ophet," and St Paul 
calls him “ a child of the devil " and an “ enemy of all 
justice." What are we to understand by these epithets ? 
Did Elyraas really hold communications with the devil, or 
did he simply impose on the credulity of the people by his 
superior knowledge of natural sciences, such as astronomy, 
mechanics, and chemistry ? It is not possible to decide this 
question with absolute certainty, for, on the one hand, we 
know that purely natural causes and effects have often been 
confounded with diabolical agency ; on the other hand, it is 
certain that the devil is far superior to man as regards 
abilities and knowledge. Also he is filled with hatred 
towards men, and seeks to compass their ruin. The belief 
in magical practices or the ‘‘black art" is very ancient; both 
among Jews and Gentiles we read of magicians and sorcerers. 
Hence the hostile Jews, as well as the heathen writers Celsus 
and Porphyry, attributed our Lord's miracles to witchcraft. 
We find in the Scriptures examples of magical arts being 
practised, warnings against these arts, and punishments 
inflicted on those who were guilty of this sin. Thus the 
Egyptian magicians, when summoned by Pharao to oppose 
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Moses, actually *‘cast down their rods, which were turned 
into serpents” {Exod. vii. 12). Again, when Moses turned 
the water of the river into blood, we read that “ the 
magicians of the Egyptians with their enchantments did in 
like manner, and Pbarao’s heart was hardened, neither did 
he hear them, as the Lord had commanded” {ibid. vii. 22). 
They were also able to bring “forth frogs upon the land of 
Egypt” in imitation of Moses {ibid. viii. 7); but when Moses 
turned the dust of the earth into sciniphs, the Egyptian 
magicians could not accomplish this prodigy, but, confessing 
their impotence, said to Pharao, “ This is the finger of God ” 
(verse 19). In each of these examples the magicians gave 
proof that they possessed certain praeternatural power ; and 
as they used them to oppose Moses, and to prevent Pharao 
from obeying the commandment of God, we may conclude 
that these miracles wmre worked by tlie agency of the devil. 

In the Mosaic Law there are various warnings against 
consulting wizards, “Go not aside after wizards, neither 
ask anything of soothsayers, to be defiled by them” {Levit. 
xix. 31). The sentence of death was pronounced on those 
found guilty of sorcery, e.g. “A man or woman, in whom 
there is a pythonical or divining spirit, dying let them die ; 
they shall stone them, their blood be upon tliem” {Levit, xx. 
27). “ Wizards thou sbalt not suffer to live ” {Exod. xxii 18). 
The Scriptures therefore clearly teach that such a sin as 
witchcraft exists, and the Catholic Church shews her belief 
in its existence by forbidding her children to practise magic, 
and by exorcising those possessed by evil spirits. Therefore 
we may assume that Elymas actually performed certain 
miracles and prophesied by the help of the devil, otherwise 
he could not have obtained an influence over an educated 
and capable man such as Sergius Paiilus, who would easily 
have detected mere charlatanism. This view is justified by 
the severity of the rebuke which St Paul addressed to 
Elymas, the “child of the devil” and the “enemy of all 
justice,” who ceased not “ to pervert the right way of the 
Lord.” 
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Section 2 (ch. xiii. 13-41) 

ST PAUL’S SERMON IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF 
ANTIOCH IN riSIDIA 

It 18 generally held that this sermon was delivered in 
Greek. We know that it was customary to read the 
Scriptures first in Hebrew, and then to translate them. 
On this occasion the quotations were all taken from the 
Septuagint, and not from the Hebrew original ; hence wo may 
conclude that St Paul spoke in Greek, which would be under- 
stood by most of the proselytes present, to whom Hebrew 
was unknown. 

Strabo mentions two dialects, the I’isidiau and the Lydian, which were sijokeu in 
Antioch as well as Greek. Tho.se comment aGn-.s who hold that the apn.stle.s received the 
gift of tongues in order to speak the languages of all nations, think that they always 
spoke the vermicular of each people they visited. If so, 8t I'aul spoke I'isidian or Lydian. 

The discourse, as given in the Acts, may have been taken 
from memoranda preserved by St Luke himself, or by one of St 
Paul’s companions, or from notes supplied by St Paul himself. 
Like all the other discourses given in the Acts, it is merely 
an abstract and may be summarized under three headings: — 

1. A brief sketch of Jewdsli History until the time of David. 

2. The fulfilment of the promise of a Messias in Jesus. 

3. The oiler of stilvatioii to all who believe in Him. 

This discourse resembles St Stephen’s defence before the 
Sanhedrin, iiiasmiicli as St Paul endeavours to conciliate his 
Jewish hearers by appealing to their national history. It 
also resembles St Peter’s sermon on the day of Pentecost, for 
St Paul lays special stress on the witnesses to the Resurrection 
of Christ, and quotes the very Messianic psalm to which St 
Peter referred. But while this discourse manifests traces of 
the influence of St Stephen and of St Peter, as we should 
naturally expect, it is decidedly characteristic of the speaker, 
and thorouglily Pauline in the special emphasis given to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, and of the iiisufliciency of; 
the Law to justify man. In numerous passages in his Epistles, 
St Paul teaches this doctrine, which harmonizes so admirably 
with the work to which he was called, viz. the evangelization 
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of the Gentiles without the intermediary of the Mosaic 
ceremonial Law. It is interesting to note how St Paul adapts 
his discourse to the various classes tliat lie addresses, e.cj . — 

1. At Ant, if)cli in Pi.sidia, where he preac^lies to the Jews in the 
synagogue, he bases his argunients on the Scriptures, which they lightly 
held 80 sacred. 

2. Wh(‘.ii addr(‘ssing the, Gentiles of L 3 ^stra, he speaks of God as the 
Creator, who ])r()vides food for all men by giving fruitful seasons and 
rain in due time. 

3. AVheu addressing the philosophers ^)^ Athens, he bases liis discourse on 
their lu'athcu tem]>lcs, on the altar to “the unknown God,” and the say- 
ings of tli(‘.ir own ])oets and autliors ; and, finally, he a])})eals to their 
own conscience. 

4. When addri“«sing a Jewish audience composed of Pharisees and 
Sadducees^ lu^ skilfully wins over the Pharisees, and causes disuiiiou 
among his eiiemiea by speaking of the resurrection of the dead, — a 
doctrine explicit ly taught by the Pharisees, but denied by tlu* Sadducees. 


ANALYSIS or ST PAUL’S SKKMON AT ANTIOCH 
IN PISIOIA (xiii. 16-41) 

I. Sketch of Jewish history. 

(a) God delivered His peo])le from Eg\]>t. 

(h) He protected them in the desm’t. 

(c) He dest royed I heir foes — the seven nations of Canaan. 

(d) He delivered them by the bands of the Judges. 

(c) He raised u]) Saul and David to rule over His pef)])le. 

(/) He raised up Jesus, of the seed of David, and thus fulfilled 
His promises. 

II. The promise of a Messias was fulfilled in Jesus. 

(a) St John the l>aj»1 ist had pro<*hiimed this truth. 

(b) The Jewi,sh rulers rejected Christ, “not knowing him nor the 

voices of the pro])he,ts.” 

(c) Thus they unconsciously ful tilled t he prophecies concerning 

the sutleringa and death of the Messias. 

HI. Salvation was offered to all who believe in Him. 

(a) God raised Jesus from the dea<l, and there were many 

witnesses to this truth. 

(b) Tile. Holy One, of whom David spoke, was Jesus the Messias, 

who alone did not ^^see corruption^ 

((') J ustification, be. forgiveness of sins, could only be obtained 
through Olirist,, not by the Law. 

((/) rmiislniient would overtake tlmst^ who neglect this meaus of 
justification, as the prophets had foretold. 
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Chapter XTV 
Section 1 (ch. xiv. 1-6) 

LEGEND OF ST PAUL AND THECLA 

In connection with St Paul’s visit to Iconium, there is a 
very interesting account of the conversion of a lady of high 
position. It is recorded in the Acts of Paul and Theda, and 
runs as follows : — Theda was a member of one of the noble 
families of Iconium, and on one occasion, when sitting at her 
window, she overheard St Paul preaching. The truths of the 
Gospel appealed to her so powerfully that she determined 
to consecrate her virginity to God. She therefore refused to 
marry Thamyris, a nobleman of Iconium, to whom she had 
been promised in marriage. Thamyris, aided by Theda’s 
mother, caused both St Paul and Theda to be apprehended ; 
the apostle was scourged and expelled from the city, while 
Theda was condemned to die at the stake in the public 
theatre. Theda was saved from the flames by a heavy 
shower of rain which extinguished them, and having escaped 
from Iconium, she followed St Paul to Antioch. There she 
was again persecuted for having refused the hand of 
Alexander, the high-priest of Galatia, and she even plucked 
off the image of Cesar from his turban. For this offence 
Theda was condemned to be devoured by wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, but Trypluena, the ex-queen of Pontus and a 
relative of Claudius, obtained a reprieve for her, and Theda 
ultimately persuaded Tryphmna to become a Christian. 
Theda again sought out St Paul, and when he left Asia 
Minor for Syria she went to Seleucia in Cilicia. There she 
devoted her life to prayer and good works, and died with a 
great reputation of holiness. The Fathers of the Church — 
St Gregory of Nazianzus, St Gregory of Nyssa, St John 
Chrysostom, St Ambrose, St Augustine, and many others — all 
eulogize the virtues of Theda, and cite her example as a 
remarkable proof of the wonderful personal influence which 
St Paul exercised over his disciples, since Theda used to 
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watch night and day outside the house of Onesiphorus, where 
Paul was lodging in company with Titus, in hopes of hearing 
him preach, and, when in prison, she cast her jewels at the 
feet of her gaoler as a bribe in order to be allowed to assist 
at the assembly where St Paul was to preach. The history 
of Theda also brings out clearly one cause of the hatred 
which the Gentiles bore to Christianity, viz. its high standard 
of morality. To the pagan world, virginity was an unknown 
virtue; and those who advocated celibacy were regarded as 
enemies of society and of the family. Hence, while St Paul 
was being tried, the multitude were shouting “ Death to the 
impostor, who would rob us of our wives.” 

The most ancient document concerning St Paul and Theda 
was compiled by a presbyter who wrote as though he were 
St Paul, and gave as his motive that he did this out of love 
for the great apostle. This presbyter was removed from his 
office by St John ; and Tertullian {On Baptism, xvii.) points 
out that the incidents therein related could not all have been 
true. This work is now lost, and we obtain our details of St 
Theda chiefly from the Fathers of the Church, wjio accepted 
only those incidents which were not at variance with the 
teaching of the Gospel. 

On this subject Mgr. le Camus writes : “ Theda is the type 
of the Gentile who renounces all natural satisfactions, such as 
the luxuries of fortune and family ties, in order to taste the 
pure joys of the truths of the Gospel and of a new life in Jesus 
Christ, For such a one, all gives place to the search after 
truth; the injustice of judges, the violence of gaolers, the 
stake, bonds, or wild beasts are not sufficiently powerful to 
break the chain that attaches such a soul to Him who died 
on the cross, and by whom all can be saved ” (Bcenvre des 
Apdtres, tome ii. p. 59). The maxims of the Gospel not only 
ran counter to Jewish prejudices and deprived the Gentiles of 
their gains, but they subverted the social life of pagans. 

Section 2 (ch. xiv. 7-19) 

18 . Noio there came thithei' certain Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium, and persuading the multitude, and stoning Paul, 

BK. II. 8 
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drew him out of the city^ thinking him to he dead, Paley 
draws attention to the undesigned coincidence between these 
words and the passage in the second Epistle to the Corinthians 
where St Paul says : “ once I was stoned (xi. 25). He writes 
as follows : ‘‘ Does the history relate that St Paul, prior to 
the writing of this epistle, had been stoned more than once ? 
The history mentions distinctly one occasion upon which St 
Paul was stoned, namely, at Lystra in Lycaonia : ' There 
came thither certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, and 
persuading the multitude and stoning Paul, drew him out 
of the city, thinking him to be dead ' {Acts xiv. 18). And 
it mentions also another occasion in which ‘ an assault was 
made both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their 
rulers, to use them despitefully and to stone them ; biit they 
were aware of it,’ the history proceeds to tell us, ‘ and they 
fled into Lystra and Derbe.’ This happened at Iconium 
prior to the date of the epistle. Now, had the assault been 
completed, had the history related that a stone was thrown, 
as it relates that preparations were made both by Jews and 
Gentiles to ^tone Paul and his companions; or even had the 
account of this transaction stopped, without going on to 
inform us that Paul and his companions were ‘aware of 
their danger and fled,’ a contradiction between the history 
and the epistle would have ensued. Truth is necessarily 
consistent ; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts, not having truth to guide them, should thus 
advance to the very brink of contradiction without falling 
into it” (Paley, Horm Faalincr, p. 59). 

19 . As the disciples stood around him, he rose up and entered 
the city. Among these disciples we may almost certainly 
include Timothy, and this inference is drawn from the 
following premises : — 

(a) When St Paul visited Berhe and Lystra on his second missionary 
journey, he found “ a certain disciple there named Timothy, the son of 
a Jewish woman that believed, but his father was a Gentile. To this 
man the brethren that were in Lystra and Iconium gave a good 
testimony” {Ads xvi. 1-2). Hence it is probable tliat on his first 
journey St Paul had baptized Timothy, whom he speaks of as his 
“beloved son” in the faith (1 Tim. i. 2). 

(&) Timothy was evidently with St Paul during part of his first 
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journey, for in his epistle the apostle reminds him of the sufferings they 
endured in Asia Minor. Cf. ‘‘ But thou hast fully known my doctrine, 
manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, love, patience, persecutions, 
afflictions, such as came upon me at Antioch, at Iconium, and at Lystra : 
what persecutions I endured, and out of them all the Lord delivered 
me” (2 Tim. iii. 10-11). Note, too, that St Paul gives the exact order 
in which he had visited the cities. 

Hence we are justified in concluding that Timothy was a 
native of Lystra, and that at least on part of the journey he 
was included in the company of Paul. 

Paley calls attention to an undesigned coincidence between 
the account of St Paul’s first journey in tlie Acts, and the 
passage in the second Epistle to Timothy, where he refers to 
Antioch^ Iconium, and Lystra (iii. 2). He omits Derbe, 
because bis object was to remind Timothy of the cities in 
which he had suffered, but in Derbe there were evidently no 
special tribulations, hence it is passed over in silence. 

Chapter XV 

Section 1 (ch. xv. 1-5) 

ST PAUL’S VISITS TO JERUSALEM. 


Tlic Acts of the Apostles records five visits of St Paul to 
Jerusalem. We may tabulate them as follows : — 



Object. 

Ctnnpanions. 

References 
in Acts. 

1st Visit. 

To escape from his per- 
secutors of Damascus. 

None. 

ix. 23-28. 

2nd „ 

The necessity of relieving 
the Jerusalem converts 
during tlie famine. 

Barnabas. 

i 

xi. 30. 

3rd „ 

To appeal to Uie Church 
in Jerusalem regarding 
the conditions of admis- 
sion for Gentile con- 
verts. This was settled 
by the Jerusalem As- 
sembly. 

Barnabas, some 
of the judai zing 
brethren. 

XV. 2, 
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— 

Object. 

Companions. 

Eeferences 
in Acts. 

4th Visit. 

After his second journey 

Silas ? 

xviii. 22. 


St Paul went up to 
Jerusalem to salute the 
Church. 



6th „ 1 

St Paul went up, know- 

St Luke, some 

xxi. 15-16. 


ing that he was to be 

disciples of 



apprehended in Jeru- 

Cesarea, and 


1 

! 

salem. 

Mnason. 



In the Epistle to the Galatians, St Paul mentions two 
visits to Jerusalem. 

A. Speaking of the time which immediately followed his 
conversion St Paul says : — 

“Neither went I to Jerusalem, to the apostles who were before me, 
but I went into Arabia, and again I returned to Damascus. Then, after 
three years, I went to Jerusalem to see Peter, and I tarried with him 
fifteen days. But other of the apostles I saw none, saving James the 
brother of the Lord” (Gal. i. 17-19). 

B. In the second chapter of this Epistle he mentions 
another visit : — 

“ 1, Then, after fourteen years, I went up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. 

“ 2. And I went up according to revelation, and conferred with them, 
the gospel which I preach among the gentiles, but apart with them who 
seemed to be something : lest perhaps I should run, or had run in vain. 

“3. But neither Titus, who was with me, being a gentile, was 
compelled to be circumcised. 

“ 4. But because of false brethren unawares brought in, who came in 
privately to spy our liberty, which we have in Christ Jesus, that they 
might bring us into servitude. 

“6. To whom we yielded not by subjection, no, not for an hour, that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you. 

“ 6. But of them who seemed to be something, (what they were some- 
time, it is nothing to me. God acceptoth not the person of man,) for 
to me they that seemed to be something added nothing. 

“ 7. But contrariwise, when they had seen that to me was committed 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, as to Peter was that of the circumcision: 

“ B. (For he who wrought in Peter to the apostleship of the circum- 
cision wrought in me also among the Gentiles.) 

“ 9, And when they had known the grace that was given to me, James 
and Cephas and John, who seemed to be pillars, gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hands of fellowship : that we should go unto the 
Gentiles, and they unto the circumcision ; 
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“ 10. Only that we should be mindful of the poor : which same 
thing also I was careful to do.’* 

The question naturally arises therefore : To which of 
the five visits recorded in the Acts do the visits referred to 
in the Epistle to the Galatians correspond ? 

It is generally accepted that the first visit (A) mentioned 
in the Acts (ch. ix. 19-30) corresponds to that recorded in 
Gal. i. 18, and consequently in these two passages St Paul 
refers to his first visit after his conversion. The other visit 
(B) recorded in Gal. ii. 1-10 is accepted by the majority of 
commentators as corresponding with the third visit men- 
tioned in the Acts (ch. xv.). This conclusion is drawn from 
the subjoined data. 

1. The dates synchronize fairly well, for Aretas obtained possession 

of Damascus about 37 a.d., and he ruled there when St Paul’s life was 
in danger by reason of the hostility of the Jews. Therefore we may 
conclude that the apostle escaped from Damascus circa 38 a.d. He 
then visited St Peter in Jerusalem and “ tarried with him fifteen days ” 
{Gal. i. 18). The fourteen years to which St Paul refers as having 
elapsed between the two visits mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians 
would embrace an interval sufficiently long to include his journey to 
Tarsus, his stay of one year at Antioch before the famine was predicted 
by Agabus, his second visit to Jerusalem circa a.d. 45 (Acts xi. 30), 
and his first apostolic journey. If the Assembly of Jerusalem was 
held about 51 a.d., as most commentators agree, we have an interval 
of about fourteen years between St Paul’s flight from Damascus and 
his visit to Jerusalem, when he took part in this Assembly. We must 
remember, however, that the Jews were accustomed to count any 
portion of a year as a whole year, hence a Jew would speak of thirteen 
years and a month or two over as fourteen years. ' 

2. The circumstances are similar ; e.g. in eacli case — 

(a) Paul and Barnabas leave Antioch for Jerusalem, and return 
to Antioch after their visit. 

(h) The teachers from Jerusalem had unsettled the Christian 
community of Antioch by insisting that all Gentile con- 
verts ought to be circumcised. 

(c) Paul and Barnabas determine to appeal to the apostles in 

Jerusalem. 

(d) They are recognized by the Church in Jerusalem as the 

apostles of the Gentiles. 

(e) The decision is given against the circumcision of Gentile 

converts. 

3. The Galatian visit (ch. ii. 1) can only be identified with the third, 
visit recorded in the Acts, as the subjoined arguments tend to prove ; — 
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1. The first visit mentioned in Acts ix. 26-29 evidently corre- 
S|>()nds with that- of Gal. i. 18. 

2. It cannot coincide with the second visit mentioned in the Acts 
(xi. 29-30), since Saul and Bariiahas were not sent forth to 
evangelize the Gentiles until after their return to Antioch, 
and at tlie visit referred to in Gal. ii. 1 their mission was 
fully recognized. Moreover, as the famine was raging in 46 
A.D., St Paul must have visited Jerusalem somewhere about 
this date; and if we identify this visit, circa 46 A.D., with the 
Galatian visit, it follows that he must have been converted 
seventeen years previously, i^c. in 29 a.d., if we ivckon the 
fourteen years from his lirst visit t-o Jerusalem, or he was 
converted in 32 a.d. if we reckon the fourteen >'(^ars from 
the time when he “saw Peter and tarried with him fifteen 
days.” Put it is impossible to accept either of these two 
dates as that of St Pauks conversion. 

3. The fourth visit mentioned in the Acts cannot corres])ond to 
tlie Galatian visit, since Barnabas was not witli St Paul on 
this occasion, as he was on the Galatian visit-. 

4. mentioned in the Acts cannot coim-ide with the 
Galatian visit, since after the latter lie returned to Antioch, 
whereas after the former he was sent to Cesarea as a prisoner. 

Hence the only visit mentioned in the Acts to which the 
Galatian visit can correspond is the third, since the other 
four are seen to be eliminated, and we have good reasons for 
inferring that Acts xv. and Gal. ii. 1 refer to the same visit. 

6. The sect of the rharisees that believed. The judaizers, 
whom St Luke refers to as those “ of the circumcision ” 
(xi. 2), not only contended with St Peter for having received 
Cornelius into the Church, and opposed the teaching of St 
Paul in Antioch, but they pursued the latter with their 
hostility, and did their utmost to thwart him in his mission- 
ary work by contradicting the doctrines which he taught, 
and endeavouring to pervert his Christian converts both in 
Asia Minor and in Greece. Tliey were his greatest foes, and 
from his epistles we gather that they attacked — 

(a) His claims to the dignity of an apostle. 

(h) His personal influence. 

(c) His doctrine of justification by faith. 

A few quotations will suffice to prove these statements. 

(a) They denied that he was an apostle. 

(1) “ Let a mau so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God ” (1 Cor. iv. 1). 
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(2) “Am not I free? Am not I an apostle? Have not I seen Christ 
Jesns, our Lord ? Are nut you my work in the Lord ?” (1 Cor. ix. 1). 

(3) “ Have we not power to carry about- a woman, a sist er, as well as 
the rest of the Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” 
(1 Cor. ix. 5). 

(4) “ Do we need (as some do) e})istles of commendation to you, or 
from you?” (2 Cor. iii. 1). 

(5) “In all things let us exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God” 
(2 Cor. vi. 4). 

(6) “For I suppose that I liav^e done nothing less than the great 
a])ostles” (2 Cor. xi. 5). 

(7) “Tliey are Ht*brews : so am I. They are Israelites: so am 1. 
Tluiy are the seed of Abraham: so am I. They are the minisbjrs of 
Christ (I speak as one h‘ss wise) ; I am moi'e” (2 Cor. xi. 22-23). 

(8) “For T give you to understand, bi’ethren, that, the gosuel which 
was preached by me is not- accoi'ding t-o man. For neither dici I receive 
it of man, nor did I learn it, but i)y the revelation of Jesus Christ” 

i. 11-12). 

(9) “ To me was committed the gos])el of the iincircumcision, as to 
Peter was that, of the circumcision” {Gal. ii. 7). 

(h) They mocked at his person. 

(!) “For his epistles indeed, say they, are weighty and strong; but 
his bodily presence is W(‘ak, and his sju'cch contemptible” (2 Cor. x. 10). 

(2) “For although I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge” 
(2 Cor. xi. 6). 

(c) They contradicted his teaching*. 

(1) “There are some that trouble you, and would ])ervert the gospel 
of Christ” (Gal. i. 7). 

(2) “ O senseless Galatians, who hath bewitched you that you should 
not. obey the truth ?” {Gal. iii. 1). 

(3) “You did run well, who hath hindered you, that you should not 
obey the truth?” {Gal. v, 7). 

fi) “For as many as desire to please in the flesh, they constrain you 
to ue circumcised” {Gal. vi. 12). 


Section 2 (ch. xv. 6-22) 

ON THE ASSEMBLY IN JEHUSALEM 

This first Assembly of the Church was convoked for the 
purpose of settling — 

(1) a questio7i of doctrine, viz. “ Could the Gentiles be saved 

without observing the law of Afoses ? 

(2) a question of discipline as to the rite of circumcision. 
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In this Assembly we have the type on which all general 
Councils of the Church have been modelled. St Peter, the 
Head of the Church, presided; the subjects were freely 
discussed by the apostles and bishops or priests present ; the 
authority of tradition was invoked, and the result of the 
deliberations of the Assembly was formally conveyed by an 
apostolic letter to those concerned, viz. to the Gentile 
converts. On the other hand, this gathering of the Church 
in Jerusalem differed from an cecumenieal Council on several 
points : — 

1. St Peter, who ])re.sided, was not the only infallible apostle present, 
since all the apostles had this gift of infallibility. 

2. All the apostles do not ap})ear to hav^e been convoked ; at least, 
only four are named, viz. SS. Peter, Jameij, John, and Paul. 

3. As regaids the “ancients” who deliberated with the apostles, it is 
impossible to decide with any certainty whetlier they were bishops or 
simply “elders” or “priests” such as SS. Paul and Barnabas placed 
over the Churches in Asia Minor. Some think they were some of 
the Seventy-two disciples. The apostles were certainly free to allow 
these disciples to take an active part in the Assembly without recog- 
nizing that this privilege was theirs by right, or cimferring it on their 
successors. 

But although not an oecumenical Council in the strict 
acceptation of the term, it was an important gathering 
summoned to deal with a vital question, whicli was fraught 
with great issues affecting the promulgation of the Gospel. 
This Assembly was therefore held at Jerusalem, as the Church 
there was the recognized centre of authority ; there 
Christianity was first preached by the apostles themselves, 
and for some twelve years it was governed by them in 
person. 

Circumstances which necessitated this Assembly. — The 
Christian Church was an offshoot of J udaism ; and as the first 
converts were drawn from the ranks of the Hebrews, who 
were firmly attached to the religion of their forefathers, it 
was natural that they should cling to their old customs and 
dogmas. This difficulty became more pronounced after “a 
great multitude also of the priests obeyed the faith ” (Acts vi. 7). 
The ** sect of the Pharisees ” also furnished its contingent to 
the Christian faith (see Acts xv. 5), and these converts still 
attached undue importance to exterior ceremonies and legal 
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observances. Jewish exeljisiveness was another barrier, 
which could not be broken down at once. The Jews had an 
intense horror of “ the uncircumcised and still retained the 
belief that the Jewish nation alone constituted the chosen 
people of God, and, consequently, they refused to admit that 
Gentiles could share their privileges or become members of 
the Christian Church without first conforming to all that the 
Law and the traditions of the Pharisees exacted of devout 
Jews. This trend of thought was particularly strong among 
the Jews of Judea, whose religious life was bound up witli 
the services of the Temple, and deeply steeped in Pharisaical 
traditions. This attachment to exterior ceremonies was, 
moreover, congenial to Orientals, who are naturally formalists. 
The Jews of the Dispersion held wider views, and therefore, 
when the Gentiles were received into the Church in large 
numbers, they had no desire to oblige them to accept and 
observe the Law of Moses as a condition to their becoming 
disciples of Jesus Christ. Consequently, the Gentiles of 
Antioch in Syria and those of Asia Minor were admitted into 
the Church by the sacrament of baptism, after they had 
made their profession of faith in Jesus Christ. The news of 
these simple conditions of reception reached the ears of 
certain ‘‘ of the sect of the Pharisees who believed,’* and gave 
great displeasure. Such a line of conduct ran counter to 
their prejudices, and involved the acceptation of a doctrine 
which they rejected, viz. the equality before God of Jew and 
Gentile. Hence these “judaizers” sot out for Antioch 
without any authorization from the apostles, who had given 
them no commandment ” in the matter. There these “ false 
brethren,*’ as St Paul calls them, began to trouble the peace 
of the converts of Antioch by declaring that it was necessary 
for salvation that they should be circumcised and “ keep the 
whole Law of Moses.” This was diametrically opposed to the 
teaching of St Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, and of St 
Barnabas, and after “no small contest” with these judaizing 
teachers, the heads of the Antiochian Church “determined 
that Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of the other side, 
should go up to the apostles and priests to Jerusalem about 
this question** {Acts xv. 2). The discussion was therefore 
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submitted to the Mother Church of Jerusalem, and this 
furnishes us with a clear proof that the primitive Church 
acknowledged one supreme authority — that of the Apostles, 
with St Peter as their Head, by means of which all matters 
of doctrine and discipline were to be settled. 

The Assembly. — The deputies from Antioch were formally 
received and welcomed by the Church ; St Paul and Barnabas 
related “ how great things God had done with them 
(ch. XV. 4). This recital of the reception of the Gentiles, 
without exacting that they should be circumcised, im- 
mediately aroused the bitter opposition of the judaizing party, 
who formally asserted that these Gentiles “ must be 
circumcised, and be commanded to observe the Law of 
Moses** (ch. XV. 5). Identifying the Galatian visit (Gal. ii. 1) 
with that recorded in Acts xv. 2, we infer that the apostles 
SS. Peter, James, and John first had a private conference 
with St Paul and Barnabas, in which St Paul was acknow- 
ledged as an apostle, and the doctrines which he and 
Barnabas had been teaching concerning justification by faith, 
and not by the Law, were accepted as orthodox. A public 
assembly of the apostles and ancients was then convoked in 
order to discuss the question. The brethren took no active 
part in the deliberations ; they were present to hear the 
decision, which they were bound to accept. 

At the Assembly, the judaizing party laid their grievance 
before the apostles and ancients, and there was “ much dis- 
puting ** as they eagerly pleaded for their views. St Peter 
first rose to answer them, and in his discourse, of which we 
have but a brief summary, he refutes the judaizers by shewing 
that God had accepted the Gentiles without their being circum- 
cised, since — 

(a) Cornelius and his kinsmen had received the gift of the Holy Spirit 
although they were uncircunicised (ch. x. and xv.). 

(h) The Gentiles wer(^)urified by “ faith ” (xv. 9). 

(c) To exact that the GTentiles should be circumcised was “to tempt 
God,” and to burden them with a heavy yoke. 

{d) Both Jews and Gentiles were saved by faith. 

After St Peter had spoken, St Paul and Barnabas in turn 
related how God had confirmed their ministry by ''great signs 
and wonders^' 
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St James tlie Less, bishop of Jerusalem, was the last to 
speak. In his discourse he shewed clearly that the revelation 
made to Si Peter concerning the Gentiles agreed ivilh the 
prophecies, since — 

(a) From the beginning the prophets had foretold that the Gentiles 
should be called to worship the one true God, and He had accomplished 
Hia own work hy calling them into the Church. 

{h) Therefore they were not to be harassed by being urged to comply 
with Jewish observances. 

(c) F"or them it sufliced that they should refrain from things offered 
to idols, fornications, things strangled, and blood. Thi'se injunctions 
must be made kjiovvn to the Gentile converts ; as for the Jews, they 
heard them c.ontiiiually in the synagogues. 

The Apostolic Letter. — This document may be thus briefly 
summarized : — 

(a) The greeting to the Gentile coiwerts of Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia, 

{b) A rebuke to the judaizing ])arty. 

(c) Commendation of St Paul and St Barnabas. 

(d) The decision that circumcision was not to be exacted of the 
Gentiles, but ojily the four observances mentioned above. 

Note. — 111 this argument concerning circumcision it is note- 
worthy that the difficulty arose from a sect of Jewish con- 
verts who were still zealous for the Law, and not between 
the apostles, who were agreed in their teaching, and 
unanimous in condemning those who thus disturbed the 
peace of the Church of Antioch. In the application, however, of 
the principle involved, the apostles were not always so united ; 
hence we find St Peter first eating and conversing freely with 
the Gentile converts of Antioch, and then yielding to the 
judaizing party by keeping aloof from these converts as 
regards tlicir social life. In this line of conduct he was 
followed by Barnabas. St Paul, hearing of this inconsist- 
ency on the part of St Peter, rebuked him. St Paul thus 
describes this incident : “ But when Cephas was come to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed. For before that some came from James, he did e^t 
with the Gentiles, but when they were come, he withdrew 
and separated himself, fearing them who were of the circum- 
cision. And to his dissimulation the rest of the Jews con- 
sented, so that Barnabas also was led by them into that 
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dissimulation ” {Gal, ii. 11-13). St Peter yielded humbly to 
St Paul’s remonstrance, and the attacks from the judaizers 
were henceforth unsupported by those in authority. This 
sect, however, continued to trouble the Church, and to oppose 
St Paul’s mission during the second century, when it was 
known, now as the sect of the Ebionites, now as the sect of 
Nazarenes. On this rebuke of St Paul to St Peter, the Head 
of the Church, Vigouroux thus writes : — “ St Peter did not 
err in his doctrine ; the matter at issue did not concern his 
infallibility, but he was adopting a line of conduct which 
would inevitably lead to difficulties. The incident, with all its 
details, brings out into relief the authority and position of 
St Peter, and is not in the least irreconcilable with his office. 
St Paul had gone to Jerusalem (after his conversion) expressly 
to see Peter, whom he recognized as his spiritual superior. If, 
therefore, he withstood him on this occasion, it is not because 
he rejected his authority ; on the contrary, St Paul’s conduct 
in this matter, when rightly viewed, is a homage rendered 
to the primacy of Peter, and this homage, because incidentally 
brought out, is all the more valuable ” {Les Livres Saints et la 
Critique RationalisUy p. 553). 

Josephus relates that a certain Jew named Ananias had persuaded Izatos, king of 
Adiabene, to embrace the Jewish faith, but he did notimist on the king being circuincisetl, 
as this might lead to difficulties with his subjects. According to Josephus, this Anauias 
taught that Izatcs “might worship God without being circumcised, oven though ho did not 
resolve to follow the Jewish Law entirely, as the worship of God was of a superior nature 
to circumcision.” Another Jew, however, named Eleazar, tauglit the contrary doctrine, 
and Izates was circumcised. This incident t)ccurrcd after the famine under Claudius 
A.i). 46, or while it was still raging (Sec Jos., Jntiq., xx., ii. li). 


Section 3 (ch. xv. 23-35) 

35. And Paul and, Barnabas continued at Antioch. St 
Bede and many other commentators are of opinion that it 
was during this visit to Antioch that the incident occurred 
connected with St Peter’s attitude towards the Gentile con- 
verts, when St Paul blamed St Peter for favouring Jewish 
prejudices (see Gal ii. 12 seq.). Some critics ask why St Luke 
omits this incident. But there was no necessity for St Luke 
to relate it, as it is certain from St Peter’s discourse at the 
Assembly in Jerusalem, and from his conduct towards 
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Gentile converts when there were no Jewish prejudices to 
conciliate, that he and St Paul were perfectly united as 
regards doctrine. Hence there was no need for St Luke to 
record that, ttnder exceptionally difficult circumstances, St 
Peter bad deemed it opportune to humour Jewish prejudice, 
and that he had yielded at on(ie when St Paul remonstrated 
with him on the subject. If St Paul mentions the matter 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, he acts thus becai^se the 
incident would have a special interest for the Galatians, who 
were troubled by the teaching of the judaizers. But this 
incident did not concern the whole Church, and St Luke, as 
historian, omits it, because it throws no extra light on the 
subject. If St Peter’s words at the Council appear irrecon- 
cilable with his conduct at Antioch, we must remember that 
the decree was addressed only to Gentile converts, and did 
not affect the Jews who, for a time, continued to keep the 
ceremonial Law. Moreover, if St Paul on several occasions 
acted as a Jew^ that he might win the Jews to Christ (see 
1 Cor. ix. 19-20), why should not St Peter act likewise, 
notwithstanding his discourse in Jerusalem? (Abridged from 
Knabenbauer, in h. 1.). 

Section 4 (ch. xv. 3G-41) 

39* There arose a dissension, so that they departed one from 
another, and Barnabas indeed taking Mark, sailed to Cyprus. 
On this passage Vigouroux has an excellent paragraph : — 

Both Paul and Barnabas had excellent intentions, and each 
took up the line of action which he thought best, and thus 
they worked effectively for God, Instead of one apostolic 
mission, there were two. Barnabas returned to Cyprus, 
his native place, and there established a flourishing church, 
of which he became the bishop. St Paul, with redoubled 
zeal, passed over to Europe, but without losing any of his 
esteem and affection for his former colleague. As to St 
vMark, he was not discouraged, as he might have been had 
Barnabas forsaken him, but, profiting by St Paul’s admoni- 
tion, he acted so as to merit the apostle’s commendation at 
a subsequent period.” 
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This disagreement between two saints teaches us that we 
are not to be scandalized when superiors think fit to act 
differently. It is perfectly possible to differ in opinion 
without ceasing to be united in heart, and in Ihe pursuit of 
the glory of God ; and further, it is evident that one man 
is not always obliged to give up his view and to take 
that of another. As St John Chrysostom remarks: “Each 
prophet had his distinctive traits of character : Moses 
was mild, Elias was severe, but both pleased God, and both 
admirably guided the people of God in the divinely appointed 
X)ath.” 

41 . Syria and Cilicia, Some critics object that there is 
no record of churches having been founded in Cilicia; but 
although St Luke passes over this subject, we may infer that 
there were Christian communities in those countries, from 
several incidents which are clearly recorded : — 

1. St Paul, after his first visit to Jerusah'iu, stayed some time in 
Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia (supra, ix. 30, xi. 25). 

2. Tlui Assembly of Jerusalem would not have addressed their decision 
to the (^lentile brethren of Syria and Cilicia had there been no Christian 
convert s there. 

3. St Paul distinctly proposed to visit the churches which he liad 
founded or visited previously (verse 36). 

4. St Paul refers to his work in “t/ie regions of Syria and Cilicia^^ 
(Gal. i. 21). 


Chapter XVI 
Section 1 (ch. xvi. 1-10) 

NOTE ON ROMAN COLONIES 

A Roman colony was “ a miniature copy of the Roman 
people (Aul. Gel., xvi. 13), and formed politically an integral 
part of Rome. The Rov.ians established these colonies as 
“ fortresses of the Empire,*' “ propugnacula imperii ” (Cicero, 
de Leg. agrar., c. 27). They were generally peopled by 
veteran soldiers whom the Senate wished to reward by 
grants of land, and the colonists marched to take possession 
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of their land, headed by the Koman standard. A rioman 
colony. was therefore a military station ; and as colonies were 
established as a check on provincial magistrates, they were 
placed where most needed, and particularly on the outskirts 
of the Empire. The colony was governed by an officer 
appointed from Koine, and the land, like that of Rome, was 
exempt from taxation. All colonies, however, did not 
possess the “ ius Italicum,” which carried with it immunity 
from capitation and land taxes. In all the colonies the 
Koman coinage was used, the Latin tongue spoken, and 
Roman customs obtained. The colonists, being considered 
as Koman citizens, belonged to one or other of the Roman 
tribes, and enjoyed all the civic privileges of the citizens of 
Rome. This privilege of Koman citizenship was enjoyed by 
right of birth by all descendants of the original colonists, 
provided the wives were Italians. If a lioman veteran 
married a foreigner, his children were not Roman citizens. 
As this frequently happened, the colonies were repeopled 
from time to time with fresh Italian colonists. During the 
Roman occupation of Britain there were several Roman 
colonies established in our island, and traces of these colonies 
remain in such names as Lincoln and Colchester. 


Section 3 (ch. xvi. 16-24) 

ON DEMONIACAL POSSESSION 

(1) Possession of the devil. The devils are sometimes 
permitted by God to enter into a man’s body and to dwell 
tliere, using his limbs and senses, and depriving him of the 
use of them. Thus the possessed often do extraordinary 
things, such as flying in the air, speaking unknown tongues, 
etc. (See Ads xvi. 16, xix. 16.) The devil cannot inhabit 
the soul, nor is he able to force man’s free will and compel 
him to sin, but he can cruelly torture the body, and cause 
illusions by deceiving the senses. Even good people have 
been for a time possessed by the devil, as we read in the 
lives of the saints, but such examples are rare. The third 
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of the minor orders of the Church is that of the exorcist, 
whose special office is to perform exorcisms, i.e, to drive 
out devils. Possessions of the devil were much more fre- 
quent before the time of our Lord. 

(2) Obsession of the devii. This occurs when the devil 
attacks a man persistently from without, and presents phan- 
toms to the senses. Many saints have experienced this 
trial. 

Exorcisms are — 

{a) Ordinary : as in baptism, blessing of holy water. 

{h) Extraordinary : in the case of bodily possessions. 

Our Lord frequently exorcised during His Public Life, 
and so did the apostles, both when sent on their first 
apostolic mission (St Luhe ix. 1) and later {Acts xvi. 18) 
xix. 12). 


Objections against Demoniacal possession refuted. 

It has been objected by non-believers that there is no 
such thing as possession jL)y the devil,” but that what is 
and has been so called is merely a form of disease, such as 
insanity, epilepsy, or some nervous complaint. They base 
their assertion on the fact that many of the symptoms are 
similar, since maniacs and persons afflicted with fits gnash 
their teeth, foam at the mouth, and strive to injure or 
destroy themselves. To this objection we can give the 
following answer : — 

1. The Jews (who had the true faith) believed in posses- 
sion by the devil, since they attributed certain diseases to 
the power of the devil. 

(a) “ And when they were gone out, behold fliey brought him a dumb 
man possessed with a devil ” {St Matt. ix. 32). “ Then was offered to 

him one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb : and he healed him, so 
that he spoke and s«aw ” {Si Matt. xii. 22). “ Master, 1 have brought my 

son to thee having a dumb spirit” {St Mark ix. 16). 

{h) They distinguished between jiersoiis afflicted with disease and 
those possessed by devils. “ And when it was evening after sunset, they 
brought to him all that were ill, and that were possessed with devils” 
{St Mark i 32). “ Who were come to hear him, and to be healed of 
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their diseases, and they tliat were troubled with unclean spirits were 
cured” (St LvJce vi. 18). 

(c) Th^y accused our Lord of being thus possessed. “ Why seek you 
to kill me ? The multitude answered ana said : Thou hast a devil ; 
who seek eth to kill thee?” (St John vii. 20). “And the scribes who 
were come down from Jerusalem said : He liath Beelzebub, and by the 
prince of devils he caateth out devils” (St Mark iii. 22). 

II. A spirit or personality only could reveal the Divinity 
of our Lord, could fear being cast into the abyss, or desire 
to remain in a given locality. Such manifestations are not 
within the compass of a mere disease. 

III. Our Lord distinctly taught that there is such a thing 
as possession by devils, since — 

(ft) He gave His apostles power to cast out devils, and they used this 
power : “Lord, the devils also are subject to us in thy name.” “ I saw 
Satan like lightning falling from heaven.” “ But yet rejoice not in this 
that spirits are subject unto you” (St Luke x. 17, 18, 20). 

(h) He warned them that certain devils were difficult to expel (St Mark 
ix. 28). 

IV. The Church, following the teaching of Christ, has 
always believed in demoniacal possession, therefore she 
has — 

(ft) institut-ed, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, sj)ecia] ministers 
and rites in order to expel evil spirits. 

(h) est/ablished and i>reserved the custom of blessing jHiople and things, 
wliicli has, among other objects, that of preventing them from being 
possessed by the cleviL 


On the method of exorcism employed by the Jews. 

Josei»}ius speaks of a herb whicli if it be only bioiight to sick persons, 
quickly drives away those demons which .... enter into men .... 
and kill them (i>\ J., vii. 6. 3). He also explains how a certain Eleazar 
exorcised in presence of Vespasian and his army. “Tlie manner of the 
cure was this ; he put a ring that had a root of one of those herbs 
mentioned by Solomon to the nostrils of the demoniac, after which he 
drew out the demon through his nostrils : and when the man fell down 
immediately, he adjured him to return into him no more, making still 
mention of Solomon, and reciting the incantations which he comjxised. 
And when Eleazar would persuade and demonstrate to the spectators 
that he had such a power, he set a little way off a cup or basin full of 
water, and commanded the demon, as he went out of the man, to over- 
turn it, and thereby to let the spectators know that he had left the 
man ” (A ntiq.^ viii. 2. 5). 

BK. 11. 


9 
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24 . Inner prison. In a Homan prison there were usually 
three distinct parts — (1) the communiora, where the prisoners 
had light and fresh air ; (2) the interiora, shut off by strong 
iron gates with bars and locks; (3) the rohtr or dungeon. 
The third was really a place of execution for one condemned 
to die. The prison in which Paul and Silas lay that event- 
ful night at Philippi was probably a damp, cold cell, from 
which light was excluded. The ‘stocks’ alluded to were an 
instrument of torture as well as confinement. “ This instru- 
ment was a heavy piece of wood with holes, into which the 
feet were placed in such a manner that they were stretched 
widely apart, so as to cause the sufferer great pain ” (Schaff). 

Eusebius thus speaks of the torment of the stocks and of 
incarceration : “ But as all the tortures of the tyrants were 
defeated by Christ, through the patience of the martyrs, the 
devil devised other machinations; among these were their 
confinement in prison in a dark and most dismal place, 
their feet also stretched in the stocks” {Eccles, Jllsf., l)k. v. 
ch. i.). “ In the persecution under Uecius, the noble confessor 

Origen suffered courageously, when for many days he was 
extended and stretched to the distance of four holes on the 
rack in the deepest recesses of the prison” (ilrid,, bk. vi.). 
The word here rendered stock (^v\oi/) signifies literally “ a 
stake” or “ a log,” and is sometimes applied to a cross. The 
torture of the stocks appears to have been common in the 
East from the earliest times, and Job has several references 
to this punishment. Cf. Tkou hast put my feet in the stocks, 
and hast observed all my paths, and has considered the steps of 
my feet {Job. xiii. 27. See also xxxiii, 11). 


Section 5 (ch. xvi. 35-40) 

37 . But Paul said to them : They have beaten us publicly, 
uncondemned, men that are Romans, and have cast us into 
prison ; and now do they thrust us out privately ? Not so, hut 
let them come. On the incident of St Paul’s claiming, his 
rights as a Itoman citizen, Vigouroux writes : — “ Inspirations 
from heaven vary with circumstances, Hence, following the 
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advice of his friends, St Taul escaped by flight from his 
enemies of Damascus and of Ephesus; yet when he had 
determined to go to Jerusalem, neither the supplications and 
tears of his friends nor prophetic warnings could prevent his 
journeying there, though he knew perfectly well that he 
would be imprisoned. In both cases his c(uiduct was 
justified by the results. The apostle shewed his courage at 
Philippi, and his sufferings rendered his preaching more 
fruitful; in Jerusalem, though he remained in the hands of 
his keepers, he made them respect him, and induced his 
judge to send him to Cesar's tribunal. Whether in Judea 
or Macedonia, in Thessalonica, Berea, or Philippi, he shewed 
plainly that he did not fear the power of men, but that to 
iurthor God s interests was the one aim of his life.” 

Chapter XVII 
Section 1 (ch. xvii. 1-15) 

ST PAUL’S JOURNEY THROUGH MACEDONIA 

1 . The Via Egnatia, the Roman military road, along 
which St Paul travelled several times, crossed Macedonia 
from east to west. Its eastern port was Philippi, its 
western, Dyrrachium. St Paul in his second journey 
travelled along this route from Philippi to Thessalonica, and 
he stayed at least one night at the intervening cities of 
Amphipolis and Apollonia.* The distances, as given by the 
Antonine Itinerary, were as follows : — 

Philippi to Amphipolis . . . Roman miles. 

Amphipolis to Apollonia . . , 30 „ „ 

Ai)ol Ionia to Thessalonioa . . .37 „ „ 

100 „ 

7 . Another king, Jems. Compare this witli the accusa- 
tion against Christ: “ We have found this man perverting our 
nation, and forbidding to give tribute to Cicsar, and saying 
that he is Christ the king" {St Lnlce xxiii. 2). 

* Not the ceh'Drated city of Apollonia, which lay due south of Dyrrachium, 
but a smaller town of the same name. 
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The Eomans never spoke of Caesar as “king” (rex), but as 
“emperor” (imperabor); the Greeks, however, spoke of him 
as “king” (^aanXevg), The charge was perhaps founded on 
the fact that at Thessalonica, judging from St Paul's epistles 
to these converts, he had laid special stress on the second 
Advent of Christ. A few examples will suffice to prove this, 
and in no other epistle are these references so numerous : — 
(a) “What is our hope, or joy, or crown of glory ? Are not you, in 
the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coining?” (1 Thess. ii. 19). 

(/)) “ To contirni your hearts without blame, in holiness, before Cod our 
Father, at the coining of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints. 
Amen” (ibid. iii. 13). 

S “ We beseech you brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
3f our gfithering together unto him, that you be not easily moved 
from your mind, nor be frighted, neither by s]>irit, nor by word, nor by 
epistle, as sent from us, as if the day of the Lord were at band. Let 
no man deceive you by any means, for unless there come a revolt first, 
and the man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, who opposeth and 
is lifted up above all that is called God, or that is worshipjied, so that 
be sittetb in the teinjJe of God, shewing himself as if he were God” 
(2 Thess, ii. 1-5. See also 1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 13-17, v. 1-2, and 2 Thess. 
l 6, 7-10, ii. 1-12). 

St Paul’s Journey from Berea to Athens. It is almost 
certain that this journey was made by sea. This inference 
is based on the following facts : — 

1. St Paul and his com])aiiioiiS went “unto the sea.” 

2. St Luke iiieritioiis the cities wliic.h the traveller passed between 
Philippi and Tliessaloniea, but he gives no reference to any cities 
between Berea and Athens. 

3. The direct route by laud led to Corinth, not to Athens. 

4. The altar, on which was the inscrij)tioTi “ To the unknown God,” 
was on the road from the Bay of Phalcrus, the port of Athens, to the 
city. 

The journey from Berea to Athens would take about six 
days if they sailed only by day, three days if they advanced 
day and night. The distance was about 250 miles. (Abridged 
from Lewin.) 


Section 2 (ch. xvii. 16-21) 

16- Wholly given to idolatry. Better, “full of idols” 
(KareiSwXov). In like maimer the Greeks speak of a place 
overgrown with trees or vines as “full of” (KardSevSpo^ 
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/cara/UTreXo?). The epithet is particularly appropriate, since 
idolatry was a most conspicuous feature of the city, as the 
classical writers testify. Xenophon calls it one great altar, 
one great sacrifice to the gods ” {de Repiib. Athen,). Pctronius 
satirically remarked that it was easier to find a god than a 
man in the city (Satyricon 17). Pausanias stated that the 
city of Athens contained more images than all the rest of 
Greece (Attica^ xvii, 24). Livy bears the same testimony : 
‘‘ In Athens are to be seen images of gods and of men of all 
descriptions and of all kinds of materials.” “There were 
Hermes-busts at every corner, statues and altars in the 
atrium or courtyard of every house, temples and porticoes 
and colonnades, all presenting what was to St Paul the same 
•repulsive spectacle.” 

19 . They brought him to Areopagm, — i.e. the hill of Mars, 
a low rugged rock, south-west of the Agora and north- 
west of the Acropolis. Steps cut in the rock led up to 
a large level area on which a quadrangle was excavated, 
and this was used as a court of justice. The judges sat 
on benches which rose tier upon tier on the northern 
side of the quadrangle. There were also seats on three 
sides of the larger area out of which the quadrangle was 
cut. These seats were placed east and west of the 
quadrangle, and on either side of the flight of steps on 
the south side. 

If the judges were present when St Paul spoke, they did 
not judge that the matter was of any importance. Most 
commentators are of opinion that the Atlienians took St 
Paul there in order to hear him at their leisure, and that 
there was no question of judicial investigation. 


Section 3 (ch. xvii, 22-34) 

ANALYSIS OF ST PAUL’S SEKMON IN THE 
AREOPAGUS 

The discourse may be subdivided into — I. Introduction. 
11. The main Subject. HI. The Appeal to his hearers. 
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I. Introduction, verses 22-23. 

(a) St Paul speaks of their excess of reverence for the gods. 

(b) He refers to one of their objects of devotion — the altar 
to the unknown God, 

(c) He announces himself as the minister of that God 

II. The main Subject, verses 24-29. Nature and work of 
the true God. 

1. Nature of the true God. 

(a) He is the universal Creator. 

(b) He is omnipresent, and therefore does not dwell 
exclusively in temples. 

(c) Being the Creator and Sustainer of all things, He has 
no need of men’s services, e.^. of meat or drink oherings. 

2. Work of the true God. 

(a) He made all men to be equal. 

(b) He providentially ordained tbeir national periods of 
elevation and tribulation, and the limits of their dwelling- 
places. 

(c) God implanted in men. His olTspring, a desire to seek 
after Him. 

(d) Consequently, idolatry is degrading both God and to 
man. 

III. The Appeal to his hearers, verses 30-31. 

(a) God, in His mercy, excuses men s ignorance. 

(b) He now, by His ministers, enlightens them and calls 
them to repentance). 

(c) The final judgment is a motive for repentance. 

(d) Christ’s Kesurrection is a proof that this judgment is 
to take place. 

The whole discourse illustrates St Paul’s nu)thod of 
instruction. He begins by complimenting his audience as 
far as he can, and thus he wins their good-will and attention. 
As, when speaking to the Jews, he made himself a Jew that 
he might win his brethren to the faith, so, when speaking to 
those who “ were without the law,” he made himself a Gentile. 
Therefore on this occasion he refutes the errors of the 
Epicureans and the Stoics, and quotes the Greek poets. He 
is careful to avoid any reference to distinctly Jewish doctrines 
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“ such as that of the Messiah, nor again such as might prove 
a stumbling-block, as that of the Crucifixion, but he first lays 
down the fundamental principles of natural theology ; the 
doctrines of God as (a) the Creator of Uie world, and (6) its 
Ruler and Preserver, (c) omnipresent and immanent. And 
for each of these doctrines he could find support in some 
one or other of the schools of philosophy. This foundation 
laid, he passes on to the doctrine of judgment, which also is 
almost a part of natural religion, for tlie natural conscience 
of man speaks to him of judgment. And only then, when 
he has stirred the conscience and aroused a sense of danger, 
does he introduce a specially Christian message” (Eackham, 
Acts of the Apostles, in h. L). In these sermons we notice 
the recurrence of three themes on which the Apostle of the 
Gentile (and St Peter also when addressing Cornelius, a 
Gentile) laid special stress, viz. the necessity of faith, the 
certitude of a final judgment and the need of repentance. 

Further, as Eackham fittingly remarks: “The speech is 
also important as a vindication of Christian philosophy. The 
lesson of St Paul at Athens is not — as it might be superficially 
interpreted — tlie refutation of the claim of learning or philo- 
sophy to have any part or lot in the Gospel. It is the refuta- 
tion not of wisdom, but of the wisdom of this world. W e have 
seen how poor a wisdom was to be found at Athens; there 
was no Socrates to be found there then, no Plato, no Aristotle, 
but in their place degenerate philosophers, whose eyes were 
blinded by their own self-conceit, so that they could not see 
the wisdom of God. But there is a true wisdom, a wisdom 
among the perfect — strong meat for grown-up men, which, 
when his disciples are able to bear it, St Paul will set 
before them in his Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
Here he answers false philosophy, not by obscurantism, but 
by declaring the true pliilosophy of God and the world. To 
quote Dr Flort, it was the solemn unfolding of the Gospel as 
the sanction and the fulfilment of knowledge in the metro- 
polis of the human search after truth. And in so doing, Paul 
shares with St John the glory of being an ancestor of the 
long line of Christian philosophers and theologians” (ibid,). 

This narration of St I^urs visit to Athens also furnishes 
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a proof of St Luke’s tn^tworthiness as an historian, for his 
local colouring is accurate in every detail. He represents 
the Athenians exactly as they are proverbially known to 
us. Thus he shews them to be courteous, refined, philo- 
sophical, and idle. He mentions their eager curiosity to hear 
news fresher than the latest topic discussed, and brings 
out their quick wit and spirit of mockery. They spend 
their time in the market-place in quest of some novelty. 
This picture of Athenian character, habits, and social 
customs agrees perfectly with what profane historians have 
related of the inhabitants of Athens, “ the eye of Greece.” 
Thus Cleon reproached them with inconstancy in being led 
away by words and deceived by every novelty (Thucyd,, 
hi. 38). The Athenians were men of words rather than of 
action, and this is shewn by the discouraging result of St 
Paul’s discourses. All were willing to listen and to discuss 
the new doctrine; few were prepared to accept it, and to 
conform their lives to its teaching. 


Note on St Paul’s Discourse as a Refutation of the Errors 
taught by the Greek Philosophers. 


St Paul’s Teaching. 


1. God is One, 

2. He is the Creator of all things. 


3. God governs the world. 


4. God’s omnipresence and aut- 
archy, His self-depend- 
ence, or iudependenoe of all 
creatures. 


Philosophical Errors. 


1. Polytheism was held by the 

Athenian philosophers. 

2. The Epicureans taught that the 

world existed by a fortuitous 
ccmcourse of atoms (the 
Atomic theory). 

3. The Epicureans taught that 

the Divinity was absolutely 
unconcerned by what hap- 
pened to the world and its 
inhabitants (the theory of 
“Indifference,” and practical 
Atheism). 

4. The Stoic held that nothing 

hut what was material was 
real, and that the Divinity 
itself was subject to Fate. 
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Note on St Paul’s Discourse — coniinned. 

St Paul’s Teaching. I Philosophical Errors, 


5. God made all nations of one, i.e, 5. The Athenians believed tliern- 

from Adam and Eve. selves to be autochthonous, i.e, 

to liave sprung from the soil 
of Athens. 

6. Nature and conscience bear 6. The Epicureans held that the 

witness to God, and He claims pursuit of pleasure was the 

our allegiance as our Master one end of man’s existence, 

and Creator. We belong to The Epicurean believed that, 

Him. in pursuit of happiness, even 

suicide was permissible, and 
at tin\e8 praiseworthy. 

23 . To the unknown God, In the Greek there is no article, 
so the inscription might read “ To an unknown God ; but as 
articles are often omitted in inscriptions, we are perhaps 
more correctly rendering it by supplying the The Greeks, 
who worshipped so many false gods, merely intended to 
honour one of these gods, of whose name they were ignorant. 
St Paul gave a deeper meaning to the words, and took them 
as the subject of his discourse. 

Some commentators think that this altar was dedicated to 
the God of the Jews, whose name the Athenians did not 
know, but Whom they wished to propitiate. Among the 
heathen, Jehovah’s name was not uttered, but He was spoken 
of as “ the Unnamed.” Thus Dion Cassius speaks of Him as 
*‘He whose name cannot be expressed,” and the Emperor 
Caligula taunted the Jews because they could not name 
their God. The Jews rarely used the Name of God for 
fear of profaning it, but spoke of it as “ the word of four 
letters.” 

Paueanias relates that there were a great many altars set 
up to unknown gods in the harbours and streets of Athens. 
There is a story told of Epimenides of Crete, a famous 
prophet, who, when Athens was afflicted by a plague, was 
invited to the city that he might bring them some help by 
his prophetic knowledge. This man turned out a number of 
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sheep loose, some black, others white, and let them wander 
about the city. Wherever one of these sheep lay down, it 
was offered in sacrifice to the god whose shrine was nesarest 
that spot. But some of these sheep rested far from a shrine, 
or at an equal distance from two or more. Consequently 
altars were erected to an unknown god wherever these sheep 
had lain. St Jerome speaks of one altar, which he infers was 
the one St Paul saw, as bearing this inscription : “To the 
Gods of Asia, and Europe, and Africa, to unknown and 
strange Gods,” but he was probably mistaken in his con- 
jecture, as the altar seen by St Paul evidently had no other 
inscription than the one he quoted. The Greeks were very 
fond of cutting inscriptions in stone. “ Stones are inscribed 
with moral sentences for the edification of the wayfarer, and 
some are as old as Hipparchus, tlie brother of Hippias the 
tyrant, for on one of them we read ‘The gift of Hipparchus: 
Go and think no ill ' ; and on another, ‘ The gift of Hippar- 
chus : Never betray thy friend ' ” (Lewin, vol. i. p. 247). 

25 . As though he needed anything. Lit. “ as though he 
needed anything in addition” (Trpocr^eoVerof rfrov). Jewish 
and heathen writers had taught this truth. Thus David 
represents God as saying : “ For all the beasts of the woods 
are mine, the cattle on the hills, and the oxen. I know all the 
fowls of the air : and with me is the beauty of the field. If 
I should be hungry, I would not tell thee, for the world is 
mine, and the fulness thereof. Shall I eat the flesh of 
bullocks ? or shall I drink the blood of goats ? ” {Ps. xlix. 10- 
13). The Epicureans also had dimly grasped this article of 
faith, for their poet Lucretius describes the Divine Nature in 
these words: 

“ Ipsa suis pollens opibiis, iiiliil iiidiga iiostri, 
iiec bene proineritis capitnr, nec langitur ira.” 

“Strong ill itself, it lu'edetli nought of ours, 

Is iH'itlier won by gifts, nor moved by wrath.” 

(Lucreb, ii. 649-60.) 

32 . We will hear thee again, etc. This was the reply of 
those who were more serious, and probably they meant what 
they said, but for them, as for Felix (see infra, xxiv. 25), we 
do not read that another opportunity was given. 
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On this subject Milnian remarks : Up to a certain point 
in this high view of the Supreme Being, the philosophers of 
the Garden as well as of the Porch might listen with wonder 
and admiration. It soared indeed high above the vulgar 
religion, and in the lofty and serene Deity who disdained to 
dwell in the earthly temple and needed nothing from the 
hand of man, the Epicurean might almost suppose that he 
heard the language of his own teacher. But the next sentence, 
which asserted the providence of God as the active creative 
energy, — as the conservative, the ruling, the ordaining 
principle, — annihilated at once the Atomic theory and the 
government of blind chance, to which Epicurus ascribed the 
origin and preservation of the universe’’ {History of Chris- 
tianity), 


Chapter XVI 11 
Section 1 (ch. xviii. 1-11) 

THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FEOM ROME 

Since tlie time that Pompey had taken a contingent of 
Jewish prisoners to Pome in b.c. 61, the colony of Jews in 
Borne had greatly increased, and by their turbulence gave 
trouble to the rulers of the city. In order to reduce their 
numbers, Tiberius had deported four tliousand Jews to 
Sardinia to serve in the army, in the hope that many would 
die of the malarial fever — the scourge of Sardinia. In the 
next century they were in no greater favour, so that, about 
A.D. 49, Claudius banished all the Jews from Borne. 
Suetonius gives the reason for this expulsion : “ Claudius 

expelled the Jews from Borne on account of their continued 
tumults, instigated by Chrestus” (Claudius Judieos, impul- 
sore Chresto, assidue tumultuantes, Boma expulit, — Claud,, c. 
25). Dion Cassius, who wrote later, asserts that Claudius, 
being afraid of the Jews, who were very numerous, contented 
himself with forbidding them to assemble ; but Suetonius was 
better informed, and he states that they were expelled, and St 
Luke says the same. Previous to their expulsion the 
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Ghetto or Jewish quarter was situated in the Trans tiberiiie 
district, at the base of the Janiculum. The Jews also had 
their own cemeteries on the Appian Way, their religion was 
tolerated, and, as many were well-educated men and the study 
of medicine was in honour among them, they acquired a 
considerable influence with the better classes of Kome. As 
‘‘ Christus ” was sometimes written and pronounced 
“Chrestus” (Tertul., ApoL), it is very probable that the 
tumults which led to the expulsion of the Jews were 
connected with the preaching of the Gospel. “ Strangers of 
Kome ” (ch. ii. 10) were in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, 
and they may have been among the converts made by St 
Peter. 

According to the ancient Catholic tradition, St Peter* 
evangelized in Kome circa 44 or 45 a.d. If the apostle’s 
preaching in Kome had provoked the hostility of the Jews, 
as St Paul’s work in Antioch and Iconiiim had stirred up 
trouble in these cities, then it is at least probable that 
difficulties arising between the Christian converts and the 
unbelieving Jews led to tumults, and that Claudius, without 
troubling to ascertain the exact source of the trouble, banished 
all the Jews, and connected the agitation with one Chrestus. 
On this supposition, the presence of St Peter in Jerusalem at 
the first Assembly (circa 51 or 52 A.i).) is accounted for by 
his having been expelled from Rome in accordance with this 
edict. The decree did not remain long in force, for we know 
from the Acts that when St Paul went to Rome as a state 
prisoner, his first act was to summon the chief of the Jews 
(infra, xxviii. 17). According to this hypothesis, Aquila and 
Priscilla may have been members of the Christian Church in 
Rome, and, consequently, disciples of St Peter. 

Section 3 (ch. xviii, 18“22) 

ST PAUL’S VOW 

In Acts xviii. 18 we have a reference to a vow made by 
St Paul : But Paul, when he had stayed yet many days, 
taking his leave of the brethren, sailed thence into Syria 
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(aDd with him rriscilla and Aquila), having shorn his head 
in Oencliva, for he had a vow.” 

A few commentators apply these words to Aquila, but the 
majority, including the Fathers of the Church and many 
modern writers, refer them to St Paul. Ihis opinion is 
based on the following considerations : — 

1 . The graiiiiHath al construction hivours this view, since, out of nine 
aorist particij)le.s used in this narrative, eigiit undoubtedly apply to St 
Paul (AKord), thert'fore this one should also be taken as referring to 
him. 

2. The Fathers (jf the Church understand St Paul l,o have made this 
vow, SS. Pede, Jerome, John Chrysostom, Augustine, Theophilus, 
Isidore, etc. 

3. The greater iiumher of modern commentators take this view, e.f/, 
Bengel, Alford, Roseniiuiller, KnalKmbauer, Mgr. le Camus, Hose, etc. 

4. The context justifies this ojnnion, for any Jew who made a vow 
had to go on a ]tilgrimage to Jerusalem, and this wt, are told St Paul 
did, whereas A(|uiTa remained at Ephesus. 

6. St James (Acts xxi. 20 et seq.) presumes that St Paul had no 
prejudice against taking a temporary vow. 

Nature and conditions of the Nazarite vow. The word 
‘‘Nazarite” is derived from the Hebrew “riazar,” to separate 
or consecrate. Frequently Nazarites were consecrated to 
God from infancy. These were “ perpetual Nazarites.*’ They 
were bound to abstain from alcoholic liquors and vinegar, 
never to touch a corpse, nor to cut their hair, which was to 
grow as a sign of their consecration to God. The “ Nazarites 
of days ” took the same vows for a limited period, the shortest 
being thirty days. Samson, Samuel, and St John the Baptist 
were “ perpetual Nazarites.” In the book of Numbers (ch. 
vi.) we find full details concerning the vow of the Nazarite, 
together with the sacrifices to be ofi’ered when his vow 
expired, or when he had contracted legal defilement. The 
vow not to touch the dead was so strict that a Nazarite 
became legally unclean even by glancing inadvertently on 
a corpse; and if a “Nazarite for days,” he had to begin the 
period of his vow again. It is possible that the vows made 
by St Paul (see Acts xviii. 18 and xxi. 24) were the Nazarite 
vows of days.'^ 

The “ vow which St Paul made was probably a temporary 
one, i.€. “a vow of days,” and the Jew who made such a vow 
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began by shaving his head. After this the hair was allowed 
to grow until the expiration of the vow, when the head was 
again shaved before the tabernacle or Temple, and the hair 
was burnt with the sacrifice then offered. If the vow expired 
when the Jew was in a foreign country, he was allowed to 
cut his hair and to take it with him to Jerusalem, there to 
be burnt. 

Hamms why St Paid made this vow. Various motiv(3S 
have been suggested ; the principal are subjoined : — 

1 . St Paul’s early e<lu(.atioai and associations had attached him to 
such expressions of dev()ti(«ial huddkgs, and this practice was not 
antagonistic to the s])irit of Cliristianity. 

2. He may have been ])rompted by gratitude for d(diverance from 
illness, shipwreck, or some other calamity which threatened his lift*. 
Gf. “Thrice was I beateji with rods, once I was stoned, thrice I suffered’ 
shipwreck, a night and a day I was in the depth of the sea,” etc. 
(2 Gor. xi. 25). 

3. He desired to pro])itiate the Je^\^s of Jerusalem, wdu) were particU' 
larly hostile to his mission as the Apostle of the Gentiles, and who 
chargeJ him with being a traitor to the faith of his fathers. He 
himself tells the Corinthians that he did much to conciliate the Jews. 
Cf. “And I became to the Jews a Jcav, that 1 might gain the Jews” 
(1 Cor. LX. 20). 

20. And when they desired him, that he wonld, tarry a longer 
time, he consented not. The Bezan text adds this clause: 
“For I must by all means keep tlie coming feast in Jerusalem.” 
As regards what feast St Paul desired to keep in Jerusalem, 
commentators are not agreed, but the more general opinion 
is that it was the Feast of Pentecost, as this feast was kept 
on the 6th of Si van (i.e. June), when the sea was navigable. 
As Pentecost was the anniversary of the foundation of the 
Christian Church, we can understand that St Paul would 
wish to visit Jerusalem at this epoch. 


Section 4 (ch. xviii. 23-28) 

23. He departed and went through the country of Galatia 
•anid Phrygia, in order, confirming all the disciples. As St 
Paul went from Antioch to Ephesus via Galatia and Phrygia, 
it is probable that he took the highway which led through the 
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passes of Taurus in Cilicia, and thence on to Tarsus. Since 
St Luke speaks of Galatia as lying south of Phrygia, we must 
understand the Eoman province of Galatia, with the towns 
on the western frontiers annexed to it by Augustus. The 
words of the historian (VaXariKiji/ %£opai/), “ the country or 
region of Galatia,” shew that he does not refer to Galatia 
proper, which lay due north-west of Phrygia. Therefore we 
may conclude that from Tarsus as his headquarters, St Pa\d 
visited the Christian Churches in Cilicia (see Acts xv. 41) 
which he himself had founded shortly after his conversion, or 
in company with Barnabas during his first missionary journey, 
and that afterwards the churches in Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
and Pisidian Antioch had the joy of welcoming their founder 
and father in Christ. During this visitation of the Churches 
of Asia, St Paul enjoined that collections should be made for 
the poorer brethren of Jerusalem, as the apostle himself 
relates. Cf, “ Now concerning the collections tliat are made 
for the saints, as I have given order to the churches of 
Galatia, so do ye also. On the first day of the week let 
every one of you put apart with himself, laying up wdiat it 
shall well please him, that when I come, the collections bo 
not then to be made. And wlien I shall be with you, 
whomsoever you shall approve by letters, them will I send 
to carry your grace to Jerusalem, and if it be meet that I 
also go, they shall go with me” (1 Co7\ xvi. 1-4). Two roads 
led from Lower Galatia to Ephesus. The more northerly, 
along the valley of the river Hermus, led direct to Phila- 
delphia; the southerly route followed the valleys of the 
Lycus and the Meander, and was the more direct. It is 
possible that on this journey St Paul visited Laodicea, 
Apamea, Ilieropolis, and Colossce, as these towns were halting 
places for travellers, and we know that Christian churches 
existed in some of these cities from the letters dictated to 
the “seven churches of Asia” by our Lord Himself, in the 
vision granted to St John the Evangelist. Cf, “ What thou 
seest, write in a book and send to the seven churches which 
are in Asia, to Ephesus, and to Smyrna, and to Pergamus, 
and to Thyatira, and to Sardis, and to Philadelphia^ and to 
Laodicea ” (Ajooc, i. 11). 
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As St Paul was pressed for time and anxious to evangelize 
in Ephesus, he did not remain long in Galatia and Phrygia. 
There is one difficulty in the hypothesis that St Paul took 
the shorter southerly route, namely, that a passage in the 
Epistle to the Colossians may be interpreted as stating that 
St Paul did not evangelize in Colossje, and perhaps not in 
Laodicea. Cf, “ For I would have you know, what manner 
of care I have for you and for them that are at Laodicea, 
and whosoever have not seen my face in the flesh ” {Col, ii. 1). 
It is, however, quite possible that St Paul passed quickly 
through these towns without evangelizing in them, and that 
afterwards he sent some of his devoted fellow-labourers to 
preach in these cities, as several companions of St Paul are 
mentioned in the greetings at the close of the epistle. 

26. The haptism of John, The baptism of St John the 
Baptist differed from that commanded by Christ in various 
ways, e.g — 


The Baptism of John. 

Points of 

1. It did not remit sin or confer 

grace. 

2. It was a baptism of water only. 

3. It was not conferred in any 

special name. 

4. It gave no spiritual mark or 

character, 

5. It was essentially a mark of 

repentance. 

6. It w*as a sign of faith in the 

Messias who should come. 

7 The recipient still remained a 
Jew, an adherent of Judaism. 


The Baptism of Christ 
Contrast. 

1. It both remitted sin and con- 

ferred gi'tice. 

2. It was a baptism of water and 

of the Sjurit. 

3. It was conferred in the Name 

of the Blessed Trinity. 

4. It gave the s}jecial character of 

child of God. 

5. It was essentially a profession 

of faith. 

6. It was a proof of faith in the 

Christ the Messias who had 
come. 

7. It admitted the reci})ient into 

the Church of Christ 
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Chapter XIX 
Section 2 (ch. xix. 13-22) 

19. A7id nimiy of tliern ivho hfid followed mriotis hrouyld 

together their hooks and himit them before all ; and eownting the 
price of them, tlmj found the money to he fifty thousand pieces of 
silver. On this subject Mgr. le Camus writes : “We found 
some facsimiles of the ancient amulets in a bazaar in Smyrna. 
Certain ‘ osselets * and charms are still sold bearing the names 
of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The books burned by the 
Ephesian converts must have contained recipes for certain 
formulas of enchantment and combinations of magic words, 
which, according to Eustathius {Odyssin., xiv), were found in 
emblems on the crown, girdle, and feet of the statue of 
Artemis. Hesychius, referring to the ‘ Ephesian letters ’ 
(E^ecrta yyoayuyuara), has preserved for us the six fatidical 
names which were used in all the combinations employed in 
incantations ; and as these words do not belong to any known 
language, he ventures to give the probable meanings, which 
coincide with those given by St Clement of Alexandria (Stro7n,y, 
V. 8). These magic words are as follows : — 

Aski (''Ao'ki), Darkness. Tetrax (T€Tpa|), Year. 

Kataski (Karda^Kt), Light. Danmaraeneus (Aaju,yaju(y€us\ The Sun. 

Lix Earth. Asion (’'Ao'io*/), Truth. 

“The exorcists obliged those possessed to repeat these 
famous Ephesian letters.’' 

ST PAUL’S DESIRE TO VISIT ROME 

St Paul had a very great desire to visit the capital of the 
Roman empire, and, in his epistle to the Romans, he refers to 
his ardent longing to see them. He writes thus to them : “ I 
wmuld not have you ignorant, brethren, that I have often 
purposed to come unto you (and have been hindered hither- 
to) that I might have some fruit among you also, even as* 
among other gentiles ” (Rom. i. 13). Here we have one reason 
why he wished to visit Rome, but there were other motives 

BK. n. 10 
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which constrained him to go. He knew that St Peter was there, 
and ho wished to help in the foundation “ of the principal 
Church, whence the unity of the priesthood sprang '' (St 
Cyprian, Epist, Iv. 14). As the Holy Spirit inspired him to 
go to Jerusalem, so He inspired him to go to Kome. St Paul, 
who felt himself “a debtor,*' '‘to the Greeks and the 
barbarians, to the wise and the unwise,” knew that in the 
metropolis of the Pomaii empire he would find a vast field 
wherein to labour. If Christianity were triumphant in Kome, 
the whole world would soon be subjugated to its yoke. The 
apostle’s wish was granted ; he saw Kome, and after labour- 
ing there for the cause of the Gospel, he finally rendered the 
most sublime testimony to his Divine Master by his glorious 
martyrdom. 


Section 3 (ch. xix. 23-40) 

24 . Silver temples for Diana. Lewin thus describes the 
shrine which stood in the centre of the great temple, and on 
which these smaller shrines were modelled : “ In the centre of 
the court or hall is the vao^ or shrine, containing the image 
*of the goddess. We enter, and the roof, which is of cedar, is 
supported on each side by a row of four columns of green 
jasper. Against the walls hang the votive offerings of the 
worshippers of the goddess ; some of the gorgeous presents of 
kings and princes, and one the humble psaltery of Alexander, 
the musician of Cy thera. In front of us is the altar, rich with 
the carvings of Praxiteles, and beyond it hangs from the 
ceiling the purple embroidered veil screening the image that 
all the world worshippeth. The veil is raised, and we look on 
the goddess herself. Can this be Diana, the great goddess of 
the Ephesians ? — a wooden image, so timeworn that whether 
the material be vine, or cedar, or ebony, the nearest examina- 
tion cannot discover. In either hand is a staff or trident, and 
the body is covered with paps, the emblem of prolificness. 
Mutianus was profane enough to say that the image was the 
work of Pandemion, but the air of antiquity about it carries 
us back to a period long anterior to the records of written 
history. Whence it came or by whom it was shaped is a 
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mystery, but the common belief is that it fell from heaven’’ 
(Lewiii, Life and Epistles of St Pauly ch. xiii.). 


THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT. EPHESUS 

The third and last temple of Diana was built on the site 
of the sanctuaiT' to which the fanatic Herostratiis set fire in 
356 B.C. The foundations were laid on marshy ground as 
a precaution against earthquakes, and, according to Pliny 
{Nat Hist.y xxxvi. 14), the first layer consisted of skins stuffed 
with wool, which were embedded in fragments of charcoal 
in order to absorb the moisture. The temple stood outside 
the nity walls on the north-east. A flight of fourteen steps 
led up to the basement, on which the colonnades and shrine 
stood. It was two hundred years in building, and measured 
425 feet long by 220 broad. The temple may be described 
as an area on a raised platform, enclosed by colonnades of 
exquisite Parian marble 60 feet high. It was Ionic in style. 
‘‘ The portico in front . . . . , and at the back . . . . , con- 
sisted each of thirty-two columns, eight abreast and four 
deep, and round the sides were two row^s of columns.” In the 
second century another colonnade was added in order to con- 
nect the temple with the city. A fountain where worshippers 
might pui'ify themselves stood in front of the porch. Carved 
doors of cypress wood led into the porch. The drums and 
capitals of the elegant Ionic columns were exquisitely 
sculptured. The hall or court was decorated by the most 
celebrated Grecian painters and sculptors. There was 
Apelles’ masterpiece, representing Alexander the Great 
grasping a thunderbolt, and the groups of Amazons from the 
chisel of Polycletus, Phidias, Cydon, and others. The most 
celebrated Greek architects — Theodorus of Samos, Chersiphon 
of Gnossus, and Metagenes his son — designed this temple. A 
staircase, made from the wood of a single vine from Cyprus, 
led from the portico to the roof, whence a beautiful panorama 
spread out before the spectator. The shrine occupied the 
centre of the enclosed court, but the goddess was curtained 
off from view. Behind this was the treasury of the city. 
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Croesus, king of Lydia, contributed generously towards the 
expenses of building this sanctuary; Greeks and Asiatics 
outvied one another in sending gifts. 

When St Paul visited Ephesus the temple existed in all 
its splendour, but not long after, Nero pillaged some of its 
treasures to decorate his golden house in Pome, while Trajan 
sent the beautiful sculptured gates to be placed in a temple 
at Byzantium. The temple, sacked by the Goths in A.D. 263, 
was never rebuilt. Some remains of this celebrated monu- 
ment of Greek art and sculpture, and also of the earlier 
temple, are preserve<l in the British Museum, in the Ephesus 
Room, 

In 1869 Mr George Wood discovered remains of the 
•three dilierent strata corresponding to the three temples 
which, in the course of years, had occupied the same site. 
He also excavated valuable inscriptions, from which much 
information has been obtained concerning the organization 
and means of support of the priests of Diana of Ephesus. 
For fuller information on this subject, the student should 
consult Wood's Uphesus, pp. 44-5. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF EPHESUS 

In the narration of the tumult of the silversmiths, we 
find references to three officials, viz. the Asiarchs, the 
town-clerk, and the proconsuls, and also to the “ecclesia'' 
or governing body. A brief note on these will enable the 
student to understand more clearly the incident recited by 
St Luke. 

1. The Asiarchs. This was an office in Asiatic cities. The 
chief cities held a council, in which one of their members 
was elected as eligible for the office of Asiarch, Out of these 
deputies, ten Asiarchs were chosen, and the Roman proconsul 
selected one of these ten as the high-priest of the local 
deity. This officer enjoyed the title of “ Euler of the 
Province thus we read of the Galatarch, Lyciarch, etc,, 
according to the province governed. If there was a temple 
dedicated to the emperor, then the chief Asiarch became the 
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‘"Neokoros” (lit. the temple-sweeper) of this sanctuary, and 
there were many temples dedicated to Augustus in different 
cities of Asia. The Asiarch defrayed the expenses of the 
public games, and organized their celebration. He held 
office only for one year, but retained the title for life, and 
none but wealthy men were chosen. When a man was 
elected more than once to this office, such a favour was 
recorded by some inscription in his praise or on special coins. 

2. The Town-clerk. This official held a very important 
position, and the post was often filled by one who had been 
an Asiarch. He read all public documents to the people ; 
all official matters relative to the city passed through his 
hands, and he was charged with the drafting of new laws. 
To his care the archives of the city and the treasury were' 
committed; and when sums of money were placed in the 
latter or withdrawn, he was obliged to be present. 

3. The Eeclesia or Assembly. These Assemblies were of 
two kinds: {a) the regular assemblies held three times a 
month ; {h) the extraordinary assemblies which were convoked 
for some special occasion. The town-clerk was the mouth- 
piece of this eeclesia. In these gatherings only local matters 
were treated. 

4. The Proconsul. This official, appointed by the Senate, 
was the governor of a Koman province. As these provinces 
were very large, the Proconsul held his courts at stated 
times in certain towns. Ephesus being the principal town 
of Proconsular Asia, the “ assizes were held there. 

Conybeare and Howson {Life and Epistles of St Paul, 
p. 425) have an interesting note on this subject; and they 
cite a Greek inscription found at Ephesus, containing the 
words Neokoros, Proconsul, and Town-clerk. In this in- 
scription the Proconsul’s name was Peducius Priscinus, the 
Town-clerk’s Tiberius Claudius Italicus. On another 
inscription there is a reference to a Town-clerk called 
Munatius, who was also an Asiarch. It is noteworthy that 
these are all Roman names. 
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Chapter XX 
Section 1 (ch. xxi. 1-6) 

THE JOUKNEY FltOM PHILIPPI TO 
JERUSALEM 

Tliis journey is given in detail, and the references to time 
are numerous. St Paul and his companions left J^hilippi 
after the Feast of the Pasch, and the apostle reached Jerusalem 
in time for the Feast of Pentecost. The Pasch fell on Nisan 
14, i,e, circa April 21, and Pentecost was celebrated about 
seven weeks later on Sivan 6, i,e. early in June. 

St Luke gives certain details of how this interval was 
spent, while others can be inferred from the context. Thus 
St Paul and his companions passed — 

jive days on the sea journey from Neapolis t o Troas. 
seven days in the city of Troas. 
four days journeying from Assos to Miletus. 
three ovfour days at Miletus, thus allowing the time for St Paul 
to send for tlie ancients of E])liesus. 
seven days in Tyre. 
one day in Ptolemais. 

days in Cesarea, after wliich they went U]) to Jerusalem. 

1-2. l^aul .... set forward to go into Macedonia, and 
'when he had gone over those parts he came into Greece, 

St Luke passes very briefly over this journey of St Paul, but 
we obtain some details concerning it from St Pauls epistles. 
On leaving Ephesus, St Paul appears to have had great 
difficulties, since he thus writes to the Corinthians : “ For 
also when we were come into Macedonia, our flesh had no 
r('st, but we suffered all tribulation; combats without, fears 
within ” (2 Cor, vii. 5). 

The order of events appears to have been as follows : — 

1. Before the tumult of the silversmiths, St Paul had sent Timothy 
and Erastus into Macedonia, probably to collect alms for the faithful of 
Jerusalem, and to announce his speedy arrival (ch. xix. 22). 

2. Stephanus, Fortuiiatus, and Achaicus came from Corinth to 
Ephesus, and St Paul was rejoiced by their presence (1 C'or. xvi. 17) 
and the letter they brought him. 

3. St Paul, having written his first Epistle to the Corinthians at 
Ephesus, sent it to them by these three brethren. 
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4. The apostle now started on hia journey to Macedonia, and waited 
at Troas on his road in order to receive news from Connth (2 Cor, 
ii. 13). 

5. Not finding Titus there, St Paul “ went into MacedoniaV' where he 
met him. Being distreased by the news Titus brought, the apostle 
wrote his second Epistle to the Corinthians and sent it by him. It is 
uncertain from which town of Macedonia he wrote. 

6. St Paul then visited Berea, Thessalonica, and Philippi, He may 
even have passed into Illyricum. G/. “By the virtue of signs and 
wonders, in the power of the Holy (lliost, so that from Jerusalem round 
about as far as unto Illyricum, I have replenished the gospel of Christ” 
{Eom. XV. 19). 

7. He passed into Greece, visited Corinth and received the alms of the 
Corinthian converts. 

8. Owing to the hostility of the Jews, he returned to Philippi liy land 

’ instead of embai king for Asia from Cencliia. c, 

9. He remained at Philippi with St Luke as his companion for the 
Feast of the Passover, and they then sailed to Tiods. 


Seetlon 4 (ch. xx. 17-38) 

OUTLINE OF ST PAUL’S DISCOURSE TO 
THE ANCIENTS OF EPHESUS 

I. He refers to his conduct at Ephesus and his work 
among the Ephesian converts (verses 18-21): — 

1. He had served God in all humility. 

2. He had sympathized with thenu 

3. His life had been thieatened. 

4. Yet he had not ceased to preach and teach, publicly and in private. 

IL He announces that they will see him no more (22-27). 

1. He goes bound in the spirit to Jerusalem. 

2. Bonds and trials await nim there. 

3. This prospect does not deter him from hiwS work. 

4. He had always preached the whole counsel of God. 

HI. He commends the flock to their pastors (28-31). 

1 . He warns them to watch over the purity of their own lives and the 
well-being of the faithful 

2. He warns them against false teachers, both external and internal. 

IV. He commends them to God (32-35). 

1. God alone can guide and save them. 

2. From St Paul’s own example, the ancients are to learn how to 
support the weak, i.e. with disinterestedness. 
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33. I have not coveted any man's silver, gold, or apparel. 
We find many references to costly clothing and changes of 
raiment in the Scriptures. Thus Abraham's servant gave 
Rebecca vessels of silver and gold and garments as a present 
from his master {Gen, xxiv. 53); and Naainan the Syrian, 
when he went to Eliseus to be cured, took with him an 
offering to the prophet, ten talents of silver, and six thousand 
pieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment (4 Kings v. 5). The 
custom of storing up costly raiment is referred to in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Cf “ Lay not up to yourselves 
treasures on earth, where the rust and moth consume, and 
where thieves break through and steal" {St Matt. vi. 19). 
Moths would attack and destroy these rich materials if 
precautions against them were not taken. 

34. You yourselves know, for such things as were needful for 
me and them thai are loith 7ne, these hands have f urnished. It 
may bo asked why St Paul refused to accept the alms of the 
faithful, since our Lord had expressly declared that “ the 
workman is worthy of his meat" {St Matt. x. 10). To this 
objection commentators give three answers : — 

1. He preferred to maintain himself, because the Gentiles were not in 
the habit of contributing directly to the support of their priests ; and 
had he accepted their gifts, his enemies, the Jews, might have accused 
him of evangelizing the Gentiles in order to enrich himself, and thus 
tlie preaching of the Gospel might be discredited. 

2. As the great avarice of the Pharisees was a stumbling-block to their 
conversion and a scandal to men in general, St Paul desired to give an 
example of a life of poverty and toil. 

3. He desired t.o labour solely for the glory of God and the good of 
souls, without reaping any temporal advantage for himself, realizing that 
it was more blessed to give than to receive. 

Note. — Although this line of conduct was justifiable in the 
case of St Paul, and under the circumstances which prevailed 
in those days, such a practice was not intended to be the 
general law, since Jesus Christ clearly intended the ministers 
of the Gospel to live by the Gospel, as St Paul himself 
taught. 
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SAYINGS OF CHRIST NOT RECORDED IN 
THE GOSPELS 

In the last chapter of St John’s gospel we read: “But 
there are also many other things which Jesns did, which, if 
they were written every one, the world itself, I think, would 
not be able to contain the books tliat should be written” 
(xxL 25). From these words it is clear that many incidents 
in the life of Christ were omitted by the Evangelists, as well 
as many of His discourses. The sacred writers, divinely 
inspired, chose out of the acts and words of our Saviour 
those which they deemed most profitable for all to know. 
St John, who wrote last of all tlie Evangelists, records chiefly 
what the others omitted, but still much remains unwritten, 
as he himself declares. Yet it is clear that those who had 
come in contact with our Lord Himself or His disciples 
must have trcasure<l in their memories many words of Christ 
which are not contained in the Scriptures, and some of these 
sayings are found in the writings of the earliest Fathers of 
the Church. Dr Westcott, in his Introduction to the 
Gospels, gives a list of these quotations from their works. 
Seventeen of these sayings are subjoined, and their sources 
are indicated. The student must, liowevcr, remember that 
maxims and words attributed to our Blessed Lord, when 
taken from other sources than the Scriptures, are not to be 
accepted as ranking with those divine words which the Holy 
Ghost inspired the sacred writers to record. 

Sayings of Jesws quoted by the Fathers. 

1. By the author of the Epistle ascribed to St Barnabas. 

1. “ Let us resist all iniquity, and hold it iu hatred.’’ 

2. “ They who wish to see Me, and to lay hold on My kingdom, must 
receive me by affliction and sulferiug.” 

2. By Orlgen. 

1. “ Shew yourselves tried money-changers.” * 

2. “Ask great things, and the small shall be added unto you; and 
a>Jk heavenly things, and the eai thly shall be added unto you.” 

3. “ He who is near Me, is near the fire ; he who is far from Me is 
far from the kingdom.” 
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4. “For those that are sick, and for those that hunger I suffered 
hunger, and for those that thirst I suffered thirst.” 

3. By St Clement of Alexandria. 

1. “ lie that wonders shall reign ; and he that reigns shall rest. 
Look with wonder at that which is before you.” 

2. “ In whatsoever I may find you, in this will I also judge you.” 

3. “ My mystery is for Me, and for the sons of My house. Keep niy 
mysteries for Me, and for the sons of M y house.” 

4. By St Clement of Rome. 

1. “ If ye keep not that which is small, who will give you that which 
is great ? For I say unto you, that he that is faitliful in veiy little, 
is faithful also in much.” 

2. “ Keej) the flesh pure and the soul unspotted, that ye may receive 
etewial life.” 

• 3. “ Good must needs come, hut l)les,«ed is he through whom it comes.” 

6. By other Fathers. 

1. “ Never be joyful except when ye shall look on yonr brother in 
love ” (St Jerome). 

2. “Take hold, handle me, and .see that I am not an incorporeal 
spirit” (St Ignatius of Antioch). 

3. “ I will select to myself these things ; very, very excellent for 
those whom My Fatlier, who is in heaven, has given to Me” (Emsebiiis). 

Note, — We also find two sentences in Codex 1) which are 
not given in any other uncial or version. 

1. To a man working on the Sabbath : — 

“0 man, if indeed thou knowe.st what, thou doest, thou are blessed : 
and if tbun knowest not,, ihon art cursed, and art a transgressor of the 
law.” 

2. “But ye seek to increase from little, and from greater to be les.'j.” 

Note.— .Some manuscript fragments of go.spe1s excavated in Egypt in 1904 give a few of 

the saying.^ of Jesus quoted above, together with a conversation between our Lord and a 
Pliarisee concerning legal defllement. 

36. Prayed ivith them all, St Luke does not record the 
words of the prayer, but, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ch. 
iii. 14-21, we find a petition offered by the apostle for them, 
and this may furnish us with the substance of the very 
petitions which St Paul offered on this occasion : — 

“ For this cause I bow my knees to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of whom all paternity in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened by his Spirit with 
might unto the inward man. That Christ may dwell by 
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faith in your hearts: that being rooted and founded in 
charity, you may be able to comprehend, with all the saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and height, and depth. To 
know also the charity of Christ, which surpasseth all 
knowledge, that you may be filled unto all the fulness of 
God. Now to him who is able to do all things more 
abundantly than we desire or understand, according to the 
power that worketh in us : to him be glory in the church, 
and in Christ Jesus, unto all generations, world without 
end. Amen," 

Chapter XXI 
Section 2 (eh. xxi. 8-17) 

ON THE OFFICE OF THE EVANGELIST IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH 

In the first and second centuries the term “ evangelist " 
appears to have been a synonym for missionary, as Eusebius 
thus speaks of the labours of the evangelist: “For the most 
of the disciples of those times {i,e, of the first century), 
animated with a more ardent love of the divine Word, had 
first fulfilled the Saviours precept by distributing their 
substance to the needy; afterwards leaving their country, 
they performed the office of evangelists to those who had 
not yet heard the faith, whilst, with the noble ambition to 
proclaim Christ, they also delivered to them the books of 
the holy gospels. After laying the foundation of the faith 
in foreign parts as the particular object of their mission, 
and after appointing others as shepherds of the flocks, and 
committing to these the care of those that had been recently 
introduced, they went again to other regions and nations, 
with the grace and co-operation of God. The Holy Spirit 
also wrought many wonders as yet through them, so that as 
soon as the Gospel was heard, men voluntarily, in crowds, 
and eagerly, embraced the true faith with their whole minds. 
As it is impossible for us to give the numbers of the individ- 
uals that became pastors or evangelists during the first 
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immediate succession from the apostles in the churches 
throughout the world, we have only recorded those by name 
in our history of whom we have received the traditional 
account, as it is delivered in the various comments on the 
apostolic doctrine still extant” {Ecdes. llist,, bk. iii. ch. 
xxxvii.). . Thus we see that the Evangelist was one who bore 
the Gospel message, and in the primitive Church the 
“Evangel” meant the good news of the Gospel of Christ, 
not the written records of His Life and actions. The name 
of Evangelists was given at a later period only to those 
who wrote the Gospels. Our missionaries are the modern 
counterpart of the early evangelists. 

9 . And he had four daughters^ virgins who did prophesy. 
These daughters of Philip had consecrated themselves to the 
service of God, a practice which was in honour from the 
origin of the Christian Church. Of this we have the testi- 
mony of the inscriptions found in the catacombs, and which 
are now preserved in the Museum of the Lateran and of the 
Collegio Komano. On these tablets we frequently find the 
words “ Virgo ” and “ ancilla Domini,” thus shewing that 
voluntary virginity was honoured in the primitive Church, 
and that these consecrated virgins formed a privileged class. 
St Jerome confirms this {Adver. Jovin.y i.) when he says that 
from the origin of the Church “ Mary had imitators as Jesus 
had disciples.” As regards these daughters of Philip, the 
writings of the early Fathers are not easily reconciled, as 
the references are rather conflicting. 

11 . Agahns took PauVs girdle: and binding his own feet 
and hands, etc. The method of conveying truth by a practi- 
cal illustration was much practised by Orientals. Our Lord 
Himself deigned to employ it ; thus at the Last Supper He 
washed His discipler' feet, in order to inculcate more deeply 
His teaching concerning this virtue of humility. Jesus also 
used this same method when He asked the Jews to shew 
Him a penny, that by reference to the image of Caesar, Ho 
might put them to silence. In the Old Testament we 
frequently find such means of enforcing truths employed 
by the prophets. Thus Moses broke the “tables of stone,” 
on which were inscribed the ten commandments, in order 
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to bring home to the Israelites their infractions of God’s 
laws. So, too, Isaias walked unclothed and barefooted in 
order to deliver a solemn warning to the Jews ; and Ezechiel 
received this command from God: '‘Son of man, eat thy 
bread in trouble, and drink thy water in hurry and sorrow. 
And say to the people of the land: thus saith the Lord 
God to them that dwell in Jerusalem in the land of Israel ; 
They shall eat their bread in care, and drink their water in 
desolation : that the land may become desolate from the 
multitude that is therein, for the iniquity of all that dwell 
therein ” {Ezech. xii. 18, 19). 

15 . Afte r those days, being prepared, we went up to Jerusalem. 
The following table, drawn up by Dr Gloug from the data 
given by St Luke, distributes the interval between the Feasts 
of Pasch and Pentecost, and shews how St Paul accomplished 
his determination of reaching Jerusalem to celebrate the 
Feast of Pentecost (see Acts xx. 16). 


St Paid left Philippi after the Passover when 

the days 

of unleavened bre<ad were over, . 

. . 6 davs. 

And came to Troas in 

5 „ 

Where he abode 

• 7 „ 

Voyage from Troas to Miletus (xx. 13-15), 

4 „ 

At Miletus, 

2 „ 

Miletus to Patara (xxi. 1 ), . 

4 „ 

Patara to Tyre (about) 

. . 4 „ 

He remained in Tyre ..... 

• • ^ 

Tyre to Ptolemais, 

1 day. 

Ptolemais to Cesarea, 

. . 2 days. 

He remained in Cesarea 

. 6 or 6 „ 

Cesarea to Jerusalem, ..... 

2 „ 


On the fiftieth day after Passover, the Feast of Pentecost 
occurred. 


Section 3 (ch. xxi. 18-26) 

ON ST PAUUS INTER VIEW WITH ST JAMES 
AND THE ANCIENTS OF JERUSALEM 

St James hearing of St Paul’s arrival in the Imly city 
convoked an assembly of the presbyters to welcome the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Once more St Paul related how 
God bad wrought great things among the Gentles by the 
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ministry of His servant. The Church in Jerusalem rejoiced 
at the progress of the Gospel among those whom the Jews 
had hitherto regarded as outcasts, and gave thanks to God. 
In their turn, they relate how many conversions had been 
wrouglit among the Jews of Judea (Bezan text), and these 
Jews wer^ still zealous for the Law. Consequently, they 
clung to the Mosaic observances and to circumcision, which 
was the sign of the Covenant. St James and the elders, 
who willingly conceded dispensations from the ceremonial 
Law to the Gentiles, still held that the Jews were bound by 
it. While the Gentile converts were only commanded to 
observe four special precepts of this Law, as St James 
reminds St Paul (see ch. xxi. 25), St James (who was a 
Nazftrite himself) and the brethren in Judea continued to 
live as devout Jews, and took part in the worship of the 
Temple. On this subject Rose has an excellent paragraph, 
which runs thus : “ The apostles had, as it were, divided the 
world between them. Peter and the rest of the Twelve 
reserved for themselves the evangelization of the people, 
while the pagans were confided to St Paul, who continued to 
preach the Gospel to them according to his own method 
which had been crowned by success (see Gal. ii. 7). This 
method, tlie Assembly of Jerusalem judging it favourably, had 
fully approved. The Gentiles had been formally declared to 
be freed from the Law and its ceremonies. The principles 
which St Paul held were accepted by the Church in Jerusalem 
and the other apostles. These principles are : — 

“ 1. That the recept ion of the truths of the Gospel is due to 
the grace of God, and not to the observance of the Law. 

“2. Salvation is obtained only through Jesus Christ. 

“The miraculous conversion of Cornelius and of St Paul 
himself were the arguments on which the apostle based his 
teaching. Nevertheless the brethren of Judea, including 
their rulers, while admitting these principles, still held 
practically that all Christian Jews were still bound by the 
Law. Faith in the Redeemer Christ was added to faith in 
Moses, the prophet and legislator of Jehovah. The two 
beliefs grew side by side. Jesus had accomplished the 
whole Law; He had not pronounced against it a sentence 
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of speedy death, neither had He dissuaded people from 
frequenting the Temple. His teaching was not revolutionary, 
nor did He take violent measures, but He allowed the worn- 
out practices of the Law to fall of themselves. His critical 
teaching and the subsequent destruction of the Temple con- 
tributed to dispel the views entertained by the judaizing 
party, and then the Pauline conception of salvation alone 
remained and became catholic in the literal sense of the 
term {Les Actes des Apotres, in h. 1.) 

As regards the remarks addressed by St James to St Paul, 
we must remember that the latter had himself admitted on 
more than one occasion that the Jewish converts were bound 
by the Law, and he “became to the Jews a Jew” (1 Cor, 
ix. 20) that he might gain them to Christ. St Paul’s attach- 
ment to the Law is seen in his Epistle to the Komans. Cf, 
“What advantage then hath the Jew, or what is the profit 
of circumcision? Much every way. First indeed, because 
the words of Grod were committed to them .... For it is 
one God that justifioth circumcision by faith and uncircum- 
cision through faith. Do we then destroy the law through 
faith? God forbid, but we establish the law” {Rom, iii 
passim). 

20. Thou seesty brother ^ how many thousands there are among 
the Jews that have believed, Eusebius quotes Hegesippus, who 
states that “ there were many of the rulers that believed ” 
{Hist. Eccles.y ii. 33), According to Origen, the number of 
Jews that believed never at any given time exceeded 144,000 
{tom, 1 in Joann, 2). On and after the day of Pentecost 
when the Church was founded, the converts numbered from 
five to eight thousand, and since then there had been 
numerous Jewish converts among those of the Dispersion. 
Consequently, when St James spoke, as it was the Feast of 
Pentecost, Jerusalem was thronged with pilgrims from all 
parts, and there were certainly “myriads” of Hellenistic 
Jews in the city, besides multitudes of the Palestinian Jews, 
There were more strangers in Jerusalem at this season than 
at any other, as the early spring and late autumn were un- 
favourable for travelling, while in winter the seas were 
“ closed ” in certain parts. 
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24 , Tahe these and sanctify thyself with them, and Icstow on 
them, that they nia,y shave their heads, and all will know that 
the things lohich they have heard of thee wre false, hut that thou 
thyself also walkesi keeping the law. Josephus has a note 
which illustrates the practice of poor Nazarites receiving 
pecuniary* assistance in order to fulfil their vows: “Now 
Claudius Csesar, by these decrees of his, which were sent to 
Alexandria and to all the habitable earth, make known what 
opinion he had of the Jews. So he soon sent Agrippa away 
to take his kingdom, now he was advanced to a more 
illustrious dignity than before, and sent letters to the 
presidents and procurators of the provinces, that they should 
treat him very kindly. Accordingly he returned in haste, as 
.was likely he would, now he returned in much greater 
prosperity than he had before. He also came to Jerusalem 
and offered all the sacrifices that belonged to him, and 
omitted nothing which the Law required, on which account 
he ordained that many of the Nazarites should have their 
heads shorn ” (Antiq., xix., vi. 1). 


Section 4 (ch. xxi. 27-40) 

THE CHAEGE BEOUGHT AGAINST ST PAUL 
OF DESKCEATING THE TEMPLE 

A passage in Josephus throws a light on this passage, 
lb runs thus: “When you went through these first cloisters 

unto the second there was a partition made of 

stone all round, whose height was three cubits ; its con- 
struction was very elegant. Upon it stood pillars at equal 
distances from one another, declaring the laws of purity, 
some in Greek, and some in Eoman letters, that no ‘ foreigner 
sho»ild go within that sanctuary ’ ” (Anliq., xv., xi. 6). 

Clermont Ganneau discovered one of these stones, and he 
thus writes in the Athenceum of June 20th, 1871 : “ Permit 
me to make known, in a few words, an important discovery 
which I have just made in Jerusalem. It is one of these 
tablets which, in the temple reconstructed by Herod, forbade 

UK. ii. 1 i 
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strangers, as Josephus tells us, from passing the sacred 
enclosure, the prohibition being written in Greek and Latin, 

“The (Greek) characters are monumental in size, and 
present the appearance which one would expect in an in- 
scription of the period. 

“ The translation is : ‘ No stranger is to enter within the 
balustrade round the temple and enclosure. Whoever is 
caught will be responsible to himself for his death, which 
will ensue. . . .* 

“ Tiie episode in the Acts of the Apostles (xxi. 26 et scq.) 
throws on, as well as receives from, this precious inscription 
great light. Paul, after purification, presents liimself in the 
temple ; the people immediately rise against him, because 
certain Jews of Asia believed that Paul had introduced into 
tlie temple a Gentile, Trophimus of Ephesus, and had thus 
polluted the sacred place. They are about to put him to 
death when the tribune commanding at Fort Antonia 
intervenes and rescues him from the hands of his execu- 
tioners. The people demand of the tribune the execution 
of the culprit, i.e. the ' application of the law ' (Wood, Thirty 
Years^ Work in the Holy Land, ch. xi. pp. 172-3). 


THE SICAEII OK ASSASSINS 

The Sicarii (or the Assassins) were a secret society formed 
by the extreme fanatics of the Zealots. They were so called 
because they were in the habit of using a short dagger called 
a “sica." Concealing these daggers about their person, they 
attended the feasts at Jerusalem and mingled with the 
crowds. Having singled out those whom they believed to 
be enemies of their country, they despatched them with 
these daggers and then took flight. Frequently, owing to 
their rapid flight, favoured by darkness, they succeeded in 
escaping. Many Jews were thus slain, both in Jerusalem 
and in Alexandria. Josephus thus describes them : — 

“The Sicarii slew men in the daytime, and in the midst of the city ; 
this they did chiefly at the festivals, when they mingled themselves 
among tne multitude, and concealed daggers under their garments, with 
which they stabbed those that were their enemies ; and wiien any fell 
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down dead, the murderers became part of those that had indignation 
against them ; by which means they appeared persons of such reputation 
that they could by no means be discovered. The first man who was 
slain by them Wtis Jonathan the high-priest, after whose death many 
were slain every day, while the fear men were in of being so served was 
more affticting thati the calamity itself ; and while everybody expected 
death every hour, as men do in war, so men were obliged to look before 
them, and To take notice of their enemies at a great distance, nor, if 
their friends were coining to them, durst they trust them any longer ; 
but, in the midst of their suspicions and guarding of themselves, they 
were slain. Such was the celerity of the plotters against them, and so 
cunning was their contrivance” {Bell. Jud.^ ii. 13. 3). 

The Sicarii held it was unlawful to acknowledge the 
Komaiis as their masters, and slew those of their brethren 
who advocated submission. At last, in fear of the Sicarii 
revenging themselves on the Jews who were willing to 
submit to the Eoman yoke, the moderate party among the 
Jews seized six hundred of the Sicarii and put them to 
death ; but no torments, however great, could force them to 
confess “ that Ciesar was their lord.” 

“ But they preserved their own opinion, in spite of all the distress 
they were brought to, as if they received these torments and the fire 
itself with bodies insensible of ])ain, and with a soul that in a manner 
rejoiced under them. But what w'as most of all astonishing to the 
beholders was the courage of the children ; for not one of these 
children was so far overcome by these torments as to name Cccsar for 
their lord ” {Bell. Jud.., vii. 10. 1). 

There was also a Roman band of Sicarii, which existed in 
the latter days of the Republic, who were hired by powerful 
patrons desirous to rid themselves of some personal enemy. 
Gessius Florus is said to have employed them also as spies. 

33. Then the trilmne coming near took liirn^ and commanded 
him to he hound with two chains. J osephus, when explaining 
how the dilfereiit grades of soldiers were equipped, thus 
describes the impedimenta of a foot soldier (such as those 
who bound St Raul). “The foot-men also that are chosen 
out from the rest to be about the general himself have a 
lance and a buckler; but the rest of the foot-soldiers have 
a spear, and a long buckler, besides a saw and a basket, a 
pick-axe and an axe, a thong of leather, and a hook, with 
provisions for three days, so that a foot-man hath no great 
need of a mule to carry his burthens” {Bell. JW., iii., v. 5, vol. ii.). 
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THE CASTLE OF ANTONIA 

The walls and the Fortress of Antonia were monuments 
of the Syrian wars of the Machabees and of Herod. “ Part 
of the site had probably been formerly occupied by-what was 
known as Fort Acra, of such unhappy prominence in the 
wars that preceded and marked the early Mac.habean period. 
The fortress had passed from the Ptolemies to the Syrians, 
and always formed the central spot round which the fight 
for the city turned. Judas Machal)eus had not been able to 
take it. Jonathan had laid siege to it, and built the wall, 
to which reference had just been made, so as to isolate its 
garrison. It was at last taken hy Simon, the brother and 
successor of Jonathan, and levelled with the ground. Fort 
Baris, which was constructed by his successor, Hyreanus I., 
covered a much wider space. It lay on the north-western 
angle of the temple, slightly jutting beyond it in the west, 
but not covering the whole northern area of the temple. 
The rock on which it stood was higher than the temple, 
although lower than the hill up which the new suburb 
Bezetha crept, whic h, accordingly, was cut otT by a deep 
ditch, for the safety of the fortress. Herod greatly enlarged 
and strengthened it. Within encircling walls, the fort rose 
to a height of sixty feet, and Was flanked by four towers, 
of which three had a height of seventy, the fourth (S.K), 
which jutted into the temple area, of 105 feet, so as to 
command the sacred enclosure. A subterranean passage 
led into the temple itself, which was also connected with it 
by colonnades and stairs. Herod had adorned as well as 
strengthened and enlarged this fort (now Antonia), and made 
it a palace, an armed camp, and almost a city (Edersheim, 
Life and Tmes, etc., vol. i. p. 113). Josephus describes this 
castle as “ a citadel whoso wvalls were square, strong, and of 
extraordinary firmness. 

“ In the time of the Machabees and of Herod the Great 
the vestments of the high-priest wore kept in this castle. 
But when Vitellius, the legate of Syria, visited Jerusalem, 
the Jews petitioned him that they should have these sacred 
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vestments in their own power, for, since the Eomans had 
conquered Syria, these vestments were in their keeping, 
though the high-priest was allowed to use them as before. 
Vitellius, being anxious to make them some return for the 
assistance they had rendered him, int{U’ceded on their behalf 
with Tiberius Cesar, and obtained for them the desired favour ” 
(see Josephus, Antiq., xv., xi. 4). 

Chapter XXII 
Section 1 (ch. xxii. 1-21) 

ST PAUL’S DEFENCE, FKOM THE CASTLE STEPS 

This discourse offers a certain analogy to St Peter’s sermon 
at Pentecost; for the first time St Paul stands before the 
unbelieving Jews as an apologist for the Christian faith. 
It dilfers from it, however, in being of a more personal 
character. It is, in fact, St Paul’s autobiography, and a 
refutation of the charges which his enemies had brouglit 
against him. The personal note runs through the whole 
discourse, and each division resumes the emphatic “ L.” 
This “apology ” is full of Hebraisms, as might ho expected, 
though, at the same time, it is written in the style of 
St Luke, and contains expressions peculiar to him, whence 
we infer that he knew Aramaic, and that he himself, having 
heard St Paul’s discourse, translated it into Greek. 

The narration bears unequivocal marks of veracity. It is 
in accordance with the times, the persons, and the places 
portrayed. As Vigouroiix remarks: “All the details which 
St Luke records concerning the arrival of St Paul in 
Jerusalem, his reception by St James, the advice of the 
ancients, and the circumstances under which he was 
arrested, all bear testimony that the narration was penned 
by an eye-witness attentive to every detail, and that the 
event took place before the destruction of Jerusalem, when 
the Jews as a nation were still powerful.'’ A few examples 
will bring this point in relief, and shew how St Luke’s 
relation agrees with what secular historians have written. 
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1. St Luke speaks of the tribune, centurion, and soldiers 
being in the vicinity of the Temple courts, and of their 
“running down” to quell the tumult in the courts of the 
Temple. Now this agrees perfectly with what Josephus 
relates in his description of the Castle of Antonia, with its 
two flights of steps leading down to the Temple courts. 

2. St Luke states that the tribune was the presiding 
judge, and that he summoned the high-priests and ancients 
to hear St Paul ; and Eoman historians inform us that, in the 
absence of the procurator, who resided habitually at Cesarea, 
the tribune took his place. 

3. In the tribune’s question we have an allusion to an 
Egyptian who headed an insurrection, but who had escaped. 
Josephus gives a detailed account of this impostor in the 
following paragraphs : — 

A. “ Moreover, there came out of Egypt al>out this time to Jerusalem 
one that said he was a prophet, and advised the multitude of the 
common people to go along with him to the Mount of Olives, as it 
was called, which lay over against the city, and at the distance of five 
furlongs. He said further, that he would shew them from hence how, 
at his command, the walls of Jerusalem would fall down ; and he 
promised them that he would procure them an entrance into the city 
through those walls, when they were fallen down. Now when FeHx 
was informed of these things, he ordered his soldiers to take their 
W'eapons, and came against them with a great number of horsemen and 
footmen from Jerusalem and attacked tlie Egyptian and the people that 
were with him. He also slew four hundred of them and took two 
hundred alive. But the Egyptian himself escaped out of the flight, and 
did not appear any more” {Antiq.^ xx., viii. 6). 

B. “But there was an Egyptian false prophet that- did the Jews more’ 
mischief than the former ; tor he was a (meat, and pretended to be 
a prophet also, and got together thirty thousand men that were deluded 
by him ; these he led round about irom the wilderness to the mount 
which was called the Mount of Olives, and was ready to break into 
Jerusalem by force from that place ; and if he coidd not at once conquer 
the Koman garrison and the jieople, he intended to domineer over them 
by the assistance of those guards of his that were to break into the 
city with him ; but Felix prevented his attempt, and met him with 
Roman soldiers, wdiile all the people assisted him in his attack upon 
them, insomuch that, when it came to a battle, the Egyptian ran away, 
with a few others, while the greatest part of these that were with him 
were either destroyed or taken alive ; but the rest of the multitude 
were dispersed, every one to his own home, and there concealed himself ” 
{Bell. Jud.f ii., xiii. 5). 
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The numbers (4000) given by St Luke do not tally with 
those of Josephus, but the Jewish historian is known to 
exaggerate, and he contradicts himself in these two para- 
graplis. It is easy to understand such discrepancies when 
only approximations are given. Moreover, the number of 
followers^ may have fluctuated considerably at different 
times, and the rabble who helped to swell the crowd were 
perhaps counted by Josephus as actual partisans of the 
Egyptian. 

4. St Luke portrays admirably the well-known horror 
which the J ews had for the Gentiles ; he describes accurately 
an Oriental mob worked up to fury by opposition to their 
religious convictions, and their attempt to take the law 
into their own hands, — a scene which has its parallels in 
secular Jewish annals. 

5. The details St Luke gives of the preparations for 
scourging the accused, of the respect paid to the citizenship 
of Home, and the exemptions it procured for St Paul, all 
agree with what Tacitus, Suetonius, Cicero, and other 
classical writers relate in their works concerning the Eoman 
laws and customs. 


SUMMARY OF ST PAUL’S DISCOURSE FROM 
THE CASTLE STEPS 

I. St Paul’s career up to the time of his conversion, which 
proved him to be a true Jew and a zealot for the Law 
(verses 3-5). 

(а) He was a Jew of Tarsus and a pupil of Gamaliel. 

(б) He ’svas educated as a rigid Pharisee, and, in his zeal for the 

Law, had persecuted tlie Nazarenes. 

II. He relates his conversion (verses 6-16). 

(a) He describes the vision on the road to Damascus, and the 
blindness which followed. 

(h) He relates the vision of Ananias, who baptized him. 

HI. His mission to the Gentiles (verses 17-21). 

(a) While engaged in prayer in the Temple (which they declared 
he had violated) a vision was granted to him. 
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(h) He appears, ftorii his reply, to have desired to evangelize 
the Jews. 

(c) He receives his coiiunission to evangelize the Gentiles. 


NOTE ON THE AEAMAIC TONGUE, 

“The Aramaic spoken in Mesopotamia, the Canaanitish 
of Palestine, and the Arabic, Phaniician, and vSyriac, were 
all cognate branches of the one great Semitic tongue. 
Amongst some of them there was so close an affinity that 
the peoples who used them were mutually intelligible. 
Abraham, as a native of Mesopotamia, spoke Aramaic, but 
after his migration to Canaan he and his descendants gradu- 
ally' glided into the Canaanitish dialect, the speech of all 
about them. In the course of four hundred years from the 
migration to the Exodus, the language of the Israelites, the 
Canaanitish grafted on the Aramaic, assumed a character of 
its own, and so became distinct from the ordinary dialect 
of Canaan, and is now commonly known as Hebrew, the 
language in which tlie books of the Old Testament (with 
some exceptions) are composed. When the tribes were 
carried away captive into Babylon, the pure Hebrew of the 
Old Testament became corrupt, from an admixture of 
Chaldaic, and after the return of the Jews from Babylon 
the tongue spoken by them, though substantially the same 
as the old Hebrew, presented many points of difference, and 
is known amongst the learned as Syro-Chaldaic, but by the 
writers of the New Testament, as also by Josephus and the 
Machabees, it is still called Hebrew. It was the tongue 
spoken by our Lord and His disciples, and by the general 
population of Judaea. 

“The letters or characters emplo^^ed for writing before the 
Captivity were the same as the Samaritan; but after the 
Captivity the Jews dropped the old Hebrew alphabet, and 
substituted the square form of the Chaldees** (Lewin, Life 
and Einstlcs of St Pauly vol. ii. pp. 145-6). 
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Chapter XX III 
Section 1 (ch. xxiii. 1-11) 

ST PAUL BEFORE TPIE SANHEDRIN 

As soon as the Sanhedrin had assembled at the command 
of Claudius Lysias, St Paul was escorted by a Roman guard 
into the midst of them. The Sanhedrists sat in a semi- 
circle, St l^iul stood in front of them, and heliind, in three 
rows, sat the disciples of the Pharisees and of the Saddiicees. 
Those among the judges who had held oilice for more than 
twenty-five years had seen Jesus of Nazareth bound before 
them and had conspired to put Him to deatli. A short time 
after, St Peter and St John stood before the same tribunal; 
then all the Twelve were summoned, and they rejoiced to 
have the opportunity of confessing Christ. Nor were they 
the last disciples of Jesus of Nazareth who appeared before 
the high-priest and the ancients. St Stephen was tried and 
condemned to death, but still '‘the sect of the Nazarenes*^ 
(verse 5) flourished. Now one of their own former zealous 
fellow-labourers who had joined that hated sect stood as a 
prisoner before them, and they longed to put him to death. 

“ What must have been Paul’s feelings as he entered the 
hall — the very hall where, more than twenty years before, 
he had helped to consign the martyr Stephen to his fate ! 
What, too, must liave been tlie feelings of the aggressors as 
they looked upon that wonderful man, formerly a zealot for 
the Law of Moses and a member of their body, now the ring- 
leader of the Nazareiies, whose name was familiar as a house- 
hold word, not only in Judea, but throughout the civilized 
world! At the upper end of the hall sat the haughty 
Ananias, in the white vestment of the high-priesthood. Paul 
and Ananias, as of the same sect, must iiave been well 
acquainted, and the penetration of the apostle must long 
since liave detected the pride and avarice and injustice that 
lurked under the thin veil of sanctity. There were the two 
sons of Gamaliel, who in early years had been fellow- 
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students with Paul at the feet of the great Eabbi ; and if they 
were men, they must have felt the chord of affection vibrate 
at their hearts towards a youthful associate, who, at least, 
had made the noblest sacrifice in the supposed path of duty. 
There, too, was the aged Caiphas, the ex* high-priest, who 
had procured the crucifixion of the Saviour; and‘ there was 
Theophilus, another ex-high-priest, from whose hands Paul, 
yet unconverted, and running his mad career against the 
Christian heresy, had received his commission to persecute 
at Damascus, as he had done at Jerusalem. How was the 
scene changed since their last interview ! (Lewin, Life and 
LJjnstles of St Paid, vol. ii. p. 150). 

When St Paul came to Jerusalem on this occasion, the 
Church was enjoying peace, and the disciples of Jerusalem 
were “zealous for the Law.” But the doctrines taught by 
the Apostle of the Gentiles aroused their jealousy, and united 
both Pharisees and Sadducees against him and against the 
faith he represented. St Paul, with admirable skill, won the 
Pharisees partially over to himself, but they were unable to 
resist the wealthy Sadducean party. Moreover, the patron- 
age of the Pharisees was only temporarily conceded, since 
they were far from accepting the doctrine of the Resurrection 
with all that belief in this dogmadmplied, as St Paul taught 
it. As far as we know, St Paul was the last apostle who 
stood as a prisoner before the Sanhedrin. By appealing to 
Cesar, he escaped from the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrists, 
and it came to pass that the prophetic vision seen by St Paul 
was realized. He saw Rome, and there bore witness to the 
Gospel of Christ, ultimately sealing his testimony with his 
blood. 

1. I have conver&ed .... before God. The Greek verb 
here used signifies to discharge conscientiously the duties of 
a good citizen. It is, however, often applied to keeping the 
law of God. Hence, when St Paul speaks of “conversing 
before God,’' he uses the Hebrew idiom for “obeying the 
commandments of God.” 

2. The high-priest Ananias commanded thcni that stood by 
him to strike him on the mouth. Compare this passage with 
what is recorded of our Blessed Lord when He referred His 
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judges to those who had heard Him preach : ** And when die 
had said these things, one of the servants standing by gave 
Jesus a blow, saying: Answerest thou the high-priest so?” 
(St John xviii. 22). We have a like scene portrayed in the 
Old Testament, when- “ Sedecias the son of Chanaana came 
and stru(!k Micheas on the cheek, and said : Hath then the 
spirit of the Lord left me, and spoken to thee ? And 
Micheas said : Thou shalt see in the day when thou shalt go 
into a chamber within a chamber to hide thyself ” (3 Kings 
xxii. 24-25). 

The Eabbinical writers have various passages on the 
heinousness of striking a Jew on the cheek: e.y. “He that 
strilves a Jew on the cheek, strikes, as it were, the cheek of 
the Shechinah.” “ He that strikes a man, strikes the Holy 
One.” Note that by a “man” these writers understood a 
Jew, as they considered all others unworthy of the name. 
In the East, where the ancient customs are jealously 
preserved, we find this mode of punishment still in use. In 
ins Second Journey through Persia, Morier thus writes : 
“As soon as the ambassadors came,” writes the traveller, “ he 
punished the principal offenders by causing them to be 
beaten before them ; and those who had spoken their minds 
too freely, he smote upon the mouth with a. shoe ” ; and in 
another passage Morier writes thus; “‘Call the Ferasches,* 
exclaimed the king ; ‘ let tliem beat the culprits until they 
die.' The Eerasches appeared and beat them violently; and 
when they attempted to say anything in their defence, they 
were struck on the mouth.” (Quoted by Schaff.) 


Section 2 (ch. xxiii. 12-22) 

12 . And lohen day was come, some of the Jews gathered 
together, ayid hound themselves under a curse, saying, that they 
would neither eat, nor drink, till they killed Paul. On this 
passage Lightfoot remarks: “What will become of these 
anathematized persons if their curse be upon them, and they 
cannot reach to murder Paul ? (as indeed it happened they 
could not). Must not these wretches helplessly die with 
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hunger ? Alas, they need not be very solicitous about this 
matter ; they have their casuist-Kabbiiis that can easily 
release them of that vow: ‘ He that hath made a vow not to 
eat anything^ woe to him if he eat ; and woe to him if he do 
not eat. If he eat, he sinneth against his vow ; if he do not 
eat, he sinneth against his life. Wliat must subh a man 
do in this sense ? Let him go to the wise men^ arul they 
will loose his vow ; according as it is written, “ The tongue 
of the wise is health*'’ (Prov. xii. 18). It is no wonder 
if they were prodigal and monstrous in their vows, when 
they could be so easily absolved'* (Horcc Jlehr,, vol. iv, 
p. 147). 

The Jews having lost the power of inflicting capital 
punishment, had recourse to conspiracy. Had they been 
independent, they would not have scrupled to condemn St 
Paul, since they held that it was an act of zeal to put to 
death a Jew who had forsaken the Law of Moses. They 
based this doctrine on the examples of such zealous men as 
Phineas, who killed an Israelite for transgressing the Law 
of God (see Nv/mh, xxv. 6-7), and of Mathathias, the founder 
of the Machabean dynasty, who slew an apostate Jew whom 
he found offering sacrihce “ upon the altar in the city of 
Modin, according to the king’s {i.e. Antiochus Epipljanes’) 
commandment” (see 1 Mach, ii. 23-24). Philo, tlie famous 
Alexandrian Jew, who wrote in the first century, clearly 
taught that when a Jew forsook the worship of Jehovah, any 
private individual might put him to death : he says : ‘‘ It is 
highly proper that all who have a zeal for virtue should 
have a right to punish with their own hands without delay 
those who are guilty of this crime (that is, forsaking what 
the orthodox Jew considered the worship of the true God) 
. . . . ‘ not carrying them before any magistrate, but that 
they should indulge the abhorrence of evil and the love of 
God which they entertain, by inflicting immediate punish- 
ment on such impious apostates, regarding themselves for 
the time as all things . . . judges . . . accusers, witnesses, 
the laws, the people ; so that, hindered by nothing, they 
may without fear and with all promptitude espouse the 
cause of piety,”* 
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Chapter XXTV 


Section 2 (ch. xxiv. 10-21) 


11 . TJi^e are yet hut twelve days since 1 v)ent up to adore in 
Jerusalem., Commentators are not agreed as to the distribu- 
tion of these days, but tlio subjoined chronological table is 
very generally accepted. 


Ist day (])rol)ably a Friday). 
2nd „ a Sabbath. 

3rd „ Feast of Pentecost. 

. 4th to 7tli day. 


8th day. 

9th ,, 

10th ,, The five days men- 
tioned in cli. xxiv. 1. 

11th „ 

12th „ 

13tli ,, 


St Paul arrived in Jerii.^alem. 

lie was welcomed by St James. 

St Paul went to the Temple with the 
poor Nazarites. 

St Paul remained in the Temi>le, and 
was a])preh(Mided on the 4th day of 
his stay there. 

He wa.s taken before the Sanhedrin. 

The forty Jews cons])ired to kill him. 
Lysia.s sent him by night to Ceaarea. 

He arrived at Antipatris. 

Arrival at Cesar ea. 

St Paul’s a<;cuser8 came to Cesarea. 

The t.rial before Felix. 


17 , Now after many years I came to hring alms to my 
nation, “St Pauls last visit to Jerusalem was that men- 
tioned in ch. xviii. 22. Since then he had spent “some 
time” at Antioch, had gone over all the country of Phrygia 
and Galatia, had come to Itphesus, and stopped between two 
and three years there, had gone through Macedonia, had 
spent three months at Corinth, had returned to Macedonia, 
and from thence had come to Jerusalem in about fifty days. 
All which must have occupied four or live years — from A.n. 
54 to A.D. 58, according to most chronologers. Evidently 
Paul had not been plotting seditious movements at Jerusalem, 
where he had only arrived twelve days before for a purely 
benevolent and pious purpose, after an absence of four or 
five years” {Pulp. Comm, Aeis), 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 

The Jews held the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
as the necessary consequence of the immortality of the soul. 
The Sadducees denied the resurrection, precisely because 
they disbelieved in the immortality of the soul, rejecting 
both angels and spirits. The Catholic Church professes her 
belief in — 

1. The resurrection of the body. 

2. Life everlasting. 

I. The resuppection of the body. 

1. Proofs from the Scriptures. 

And many of those that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake ; some unto life everlasting, and others unto 
reproach to see it always'* {Dan, xii. 2). 

“ They that have done good things shall come forth unto 
the resurrection of life ; but they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of judgment {St John v. 29). 

“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life, and I will raise him up in the last day 
{St John vi. 55). 

2. The Catholic Church, inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
teaches this doctrine in her creeds. There are also frequent 
allusions to it in her offices and liturgy. 

3. Reason teaches us that — 

{a) If the soul is to be punished or rewarded eternally, 
it is but just that the body, which was the instrument of the 
soul, should share its lot eternally. 

(h) The soul has a natural longing and affection for the 
body, its dwelling-place, and this desire cannot remain 
eternally unfulfilled. 

(c) Even pagans hold this doctrine as conformable to 
nature. 
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1 1. The immortality of the soul. 

1. Proofs from Scripture. 

“ And making a gathering, he sent twelve thousand 
drachms of silver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for 
the sins of the dead, thinking well and religiously concerning 
the resur^ction ” (2 Mach. xii. 43). (If the dead no longer 
exist, it is useless to pray for them.) 

“And these shall go into everlasting punishment, but the 
just into life everlasting {St Matt. xxv. 46). 

2. The infallible Church has always held the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. 

3. Reason teaches us that — 

{a) Man has an inborn desire for immortality. 

(Z)) Since sin is so often unpunished in this world, there 
must be some retribution in the next world. 

(c) Both pagans and non -Catholics have generally held 
that the soul is immortal. 


Section 3 (ch. xxiv. 22-27) 

IMPRISONMENT AS PRACTISED BY THE ROMANS 

The Romans had three kinds of imprisonment, differing 
according to the offence or rank of tlie accused, 

1. Custodia publica. This was the most severe ca]>livity. The 
prisoner was cast into the common dungeon and deprived of the free use 
of his 1 imbs. St Paul and Silas endured this punishment at Philippi. 

2. Uustodia militaris. In tliis case the prisoner was chained day and 
night to the soldiers who guarded him. St Paul appears to have been 
in “ custodia 'militaris ” both in Cesarea and subsequent ly in Rome. 

3. Custodia libera. In this degree, the prisoner was released on hail, 
and generally some magistrate was responsible for him. This indulgence 
was only accorded to persons of some distinction. 

26. Hoping also ivithal, that money should be given him by 
Pauly for which cause also oftentimes sending for Am, he 
spoke wih him. This illustrates the conduct of many of the 
Roman governors of the provinces in spite of the Lex Julia 
(“ de repetundis which was enacted to repress bribery and 
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corruption. Thus Josephus complains that Albinus, the 
successor of Festus, “ did not execute his office as the other 
had done ; nor was there any sort of wickedness that could 
be named but he had a hand in it. Accordingly, he did not 
only, in his political capacity, steal and plunder every one’s 
substance, nor did he only burden the whole nation with 
taxes, but ho permitted the relations of such as were in 
prison for robbery, and had been laid there, eitlier by the 
senate of every city, or by the former procurators, to redeem 
them for money ; and nobody remained in the prisons as a 
malefactor but he who gave him nothing. At tliis time it 
was that the enterprises of the seditious at Jerusalem were 
very formidable, the principal men among them purchasing 
leave of Albinus to go on with their seditious practices,” etc., 
(Josephus, Bell. JucL, ii., xiv. 1). 

Tertullian, writing in the second century, also refers to the 
venality of the Koman officials who held the (Christians in 
their power and were willing to take bribes for their release 
(see de fuga, 12). 


ST PAUL’S CAPTIVITY IN CESAKEA 

It may be asked what St Paul did during these two years. 
Certainly he guided and assisted the Christians of Cesarea, 
for a community had been established there since the days 
when, on account of the persecution instigated by Saul, the 
brethren had been dispersed, and Philip the deacon had gone 
as far as Cesarea, where he appears to have settled down. 
This church, therefore, had been founded over twenty years, 
and doubtless was fervent and flourishing. The persecutor 
who had been transformed by the grace of God into an 
apostle, now helped to confirm his brethren. Philip and his 
four daughters were among St Paul’s visitors, and he had 
some of his fellow-labourers in the Gospel with him. But 
besides governing the Church at Cesarea, St Paul took ah 
active interest in the churches which he had founded in 
Asia Minor, in Macedonia, and in Greece. We do not know 
for certain if he wrote any epistles during this time; he 
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may have done so, and he certainly had apostolic men at 
hand whom he could have sent as his ambassadors, now to 
one Christian community, now to another. On this subject 
Mgr. le Camus remarks : ‘‘ These two years of inactivity, 
when St Paul was in the prime of life and filled with zeal, 
furnish with matter for reflection on the mysterious 
patience of God, who permits human malice to oppose His 
merciful designs.” 


Chapter XXV 
Section 1 (ch. xxv. 1-12) 

2. The chief priests, and principal men of the Jews, went 
unto him. against Paul : and they hesought him.. When 
Portius Festus succeeded Felix, the Jews of Jerusalem were 
in a very unsettled state, which Josephus thus describes: 
“ About this time (i.e. at the close of Felix’ term of office), 
King Agrippa gave the high-priesthood to Ismael, who was 
the son of Fabi. And now arose a sedition between the 
high-priests and the principal men of the multitude of 
Jerusalem; each of whom got them a company of the boldest 
sort of men, and of those that loved innovations, about them, 
and became leaders to them ; and wlien they struggled 
together, they did it by casting reproachful words against 
one another, and by throwing stones also. And there was 
nobody to reprove them ; and these disorders were done after 
a licentious manner in the city, as if it had no government 
over it. And such was the impudence and boldness that 
had seized on the high-priests, that they had the hardiness 
to send their servants into the threshing floors, to take 
away those tithes that were due to the priests, insomuch 
that it so fell out that the poorer sort of the priests died 
for want To this degree did the violence of the seditious 
prevail over all right and justice ” {Antiq., xxx., viii. 8, p. 1 56). 

3. Requesting fa.vour against him, that he would command 
him to he hronght to Jerusalem, laying wait to kill him in the 
way. From a passage in Josephus, we learn that the chief 

BK. IT. 13 
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men would not have been at a loss to hire assassins to 
execute their evil plot, for he thus writes : “ Upon Festus 
coming into Judea, it happened that Judea was afflicted by 
the robbers, while all the villages were set on fire and 
plundered by them. And then it was that the Sicarii, as 
they were called, who were robbers, grew numerous. They 
made use of small swords, different in length from the 
Persian acmacce, but somewhat crooked, and like the Eoman 
sica (or sickle), as they were called, and from these weapons 
these robbers got their denomination ; and with those 
weapons they slew a great many, for they mingled themselves 
among the multitude at their festivals, when they were come 
up in crowds from all parts to the city to worship God, as 
we said before, and easily slew those that they had a mind 
to slay. They also came frequently upon the villages be- 
longing to their enemies, with their weapons, and plundered 
them, and set them on fire. So Festus sent forces, both 
horsemen and foot-men, to fall ui>on those that had been 
seduced by a certain impostor, who promised them deliver- 
ance and freedom from the miseries they were under, if they 
would but follow him as far as the wilderness. Accordingly 
'those forces that were sent destroyed both him that had 
deluded them, and those that were his followers also ” {Antiq,, 
XX., viii. 10). 

This passage also proves that Festus rendered efficient 
services to the Jews during the short period of his government. 


Section 2 (ch. xxv. 13-22) 

ST PAUL’S APPEAL TO CESAE 

St Paul had been in captivity for two years, when he 
appealed to Cesar. By the Eoman law, as in England 
previous to the Habeas Corpus Act, a prisoner could be kept 
indefinitely in prison without being brought to trial. St 
Paul’s hopes of deliverance were aroused when the new 
governor arrived, as Festus would necessarily have to be 
informed concerning all prisoners who were awaiting their 
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trial, even if the prompt action of the Jews had not drawn 
his attention to St Paul. During the two years that the 
apostle had been in captivity in Cesarea he had helped on 
the “sect of the Nazarenes’' in tliat town, and this was 
doubtless a further oftonce to his bitter enemies. Festus, 
of whom Josephus speaks favourably, appears to have acted 
uprightly in the matter. There is no reference to bribes 
being desired, and certainly the Jews would have readily 
given money to obtain St Paurs condemnation. The governor 
saw clearly that he was no conspirator, and that the accusa- 
tions all dealt with certain points of the Jewish faith and 
ritual, of which he himself was ignorant. These charges, 
evei^ if substantiated, could not merit condemnation to death, 
the only sentence which would satisfy the Jews, who cried 
out “that he oiigbt not to live any longer” (verse 24). 
Hence the only solution to the ditliculty was for the prisoner 
to appeal to Pome, and this alternative St Paul accepted 
as his right, but apparently with a certain ] eluctance, since, 
when he explains his conduct to the Jewish brethren in 
Home, he says : “ I was constrained to appeal unto Cesar, 
not that I had any thing to accuse my nation of ” (ch. xxviii. 
19). In republican Pome, it was allowed to appeal to the 
people in certain capital cases, and this appeal was generally 
made before sentence was pronounced, though it held good 
if made immediately after the verdict. The Triumviri 
abolished this privilege, which was renewed under the Empire 
in anotlier form, that of an appeal to the emperor in the 
imperial provinces and districts, and to the senate in the 
senatorial provinces. The emperor did not actually hear 
these cases of appeal, but he appointed a judge of consular 
rank, one for each imperial province, to deal with them. 

The moment a prisoner appealed to Cesar, all proceedings 
in the provincial courts ceased, and no punishments, except 
captivity, could be inflicted; also the prisoner was to be 
considered as innocent. By appealing to Cesar, therefore, 
St Paul placed himself without the pale of Jewish jurisdic- 
tion, and this must have given great offence to the Jews. 
They would regard it as an act of apostasy and a renuncia- 
tion of his nationality, since by appealing to Cesar he 
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acted as a Eoman citizen rather than as a Jew. The Jews 
themselves had often appealed to Cesar, and at this very 
time a deputation had gone to Eome to lay heavy charges 
against Felix, but all their complaints were the outcome of 
friction between the Jewish nation and the Eoman officials. 
No purely religious question had ever been mada by them 
the subject of an appeal to the emperor. The apostle, 
however, )iad no alternative; he knew that he could not 
expect a fair trial from the J ews, and their second conspiracy 
may have been known to him. Further, he felt himself 
impelled to “see Eome”; and two years previously, in a 
vision by night in the Castle Antonia, his Divine Master 
had formally commanded him to “ bear witness also at 
ilome” (ch. xxiii. 11). Thus once more in the life ot the 
apostle, human agents unconsciously worked out God’s 
designs, and St Paul visited the great metropolis of the 
Eoman empire, where, later, he was destined to receive the 
martyr’s crown in the persecution instigated by Nero (a-B. 
37-68), the tyrant who was the last of the hereditary family 
of the Cesars. 


Section 3 (ch. xxv. 23-27) 

Note on vepses 23 and 24. Wordsworth calls attention to 
the special action of Divine Providence, by which St Paul’s 
arrest in the Temple was instrumental in propagating the 
Gospel in tlie hearing of many great personages, and “ thus 
the fury of Satan against him was overruled to the glory 
of God and the extension of the kingdom of Christ by the 
preaching of His Word.” 

Thus St Paul addressed — 

(a) The Jews of Jerusalem and many of the brethren of the 
Dispersion, when he spoke from the stairs of the castle 
(ch. xxi. 40-xxii. 21). 

(h) The high-priest Ananias and the Sanhedrin (ch. xxiii. 1-6). 

(c) Felix and the tribunes, with their cohorts, and many chief 

men of the city (ch. xxiv. 10-21). 

(d) Felix and DriisiUa on various occasions (ch. xxiv. 24-25). 

(e) The procurator Festus at Cesarea (ch. xxv. 10). 
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(/) Featus, Agrippa II., Bernice, and various military officers 
(ch. XXV. 23-27, xxvi. 1-29). 

(g) The consul in Rome before whom his case was tried and 
dismissed. 

God indeed shewed mercy to the house of Herod, since — 

1. Tbe Magi informed Herod the Great that the Messias was born. 

2. St John the Baptist announced to Herod’s son Antipas that 

the Messias had begun His Ministry. 

3. St Peter escaped by a miracle from the power of Herod 

Agri])pa I. 

4. St l^aui preached before Agrippa 11. 

Yet all these rulers rejected the Divine message, and three 
were bitter persecutors of the Messianic kingdom. 

Herod the Great massacred the Holy Innocents. Herod 
Antipas killed St John the Baptist and set our Lord at 
nought. Herod Agrippa I. killed St James the Great and 
imprisoned St Peter. Agrippa II. did not persecute the 
disciples, but he rejected the grace of God, although almost 
persuaded to become a Christian. He died in the Jewish 
faith, and with him the house of the Herods became extinct. 

Their kingdom was destroyed by those whose favour they 
courted, and to whom they looked for protection. They 
relied on the Eoman power at Cesarea, rather than on the 
favour of the God of Jerusalem ; and they were enslaved 
by the Cesars, because they rejected Christ'’ (Wordsworth, 
p. 115). 

24. A7id Festus saith : King Agrippa^ and all ye men who 
are here present with uSy you see this mail, about whom all the 
multitude of the Jews dealt with me at Jerusalem, The Bezan 
text differs considerably from the other codices. It 
continues thus : “ That I should deliver him up to them for 
torture (or death) without any defence. But I could not 
deliver him up because of the orders which we have from 
Augustus. But if any one was willing to accuse him, I said 
that he should follow me to Cesarea, where he was in custody. 
And when they had come, they cried out that his life should 
be taken away. But when 1 had heard both sides, I found 
that in no respect was he worthy of death. But when I said, 
Wilt thou be judged by them in Jerusalem ? he appealed to 
Cesar.” 
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26 . Of whom I ham nothing certain to write to my lord. 
For %vhich cause I have hr ought him forth before yon, and esyeci- 
ally before thee, 0 king Agrippa, that examination being made, 
I may have what to write. The title of “ lord '' was declined 
both by Augustus and Tiberius, and tlie former declared it to 
be an accursed and ill-oraened title (Suetonius), nor would 
he allow his children or grandchildren to apply it to him, 
either seriously or in jesting. Nero and Caligula accepted 
the title. Herod Agiippa speaks of Claudius as “ lord,” and 
from the time of Domitian it was the recognized title for 
the emperor. Antoninus Pius was tlie first to inscribe it on 
his coins, and wlien the custom of deifying the emperors was 
established by the influence of fawning parasites, such phrases 
as ‘‘ the edict of our Lord and God ” (Edictum Domini Deique 
nostri) were in common use. Tertullian, in his Apologeiims 
(ch. 34), thus speaks of this practice : “ Augustus, the founder 
of the empire, would not even have the title lord ; for that, 
too, is a name of Deity. For my part, I am willing to give 
the emperor this designation, but in the common acceptation 
of the word, and when I am not forced to call him lord as in 
God's place. . . . How can he, who is truly father of his 
country be its lord? The name of piety is more grateful 
thar^ the name of pow^er ; so the heads of families are called 
fathers rather than lords. Far less should the emperor have 
the name of God. . . . Give all reverence to God, if you 
wish Him to be propitious to the emperor. Give up all 
worship of, and belief in, any other being as divine. Cease 
also to give the sacred name to him wlio has need of God 
himself.” 

St Folycarp suffered death rather than offer sacrifice to the 
** Lord Cesar,” or invoke him by this title {Martyrdom, ch. 8.) 
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ClIAPTEB XXVI 
Section 1 (ch. xxvi. 1-23) 

OUTMNE OF ST PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFOEE 
AGEIPPA. 

St Pauls apology before Agrippa may be divided under 
five headings : — 

I. Introductory address to Agrippa (verses 1-3). 

St Paul expresses his satisfaction at being allowed to make his defence 
before a king who is skilled in Jewish manners and customs. 

II. His reference to his early life and subsequent career 
(verses 4-8). 

(a) He was brought up as a strict Pharisee. 

(b) He is accused now by his brethren on account of his belief in Jesus 
Christ as the Messias. 

III. St Paul relates the miraculous vision which led him to 

accept Christ as the Messias (verses 9-18). ^ 

(a) Formerly he persecuted the sect of the Nazareiies by punishing 
them in the synagogues and by voting for their death. 

i b) He pursued them even in strange cities. 

(■) AVhile pursuing them, Jesus of Nazareth appeared to him. 

(r/) He appointed him to be His “ minister and witness.” 

(e) He promised to deliver him both from his brethren “ the people ” 
and from the Gentiles. 

IV. His life since his conversion (verses 19-21). 

(a) He preached Christ in Damascus, Jerusalem, in the country of 
Judea, and in the countries of the Gentiles. 

(b) The Jews persecuted him because he believed in Jesus and in the 
resurrection. 

V, Final defence of the Christian Faith (verses 22-23), 

(a) The Scriptures taught that the Messias must sulfer. 

(6) Also that He would rise again. 

(c) They taught, too, that the Messias came to save both Jew and 
Gentile. 
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CiiAprEii XXVII 
Section 1 (ch. xxvii. 1-8) 

** The hand AugastaT We find no mention of ji band or 
“ cohort ” Augusta (a-Trelpfjg Se/Jaarv?) in the classical writers ; 
hence it is impossible to say exactly what this cohort was, or 
where it was stationed. The epithet “ Augusta " gives us no 
certain clue, as it is merely equivalent to our adjective 
** imperial.*' Various conjectures have been made, and of 
these three are subjoined. 

A. The “ band Augusta ” was connected with the pere- 
grini, who had their headquarters on the Cselian Hill in 
Rome. 

From Mommsen’s recent researches (Sitzungsherichte der 
Berlin Akad., pp. 495-503) concerning the system of the 
administration of the Roman empire, we learn that there 
existed in the time of Hadrian a complete service of military 
couriers. By their aid the emperors were able to keep up a 
regular system of communication between Rome, the centre 
of government, and the imperial armies in the provinces. 
These legionary soldiers were known as “ Frumentarii ** 
(*‘ corn-men ”), because their duty originally was to supply 
the armies with food and other necessaries. “ They acted 
also as couriers and for police purposes, and for conducting 
prisoners ; but in time they became detested, as agents and 
spies of government. They all belonged to legions stationed 
in the provinces, and were considered to be on detached duty 
when they went to Rome ; and hence in Rome they were 
** soldiers from abroad,” peregrini. While in Rome they 
resided in a camp on the Caelian Hill, called Gastra Peregrin- 
oruvi\ in this camp there were always a number of them 
present, changing from day to day ; as some came, others went 
away. This camp was under command of the Princeps 
Peregrinorum ; and it is clear that Stratopedarch in the Acts 
is the Greek name for that officer” (Ramsay, Bt Paul, the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, p. 348). According to one 
MS, (Gigas), it was to this “ Princeps Peregrinorum ** Julius 
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handed over his prisoners, and hence St Paul was given into 
his charge also. 

Although this system of military couriers, combining commissariat, political, and police 
duties, was not fully developed until the beginning of the second century, Mommsen 
thinks that it existed in germ even in the time of Augustus ; and as the emperors generally 
moulded existing institutions to work out their plans, in preference to creating new ones, 
the Frumentarii gradually became the emperors’ special messengers and secret spies, and 
thus they de-^^loped into the Peregrini. 

B. The “band Augusta” was one of the five cohorts 
stationed at Cesarea, of which Josephus speaks {Ani,^ xix. 9. 2) 

This cohort may have consisted of foot-soldiers levied in 
Samaria (Gk. Sebaste). Josephus refers to the Sabistini,” 
a squadron of cavalry chiefly composed of Samaritans, and 
there may have been a corresponding body of infantry {Ant., 
XX.. 6. 1). 

C. The band Augusta was a company of the Praetorian 
Guards. 

The Praetorian Guards, consisting of nine or ten conipanies, 
had their camp — the Castra Praetoria — in the north-east of 
Pome, on the slope of the Quirinal, beyond the Porta 
Viminalis. The Imperial Guards were on duty in turn at the 
Praetorium or camp on the Palatine Hill, in the palace of 
the Cesars. Generally speaking, there were two captains of 
the Praetorian Guards, but between the years 51 aixi 62 A.D. 
Burrhus, the friend of Seneca, was in sole command. We 
learn from Pliny that prisoners sent to Pome were delivered 
up by their custodians to one of these officers ; for Trajan, 
when writing to Pliny concerning a certain prisoner whom 
Julius Bassus had condemned to imprisonment for life, 
distinctly states that this prisoner ought to be sent to the 
prefects of the Praetorian Guards (Qui a lulio Basso in 
perpetuum relegatus est , . . . vinctus mitti ad praefectos 
proeiorii mei debet — Epist., x. 65). 

Those who accept this opinion hold that St Paul and his 
fellow-prisoners, on their arrival at Pome, were handed over 
to the Praetorian Praetors, in conformity with the established 
custom. On this conjecture some commentators identify 
Julius, the centurion who guarded St Paul, with Julius 
Priscus, the centurion whom Vitellius appointed as one of the 
Praetorian Praetors in 70 A.D., and who, when the party of 
Vitellius was overthrown, committed suicide. 
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If this be so, Julius had perhaps been the military escort 
of Festus on his appointment to Judea, and in that capacity 
had accompanied him from Rome to Caesarea, and was now 
returning. The favour of Julius, if one of the Praetorian 
Guard, would also account for the wonderful impression made 
by St Paurs ministry at Rome amongst the Praetorii.n troops 
(Phil. i. 13). Tliat the Praetorian officer, with a company of 
PiU'torians, was often sent out of Italy on some imperial 
mission, appears from Piin., N .II, vi. 35, who speaks of 
‘Praetorian soldiers being sent by Nero with a tribune,* — 
(missi ab eo (Nerone) milites Praitoriani cum tribune). It is 
noteworthy that while Julius, a centurion of the Augustan 
cohort, was at Ciesarea, it is not said that the Augustan cohort 
itself was there’* (Lewin, vol. ii. p. 183). 


ST LUKE’S ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY 
TO ROME 

No ancient classical Greek or Roman writer has left us 
such a vivid detailed account of a voyage and shipwreck as 
St Luke. We possess no description of ancient navigation 
which can compare with it in unimpeachable accuracy and 
fulness of detail. No modern navigator who has undertaken 
the same journey has ventured to question the truth of St 
Luke’s narration. On the subject of the methods of naviga- 
tion employed by the ancients, the standard authority is 
James Smith in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St Fanl. He 
has brought to bear on this matter his practical knowledge of 
modern seamanship and of the ancient methods of navigation ; 
hence the student would do well to consult his excellent 
work. 

In these sea voyages related by St Luke the chief interest 
centres in the shipwreck. “Accurate as it is, nautical critics 
tell us that it is tlie account not of a sailor, but of a landsman 
—of a landsman, however, familiar with the sea, and with a 
faculty of careful observation, who must have been himself 
on board. This being so, the terrible experience he went 
through must have indelibly impressed the details on his 
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memory. To have been, not one day, but fourteen days in the 
deep, driven by a tempest along an unknown course, without 
light of sun or stars, unable to take food, and expecting at 
any moment to founder — such an experience in itself is 
sufficient to prompt the pen of a ready writer” (Kackham, 
Acts of tkc Apostles, p. 476). 

6. The centurion finding a ship) of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy, removed uv^ into it. Commenting on this verse, 
Wordsworth asks, ‘'How came the Alexandrian ship, sailing 
to Italy, to be at Myra in Lycia ? 

“The wind was westerly (v. 4), and the ships of the ancients 
were not fitted for working to windward ; and, under the 
circumstances of the case, the Alexandrian ship would 
stand to north till it came to the land of Asia ]\linor, which 
is very favourable for navigation by such vessels, the coast 
being bold and safe, and abounding in harbours. The 
Alexandrian ship was carried to Myra by the same westerly 
winds that forced the Adramyttian vessel to the east of 
Cyprus.” 

Section 2 (ch. xxvii. 9-20) 

Note on verses 9 and 10. As the wind continued to blow 
violently while the ship was anchored in Good-havens, the 
captain and his officers discussed the situation, and evidently 
consulted St Paul, who had considerable experience of 
voyages in the Mediterranean. The first subject discussed 
was the possibility of continuing their voyage to Italy. 
When this was found to be impracticable, they liad to decide 
where they would winter, as Good-havens did not offer a 
secure shelter from tlie northerly winds which blew during 
tlie winter season ; however fair as a haven, it was a very 
unsuitable place to winter in ; being “ an open roadstead, 
there was no town there, and the great variety in the spelling 
of the name of the nearest city, Lasea, shews that it was but 
a small place. Further along the coast, however, past Cape 
Matala, there was a good harbour at Phoenix ; and this city, 
which was no doubt familiar to the Alexandrian sailors, was 
much more suitable for winter quarters” (Eackham, Acts 
of the Apostles, p. 483). 
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17 . They let down the sail yard and so were driven, “ To 
have scudded before the gale under bare poles, or under storm 
sails, would infallibly have stranded them in the Syrtis, 
not to mention the danger of pooping, or being swamped by 
the sea breaking over her stern. To have anchored was 
evidently impossible. Only one other course remained, and 
this was what is technically called by sailors lying4o. To 
effect this arrangement the head of the vessel is brought as 
near to the wind as possible ; a small amount of canvas is 
set, and so adjusted as to prevent the vessel from falling off 
into the trough of the sea. This plan (as is well known to 
all who have made long voyages) is constantly resorted to 
when the object is not so much to make progress as to 
weather out a gale '' (Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii.). 

By the “ trough of the sea ** is meant the direction in which 
the waves roll. When lying-to,’' the ship is placed so that 
the waves beat obliquely on her flank. In this particular 
case the vessel was laid with her starboard tack,'' i,e, her 
right side to the wind. Thus she would drift westward at 
the rate of about one mile and a half per hour, i,e. about 
thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours. 


Section 3 (ch. xxvii. 21-26) 

SYNOPSIS OF THE VOYAGE FEOM CESAEEA 
TO MALTA 

1 . Voyage from Cesarea to Sidon. St Paul, accompanied 
by St Luke, Aristarchus, and perhaps other disciples, reaches 
Sidon safely, and, by the courtesy of Julius, is allowed to 
see his friends there and to accept their aid. 

2 . From Sidon to Myra. Contrary winds force them to take 
the longer route between Cyprus and the mainland, instead 
of the direct course south of Cyprus. They sail on the lee 
side of Crete, and finally arrive at Good-havens, where 
St Paul advises them to winter, but the pilot and master 
of the ship decide to reach Phenice {i,e, Phoenix) if possible, 
where the harbour is more commodious. 
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3. From Myra to Malta. They propose to hug the shore 
of Crete in order to reach Phoenix, the modern Lutro, but 
are driven under the Island of Clauda. Here they take 
all precautions for weathering the storm, and for fourteen 
days they are driven before the north-east wind. St Paul 
is consoied by a vision, and assured of the ultimate safety 
of all on board. On the fourteenth night after they left 
Good-havens, the sailors find themselves near land. They 
anchor the vessel and wait for the daylight. They then 
resolve to make for the shore, but the ship running on a 
sandbank, the forepart sticks fast, while the stern breaks 
up under the combined action of wind and waves. Some 
of the crew and passengers swim ashore. The others, by 
means of planks and things from the ship, and helped by 
those who have reached the shore, gain the land in safety. 


Section 4 (ch. xxvii. 27-44) 

THE LOCALITY OF THE SHIPWRECK 

The reasons for concluding that St PauFs Bay was the 
scene of the shipwreck are based on the fact that all that 
St Luke records of the place where their vessel was wrecked 
applies exactly to the traditional spot oil Cape Koura. 

1. This bay is open to winds blowing from the east and the north- 

east. Now the Euro-aqnilo was precisely a north-east wind, 
and consequently the vessel must have been driven near 
this bay. 

2. The sailors heard breakers, but, though near the shore before 

darkness set in, could not see land. This agrees with what 
we know of Cape Koura, for its shore lies low, and can only 
be perceived when the vessel is within a quarter of a mile of 
it ; also the cape is greatly exposed to the fury of the 
breakers. 

3. After they had deemed that land was near they took two sound- 

ings ; the first gave twenty fathoms, the second fifteen. 

“Bat a ship coming from the eastward must, immediately after passing the point, 
pass over this depth. It is quite true that every ship in approaching the land must pass 
over twenty fathoms and fifteen fathoms, but here not only must the twenty fathoms 
depth he close to the spot where they had the indications of land, but it must bear E. by 
B. from the fifteen fathom depth, and at such a distance as would allow of preparation 
(or anchoring with four anchors from the stern. . . . Now, about half an hour farther, 
estimating the ship’s rate of progression by the time which had been hitherto consumed, 
we find the depth to be fifteen fathoms*’ (Smith, pp. 00-1). 
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4. The ship^s anchors held in spite of the storm. The Bailing Directory^ 

1834, tlxus describes St Paul’s Bay ; “ The harbour is open 
to e/isterly and north-easterly winds, but it is a safe place 
for small vessels, with good holding ground ; and so long as 
your cables will hold, your anchors will never drag.” 

5. The sailors saw a creek with a pebbly heach^ and. came upon a place 

where ^Hwo seas m.ct.” These distinguishing features still 
exist in St Paid’s Bay. The t,wo currents in question were 
the tide in the bay and the current flowing through a cliannel, 
about one hundred yards wide, which separates the Island 
of Salmonetta from the mainland of Malta. 

6. The vessel ran aground on a sandbank^ and “about a quarter of a 

mile to the south of Salmonetta is a patch of foid ground, 
over which the least depths are six and a half and seven 
fathoms” {Sailing Directions^ 1834). 

7. Bt PauVs Bay is about four hundred and eighty miles from 

Gozzo. Calculating from the. average rate of drifting of 
modern vessels under similar circumstances, this is jirecisely 
the distance we should expect the ship to have covered in 
fourteen days. 

Constantine Porphyrogenitns (tenth century) and a few 
modern writers — Giorgi, Dr P'alconer, Coleridge, etc. — hold 
that Melita in the Adriatic Sea was the place where St Paul 
was shipwrecked, but the subjoined considerations will 
convince the student that the assertion is not to be taken 
seriously, since — 

1. It would have been impossible (short of a miracle) for a vessel 

driven by a strong north-east wind to baA'e reached the 
Illyrian coast of the Adriatic. Sea, where the modern Melida 
(former]}^ Meletu) is situated. 

2. There is no local tradition wliich connects Melida with the 

scene of the shipwreck, whereas “the belief that Malta is the 
island on which St Paul was wrecked is so rooted in tlie 
common Maltese, and is cherished with such a superstitious 
jealousy, that the government would run the chance of exciting 
a tumult if it, or its representatives, unwarily ridiculed it” 
(Coleridge, 7'ahle Talksy p. 187). 

The bay in Malta still goes by the name of St Paul’s Bay, and visitors are shewn a 
cave in w’dch St Paul is eaid to have dwelt during part of the three months he spent on 
the Island. 

3. Malta is in the track of a vessel sailing from Alexandria to 

PuLeoli, whereas Melita was completely out of that route 
(see ck xxvih. 11). 
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Chapter XXVIII 
Section 1 (ch. xxviii. 1-10) 

3 . Ani lohen Paid had gathered together a bundle of sticks, 
and had laid them on the JirCy a viper coming out of the heat, 
fastened on his hand. On this verse Lewin has an excellent 
note: ‘*It has been objected to this account (1) that 
there is no wood on Malta except at Bosquetta, and (2) that 
there are no vipers in Malta. How, then, it is said, could 
the apostle have collected the sticks, and how could a viper 
have fastened upon his hand ? But when I visited the Bay 
of tSt Paul in 1851 by sea, 1 observed trees growing in the 
vicinity, and there were also fig trees growing amongst the 
rocks at the water’s edge where the vessel was wrecked. 
But there is a better explanation still. When I was again 
at Malta in 1853, I went with two companions to the Bay 
of St Paul by land, and this was at the same season of the 
year as when the wreck occurred. We now noticed on the 
shore, just opposite tlie scene of the wreck, eight or nine 
stacks of small faggots, and in the nearest stack I counted 
twenty-five bundles, ddiey consisted of a kind of thorny 
heather, and had evidently been cut for firewood ; and we 
strolled about, and my companions (whom I had quitted to 
make an observation) put up a viper, or a reptile having the 
appearance of one, which escaped into the bundles of sticks. 
It may not have been poisonous, but was like an adder, and 
was quite different from the common snake ; one of my fellow- 
travellers was quite familiar with the difference between 
snakes and adders, and could not well be mistaken. After 
all, therefore, it may be found that vipers, though rare, still 
exist at Malta” (Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. 
p. 208). 

Treating of this same passage, Smith writes : “ I would 
merely observe that no person who has studied the ehanges 
which the operations of man have produced on the fauna 
of any country will be surprised that a particular species 
of reptiles should have disappeared from that of Malta. 
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My friend, the Eev. Mr Landsborough, in his interesting 
excursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual 
disappearance of the viper from that island since it has 
become more frequented ” (Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St Paul, p. 111). 

Section 2 (ch. xxviii. 11-16) 

ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE ALEXANDRIAN 
CORN-SHirS AT PUTEOLI 

Puteoli was the principal port of southern Italy, and the 
great emporium for the corn brought from Egypt by the 
Alexandrian vessels. Seneca describes the arrival of an 
Alexandrian fleet in one of his epistles (77). It was 
customary to send on tabellariae, ix, fast-sailing vessels, to 
announce the arrival of the fleet. The inhabitants of Puteoli 
went out in crowds to see the vessels enter the port. As 
the corn-vessels were allowed to carry their topsails 
(suppara), whereas other ships had to strike theirs, it was 
easy to distinguish the Alexandrian ships in the distance. 
This privilege was conceded in order to hasten their course. 
As these ships supplied Rome with food, we can understand 
what pleasure their safe arrival gave to the inhabitants of 
Puteoli, especially as many corn-ships, when caught by 
adverse winds, were obliged to sacrifice their cargo of wheat 
in order to save the ship and crew, as in the case of the ship 
in which St Paul sailed from Myra. A delay in the arrival 
of the Alexandrian fleet meant privation for the poorer 
Romans, and the total loss of the fleet often involved famine. 
“The more usual track of the corn-vessels between Egypt 
and Rome lay along the coast of Africa to Malta and Sicily, 
and thence through the Straits of Messana to Puteoli, the 
port of Rome. From Puteoli, the cargoes were either 
transhipped into smaller craft to be carried to the artificial 
harbour formed by Claudius at Ostia at the mouth of the 
Tiber, or were transported to Rome by land-carriage along 
the Via Appia ” (Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. 
p. 214> 
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16. When the 'brethren had heard of us, they came to meet 
us as far as Apjpii Forum and the Three Taverns, whom when 
Paul saw, he gave thanks to God, and took courage. In his 
Epistle to the Eomans, written from Corinth more than three 
years before his visit to Rome, St Paul speaks of his earnest 
desire to yisit the disciples who dwelt in the metropolis of 
the great Roman empire. He thus writes : — 

“ To all that are at Rome the beloved of God, called to be 
saints. Grace to you and peace from God our Father, and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ. First I give thanks to my God 
through Jesus Christ for you all, because your faith is spoken 
of in the whole world. For God is my witness, whom I 
serve in my spirit in the gospel of his Son, that without 
cea^ng I make a commemoration of you ; always in my 
‘prayers, making request, if by any means now at length I 
may have a prosperous journey by the will of God to come 
unto you. For I long to see you, that I may impart unto 
you some spiritual grace, to strengthen you ; that is to 
say, that I may be comforted together in you, by that which 
is common to us both, your faith and mine. And I would 
not have you ignorant, brethren, that I have often purposed 
to come unto you (and have been hindered hitherto), that 
I might have some fruit among you also, even as among 
other Gentiles. To the Greeks and to the barbarians, to the 
wise and to the unwise, I am a debtor : so (as much as is 
in me) I am ready to preach the gospel to you also that are 
at Rome” (i. 7-15). 

His dearest wish was now accomplislied, and the Apostle 
of the Gentiles found himself face to face with these Jewish 
converts to Christianity. Their devotedness in coming so 
far to meet him was a proof that his bonds were no disgrace 
iu their eyes, and thus he was assured that his being a 
prisoner would be no hindrance to the propagation of the 
Gospel, as he appears to have apprehended. 

“ The inspired writer records that St Paul ‘ took courage,* 
thus giving us to understand that even God’s greatest seiwants 
have their moments of weakness and depression when spirit- 
ual consolations diminish and trials are prolonged. The 
bravest servants of God are sometimes tempted to conclude, 

BK. n. 13 
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from His allowing them for a time to remain inactive, that 
their life's work is accomplished'' (Mgr. le. Camus, in h. 1.). 
Much as St Paul desired to see Rome,'^ he probably little 
thought that he would set foot there as a prisoner for the 
cause of the Gospel. The events which led to his arrest in 
Jerusalem, the long captivity in Cesarea, the disastrous sea- 
voyage, and tlie life of comparative inactivity, must have 
been a great strain, both physically and spiritually. But 
now his heart’s desire was accomplished, he had almost 
reached Rome, he had been consoled by the devotedness of 
the Church, and he knew by a revelation that God would be 
favourable to him and that he was called to bear witness in 
Rome to his beloved Master ; therefore his courage revived 
and he gave thanks to God. 

16. Paul was suffered to dwell hy himself with a soldier that 
kept him, Josephus has a passage which illustrates the 
Roman custom of keeping prisoners in “custodia libera.” 
Some words of Agrippa having been overheard and repeated 
to Tiberius, the emperor had him put in chains, “ but Antonia, 
the grandmother of Caius, the one who had indirectly 
brought about the disgrace of Agrippa, took his misfortune 
to heart ; however, to speak to Tiberius on his behalf she 
knew to be a very difficult thing, and indeed quite impracti- 
cable as to any hope of success; yet did she procure of 
Macro that the soldiers that kept him should be of a gentle 
nature, and that the centurion who was over them, and was 
to diet with him, should be of the same disposition, and that 
he might have leave to bathe himself every day, and that 
his freed-men and friends might come to him, and that other 
things that tended to ease him might be indulged him. So 
his friend Silas came in to him, and two of his freed-men, 
Marsyas and Sfceclms, brought him such sorts of food as he 
was fond of, and indeed took great care of him ; they also 
brought him garments, under pretence of selling them, and 
when night was come on, they laid them under him ; and 
soldiers assisted them, as Macro had give them order to do 
beforehand. And this was Agrippa’s condition for six 
months' time; and in this case were his affairs” {Anilq.y 
xviii., vi. 7)- 
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Section 3 (ch. xxvii. 17-22) 

. 20. I am hound 'with this chain. In St Paul’s epistles we 

have several allusions to his chains, e.g . — 

(a) “Fot this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ, for you 
gentiles” {Ei^h. iii. 1). 

{h) “ For which {i.c. for the gospel) I am an ambassador in a chain ” 
{Eph. vi. 20). 

(c) ‘*In my Imiids, and in the defence, and confirmation of tlie gospel, 
you all are partakers of my joy ” (rhil. i. 7). 

(d) “ My bonds are made manifest in Christ, in all the court, and in 

all other places” verse 13). “They raise aftiic-tion to my bands” 

(verse 17). 

{») “Be mindful of my bands” (OoL iv. 18). 

(f) “I beseech thee for my son, whom I have begotten in my bands, 
Onesimus ” (Philem. 10). 

22. As concerning tins scct^ we know that it is gainsay ed 
everyiohere. Thus the words of holy Simeon were fulfilled : 

Behold this child is set for the fall, and for the resurrec- 
tion of many in Israel, for a sign which shall be contradicted ” 
{St Lnke ii. 34). Holy Scripture furnishes us with ample 
proofs of the antagonism shewn to the followers of Christ. 
The Acts of the Apostles records the martyrdom of St 
Stephen and St James the Great, and the constant persecu- 
tion to which the Twelve Apostles and St Paul and his 
companions were subjected. The same testimony is borne 
by classical writers and by the Christian apologists of the 
lij’st and second centuries of the Christian era. 

I. Testimony of classical writers: — 

1. Tacitus, the Romau liistoriau, speaks of Cliristians as believing in 

“a detestable superstition” (exitiabilis superstitio., — Ann. 
XV. 44). 

2. Suetonius, who also wu*ote in the reign of Nero, describes them as 

“a race of men holding a new and criminal superstition” 
(genus horninum super.^titionis novae et maleficaf, — Nero^ c. 16). 

3. Pliny, in his letter to Tiajan, declares that he finds the Christians 

guilty of “evil ami excessive superstition” (superstitiouem 
pravarn et immodicam, — Epis.^ x. 90). 

II. Teatimony of Christian Apologists: — 

i. Tertnllian, ill his apology to the Roman emperor, writes: “If, 
again, you are certain that we are the most wicked of men, 
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why do you treat us so differently from our fellows 1 . . . . 
When the charges made against us are made against others^ 
they are permitted to make use both of their own lips and of 
hired pleaders to shew their innocence. They nave full 
opportunity of answer and debate ; in fact, it is against the 
law to condemn anybody undefended and unheard. Chris- 
tians alone are forbidden to say anything in exculpation of 
themselves, in defence of the truth, to help the ^ judge to a 
righteous decision ; all that is cared about is having what the 
public hatred demands — the confession of the Name, not 
examination of the charge. ... You think the Christian a 
man of every crime, an enemy of the gods, of the emperor, of 
the laws, of good morals, of all nature ” {Aiiologeticus^ ii). 

2. St Justin Martyr, in his first Apology, bears the same testimony, 
and speaks of men instigated by the devil, having “ caused to 
be fabricated the scandalous reports against us of infamous 
and impious actions, of which there is neither witness nor 

S roof .... Though we say things similar to wliat the 
reeks say, we only are hated on account of the name of 
Christ ; and though we do no wrong, are put to death as 
sinners” {Apologehcus^ xxiii, xxiv). 

3. Origen, in his refutation of the errors of Celsus, speaks of “ the 
false charges brought by Celsus against the Christians, and 
his accusations directed against the faith of the Churches” 
(bk. i. 1). One of these accusations Avas that “by the names 
of certain demons and by the use of incantations, the Chris- 
tians appeared to be possessed of miraculous power ” (ibid. vi.). 


Section 4 (ch. xxviii. 23-31) 

ST PAUUS TWO IMPEISONMENTS IN ROME 

A few writers and commentators hold that St Paul, after 
having been sent by Festus to Rome, never again left the 
capit^, but remained in captivity until his martyrdom, which, 
according to their view, took place in the first persecution of 
Nero, circa 64 A.D. There are, however, very weighty 
reasons for the ancient tradition that the apostle was released, 
and that he resumed his apostolic journeys in the East, and 
also bkat he visited Spain. The chief considerations on 
which this opinion is founded are subjoined. 

1. It is certain that when St Paul, escorted by Julius the centurion, 
arrived in Rome, and during the two years of his first imprisonment, he 
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was treated with courtesy and humanity, whereas in that which preceded 
his death he was treated as a criminal and deserted by most of his 
friends. 

2. From the Epistles of St Paul to the Philippians, Colossians, and 
Ephesians, we gatlier that he anticipated being speedily released, whereas 
in the later pastoral epistles he speaks clearly of the end being near. 

3. It is not probable that the apostle would have asked for a cloak 
and parchments that had been left some six or seven years previously, 
when it would have been so much easier for him to have had them 
brought to him during his imprisonment in Cesarea. Hence we infer 
that these things were not left at Troas when he visited this city during 
his second missionary journey in Asia Minor (see Acts xvi. 8), but at 
a later visit. 

4. The Fathers are unanimous in upholding the ancient tradition 
that St Paul was released from the captivity in Rome mentioned in the 
Act%(ch. xxviii.), and that after having resumed his apostolic journeys 

• in the East (or before) he visited Spain. (See quotations in the article 
on “The last years of St Paul,*’ p. 249.) 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES 


THE GIFT OF TONGUES 

There are various opinions concerning the nature and 
object of the gift of tongues, of which the two principal are 
subjoined. Both these hypotheses agree on one point, viz. 
that, in virtue of the gift of tongues, the recipient actually 
spoke languages which he had not previously known. 

(A.) First Hypothesis. The gift of tongues was ^permanent 
gift in the earliest times of Christianity, which enabled the 
recipients to speak divers languages (and consequently to 
understand these tongues), in order to facilitate the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, 

This hypothesis is based on the following arguments : — 

I. Scriptural Evidence. 

(а) It is clearly asserted that the disciples began to speak with tongues, 
and that the audience heard their respective tongues spoken (^c/6-ii. 4, 
6 - 8 ). 

(б) We have no proof that St Paul or any of the apostles were 
hindered in their work through ignorance of a foreign language. 

(c) Christ had promised that the apostles should speak with new 
tongues (St Marie xvi. 17). 

( 2 ) The gift of tongues was renewed in favour of Cornelius {Acts x. 
46), ana it was identical with that wdiich the apostles and disciples had 
received at Pentecost. ('/. “ The Holy Ghost fell upon them, as upon us 
also in the beginning” (xi. 15). The disciples of E]diesus and Corinth 
also received the Holy Spirit, and spoke with tongues {Acts xix. 6 ; 
1 Qor, xii.-xiv.). 
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(e) Christ’s commission to His apostles presupposes the gift of tongues, 
since they were charged to preach the Gospel “ to the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” 

(/) The gift of tongues had been predicted. Cf. “ For with the speech 
of lips and with another tongue he will speak to this people” 
{Isa. xxviii. 11). 

Note.-^The apostles, however, in their writings, do not 
always reveal a perfect knowledge of the tongue they used, 
e.g. St Luke's Greek is far superior to that of St Mark. 

II. Patristic Evidence. 

(a) “We have Inward many brothers in the Cliurch having prophetical 
spiritual gifts and speaking universal tongues through the Holy Spirit ” 
(St^rmiaais, Adv. Haer.^ v. 6. 1). 

(h) “Tlie apostles received various kinds of gifts, and, what was more 
necessary, the gift of sjx'aking the various tongues of all peoples, that 
they might not recpure any interpreter in order to preach Christ” 
(St Jerome). 

(c) “ The proper tongues of the nations became common in the mouth 
of the Cliurch ” (St Leo the Gr., ^V., Ixxiv.). 

{d) St Thomas Aquinas upholds this view (2a, 2{e, q. 176, a. 1), though 
he admits that the use of the gift of tongues is obscure to us, and that 
it was not permanent, being generally exercised in religious assemblies. 

(e) The Church, in her Liturgy, endorses this view. Cf, *“The 
apostles in various tongues were declaring the wonderful works of God ” 
(“ Loquebantur variis linguis apostoli inagnalia Dei”), ami this is hut a 
])ara]>hrase of Acts ii. 11, “Audivimus cos loquentes nostris linguis 
magiialia Dei.” 

(B.) Second Hypothesis. The gift of tongues was a 
transitory gift^ bestowed not only on the ministers of the 
Gospel, but on other disciples, and eveii on women that they 
might praise God in various languages, /or their own edification 
and as a sign to their hearers that the Holy Ghost had 
descended upon those who spoke these various tongues. 

1. This hypothesis is based on the following arguments : — 
I. Scriptural Evidence. 

1. Thoge who received the gift of tongui‘s at Pentecost did not 
severally speak all languages, hut only “ as the Holy Ghc^st gave them 
to speak” {Acts ii. 4). 

* Gradual of Monday after Pentecost. 
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2. This gift was used to praise God, and we have no proof that 
the gift of tongues ever served for the purpose of teaching, since — 

(а) St Peter’s first sermon to the natives of Judea and the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
was most probably uttered in Aramaic, the native tongue of the Jews of Palestine, or iu 
Greek, which most of the audience understood. 

(б) The gift of tongues was bestowed on Cornelius and his kinsmen (Acts x. 46), on 
the twelve former disciples of vSt John the Baptist {Acts xix. 6), on the Christian converts 
of Corinth (1 Cor. xii.-xiv.), and there is no proof that they used it to evangelize, yet 
St Peter expressly states that tlie Holy Spirit fell upon Cornelius and h-s friends as 
upon the disciples on the day of Pentecost: “ And when I had begun to speak, the Holy 
Ghost fell upon them, as upon us also in the beginning ” (Acts xi, 16). 

(c) Those who had received the gift of tongues frequently required an Interpreter. St 
Paul’s words on this subject are very conclusive : “ He that speaketh by a tongue, let 
him pray that he may interpret ” (1 Cor. xiv. 13). “ If there be no interpreter, let him 
hold hlB peace in the church, and speak to himself and to God " (ibid.^ verse 28). 

Note.— On the day of Pentecost, it is probable that all the one hundred and twenty 
did understand what they were saying, and no interpreters wore required, as men of 
various nationalities were present. 

(d) St l‘aiil alsd asserts that “he that speaketh in a tongue edifteth himself" (1 Cor. 
xiv. 4), and he “ speaketh not unto men, but unto God ’’ (verse 2). 

3. ‘‘Tongues are for a sign, not to believers, but to unbelievers” 
(1 Cor. xiv 22), and this gift was a convincing proof to those pagans who 
were accustomed to venerate certain oracular coininunications, e.g. those 
of the Delphian oracle. 

4. According to the current interpretation of Acts xiv. 11, the apostles 
St Paul and Barnabas do not amiear to have understood the Lycaonian 
dialect, yet St Paul could say, “ 1 thank my God that 1 speak with all 
your tongues” (1 Cor. xiv. 18). 

5. The same expressions are used by St Luke and St Paul in reference to 
the gift of tongues, (Of. yhtaacrats Xahetr, loqui linguis, 1 Cor. xiv. 5, 6, 
13, 23, 39 ; ehdhow yhda-aais, Acts xix. 6, X. 46.) They both use the phrase 
“to speak with tongues,” and evidently refer to the same spiritual gift. 


' 11. Testimony of the Fathers. 

(a) The passage of St Irenaeus often cited does not prove that the 
gift of tongues was used in promulgating the Gospel, for he speaks of 
those who had prophetical gifts and who also “spoke through the Spirit 
in all kinds of languages” (irayTodaTraTs ha/idoyrafy bih tov irvevjxaros 
yKdsaffais^ — Contra hcereseSy lib. v., c. vi.). 

(h) St Jerome asserts that Titus accompanied St Paul as interpreter 
(quoted by Estius on 2 Cor. xix.). 

(c) Tertullian, an African convert, speaks of Mark as “ the interpreter 
of Peter” (Adv. Marc.y lib. iv., c. v.). 

(d) After the second century we find no mention in the patristic 
writings of the gift of tongues being exercised. 

CONUITIONS FAVOURABLE TO THE PROPAGATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 

The apostles were sent forth to found the Christian 
Church, and to be witnesses to the Life and Eesurrection of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ. They were His ministers, divinely 
accredited and assisted. Like the Sower in the parable, 
they went forth into the vast field of the world to sow the 
good seed. But before the sower can scatter his seed broad- 
cast, it is necessary that the ground should be prepared to 
receive it, and we see, from the marvellous success of the 
apostles, that the field of the world had been thus prepared. 

From the day of Pentecost onward, the seed sprang up 
and bore fruit, some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold. 
Truly the hand of the Lord worked by means of His 
ambassadors, and by miracles and mighty deeds their words 
were confirmed ; but besides this direct Divine intervention, 
Go^ had by His providential ordering of human events 
prepared the nations of the world to receive the glad news 
of the Advent of its Saviour. Three elements interacting 
throughout long years had contributed to prepare the soil 
for the seed which '‘is the word of God’’: — Judaism, Greek 
culture and influence, and Roman conquest and civilisation. 

I. Judaism. On the Mosaic Law, as on a strong founda- 
tion, Christianity was established. Alone of all the nations 
of the earth, the Jews possessed the true faith in one God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth. All their past was bound 
up with religion ; the Jewish Theocracy jealously preserved 
its faith in Jehovah, its sacred Scriptures, its pure code of 
morality, its exclusive system of worship, centred in the one 
Temple at Jerusalem, where alone sacrifice could be offered. 
Even when subjected to a foreign yoke, the Jews still clung 
to their old traditions, and, if deported, they formed colonies 
apart and held aloof from their neighbours, whom they hated 
intensely as idolaters and conquerors. In the depth of their 
misery and in the fiercest persecutions they clung to the 
promise of the Christ the Messias, who should restore all 
things and crush their enemies under their feet. Their 
patriotism was bound up with their religion. Jerusalem, 
“ by far the most glorious city of the East” (Pliny), was dear 
to them because it was the city of the Great King, thlS^oliest 
spot on the face of the earth, where the Messias was to reign 
in all His splendour. It was precisely this ardent affection 
for their country and their hatred of a foreign yoke which 
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led them to refuse to pay tribute to Home, and this refusal, 
combined with the excesses of the Zealots, brought about the 
destruction of Jerusalem (a.d. 70-71), the annihilation of the 
Jewish priesthood, and the extinction of the Jews as a 
nation. But Judaism had done its work as a preparation 
for Christianity. It had paved the way for the worship of 
one God, in place of the numerous deities worshipped by the 
pagan nations ; it had given an example of a pure morality ; 
and, if God permitted the complete overthrow of its Temple 
and worship, it was evidently because the Law was to pass 
away, and henceforth Christianity was to be built up on the 
foundation of Judaism. The very fact that the sacrifices had 
ceased to be offered, that the solemn worship of God was no 
longer restricted to the city of Jerusalem, were proofs that 
the kingdom of God had come, and that the Messias had 
visited and redeemed, not only His people, but also the 
Gentiles from afar. The sacred books in which were 
inscribed the prophecies, concerning a Church that should 
embrace all nations, were carefully preserved by the Jews, 
and in the course of ages had spread even among the 
Gentiles, through the various dispersions of the Jews. 
Hence we find the Magi worshipping at the crib of the 
Infant Christ and offering Him their treasures. Evidently 
the Jews, by their Monotheism, Messianic expectations, pure 
morality, and stubborn independence, did much to favour the 
growth and development of Christianity. The three Disper- 
sions also contributed greatly towards preparing the way for 
the Gospel, but this will be discussed under the second 
heading. 

II. Greek culture and influence. Greece was the home of 
arts, literature, and philosophy. Its language is the finest 
the world has ever known, and the Greeks, who loved to 
roam abroad, carried with them their intellectual ascend- 
ency, so that even the proud Eomans fell under its sway. 
Long before Greece submitted to the arms of Eome, the 
Grecian' language and architecture had been adopted by 
Eome. Greek philosophy had set men thinking ; it had 
made them less prejudiced, and this is particularly con- 
spicuous in the Jews of the Dispersion. In proportion as 
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they came in touch with Greeks and their cast of thought, 
Jewish prejudices diminished. These Hellenistic Jews were 
better educated and more liberal in their views than those 
who had never left Palestine. In the synagogues of the 
Dispersion there were numerous Greek proselytes. Of 
these, s^me were merely devout men, but others were 
circumcised and practised the Mosaic Law in its entirety. 
In the apostolic days, Greek was the language of the 
educated ; hence it olTered a channel for the spreading of 
the Gospel, and we find that the first Gentiles who entered 
the Christian Church were precisely those Greeks who had 
been proselytes of the synagogue. Even in Jerusalem we 
seQ proofs of the intellectual ascendency of Greece. Herod 
the Great had built a theatre there for the Greek and 
Eornan athletic sports. His coins bore a Greek inscription, 
and even in the Temple notices in Greek and Latin warned 
the Gentiles not to pass the balustrade which separated 
the Soreg from the Chel. (See Article on the Jewish 
Temple, p. 39.) 

These notices were put up in consequence of the numerous 
Greeks who came up to Jerusalem for the great feasts, and 
St John relates how, on one occasion, some of these Greeks 
desired to “see Jesus (see xii. 21). The title, too, on our 
Lord’s cross was inscribed in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
the fact that almost all the books of the New Testament 
were written in Greek shews how universally this language 
was spoken in the civilized world in apostolic times. But 
the Greeks were also a great commercial nation ; their ships 
traded with distant ports, and the waterways of the Levant 
were furrowed by Greek vessels. We have references to 
Greek commerce in the Acts, where we learn that a 
merchant ship, carrying corn, also conveyed St Paul and his 
companions to Rome. Hence we see that the Greeks, by 
their culture, language, and commerce, were instrumental in 
opening up paths for the diffusion of the Gospel. Their 
eagerness to see and hear some new thing, which by no 
means confined to the Athenians, predisposed them to listen 
to the preaching of the Gospel. The apostles invariably 
went straight to the Jewish quarter of the town when 
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visiting some foreign city. They preached in the synagogues 
of the Jews of the Dispersion, where many Gentile converts 
to Judaism were present, and hence the glad tidings were 
made known both to Jews and Gentiles. When the Jews 
refused to accept the Gospel, the apostles turned to the 
Gentiles, and their first Christian converts were those who 
had been prepared to accept Christianity through the 
teaching of the Mosaic Law and the prophecies of Holy 
Scriptures, with which they were familiar. Hence by inter- 
course with Greece the barriers between Jew and Gentile 
were broken down, and both were prepared to accept the 
teaching of the ministers of Christ. The success which 
attended the apostles' ministry in the busy centres of 
Grecian life and the flourishing Christian Churches of Asia 
Minor prove conclusively that the Greeks had no mean share 
in the growth and development of Christianity. 

III. Roman conquest and civilisation. As Judaism was 
the great religious factor and Grecian influence the great 
intellectual factor in favouring the growth of Christianity, so 
Eome was the great temporal power which conduced to the 
same end. In apostolic times Eorne was the centre and 
mistress of the civilized world. By her firm government and 
mighty power the “ pax Eomana ” prevailed, and the presence 
of the Eoman legions in the provinces and colonies helped 
to maintain that peace. Magnificent roads and highways 
converged on Eome, and along them travellers could journey 
in safety. Hence the Eoman empire provided means of 
communication which were absolutely necessary for the 
spread of the Gospel among all nations. 

Again, the Eomans in their best days were renowned for 
their stern administration of justice. In every province and 
colony there were civil tribunals under authorities who 
derived their power direct from the senate or the emperor. 
In earlier days a proconsul, in later times a prefect or 
procurator, ruled each province. These officials often 
deliverSa the apostles from the fury of their Jewish 
compatriots, who, if they had had the power in their own 
local courts, would certainly have put them to death. The 
Eomans were pagans, but at least their polytheism often 
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obtained a hearing for the ministers of Christ, and we read 
of an emperor being willing to place the statue of Christ 
among the Greek and Eoman gods in the Pantheon. As 
the Greek language contributed to spread the knowledge of 
the Gospel, so the Latin tongue contributed to the uniformity 
of our offices, since our greatest act of worship, the Holy 
Mass, is in Latin, as well £fcs the greater part of our 
theological works. Catholics of all nations, though unable 
to converse with each other, can worship God in common, 
since all are familiar with the prayers in Latin, and for this 
uniformity of worship we are indebted to Eoine. Lastly, 
the centralising policy of Pome and the conception of the 
whole civilised world forming one vast empire were a great 
me*ans of propagating the Gospel when once the emperors 
of Eome had accepted the Christian Faith, and the conception 
of a universal empire was well calculated to prepare men's 
minds to accept the faith of a Church which was characterized 
by unity and catholicity. 


DISPEESIONS OF THE JEWS 

The Jews, although passionately attached to their native 
land, were fond of travelling, and their choice of a foreign 
land was often influenced hy commercial interests. But 
though isolated families of J ews might settle down far from 
Judea at their own choice, the great Jewish migrations were 
compulsory. There were three in all : — 

I. The Assyrian Exile, when the ten tribes were deported 
by Salmanasar, who in the ninth year of Osee .... carried 
Israel away to Assyria ; and he placed them in Hala and Kabor 
by the river of Gozan, in the cities of the Medes " (4 Kings 
xvii. 6, B.c. 722). The remaining tribes, Juda and Benjamin, 
were carried captive to Babylon in B.c. 606, and among these 
later exiles were Daniel and Ezechiol. (See 2 Paralip, 
xxxvii.) The Jews remained there and served NabiMiodo- 
nosor ‘‘ and his sons till the reign of the king of Persia.’' 

The chief districts in which the Jews settled were Parthia, 
Media, Elam, and Mesopotamia (see Map and Annot, on 
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ii. 9). These Jews of the Eastern Dispersion were far more 
united with the Palestinian Jews than those of the Western 
Dispersion, being looked upon as more orthodox. Even the 
land of Syria was accounted holy since they inhabited it, 
so that these Western brethren were not obliged to shake off 
the dust of their feet when crossing the frontier separating 
Judea from Syria. 

The “first return” of the Jews from their captivity in 
Babylon was brought about by Cyrus, king of Elam, who 
united under his dominion both the Modes and Persians. 

Cyrus having conquered Nabonidus, the last Chaldean 
king, became master of Babylon, and of the people who 
were tributary to the Chaldean empire, among whom were 
the Jews. Darius, the Mede, was appointed ruler of Babylon 
by Cyrus, who, as a matter of policy, and perhaps in return 
for their efficient help against Nabonidus, allowed the Jews 
to return to Palestine, B.c. 536. The first return was headed 
by Jesus, son of Josedech, high-priest of Israel, and Zorobabel, 
a prince of the house of David. 

The Jews, in spite of the opposition of the Samaritans, 
succeeded in rebuilding the Temple, which was solemnly 
dedicated b.c. 516. Eifty-two years after tlie first return 
another band of Jewish exiles, led by Esdras the scribe, 
returned to Judea. It is supposed that only about 200,000 
Jews, the remnant of the tribes of Juda and Benjamin, 
returned from exile. The remaining ten tribes settled down 
in the country of their exile, and were known as “ the Jews 
of the Dispersion.” The Persians allowed the Jews many 
privileges, in return for their unwavering allegiance to their 
conquerors. 

While the Jews were under Persian rule, the study of the 
Law was greatly in honour. Esdras instituted the “Great 
Synagogue,” whose duty it was to watch over purity of 
doctrine, and to explain difficult and disputed points. The 
“ Great Synagogue ” also had judicial powers. These “ elders ” 
governed Israel for a hundred and twenty years, and are said 
to have given the six hundred and thirteen precepts which 
were considered to include all the obligations of a devout 
Jew. 
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II. The Syrian Dispersion. — Even before the conquest of 
Alexander the Great (b.c. 332), colonies of Jews had settled 
in Syria and Phoenicia. Seleucus Nicator, who founded 
Antioch (b.c. 300), favoured the Jews, and granted them the 
same political rights that his own subjects enjoyed. 

Antiojhus the Great (b.c. 223) deported 2000 Jewish 
families to colonise the chief cities of his western provinces, 
notably in Lydia and Phrygia. Thence they gradually spread 
along the coast of the peninsula from Ephesus to Troas, and 
the persecutions of Antiochus l^^piphanes (b.c. 169) scattered 
the Jews still farther north, and some crossed over to Cyprus 
and Ehodes. The chief districts mentioned in connection 
with the second Dispersion of the Jews are — Cappadocia, 
Politus, Asia (Proconsular, a strip on the extreme west coast 
of Asia Minor, including Mysia, Lydia and Caria), Phrygia, 
and l*amphylia. 

III. The African or Egyptian Dispersion. — On the death of 
Alexander, B.c. 323, his immense kingdom was divided 
among his generals, and Palestine fell to the share of 
Loamedon. After a brief reign of three years he was 
conquered by the Egyptian king, Ptolemy Soter, and thus the 
Jews were subject to Egypt. This conquest was of vital 
importance, for Ptolemy Soter transferred thousands of 
Jewish captives to Alexandria, B.c. 320, while large numbers 
were transported to Libya and Gyrene. In these colonies they 
had full civic privileges. Ptolemy Philadelphus (son of 
Ptolemy Soter) freed luany Jewish captives, and during his 
reign the Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek. 
This translation is known as the Septuagint Version. Hence- 
forth the Hellenistic Jews were extremely important, and two 
antagonistic religious sects arose — the Pharisees, who clung 
to the Hebrew traditions ; and the Sadducees, who mingled 
Greek philosophic ideas with the Law of Moses. 

There was no collective return of the Jews either from 
the Syrian or from the Egyptian deportation. 

The chief districts in which the Jews of the third Diftpersion 
settled were Libya and Gyrene in Africa. But besides the 
countries where, owing to the three Dispersions, the Jews had 
settled, we know that Jewish colonies were founded elsewhere. 
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The Acts refer to “ Cretes and Arabians ” and “ strangers of 
Kome/' Philo, an Alexandrian Jew and a noted philosopher, 
states that there were Jews living in Crete as well as in 
Euboea, Argos, Aetolia, Attica, and other districts of Greece. 

As regards the Jews in Eome, they were first taken 
there to grace a triumph, and sold as slaves. ^ But as 
they clung tenaciously to their own customs, and preferred 
to die rather than conform to the pagan customs, and eat 
the ordinary food, which was frequently offered to idols, 
they were ultimately set free. 

Gradually they increased in numbers and social position, 
until in the time of Augustus they numbered about 40,000 ; 
and when Tiberius reigned there were at least 60,000 Jews 
dwelling in Eome. The poorer Jews had their ghetto in the 
fourteenth region'*; the wealthier dwelt in various parts of 
the city and country, and thus we find references in the Acts 
to the Jews of Puteoli, where St Paul passed a Sabbath on 
his journey to Eome. On the whole, the Jews were well 
treated by the emperors, if we except Tiberius, who sent 
4000 of them to recruit the army in Sardinia. Augustus 
promulgated edicts at various times, by which the Jews were 
allowed freedom as regards their religion and certain civic 
rights. These Jews who dwelt in Eome visited Jerusalem at 
the great feasts, and they had there a synagogue known as 
that of the “ Libertini,” i,e. of the freedmen. 


ON THE INTEODUCTION OF CHEISTIANITY 
INTO EOME 

Among the great multitudes from all parts who were 
present in Jerusalem to celebrate the Feast of Pentecost, 
in that memorable year when the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the apostles, and the Catholic Church was founded, 
there were “strangers of Eome" as well as “Jews and 
proselytes.” It is probable that some of these strangers 
accepted the truths taught by the apostles, and that, on their 
return home, they formed the germ of a little Christian 
colony in the metropolis of the Eoman empire. St Paul's 
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conversion probably took place somewhere between 35 and 
37 A.I). Now, we know that among the disciples in Rome 
there were at least two whose conversion to Christianity 
preceded that of the apostle, for he writes: “Salute 
Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen and fellow-prisoners 
who are pf note among the apostles, who also were in Christ 
before me*' {Rom, xvi. 7). Hence we may infer that they 
were converted at the first Christian Pentecost. There was 
a very numerous colony of Jews in Rome, since Josephus 
speaks of eight thousand having petitioned for the deposition 
of Archelaus, and, from their ranks, doubtless Aquila and 
Priscilla and other converts were recruited. The seed thus 
sown was cultivated by St Peter, who is said to have 
organized the Church on his first visit to Rome before the 
expulsion of the Jews by Claudius. The date of his visit 
cannot be determined with certainty, but the fact is uncon- 
testable, since he sends greetings from the Church in Babylon, 
i.e, from Rome, when addressing his Epistle “ to the strangers 
dispersed through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia” (1 St Peter i. 1). Even Renan admits that St 
Peter applies the name of Babylon to Rome — “ L'Eglise de 
Rome y est designee par ces mots — I’elue qui eat Baby- 

lone Afin de depister les 8 oup 9 ons de la police, Pierre 

choisit, pour designer Rome, le nom de I’ancienne capitale 
de rimpiete asiatique, nom dont la signification symbolique 
n’^chappait ii personne” {V Antichrist, p. 122). 

St Irenaeus refers to “ Peter and Paul preaching at Rome 
and laying the foundations of the Church {adv, Hcei\, iii., ch. 
i. 1), and a little further on in the same work (ch. iii. 1) he 
speaks of “the very great, the very ancient, and the universally 
known Church, founded and organized at Rome by the two 
most glorious Apostles Peter and Paul.” Many other cita- 
tions from the Fathers to the same effect might be given. 

In the eyes of the Romans, there was no difference between 
Jews and Jewish Christians. The former were enemies of 
the Roman government, and also of their brethren who had 
embraced the Christian Faith. The presence of so many 
Jews in Rome, when the Jews of Jerusalem were ready to 
rise in insurrection, was considered dangerous to the peace 

BK. II. 14 
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of the city. Moreover, there is good reason for believing 
that the scenes of violence which had taken place at Iconiurn, 
Berea, and Lystra had their counterpart in Home (see article 
on the Expulsion of the Jews from Home, p. 139). Most 
commentators are agreed that the riots which led to the 
banishment of the Jews from Home were caused by their 
antagonism to the name of Christ, and their persecution of 
the disciples. Jews and Christians were alike banished by 
the edict of Claudius in 58 a,1)., but, shortly after, this edict 
was either formally repealed or allowed to lapse. 

When St Paul wrote his Epistle to the Homans (circa 
68 A.D.) the Church in Rome was well organized, and the 
apostle gave thanks that their faith was spoken of in the 
whole world” (Rom. i. 8). The greater part were Gentile 
converts “called of Jesus Christ” from “all nations” (ibid.,' 
verses 5-6). In 64 a.d., when the tyrant Nero persecuted the 
followers of Christ, they were numerous enough to furnish 
him with “ an immense multitude of victims ” (Tacit., Aim.^ 
XV. 44). St Peter returned to Horae when the edict w^as no 
longer in force, and continued his work there. A few years 
passed, and St Paul was brought to Home for the second time 
as a state prisoner, and the two apostles sealed their 
testimony with their blood (ci7xa 66 or 67 A.D.). But the 
terrible violence of the tempest could not uproot the faith 
divinely planted in the souls of men, and, a little more than a 
hundred years after, Tertullian, without fear of contradiction, 
could exultantly exclaim : “ We are but of yesterday, and we 
have filled every place among you — cities, islands, fortresses, 
market-places, the very camp, tribes, companies, palace, 
senate, forum — we have left nothing to you but the temples 
of your gods” (Apologcticus, 37). Thus the prophetic words 
of our Lord were fulfilled when He said : “ To what is the 
kingdom of God like, and whereunto shall I resemble it? 
It is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took and 
cast into his garden, and it grew and became a great tree, 
and ..birds of the air lodged in the branches thereof” 
(aS7 Liike xiii. 18-19), 
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OBJECTIONS OF MODERN CRITICS 

A. Although the Patristic testimony and the internal 
evidences afforded by a study of the Acts point to St Luke, 
the author of the third gospel, as the writer of this book, yet 
there ar^ certain modern critics who ascribe this work to 
Timothy or Silas, two of St Paul’s companions, but the 
arguments they bring forward in support of their view can 
easily be refuted. 

1. Arguments adduced in favour of Timothy having written 

the Acts : — 

(а) Si Paul, in his Episth'S to the Corinthians, Thessalonians, and 

Philippians, speaks most affectionately of Timotliy. 

(б) Timotli}’' was certainly with St Paul when the latter visited 

Corinth, Thessalonica, and Philippi. 

Refutation : — 

The writer of the Acts gives us to understand that he himself 
was with St Paul when Timothy, together with six other 
fellow-labourers in the Gospel, had left St Paul at Troas 
and gone on to Philippi, where they awaited him. Referring 
to this little band of missionaries, the author of the Acta 
says : “ These going before, stayed for us at Troas” (xx. 5). 

II. Arguments adduced in favour of Silas being the 
author : — 

(a) The writer of the Acts was certainly well acquainted both 
witli St Peter and St Paul, and Silas (or Sylvan us) and 
Mark shared in the apostolic labours of both. This is clear 
from certain passages in the Acts and from St Peter’s first 
Epistle, in which he speaks of Sylvanus as “a faithful 
brother” (v. 12) and of Timothy as “my son” (v. 13). 
However, as Mark left St Paul after their first apostolic 
journey, it follows that Silas must have written the account 
of St Paul’s travels, which are more detailed than the other 
events recorded in the Acts. 

{b) The name Lucas or Lucanus is derived from “ luciis,” a grove^ 
and Sylvanus from silva, a wood. Hence these ftiC names 
having the same meaning, probably designate the same 
person, so that Lucas is a surname of Silas or Sylvanus, just 
as St peter is called Cephas. 
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Refutation : — 

(а) In the Acts, Silas is spoken of as one of the “ chief men among 

the brethren,” and it is not probable that the author would 
have thus extolled himself. 

(б) The mere coincidence of two names having the same meaning 

does not prove that they refer to one person ; and were this 
the case, the author of the Acts who gives the surnames in 
other cases would not have systematically omitt^^d to do so 
in the case of Silas, e.g. “ Joseph, called Barsabas, who was 
surnamcd J ustus ” (i. 23). “ Saul, otherwise Paul ” (xiii. 9). 

We note, too, that Peter and Cephas are words from 
different languages, not like Lucas and Silas, two forms of 
one language. Lastly, if we are to identify Luke with Silas, 
then in Acts xvi. 19, instead of reading “ her masters .... 
apprehending Paul and Silas” etc., we should expect to 
read “apprehending us.” 

Another refutation which applies to both the hypotheses 
put forward above is that the author of the 'Acts refers to a 
previous work which he had composed, and there is no trace 
in the early Christian writings of any gospel having been 
composed either by Timothy or Silas. In face of these 
arguments, we see these opinions of a few modern critics have 
extremely little weight when compared with the authority of 
the Patristic testimony, and the intrinsic evidence of the work 
itself. Even Renan, who rejects so much that Catholics hold 
as articles of faith, is forced to admit that “ beyond doubt, 
the Acts and the third gospel are by the same author, and this 
author is in very truth Luke, the disciple of Paul '' {Les 
Apdtres), 


THE RELATION OF THE ACTS TO TPIE GOSPELS 

1. The Acts of the Apostles is written in the same im- 
personal form as the gospels, with the exception of the open- 
ing paragraph and the few passages in which St Luke employs 
the first person plural. He describes the events simply and 
without , commenting on them. Although deeply attached to 
St Paul, he does not praise him, and he faithfully records even 
what might be to his disadvantage ; for example, when he 
dwells on St Paul's life before his conversion, the diSbrence 
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of opinion which caused him to separate from Barnabas, and 
the failure of his efforts to convert his own countrymen. 

The gospels are written in precisely the same spirit of 
simplicity and veracity. The pages of the Acts reveal a 
writer who was convinced of the truth of what he recorded. 
The details which concern secular history are absolutely 
correct, and in accordance with ancient historical authorities 
and documents. In the Acts we find the same office and 
characteristics ascribed to our Blessed Lord as in the gospels. 
The same mysteries are mentioned, the same doctrines are 
taught. In the disciples we find the same disposition — a 
devoted attachment to their Divine Master, and disinterested- 
ness in His service. The Pharisees and Sadducees are 
represented as in the gospels, and the Jews in general are 
shewn to be bitter opponents of the Gospel of Christ and His 
apostles, as they were of Him when He was on earth. The 
incidents recorded in the Acts are the development of the 
mysteries taught in the gospels, or the fulfilment of the Divine 
promises. In the Gospels we find predictions concerning the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the miraculous powers which 
should be given to the apostles, the conversion of the Gentiles, 
and the establishment of the Church. 

St Luke shews us how these promises and predictions were 
fulfilled. Thus he records — 


The descent of the Holy Spirit, .... 
The miracles worked by the apostles, . 

The persecutions they endurea, .... 
Their boldness when arraigned, 

Their eloquence and knowledge of the Scriptures, 
The rapid propagation of the Gospel, 


I, xii. 1, etc. 
), V. 29. 


We also find in the Acts many allusions to events recorded 
by the Evangelists, e.g . — 


The ministry of the Baptist, 

The ministry of our Lord, . 

The miracles of our Lord, . 

His unjust condemnation by the Jews, 
His crucifixion and burial, . 

His Resurrection, . . . . 

His apparitions to His disciples, , 

His Ascension, • • « • . 


X. 37. 

X. 36. 

X. 38. 
ii 23. 
xiii. 29. 

X. 40. 

X. 41 xiii. 31, 
i 9. 
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Many other examples might be given, but these sufi&ce to 
show that, like the holy gospels, the Acts is characterized by 
simplicity, veracity, and consistency, and thus it forms a 
connecting link between the gospels and the epistles. 

B. Another theory put forth by certain critics of the 
German rationalistic school is that the Acts was written by 
some writer of the second century in order to reconcile two 
hostile parties, consisting respectively of the followers of St 
Peter and those of St Paul. These critics base their opinion 
on the subjoined considerations : — 

1. The, Acts of the Apostles deals chiefly with St Peter and St 

Paul, and there are merely incidental references to the 
other apostles. 

2. The writer of the Acts (according to the view of these critics) 

has singled out for narration precisely those incidents which 
tend to shew that (iertain gifts were common to St Peter 
and St Paul, e.g, both worked miracles, both were imprisoned 
and miraculously delivered, both were fearless witnesses to 
the truths of the Gospel, and both were successful in their 
ministry. 

To those who put forward this view, Catholic writers 
reply 

1. It is based on the assumption that St Luke did not write the 

Acts, and this hypothesis is at a variance with the well- 
established Catholic tradition, as handed down to us by the 
Fathers of the Church. 

2. It is also opposed to the internal evidence afforded by the Acts, 

for no writer, compiling a work in the second century, could 
have given such detailed narrations or recorded such 
varied incidents, dealing with so many people of different 
nationalities and faith, without betraying himself by 
anachronism, from which the Acts is entirely free. 

On this subject Bacuez and Vigouroux have an excellent 
note, which may be summarized as follows : These critics assert 
that the writer of the Acts had for object to shew that St 
Peter and St Paul were equal in power, authority, and gifts. 
But ip, what does this equality consist ? It is true that these 
two apostles both worked miracles, were imprisoned, and 
miraculously delivered, but all their life-history is not included 
within these limits, nor is there anything remarkable in their 
lives presenting certain common features. For had they not 
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the same vocation ? Did they not devote themselves to the 
same work ? incur the same dangers and require the same 
divine intervention ? Similar coincidences could be pointed 
out in the lives of any other two apostles. Moreover, only a 
portion of the lives of St Peter and St Paul is given in the 
Acts, SiM in what is recorded we find divergences, as we should 
naturally expect. In labours and sufferings, St Paul takes 
the lead ; in exceptional power and authority in the Church, 
St Peter is foremost. The chief coincidences in their lives, 
and precisely those which distinguish them from their 
colleagues, are the honour they shared in founding the Church 
in the metropolis of the great Koman empire, and in sealing 
th^ir testimony with their blood on the same day. Yet the 
author of the Acts passes over these striking coincidences, 
which, had he had the design imputed to him, it would have 
admirably served his purpose to relate {Manuel Biblique 
tome iv., q. 557), 

THE DELATION OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
TO THE EPISTLES 

Since, according to St Irenaeus, St Luke was the inseparable 
companion of St Paul, we should naturally look for allusions 
in the Epistles to events which are recorded in the Acts. 
Two authors who are intimate friends, devoted to the same 
work, and writing with the same general end in view, must 
necessarily refer to incidents known to both. Consequently, 
we find in the Epistles of St Paul more ample information 
on events which St Luke merely touches on in passing, 
while the Acts elucidates certain passages in the Epistles. 
The two inspired writers make no allusions to each other's 
works, but these writings furnish numerous coincidences 
which prove their authors to have been conversant with the 
same matters, and they reciprocally bear witness to the 
reality of the historic occurrences related. Faiey has 
admirably demonstrated this in his fforce Paulincey and the 
subjoined table is abridged from his sections on this subject. 
It will furnish the student with abundant proofs of the 
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foregoing statements; but while noticing numerous coinci- 
dences, we cannot fail to remark that St Luke passes over 
several events : for example, he has no reference to St Paul's 
journey to Arabia shortly after his conversion, though we 
know, from the apostle’s own testimony, that he went there 
before going to Damascus. Cf, ‘‘ Neither went I to Jerusalem 
to the apostles who were before me, but I went into Arabia, 
and again I returned to Damascus” {Gal i. 17). 

Again, we find no mention in the Acts of the dissension 
which arose at Cesarea between St Peter and St Paul. 
Cf. “ But when Cephas was come to Antioch, I withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed” {Gal ii. 11). 
Various conjectures have been put forth as to why St Luke 
omitted these and other details. Such omissions are discussed 
in detail hi the annotations of Book I. However, speaking 
generally, we may say that St Luke selected such matters 
as fitted in with his set purpose, and passed over those that 
did not conduce to this end. He furnishes us with typical 
incidents which illustrate the origin of the Christian Church, 
rather than a consecutive narrative, in which there would 
inevitably have been numerous repetitions. But, over and 
above these logical deductions, we have a far weightier 
argument which we can adduce, namely, the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. The Catholic Church accepts both St Luke 
and St Paul as inspired writers, and holds that their pens 
were divinely guided; therefore we may believe that the 
Holy Spirit overruled their selection, and allowed the one 
to insert what the other omitted, that their works might be 
complementary, for the instruction and edification of the 
Church. 
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TABLE SHEWING CERTAIN RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ACTS ANI) THE EPISTLES 


Incidents iSentioned 
in the Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

References. 

1. St Paul’s journey 
to J erusalem 
(xx. 16 ; xxiv. 
17). 

• 

“But now I shall go to Jeru- 
salem, to minister unto the 
saints. For it hath pleased 
them of Macedonia and 
Achaia to make a contribu- 
tion for the poor of the saints 
that are in Jerusalem.” 

Rom. XV. 25, 26. 

2. Sopater, Timothy 
and Gains ac- 
companied St 
Paul on his 
journey to Jeru- 
salem (xx. 4). 

“ Timothy, ray fellow labourer 
saluteth you .... and 
Sosipater .... Caius, my 
host .... saluteth you.” 

„ xvi. 21, 23. 

3. A(|uila and Pri- 
scilla lived at 
Corinth, and | 
St Paul abode 
in their house 
(xviii. 1-3). 

‘.‘Salute Priscaand Aquila, my 
helpers in Christ J esus .... 
and the church which is in 
their house.” 

„ xvi. 3-5. 

St Paul visited 
Cenchre (xviii. 
18). 

I commend to you Phebe, our 
sister, who is in the ministry 
of the church that is in 
Cenchre.” 

„ xvi. 1. 

4. St Paul’s inten- 
tion to “ see 
Home also * 
(xix. 21). 

(а) “ I have often purposed to 

come unto you (and have 
been hindered hitherto), 
that I might have some 
fruit among you also, even 
as among other Gentiles.” 

(б) “Having a great desire 

these many years past to 
come unto you.” 

„ i. 13. 

„ XV, 23. 
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Incidents mentioned 
in the Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

References. 

5. St Paul “came 
into Greece” 
(xx. 2). 

“From Jerusalem round about 
as far as unto Illyricum, I 
have replenished the gospel 
of Christ.” 

Rom. XV. 19. 

6. St Paul expects 
hardships in 
Jerusalem. 

“ Bands and 
afflictions wait 
for me in Jeru- 
salem” (xx.22- 
23). 

“ I beseech you, brethren .... 
that you help me in your 
prayers for me to God, that 

I may be delivered from the. 
unbelievers that are in 

J udea.” 

„ XV. 30-31. 

t 

7. St Paul paid 
two visits to 
Corinth (xviii. 

1 ; XX. 2). 

1 

(a) “ I, brethren, when I came 

to you, came not in lofti- 
ness of speech or of 
wisdom.” 

(b) “ I will come to you .shortly, 

if the Lord will.” 

(c) “Now I will come to you, 

when I shall have passed 
through Macedonia.” 

1 Cor. ii. 1. 

„ iv. 19. 

„ xvi. 5. 

8. The tumult of 
the silversmiths 
at Ephesus (xix. 
25-32). 

“ If I fought with beasts at 
Ephesus.” (See also 2 Cor. 
i. 8.) 

„ XV. 32. 

9. Priscilla and 
Aquila accom- 
panied St Paul 
from Corinth to 
Ephesus (xviii. 
18-19 and 26). 

“Aquila and Priscilla salute 
you much in the Lord, with 
the church that is in their 
house, with whom I also 
lodge.” 

„ xvi. 19. 

1 

10. St Paul met 
with great 
opposition at 
Ephesus, al- 
^though many 
were converted 
there (xix. 9, 
20, 26, 28). 

St Paul wrote from Ephesus to 
the Church of Corinth : “For 
a great door and evident is 
opened unto me ; and many 
adversaries.” 

„ xvi. 9. 1 

1 

1 
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Incidents mentioned 
in the Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

Keferencea. 

11. Timothy was 
sentftnto Mace- 
donia (xix. 22). 

1 

(a) “For this cause have I sent 
to you Timothy, who 
is my dearest son and 
faithful in the Lord.” 

{h) “ Now if Timothy come {i.e. 
to Corinth), see that he 
be with you without fear, 
for he w^orketh the work 
of the Lord, as I also do.” 

1 Cor. iv. 17. 

„ xvi. 10. 

12. Zeal of Apollo, 
a Jew of Alex- 

“ Every one of you saith : I 
indeed am of Paul ; and 1 am 

„ i. 13. 

andria, whom 
Aqnila and 
Priscilla in- 
structed (xviii. 
24-28). 

of Apollo.” See also 

„ iii. 4. 

13. St Paul earned 
his daily bread 
at Ephesus (xx. 
34). 

“ And we labour, working with 
our own hands.” (Written 
by St Paul from Ephesus.) 

„ iv. 12. 

14, St Paul con- 
formed to legal 
prescriptions to 
please the Jews, 
e.g. he had 
Timothy cir- 
cumcised ; he 
made a tem- 
porary Nazarite 
vow on two 
occasions (xvi. 

3 ; xviii. 18 ; 
xxi. 23-26). 

“ For whereas I was free as to 
all, I made myself the servant 
of all, that I might gain the 
more. And I became to the 
Jews a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews.” 

„ ix. 19-20. 

15. Conversion of 
Crispus, the 
ruler of the 

1 synagogue 

1 (xviii. 8). 

“I give God thanks, that I 
baptized none of you, but 
Crispus and Caius.” 

.. i-P- 
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Incidents mentioned 
in tlie Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

References. 

16. St Paul “went 
through the 
country of 
Galatia and 
Phrygia, in or- 
der, confirming 
all the disci- 
ples” (xYiii.23). 

“Now concerning the collec- 
tions that are made for the 
saints, as I have given oKler 
to the churches of Galatia, so 
do ye also.” 

1 Cor. xvi. 1. 

17. St Paul “hasted, 
if it were possi- 
ble for him, to 
keep ihe day of 
Pentecost atJer- 
usalem”(xx.l6). 

“ But I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost” 

„ xvi. 8. 

18, St Paul jour- 
neyed through 
Macedonia and 
wintered at 
Corinth (xx. 
1-3). 

“ Now I will come to you, when 

I shall have passed through 
Macedonia. For I shall jjass 
through Macedonia. And 
with you perhaps I shall 
abide, or even spend the 
winter.” See also 

„ xvi 5-C. 

2 Cor. i. 16. 

„ ii 13. 

19. St Paul escaped 
from the hostile 
Jewsof Damas- 
cus (ix. 23-25). 

“ At Damascus the governor of 
the nation under Aretas the 
king, guarded the city of the 
Damascenes to apprehend me, 
and through a window in 
a basket w^as I let down by 
the wall, and so escaped his 
hands.” 

„ xi 32-33. 

20. The Church in 
Macedoniasup- 
'plied St Paurs 
need. “ Silas 

“ I was chargeable to no man ; 
for that which was wanting 
to me, the brethren supplied 
who came from Macedonia.’* 

„ xi 9. 

and Timothy 
were come from 
Macedonia,’* 
and' these dis- 
ciples were his 
fellow - labour- 
ers at Corinth, j 
(xviii. 5.) 

“The Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who was preached 
among you by us, by me, and 
Sylvanus, and Timothy.** 

„ i 1». 
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Incidents mentioned 
in the Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

References. 

21. St Paul was 
stoned at Lystra 
(xiv. 18-19). 

Once I was stoned.” 

2 Cor. xi. 25. 

22. Apollf) received 
letters of intro- 
duction to the 
brethren in 
Achaia (xviii. 
27). 

“ Do we need (as some do) 
epistles of (lumincndation to 
you, or from you % ” 

„ iii. 1. 

23. St Paul’s first 
visit to Jeru- 
, Salem after his 
conversion (ix. 
26-28). 

“ Then after three years, I went 
to Jerusalem, to see Peter, 
and I tarried with him fifteen 
days. But other of the 

apostles I saw none, saving 
James the brother of the 
Lord.” 

Gal. i. 18-19. 

24. St Barnabas ac- 
companied St 
Paul to Jeru- 
salem, and 
abode with him i 
at Antioch (xv. 
2, 35-37). 

“ After fourteen years, I went 
up again to Jerusalem with 
Barnabeis, taking Titus also 
with me.” “When Cephas 
was come to Antioch .... 
Barnabas also was led by them 
into that dissimulation.” 

„ ii. 1, 13. 

25. Hostility of the 
Jews to St Paul 
(xiii. 49, etc. ; 
xiv. 1-19). 

“And I, brethren, if I yet 
preach circumcision, why do 

I yet suller persecution ?” 

„ V. 11. 

26. Brevity of St 
Paul’s visit to 
Jerusalem. 

“ Make haste 
and get thee 
quickly out of 

J erusalem ” 
(xxii. 18). 

“ I went to Jerusalem, to see 
Peter, and I tarried with him 
fifteen days.” 

» 1. 1 8. 

27. St James was 
the first bishop 
of JeruSfileui 
(xii. 17 ; XV. 
13 ; xxi. 18). 

“James and Cephas and John, 
who seemed to be pillars, 
gave to me and Barnabas the 
[ right hands of fellowshijx” 

„ ii. 0. 

a 
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Incidents mentioned 
in tlie Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

References. 

28. Tychicus ac- 
companied St 
Paul from 
Ephesus to 
Jerusalem (xx. 
4). 

“ What I am doing, Tychicus, 
my dearest brother and faith- 
1 ful minister in the Lord, will 

1 make known to you all things. ” 

Eph. vi. 21. 

29. St Paul was im- 
prisoned in 
Kome (xxviii. 
17-31). 

“The mystery of the gospel, 
for which I am an ambassador 
in a chain.” (See also 2 Tim. 
i. 16.) 

„ vi. 19-20. 

30. Timothy visited 
the churches in 
Greece (xvi. 4). 

“I hope in the Lord Jesus to 
send Timothy unto you 
shortly.” 

Phil, ii, 19. 

31. St Paul and 
Si las were appre- 
hended and 
heaten wi th 
rods at Philippi 
(xvi. 19-23). 

“For unto you it is given for 
Christ, not only to believe in 
him, but also to suffer for 
him, having the same conflict 
as that which you have seen 
in me.” 

„ i. 29-30. 

32. St Paul and 
Silas spoke 
with “ the wo- 
men that were 
assembled” by 
the river side 
(xvi. 13). 

“ I beg of Evodia, and I beseech 
Syntyche, to be of one mind 
in the Lord. I entreat thee 
also, my sincere companion, 
help those women that have 
laboured with me in the 
gospel” 

„ iv. 2-3. 

33. St Mark was the 
cousin-german 
■ of St Barnabas 
(xv. 37-40 ; xii. 
12), and Aris- 
tarchus, the 
fellow-prisoner 
od Si Paul (xix. 
29 ; xxvii. 2). 

“ Aristarchus, my fellow- 
prisoner, saluteth you, and 
Mark, the cousin-german of 
Barnabas.” 

Col. iv. 10. 
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Incidcntfi mentioned 
in tlie Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

References. 

34, St Paul was 
persecuted at 
Philif)pi and 
Thessalonica 
(xvi. 22-23 ; 
xvii. 5). 

(a) “ But having suffered many 
things l>eiore, and been 
shamefully treated (as 
you know) at Philippi,” 
(?)) “ Even when we were with 
you, we foretold you 
that we should suffer 
tribulations, as also it is 
come to pass, and you 
know.” 

1 Thess. ii. 2. 

„ 

„ iii. 4. 

35. "St Paul was 
alone for a time 
at Athens(xvii. 
16). 

We thought it good to remain 
at Athens alone.” 

,, iii. 1. 

36. The. Th(‘ssa- 
lonian converts 
were, attacked 
by their com- 
patriots (xvii. 
6), 1 

“You also have suffered the 
same things from your own 
countrymen, even as they 
have from the Jews.” 

„ ii. 14. 

37. The conversion 
of certain Gen- 
tile.s of Tliessfi- 
loriica who 
were idolaters 
(xvii. 4), 

“ You turned to God from idols, 
to serve the living and true 
God.” 

„ i. 9. 

38. St Paul sn)>- 
ported himself 
at Corinth i 
(xviii. 3). 

“ For you remember, brethren, 
our labour and toil : working 
night and day, lest we should 
be chargeable to any of you.” 

„ ii. 0. 

39. Provision was 
made for 
widows in 
the primitive 
Church (vi. 1). 

“If any of the faithful have 
widows, let him minister to 
them, and let not the church 
be charged, that there may 
be sufficient for them that are 
widows indeed.” 

1 Tim. V. 10. 
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Incidents mentioned 
in the Acts. 

IllustratJona in the Epistles. 

References. 

40. St Paul had 
persecuted the 

“ I give him tlianks .... even 
to Christ Jesus our Lord, for 

1 Tim i. 12-13. 

Churcl\ (viii. 

3 ; ix. 1-10). 

that he hath counted me 
faithful, putting me in the 
ministry, who before was a 
blasphemer and a persecutor, 
and contumelious.’^ 


41. St Paul predicts 
that there will 
be exterior foes 
and also defec- 
tions among 
the Christians 
of Ephesus (xx. 

“ From which things some, 
going astray, are turned aside 
unto vain Dabbling, desiring 
to be teachers of the law, 
understanding neither the 
things they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.” 

„ i. 6-7. 

29-30). 

See also 

„ iv. 1-4. 

42. Trophimus wan 
a com])anion 
of St Paul in j 
his journey 
through Mace- 
donia, and on 
to Jerusalem 
(xx. 4). 

“ Trophimus 1 left sick at 
Miletus.” 

i 

2 Tim. iv. 20. 

43. Keference to 
Timothy’s 
mother as “a 
Jewish woman 
that believed” 

“ Calling to mind that faith 
which is in thee unfeigned, 
which also dwelt first in thy 
grandmother Lois, and in thy 
mother Eunice,” 

„ i. 5. 

(xvi. 1). 

“ From thy infancy thou hast 
known the holy scriptures.” 

,, iii. 15. 

44. St Paul and 
his com panions 
we re persecuted 
at Antioch, 
Jcenium, and 
Lystra (xiii. 
a,nd xiv.). 

“ But thou hast fully known 
my doctrine .... persecu- 
tions, alllictions ; such as 
came upon me at Antioch, at 
Iconium, and at Lystra.” 

„ iii. 10-11. 
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Incidents mentioned 
in the Acts. 

Illustrations in the Epistles. 

Eeferenccs. 

45. Alexander is 
mentioned in 
connection with 
the tumult at 
Ephesus (xix. 
33). 

“ Alexander the coppersmith 
hath done me much evil.” 

2 Tim. iv. 14. 

46. Apollo’s visit 
toAchaia(xviii. 

27). 

Send forward Zenas, the 
lawyer, and Apollo, with care, 
that nothing be wanting to 
them.” 

Titus iii. 13. 

47. The brethren 
ministered to 
St Paul when 
he was im- 
prisoned at 
Cesarea (xxiv. 
23). 

“ For you both had compassion 
on them that were in bands, 
and took with joy the being 
stripped of your own goods.” 

Heb. X. 34. 

1 


DISCOURSES RECORDED IN THE ACTS 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find twenty-three outlines 
of discourses recorded, which are distributed as follows: — 


St I\‘tcr, 7 

St Paul, 9 

St Steplieii, ..... I 

St Janies, 1 

Gamaliel, . . . . . 1 

The town-clerk of Ephesus, . . 1 

Tertullus the orator, . . .1 

Festus, 2 


A. Classification of St Peter’s Discourses. 

l. To the Church ; 

(а) At the election of St Maf.thias, . 

(б) 111 the council at Jerusalem, 

BK. II. 


. I i. 15-22. 
. I XV. 7-11. 
15 
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A. Classification of St Peter’s Discourses — continued. 


2. To the Jews at Jerusalem : 

(a) On the day of Pentecost, .... 
(h) After healing the lame man. 

Ip) When defending himseli before the 

Sanhedrin, 

(d) When justifying his having received 
Cornelius into the Church, 

3. To Gentiles : 

To Cornelius and his friends, . . . . 


ii. 14-39. 
hi. 12-26. 


iv. 8-12. 


xi. 4-17. 


X. 34-13. 


B. Classification of St Paul’s Discourses. 


1 . Discourses during his journeys : 

(a) To the Jews of Antioch, .... 
(h) To the idolaters of Lystra, .... 

(c) To the pagan philosopliers of Greece, , 

(d) To the Christian Church and ancients of 

Ephesus, 

2. Discourses before civil or religious authorities : 

(a) Before the Jews of Jerusalem, 

(b) Before Felix, Ananias, and some of the 

ancients at Cesarea, ..... 

(c) Before Festiis at Cesarea, .... 

(d) Before Ilerod Agrippa II., Bernice, and 

Festus, 

(e) Before “the chief of the Jews” in Rome, . 


xiii. 

16-41. 

xiv. 

ir)-i7. 

xvii. 

23-31. 

XX. 

18-35. 

xxii. 

3-21. 

xxiv. 

10-21. 

XXV. 

8-11. 

xxvi. 

2-23. 

xxviii. 

17-20*. 


Quotations from the Old Testament given in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


Subjects. 

References. 

Old Testament. 

The Acts. 

I. Our Lord. 



(a) Idts Comdng. “ A prophet shall | 

Dent, xviii. 15, 

iii. 22-23. 

the Lord your God raise up unto you 
of your brethren, like unto me ; him 
you shall hear according to all things 
whatsoever he shall speak to you. 
And it slfalf'be, that every soul which 
will not hear that prophet, shall l)e 
destroyed from among the people.” 

18, 19. 
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Subjects. ' 

1 

References. 

Old Testament. 

The Acts. 

I. Omr Lord — continued^ 



(b) His Rejection. “This is the 
stone which was rejected by you the 
builders, which is become the head 
of the corner.” 

Ps. cxvii. 22. 

iv.ll. 

“ Why did the Gentiles rage, and 
the people meditate vain things ? The 
kings of the earth stood up, and the 
pfinces assembled together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ.” 

„ ii. 1-2. 

I iv. 25-26. 

(c) His Humiliation and Death. “ II(i 
was led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
and like a lamb without voice Ixdore 
his shearer, so openeth he not his 
mouth. In humility his judgment 
was taken away. His generation, who 
shall declare, for his liie shall be taken 
from the earth.” 

Isa. liii. 7-8. 

viii. 32-33. 

(d) His Resurrection. “For David 
said concerning him, I foresaw the 
Lord before my face, because he is 
at my right hand that I may not be 
moved. For this my heart hath been 
glad, and my tongue hath rejoiced, 
moreover my flesh also shall rest in 
hope. Because thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thy Holy 
One to see corruption. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life ; 
thou shalt make me full of joy with 
thy countenance.” 

Ps. XV. 8-11. 

ii. 25-28. 

“ The Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, until I make thy 
enemies thy footstool.” 

„ cix. 1. 

ii. 34-35. 

“ Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee.” 

„ ii. 7. 

xiii. 33. 

{e) His Ascension. “Thou alialt 
make me full of joy with thy 
countenance.” 

.. XV. 11. 

•ii. 28. 
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Subjecta 

Keferences. 

1 Old Testament. 

The Acts. 

I. Our Lopd — continued. 



(f) His Kingdom and Triumph. 
“God hath swoni to liim with an 
oath, that of the fruit of his loins one 
should sit upon liis throne.” 

Ps. cxxxi. 11 - 12 . 

ii. 30. 

! 

“ I will give you the holy things of 
David faithful.” 

Isa. Iv. 3. 

xiii. 34. 

“After these things I will return, 
and will rebuild the tabernacle of 

Amos ix. 11 - 12 . 

XV. 16-17. 

David, which is fallen down, and the 
ruins thereof I will rel)uild, and I 
will set it up, tliat the residue of men 
may seek after the Lord, and all 
nations upon whom 1113 ^ name is 
invoked, saith the Lord, who doth 
these things.” 

II. The Holy Ghost promised 
to the Church, 



“ And it shall come to pass, in the 
last days (saith the Lord), I will pour 
out of my Spirit U])on all llesh, and 
^mur sons and your daughters shall 
))rophes_y, and ^umr young men shall 
see visions, and your old men shall 

Joel ii. 28-32. 

ii. 17-21. 

dream dreams. And upon my servant s ! 
indeed and upon my handmaids will 

I pour out in those days of my Spirit, 
and they shall pro])hesy. And 1 will 
shew wonders in the heaven above, 
and signs on the earth beneath, blood 
and fire, and vapour of smoke. The 
sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the moon into blood, before the 
great and nianifest day of the Lord 
come. And it shall come to pass that 
whosoever shall call upon the name of 

Isa. xliv. 3. 


the Lord shall be saved.” 
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Subjects. 

References. 

Old Testament. 

The Acts. 

III. Universality of Salvation. 



“ And*in thy seed shall all the kin- 
dreds of the earth be blessed.” 

Geii. xii. 3. 

„ xviii. 18. 

„ xxii. 18. 

hi. 25. 

“ Heaven is my throne : and the 
earth iny footstool. What house will 
you build me, saith the Lord, or what 
is the jdace of iny resting ? Hath not 
mv hand made all these things V” 

Isa. Ixvi. 

vii. 49-50 

“ 1 have set thee to he the light of 
thh Gentiles, that thou mayest be for 
salvation unto the utmost part of the 
earth.” 

IV. The Jewish People. 

„ xlix. G. 

xhi. 47. 

Their Call. “ Go forth out of thy 
country and from thy kiudi*ed,and come 
into the laud which I shall shew thee.” 

Gen. xii. 1. 

I 

vii. 3. 

“ 1 am the God of thy fathers ; the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jac.oh.” i 

' Ex. hi. 6. 

vii. 32. 

“ Loose the shoes from thy feet : 
for the place whereon thou staudest 
is holy ground.” 

“ Seeing I have seen the affliction 
of my people wliich is in Egypt, and 

I have heard their groaning, and am 
come down to deliver them. And now 
come, {iiid I will send thee into Egypt.” 

Their Sins. “ Go to this peo])le, and 
eay to them With the ear you shall 
hear, and shall not understand, and 

1 „ iii. 

i 

vii. 33. 


vii. 34. 

Isa. vi. 9-10. 

i 

1 

i .\ . xviii. 26-27. 

! 


seeing you shall see, and shall not 
perceive, for the heart of this people 
is grown gross, and with their ears 
have they heard heavily, and their 
eyes they have shut, lest perhaps they 
should see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them.’^ 
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Subjects. 

References. 

Old Testament. 

The Acts. 

IV. The Jewish People — contd. 



“ MaTce us gods to go before us, for 
as for this Moses, wlio brought us out 
of the land of E^^ypt, we know not 
what is become of him.” 

Ex. xxxii. 1. 

vii. 40. 

“Did you offer victims and sacri- 
fices to me for forty years in the 
desert, 0 house of Israel ? And you 
took unto you the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the star of your god Rem])ham, 
figures which you made to adore them. 
And I will carry you away beyond 
Babylon.” 

Amos V. 25-27. 

vii. 42-43. 

Their funishmeiit. “ That his seed 
shall sojourn in a strange country, 
and that they should bring them 
under bondage, and treat them evil 
four hundred years. And the nation 
which they shall serve will I judge, 
saith the Lord, and after these things 
they shall go out, and shall serve me 
in this place.” 

Oen. XV. 13-14. 

vii. 6-7. 

“ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish, for I work a work in your 
days, a work which you will not 
believe, if any man shall tell it you.” 

V. The Apostles and their 
Ministry. 

Habac. i, 5. 

xiii. 41. 

“ Let their habitation become deso- 
late, and let there be none to dwell 
therein.” 

Ps. Ixviii. 26. 

i. 20. 

“ His bishoprick let another take.” 

YL Miscellaneous. 

„ cviii. 8. 

L20. 

“I have* found. David the son of 
Jesse, a man according to my own 
heart, who shall do all ray wills.” 

„ Ixxxviii. 21. 

xiii. 22. 

“Thou shalt not speak evil of the 
prince of thy people.” 

Ex. xxii. 28. j 

1 

xxiii. 5. 
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NAVIGATION IN THE TIMES OF THE 
ANCIENT GEEEKS AND EOMANS 

We have numerous authorities on the agriculture, warfare, 
manners, and customs of the ancient Greeks and Eomans, 
but, a§ far as we know, no treatise has been written by 
classical authors on ships and seamanship. Consequently, 
our knowledge of the methods of ancient navigation is very 
imperfect. From ancient coins we gather certain particulars 
concerning the form and rigging of ships in the time of the 
Empire. We learn something of the shape of the anchors 
and rudders that were employed, and we find designs of 
the figureheads that decorated the stem and stern. Old 
tapestries and mosaics furnish us with a few drawings of 
ships, and small models of ships in terra-cotta have been 
found in the ruins of Pompeii and elsewhere. 

Tombs of naval heroes and Etruscan vases were occasionally 
ornamented with sea views, but the subjects more generally 
chosen were those connected with mythology. The classical 
historians and poets allude not infrequently, though casually, 
to incidents connected with navigation, and from these 
various sources we are enabled to form a fairly accurate 
notion of an ancient ship and of early methods of navigation. 

On this subject James Smith writes: ‘‘As all these 
authorities agree very well with each other, we can derive 
from them what we may consider a tolerably correct idea 
of a merchant ship of the period. The fore part of the hull 
below the upper works differed but little in form from that 
of the ships of modern times; and as both ends were alike, 
if we suppose a full built merchant ship of the present day 
cut in two, and the stern half replaced by one exactly the 
same as that of the bow, we shall have a pretty accurate 
notion of what these ships were. The sheer or contour of 
the top of the sides was nearly straight in the middle, but 
curving upwards at each end, the stem and stern posts 
rising to a considerable height, and terminated ojnaments 
which were very commonly the head and neck of a water-- 
fowl bent backwards. This was called the cheniscus” (The 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul). 
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CL 


This iliiistration is copied fj'om a bronze figurehead of an ancient ship. 
It represents some ancient hero or pagan deity. The original, 
which was found on the scene of the battle of Actium, is preserved 
in the British Museum (Bronze Room ; Cases 54, 55). 
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The bulwarks consisted of open railings. From both sides 
of the prow and stern, galleries projected, iu which anchors, 
cables, and other tackling were kept when not in use. A 
ship was steered by means of two large oars or rudders, one 
on each side of the stern. The rudder port-holes were 
utilized f«r passing the cables which held the anchors, but 
when this was done the rudders were fastened up with 



are clearly seen. 

m 

bands. This explains why St Luke uses the plural ‘"rudder- 
bands.** The hinged rudder only came into use in the 
Middle Ages, and it is interesting to note that we find on a 
golden noble of Edward III. a ship, having a rudder attached 
to the sternpost by a clamp and hooks, or, as a modern sailor 
would say, “ by a gudgeon and pintles.” The anchoffe could 
be cast out from either end of the ship. Frequently an eye 
was painted on each side of the prow, hence ancient mariners 
used the term "‘to eye the win^’* Le, to face it. The boats 



L Ancient anchors. 


IL Ancient ships, from a marble tablet in the Borghese Collection at Eome. 
It shews the relative position of the mainsail and the foresail. (From 
Smith’s Voyage aiid ahipi'jreck of St Paul,) 
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that ply between the Island of Malta and the other islands 
on the Mediterranean coasts still bear a painted eye on each 
side of the bow. Each ship had its ‘‘insigne” or “sign/* 
which often coincided with the “ tutela/* i.e, the figurehead 
of the tutelary heathen deity. This was the case with “ the 
Castors *’ ki which St Paul sailed from Malta to Puteoli. 

We know very little about the interior arrangements of 
these ships, but from the rough drawings we possess, we 
learn that there were cabins near the stern. Since these 
vessels carried passengers as well as cargo, there must have 
been sleeping accommodation and places for meals. 



From a terra-cotta model in the British Museum (Bronze Room, No. 77). 


The rigging was extremely simple. The sails consisted of 
one large square mainsail and a small foresail. Very large 
vessels carried a third sail. The sails were strengthened by 
means of bands of ropes attached vertically and horizontally. 
These bands are seen in the ships engraved on ancient coins. 

In stormy weather, triangular sails were substituted for 
the mainsail. The spars and masts resembled those still in 
use in the coasting craft of Italy. As the mainmast occupied 
a central position, the strain upon the hull of the vessel 
was very great. To prevent leakages by the starting of the 
ship*8 timbers, ships were undergirded when a storm was 
anticipated. This operation consisted in passing strong 
cables around the hull, and attaching them to pulleys or 
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capstans on deck. This precaution either prevented leakages 
or lessened the danger if the vessel had sprung a leak. 

With a favourable wind, an ancient ship could sail as 
rapidly as a modern merchantman. Thus Pliny speaks of a 
vessel sailing from the Straits of Messina to Alexandria in 
six days, which gives an average of seven miles • an hour. 
The conditions for a quick passage were a favourable wind 
and the mainsail set at a right angle to the direction of the 
wind. 

The sailors had no compass, and could only direct their 
course by studying the sun and stars. Consequently, when 
fogs and mists obscured the heavens, it was impossible to 
guide the ship to the desired haven, and vessels always 
wintered in harbour from November to March, when the 
seas were said to be closed. 

The compass is divided into thirty-two divisions, eight to 
each quarter, and these divisions are called “ points ” of the 
compass. In favourable weather, ancient ships could sail 
within seven or even six points of the wind, i.e. with the 
direction of the vessel’s course, making, with the direction 
of the wind, an angle of 07^'’ or 56^^ Tliis angle varied 
with the kind of ship, the dis])Osition of the sails, and the 
violence of the wind ; the stronger the wind, the greater 
the angle. A ship could make headway N.W. by N. when 
the wind was N.N.E. 

“We read of no periodical packets for the conveyance of 
passengers sailing between the great towns of the Mediter- 
ranean. Emperors themselves were usually compelled to 
take advantage of the same opportunities to which Jewish 
pilgrims and Christian apostles were linTited. When 
Vespasian went to Eome, leaving Titus to prosecute the 
siege of Jerusalem, *he went on board a merchant ship, and 
sailed from Alexandria to Ehodes,’ and thence pursued his 
way through Greece to the Adriatic, and finally went to 
Eome through Italy by land. And when the Jewish war 
was-entied, and when, suspicions having arisen concerning 
the allegiance of Titus to Vespasian, the son w'as anxious 
‘ to rejoin his father,’ he also left Alexandria in a ‘ merchant 
ship,’ and ‘hastened to Italy/ touching at the very places 
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at which St Paul touched, first at Ehegium (xxviii. 13), and 
then at Puteoli” (Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii., in h. 1.). 

These ancient ships were certainly as large as our modern 
merchant vessels. Josephus was wrecked in an Alexandrian 
corn -vessel which carried six hundred passengers as well as 
a large ca^o of wheat. This vessel must have had a burden 
of at least one thousand tons. 

Lucian has an interesting dialogue about an Alexandrian 



From tlie tomb of Niovoleia Tyche at Pompeii. 


corn-ship that had taken refuge from a gale in the port of 
Athens. One^of the speakers exclaims : “ But what a ship 
it was! The carpenter said it was 180 feet long and 45 
wide, and from the deck down to the pump at the bottom 
of the hold 45|. And for the rest, what a mast it was! 
and what a yard it carried ! and with what a cable was it 
sustained ! and how gracefully the stern was rounded off, 
and was surmounted with a golden goose” (the sign of a 
corn-sliip), “and at the other end how gallantly the prow 
sprang forward, carrying on either side the goddess after 
whom the ship was named ; and all^the rest of the ornament, 
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the painting, and the flaming pennants, and above all the 
anchors, and the capstans, and windlasses, and the cabin 
abaft the stern, all appeared to me perfectly marvellous. 
And the multitude of sailors one might compare to a little 
army, and it was said to carry corn enough to suffice for a 
year's consumption for all Attica, and this unwieldy bulk 
was all managed by that little shrivelled old gentleman 
with a bald pate, who sat at the helm twisting about with 
a bit of a handle those two monstrous paddles, one on each 
side, which serve as rudders.” (Quoted from Lewin.) 

This little article on the ancient methods of navigation 
will enable the student to understand more clearly St Luke's 
description of the shipwreck of St Paul. Further, it. will 
bring into relief the accuracy of the historian in every detail. 

As we read his graphic and concise narration, we feel that 
we have the description of an eye-witness who had shared 
in all the perils of the shipwreck. 


ON THE HANDLING OF THE VESSEL IN 
WHICH ST PAUL VOYAGED 

The vessel in which St Paul sailed from Myra to Malta 
was handled by skilful seamen, as James Smith points out in 
his Voyage and Shiirwreck of St Paul, In support of this 
assertion he calls attention to the manoeuvres mentioned 
below. 

1. They hoisted the boat. In moderate weather and for 
short distances it was usual to keep the boat 'in tow, but in 
view of a storm it was necessary to hoist-in the boat. 

2. The sail yard or gear ” was let down. To enable them 
to weather the storm it was necessary “ to turn her head off 
shore, and to set such sail as the violence of the gale would 
permit her to carry. We know that the first of the alter- 
natr/e^ was not adopted ” (Smith). 

“In a storm with a contrary wind or on a Ice shore, a sliip is obliged to lie under a very 
low sail ; some sail is absolutely necessary to keep the ship steady, otherwise she would 
pitch about like a cork, and roll so deep as to strain and work herself to pieces" {Eiicyc, 
Brit.^ art. “ Seamanship," p. 7Si). ^ 
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3. The ship was laid4o. Though this is not distinctly 
stated, it is implied in the narration. For had they scudded 
before the wind, they would have been carried direct on to 
the sandbanks of the Great Syrtis. Had they turned the 
head of the vessel to the left, they would have been wrecked 
on the cQ^st of Libya. Hence the only alternative, and the 
one which they adopted, was to heave-to on the starboard 
tack, so that the head of the vessel was as near to the wind 
as possible, i.e. in a north-westerly direction. 



From a j)ortioii of a funeral iiioniiinent preserved in the 
British Museum (Semitic Room). 

4. They lightened the ship) on three occasions. This shews 
that the ship was greatly damaged, and that the leakages had 
increased in spite of the undergirding, hence the necessity 
for lightening the vessel by — 

(a) Caatin|;part of the freight overboard (ch. xxvii. 18 ). 

Of) Casting the tackling overboaivi (verse 19 ). 

(c) Casting out the remaining cargo (verse 38 ). 

(d) Abandoning the anchors (verse 40 ). 

5. They prepared to run aground. Consequently they 
anchored from the stern to prevent the vessel being cast on 
the beach, and when morning dawned they let the anchors 
fall off, set the foresail, and attempted to reach the shore. -The 
tenacity of the mud prevented the anchors from dragging. 
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A SHIP ON THE WATERS AS THE SYMBOL OF 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 

The Fathers of the Church frequently compare the Church 
of Christ to a vessel sailing on the ocean ; and St Hippolytus, 
bishop of Portus, near Rome (third century), in developing 
this thought, has interesting references to ancient methods of 
seamanship which are in perfect harmony with what St Luke 
narrates of the vessel in which St Paul sailed from Myra to 
Malta, and in which he and his companions were shipwrecked. 
Thus, in the subjoined free translation from his work de 
Antichristo (§ 9), the reader will note the allusions to the 
practice of undergirding, of carrying a small boat, of 
eniploying two paddle riulders. Consequently, the passage 
throws a side-light on St Luke’s description, and is an 
independent witness to his accuracy in every detail. It runs 
as follows: “The sea is the world, in which, like a ship on 
the ocean, the Church is buffeted but is not engulfed, because 
she has the experienced Pilot Christ with her. She bears 
uplifted like a mast, as a trophy over death, the cross of the 
Lord. Her prow is the sunrise, her stern the sunset, her 
hold the midday, and her rudders are the two Testaments. 
The cables which undergird her represent the Holy Eucharist 
of Christ, which strengthens the Church. She carries a small 
boat with her, which is the bath of regeneration that renews 
the faithful. In addition to these glorious privileges, there 
is, as it were, a zephyr from the heavens by which the 
faithful are sealed or consecrated to God. The iron anchors 
attached to her sides are the holy commandments of Christ, 
which are steadfast as iron. On her right and on her left she 
has the holy angels, through whom the Church is always 
governed and guarded. A ladder reaches to the summit, and 
the sail yard is an image of the marvellous Passion of Christ, 
well fitted to raise the hearts of the faithful to their eternal 
hon> 0 . ‘ The topsails recall the order of prophets, martyrs, and 
apostles who inhabit the heavenly kingdom of Christ.” 

St John Chrysostom has a similar passage (tom. vi., p. cv) : 
“ However much, on account of the attacks of the enemy, the 
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Church toils in the storms of the world, however many 
temptations attack her, she cannot suffer shipwreck, because 
she has the Son of God for her Pilot. With faith at her 
stern, she sails prosperously through the sea of this world, 
having God for Pilot, angels for rowers, and she carries the 
choirs o| all the saints. In her midst is set up the most 
salutary tree of the cross, from which hang the sails of 
evangelical faith ; and with these sails, inflated by the Holy 
Spirit, she is driven to the harbour of Paradise, to the security 
of eternal rest.” 


ST PAUL’S JOURNEY FROM MALTA TO ROME 

• 

On leaving Malta, the direct route led to the port of 
Syracuse, a town famous in the time of the Punic Wars. It 
was an important commercial centre, where many Jews 
dwelt. From a local tradition which claims St Paul as the 
founder of the Christian Church at Syracuse, we may infer 
that, by the courtesy of Julius, he was allowed to land, and 
that he profited by it to preach the Gospel in Sicily. As 
the wind was not favourable, they kept close to the shore 
until they reached Rhegium. Here they only stayed one 
day, as a south wind sprang up. This was the most favour- 
able one for their journey through the dangerous Straits of 
Messana, as Puteoli lies due north of Rhegium, Sailing at 
the rapid rate of seven miles an hour, the vessel reached 
Puteoli “the next day.” As they came into the Bay of 
Naples a glorious panorama spread out before them. The 
Bay is over Mventy-five miles across. On the south rose the 
promontory of Minerva, which was outflanked by the lovely 
Island of Capreae. Misenum, another lofty promontory, 
stood on the opposite side of the Bay of Naples, and here the 
imperial fleet, with its forests of masts, lay at anchor, close 
to the Islands of Ischia and Prochyte. Between these twm 
horns of the bay the sunny coast of Campania stretched 
out. Vesuvius, nearly four thousand feet high, with its over- 
hanging cloud, its vineclad slopes, and Pompeii nestling at 
its foot, formed a striking feature ^n the landscape. St Paul 

BK. ii. 10 
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landed at Piiteoli a few years before the eruption took place. 
“Little did the apostle dream, when he looked from the 
vessel’s deck across the bay to the right, that a ruin, like 
that of Sodom and Gomorrah, hung over the fair cities at 
the base of the mountain, and that the Jewish princess, who 
had so lately conversed with him in his prison at .Caesarea, 
would find her tomb in his prison at that min, with the 
child she had borne to Felix” (Conybeare and Howson, Life 
and LJpislles of St Paul, vol. ii.). 

Towards the north of the Bay of Naples was an inner bay, 
on the shores of which Puteoli stood. Vast crowds gener- 
ally collected on the pier to watch the Alexandrian ships 
entering the harbour with all their sails hoisted. Opposite 
Puteoli lay Bai^e, the fashionable watering-place of the 
Eoman aristocracy. After a short stay of one week in 
Puteoli, wliich St Paul and his companions spent with the 
Christian brethren of the city, Julius set out for Pome with 
his prisoners. The journey lay first along the cross road 
which led to Capua. Here they took the Appian Way, 
which is connected with so many scenes and persons famous 
in Roman and Grecian history. “The track of the road 
still remains. It was from thirteen to fifteen feet broad, 
and the foundation was a concrete, or cemented rubble-work, 
and the surface was laid with large polygonal blocks of the 
hardest stone, usually basaltic lava, irregular in form, but 
fitted together with the greatest nicety ” (Lewin, Life and 
Epistles of St Fanl^ vol. ii.). 

Tall milestones marked the distances, and every ten or 
tw^enty miles there were halting-places for the convenience of 
travellers who desired food, shelter, or fresh beaLts of burden. 
Julias and his company passed on through Minturme, 
Poruiiae, and Tarracina. Here there was a choice of routes, 
as the Pontine Marshes were drained by a canal running fairly 
parallel with the Appian Way, It is not known which road 
Julius took, as both met at Appii Forum. Here a company of 
the Christian brethren from Rome met St Paul, and their 
coming gave him great joy and fresh courage. From Appii 
Forum they went on to Three Taverns, a distance of ten 
miles. 
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Thence the road lay through Aricia, through the Valley of 
Egeria, and then up the wooded slope that led to Porta 
Capena, near which was the quarter allotted to the Jews. “ As 
they approached Rome, the suburbs were lined with the 
splendid villas of senators and knights and wealthy commoners, 
and the tombs of the mighty dead. Just before reaching the 
gate of tTie city they passed under the Arch of Driisus, erected 
twenty years before in honour of Drusus, the father of the 
Emperor Claudius, who is celebrated by Horace as the 
conqueror of the Rhaeti and Vindelici. The arch still remains, 
but the spectator gazes with the more interest as he remembers 
that under this venerable fabric passed, 1800 years ago, the 
footsteps of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. They now 
advanced into Rome itself by the Porta Capena or Capuan 
Gate, dripping from the leakage of the ancient aqueduct 
which was carried across it” (Lewin, Life and Epistles of St 
Paul, vol. ii, p. 226). 

Julius led his prisoners past the triumphal arches, colon- 
nades, and famous temples that stood between Porta Capena 
and the Forum, and there he handed them over to the 
Prefect of the Pnetorian Guards, at the camp on the Palatine 
Hill. 

THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF ST PAUL 

On the personal ap])earauce of St Paul we have the 
tradition of the early writers ; and as their descriptions agree in 
the main, we are able to form some idea of the physiognomy 
and physique of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. 

(a) In the Philopatri^, a work ascribed to Lucian, St Paul is described 
as “ bald, and witli an acjuiline nose.” 

(h) In the Acts of Vaid and Theda we read that he was little in st ature, 
bald, crooked-legged, vigorous, with knitted brows, slightly aquiline nose, 
full of grace, appear uig now as a man, now as an angel” (ch. i. 7). 

(c) Malala {i.e. J^Uin of Antioch) wTites : ‘‘Paul was short of stature, 
bald, greyish as to the hair of the liead and the chin, of a good nose 
and light blue eyes, with the eyebrows knit together, of n fair and 
ruddy complexion, a graceful beard, of benevedent expression, eff sound 
judgment, gentle, affable, and of pleasing manners, and glowing with the 
fervour of the Holy Spirit ” (Quoted by Lewin, Life and Epistles of St 
Fauly vol. ii.) 
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These descriptions agree with the earliest portraits of 
St Paul, and particularly with one on a large medajlion 
which was found in the cemetery of Domitilla, one of the 
Flavian family. On this medallion we have two heads in 
relief. On the right hand that of St Peter, on the left that 
of St Paul. The Flavian family counted many noble 
Christians and martyrs among its members. The fnedallion 
in question dates from the close of the first century or the 
beginning of the second. 


STYLE AND CHARACTER OF ST PAUL 

“ Miglity Paul, 

From Peter never parted in the light, 

The Gentile world's untired Evangelist, 

Bearing his children on hia world -wide heart, 

Hebrew of Hebrews, Saint of love once rapt 
Up to the Throne of God, now rules with Him 
And sees his Loved One always face to face.’’ 

(IT. A. Rawes.) 

“ The style reveals the man,” and of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles this is absolutely true. As St John Chrysostom 
remarks : “ Paul by his letters still lives in the mouths of 
men throughout the whole world. By them, not only those 
whom he converted, but also all the faithful even unto tliis 
day, yes, all saints who are as yet unborn, even until Christ’s 
second Advent, both have been and shall be blessed” {de 
Sacer.y iv. 7). Then he goes on to compare St Paul's 
Epistles to a wall of adamant encircling and protecting the 
Church. On every page of the apostle’s inspired writings 
we note the rugged, forcible expressions, apt comparisons, 
and mixed metaphors. His great dialectic powers and 
mental activity are seen in his logical chain of reasoning 
and his frequent digressions. His rapid, impassioned utter- 
ances reveal a soul full of the love of God, which overflowed 
in streams of zeal and tender sympathy for all men. 

St Jferome writes; “Whenever I read St PauPs epistles, 
I seem to see him before me. I do not hear words, but 
thunder. They appear indeed words of a simple, upright, 
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uneducated peasant, who is unable to use or understand 
a stratagem, but whichever words thou regardest, they are 
thunderbolts. He keeps to the matter in hand, he grasps 
whatever he touches, he turns liis back that he may over- 
come, he feigns flight that he may destroy ad 

Pammack. 68, 13). St Paul is essentially a subjective 
writer, and he could hardly be otherwise when we consider 
the circumstances under which he wrote. During his 
whole career as an apostle, he was the butt of his enemies ; 
hence he was continually called upon to defend himself, to 
justify his line of act’ on, and to protect his converts. He 
ever stood on thC breach in his tender solicitude for the 
Chiwches he had founded. His health, too, was very delicate ; 
and when we consider to what physical hardships and perils 
he was daily exposed, it is natural that reference to his 
personal difficulties should find a place in his Epistles. He 
wrote letters, not essays ; in several cases they were addressed 
to individuals, in others, to the Churches he had himself 
planted; and, in all his writings, he treated of actualities. 
His letters were divinely inspired, and yet he retained his own 
individuality, for each sacred writer presents the truth in his 
own peculiar style and language. 

Like all the saints of Grod who exercised a public ministry, 
St Paul led a twofold life — the inner life of union with God, 
and the exterior life of zeal for the good of his neighbours. 

An intense absorbing love of God was the ruling principle 
of his life. He realized that the gift of tongues, of prophecy, 
of miracles, or of martyrdom were unprofitable, if not 
accompanied ^by charity. At times he broke forth into 
ardent expressions of the love of God, as when he exclaimed. 
If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema maranatha” (1 Cor. xvi. 22). “Who then shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation ? 
or distress? or famine? or nakedness? or danger? or 
persecution ? or the sword ? . . . But in all these things we 
overcome because of him that hath loved us. For I am^sure 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor might, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able 
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to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord'’ {Rom, viii. 35, 37-39). 

Constantly we find ascriptions of praise to God. The 
doxology was ever on St Paul’s lips : “ Grace be to you, and 
peace from God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ. 
.... To whom is glory for ever. Amen {Gal. i. 3-5). 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort ” 
(2 Cor, i. 3). 

His love was based on faith. Never for one moment 
did he doubt the truth of the revelations granted to him, 
nor his divine call to the apostleship. Jils epistles are full 
of expressions of faith and confidence in God. A few 
examples will suffice to prove this assertion : “ For I know 
whom I have believed, and I am certain that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
day” (2 Tim. i. 12). “The Lord hath delivered me from 
every evil work, and will preserve me unto liis heavenly 
kingdom, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen ” 
{ibid. iv. 18). 

How earnestly he exhorts his disciples “ to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace” {Rph. iv. 3), and “to 
continue in the faith, grounded and settled ” {Col. i. 23). 
For St Paul to live was Christ, to die gain ; and his ardent 
longing to be united to Christ finds vent in these words: 
“ But I am straitened between two ; having a desire to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, a thing by far the better. 
But to abide still in the flesh is needful tor you” {Pldl. i. 
23-24). Here we see in conflict, as it were, the two 
characteristics of St Paul — love of God and zeal for souls 
— and to both of these we may trace his heroic fortitude. 
He himself gives us a brief outline of his life of perils and 
hardships in his second Epistle to the Corinthians (xi. 23-33), 
where he speaks of his labours, stripes, and imprisonments, 
of having been stoned, and of his shipwrecks. He refers to 
his 16ng journeys, perils of robbers, of his nation, of Gentiles, 
and of false brethren. To these he adds “labour and pain- 
fulness,” “many watchings,” hunger, thirst, fastings, cold 
and nakedness, and finaKy, “ the things without,” and “ the 
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solicitude of all the churches/* But none of these physical 
or spiritual trials could daunt the brave spirit of St Paul. 
He who could even have wished himself “ anathema from 
Christ** for his brethren, “his kinsmen according to the 
flesh ** {Horn, ix. 3), never shrank from any labour or hardship 
which might benefit them, nor from any means of winning 
them to Christ. That he may save their souls, he rebukeSf 
fearlessly and warns them of danger. Now he bids them 
beware of “ dogs and evil workers/* i.e, of the judaizing 
party ; now he excommunicates that men “ may learn not to 
tdaspheme *’ (1 Tim A. 20). He apostrophizes the “senseless 
Galatians’* for allowing themselves to be bewitched. Yet 
St Paul is unspeakably tender at times in his rebukes, and 
his solicitude resembles that of a mother for her firstborn, 
as the subjoined passages attest. “For I am jealous of you 
wdth the jealousy of God. For I have espoused you to one 
husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to 
Christ” (2 Cor. xi. 2). “Pint I most gladly will spend and 
be spent myself for your souls ; althougli, loving you more, 
I be loved less** {ibid. xii. 15). “My little children, of 
whom I am in labour again, until Christ be formed in you*' 
{Gal iv. 19). 

Not only St l^aul exhorts Timothy to “ preach the word ; 
be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, entreat, rebuke 
in all patience and doctrine ’* (2 Tim. iv. 2), but he himself 
puts this counsel in practice, and, lest he should scandalize 
the brethren, he became as a little one in tlie midst of them, 
“as if a nurse should cherish her children” (see 1 Thess. ii. 
7-9). He desired to impart unto them, not only the Gospel 
of God, butilus own soul also, because they were dear to him. 
He laboured for his daily bread, lest he should be a burden 
on them ; and he thus addresses the Thessalonian converts : 
“You are witnesses, and God also^ how holily, and justly, 
and without blame, we have been to you, that have believed ” 
{ibid., verse 10). 

As when present with his converts he spared np pains or 
peril, so when separated from them he is constantly liiindful 
of them. Cf. “ We give.. thanks to God always for you all; 
making a remembrance of you in our prayers without 
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ceasing” (1 Thess, i 2). Again, to the Colossians he writes: 
“ We give thanks to God, and the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you” (i. 3). To the Philippian 
converts he dictates these words : God is my witness, how 
I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ” {PhiL 
i. 8). The sixteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Eomans 
illustrates the loving remembrance of St Paul for his 
brethren. He mentions each one, and sends greetings to 
those with whom he had laboured in the cause of the Gospel, 
and he recalls the services they had rendered him. Note 
the tenderness of the following greetings: “Salute Rufus, 
elect in the Lord, and his mother and mine” — “Epenetus, 
my beloved” — “Urbaims, our helper.” His tender, sensitive 
nature had need of affection and sympathy ; hence his sincere 
gratitude for the devotedness and affection of his disciples, 
and his intense feeling of isolation when separated from 
them. He appreciated their services, he rejoiced when they 
were faithful to God. With the beloved apostle he could 
have exclaimed : “ I have no greater grace than this, to hear 
that my children walk in truth” (3 St John i 4). As we 
should expect, therefore, he grieved bitterly over those who 
denied Christ and gave up the Faith. Thus in the Epistle 
to the Philippians we read: “For many walk, of whom I 
have told you often (and now tell you weeping) that they 
are enemies of the cross of Christ” (iii. 18). To these 
characteristics of St Paul we must add his profound 
humility. He never forgot that he had been a persecutor, 
and that he had been instrumental in putting many of the 
saints to death. While he claims his right to the apostolic 
rank, exercises the authority and manifests the credentials 
of an apostle, he ever speaks humbly of himself as the least 
of the apostles. If he exalted the ministry, he abased the 
minister, and attributed all his gifts to the mercy of God. 
He exercised a marvellous influence over all with whom he 
came in contact, and with exquisite tact made himself “ all 
things to <all men.” He knew how to address kings and 
peasants, wise men and illiterate, and all his personal talents 
and gifts were exercised in the one great cause — the spread 
of the Gospel And when victory crowned his efforts, when 
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the glory of God in the salvation of souls was thus procured, 
the object of his life and labours was attained. Thus he 
wtites to the Thessalonians : “ For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of glory ? Are not you, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming ? For you are our glory and joy '' 
(1 Thes8,Jii. 19-20). 


LAST YEARS OF ST PAUL 

With the account of St PauPs first captivity in Rome, St 
Luke closes the Acts of the Apostles, Commentators are not 
agreed as to the date, but 63 or early in 64 a.d, is very 
generally accepted, and this brings us to the tenth or eleventh 
year of Nero's reign. As the first part of this book (Chapters 
I. to XII.) deals chiefiy with the work of St Peter in Palestine — 
^‘in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria’' — so the second 
part (XIII. to XXVIII.) treats of St Paul's work in the 
metropolis of the Roman empire, and the progress made by 
tbe Gospel in the queen of cities — the centre of government 
of the uttermost parts " of the known world. We have no 
record of St Paul's trial, but St Luke gives us to understand 
that it was over when he penned the last words of the Acts, 
since he gives two years as the duration of the apostle's 
captivity. Various causes may have contributed to delay the 
hearing of tlie case. Jewish iiifiuence in Rome was probably 
antagonistic, or the witnesses from Jerusalem deferred their 
journey to the capital. Or the delay may have been the 
result of indifference on the part of the Roman authorities, or 
want of time, on account of urgent judicial matters then in 
hand. 

During the two years St Paul was not idle. From Rome 
he wrote four epistles, viz. to the Philippians, the Ephesians, 
the Colossians, and to Philemon. From these letters we 
gather certain details touching his life in Rome •and the 
companions who ministered to him. St Luke, Aristarchus, 
and possibly Timothy had travelled with him from Cesarea ; 
in any case, the latter was with ^jim later in Rome, for tbe 
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Epistle to the Philippians begins with these words : Paul 
and Timothy, the servants of Jesus Christ ; to all the saints 
in Christ Jesus, who are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons ” (i. 1). St Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, also joined 
him in Rome. Tychicus, his faithful messenger, was also 
with St Paul, and by him the apostle probably s^nt three 
epistles, written during his first captivity. Onesimus, a 
Gentile slave, who had deserted his master, Philemon, was 
received by St Paul, and sent back with a letter, in which the 
apostle begged Philemon to treat his slave kindly (see Epist. 
to Philemon). Many of the Asiatic Christians were in Rome 
before St Paul arrived in the city. Thus we find him, when 
writing from Corinth to the Romans, sending greetings to 
“ Epenetus, the first-fruits of Asia for Christ ; to Phebe, who 
had been “in the ministry of the Church in Cenchre,’^ and 
who had greatly assisted the apostle, and “ many others.'* To 
Aquila and Priscilla, “his helpers in Christ Jesus," and who for 
his sake imperilled their lives, he also sends greetings. Many 
others are mentioned, of whom we know nothing beyond their 
names, except where St Paul adds a special tender epithet. 
Thus we find references to Andronicus and Junias, his “kins- 
men and fellow-j)ri8oners," who were “in Christ" before him, 
to Stachys and Ampliatus, his “ most beloved in the Lord " ; to 
Urbanus, “ his helper in Christ Jesus" ; to Apelles, “ approved 
in Christ" ; to the households of Aristobulus and Narcissus. 
He greets his kinsman Herodian, and also Tryphena, Tryphosa, 
and Persis, all of whom were “ labourers in the Lord." 
Tenderly he calls to mind Rufus, “ elect in the Lord," and his 
mother, whom he claims as his own, “ his mother and mine," 
and the brethren that dwelt with them. He ends his list of 
affectionate greetings by saluting “Philologus and Julia, 
Nereus and his sister, and Olympias, and all the saints that 
are with them " (see Horn. xvi. 1-15). Linus (67 A.D.), Cletus 
and Clement (92 a.d.), who successively governed the Church 
after the death of St Peter, were members of the Church in 
Rome, ami doubtless they were in that city during St Paul's 
first captivity, as well as during his last imprisonment (see 
2 Tim, iv. 21). 

The Church of Philippi piinistered to St Paul’s needs, and 
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sent their contributions by Epaphroditus. Throughout the 
two years of liis imprisonment the apostle was in communi- 
cation with the Churches he had founded in Asia Minor, in 
Macedonia, and in Greece. In his epistles to them he 
initiates them into' his joys and sorrows, lie rejoices that 
the Gospel has spread even in “ tlie household of Cesar, in 
the court and in all other places,” and that his bonds, far 
from discouraging the brethren, are a source of confidence, so 
that they were “much more bold to speak the word of God 
without fear {Phil. i. 14). He refers also to his hope of 
speedy release {FhiL ii. 24). 

Although in chains, and unable to visit his converts or to 
attend the public services of the church or synagogue, St 
Paul had tlie consolation of knowing that his bonds were no 
obstacle to the progress of the Gospel. These two years 
were a time of rest and peace, for he seems to have had no 
doubt as to the issue of his trial. It may be that from the 
revelation which he had in Jerusalem concerning his visit to 
Pome he had learned that he should be released. The 
moment came when the chain was taken off his arm. We 
know nothing of lus trial, beyond that it resulted in his 
acquittal. He was now free to resume his missionary 
journeys. About this period of his life we glean some infor- 
mation from the epistles and from the writings of the 
Fathers. From his Epistle to the Eomans (xv. 28) we learn 
that ho had long desired to visit Spain, and, according to the 
traditions of the Fathers, he now executed this project. Thus 
St Clement of Pome, St Paul’s fellow-labourer, writes ; “Owing 
to envy, Paul also obtained the reward of patient endurance, 
after being seven times thrown into captivity, compelled to 
flee, and stoned. After preaching both in the East and West, 
he gained the illustrious reputation due to his faith, having 
taught righteousness to the whole world, and come to the 
extreme limit of the West, and suffered martyrdom under the 
prefects. Thus was he removed from the world, and went 
into the Holy Place, having proved himself •a striking 
example of patience’' {PJpist. ad Gor.^ v.). In the Muratorian 
Canon {circa A-B. 170) there is a reference to “Paul’s setting 
forth from the city on his way to Spain.” St Jerome speaks 
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of St Paul “ being carried to Spain by foreign ships (m., Isa. 
xi. ) ; and again he writes : ** Paul was dismissed % Nero that 
he might also preach the Gospel of Christ in the regions of the 
West {Catal. Script.). St John Chrysostom records the same 
tradition: “ After he had been in Pome, he again went into 
Spain, but we do not know whether he returned thence to 
these regions'' (i.e, the East). In a brief account of the work 
of the Apostles, St Hippolytus thus speaks of St Paul: ''And 
when Paul entered into the apostleship a year after the 
assumption of Christ, beginning at Jerusalem, he advanced 
as far as Illyricum, and Italy, and Spain, preaching 
the Gospel for five-and-thirty years ; in the time of Nero he 
was beheaded at Pome, and was buried there." There was, 
therefore, a well-established ancient tradition that St Paul did 
visit Spain, as the citations given above prove, but it is not 
possible to decide whether St Paul visited Spain immediately 
after his first captivity or just before his second. The author 
of the Muratorian fragment evidently held the former 
opinion. 

Taking for granted this ancient tradition that St Paul did 
go to Spain, it is probable that he visited Corduba, the 
modern Cordova, after which he returned to the East and 
visited the places mentioned below. It is, however, impossible 
to give the exact order, as the epistles simply furnish us with 
incidental references, and it is almost certain that he visited 
other cities and districts where he had previously evangelized. 


Places Visited. I Keferences in the Ei>istles. 


Miletus. 

' _ 

“ Trophimus I left sick at Miletus ” (2 Tim. iv. 20). 

Colossae. 

i 

“ But withal prepare me also a lodging. For I 
hope that through your prayers, I shall be given 
unto you” (Philem. 22. Philemon lived at 
Colossae). 

Ephesua, 

“ Till I come, attend unto reading, to exhortation, 
and to doctrine” (1 Tim. iv. 13). 

“ The Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the 
Lord in that day ; and in how many things he 
ministered unto me at Ephesus, thon very well 
knowest” (2 Tim. i. 18). 
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References in tbe Epistles. 


“ The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, when 
thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, 
especially the parchments” (2 Tim. iv. 13). 

“For this cause I left thee in Crete,” etc. (Titus 
i. 5). 

“ I desired thee to remain at E]>bcsiis when I went 
into Macedonia, that thou rnightest charge some 
not to teach otherwise” (1 Tim. i. 3). 

“ Erastus remained at Corinth” (2 Tim. iv. 20). 

“ When I shall send to thee Artemiis or Tychicus, 
make haste to come unto me to Nicopolis. For 
there 1 liave determined to wdiiter ” (Titus iii. 12). 
“ I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 

course, I have kept the faith Take 

Mark and bring him with thee Make 

liast-e to come to me before winter” (2 Tim. iv. 7, 
11, 21. Writte.u from Rome). 

St Paul is said to have been arrested in Nicopolis and 

conducted as a state prisoner to Pome, where he passed 

some months before liis execution in 67 a.d. When he 
wrote his second Epistle to Timothy he was a prisoner in 
the dungeons of the Mamertine prison, into which the 
accused were let down throiigli a liole in the ceiling. Here 
he describes himself as labouring “even unto bands as an 
evil doer,’' but his brave spirit is not depressed, and he con- 
tinues exultantly, “ but the word of God is not bound ” 
(2 Tim. ii. 9). 

In important trials before a Roman court it was customary 
to secure the services of the procurator or of some patron on 
behalf of the«accused, and even the friends and relatives were 
allowed to plead in his favour, and by their prayers and 
tears a severe sentence was often mitigated or an acquittal 
obtained. But St Paul had no intercessors. He stood alone 
and undefended before his judge, upheld by his Divine 
Master alone. From his words we gather that he spoke 
in his own defence before a numerous assembly,* siry^e he 
writes : “ But the Lord stood by me, and strengthened me, 
that by me the preaching may be accomplished, and that all 
the Gentiles may hear: and 1 was delivered out of the 
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mouth of the lion ” (2 Tim. iv. 17). When he penned these 
words, St Paul knew that his end was near, for he tells his 
beloved Timothy that he is “ even now ready to be sacrificed,” 
and that the time of his dissolution “is at hand.” And 
fearing lest he should be executed before Timothy’s arrival, 
and yearning to see his beloved son once more, he reiterates 
his entreaties : “ Make haste to come to me quickly — make 
haste to come to me before winter.” St Luke, the beloved 
physician and the faithful historian, stood by his master, 
but we do not know if St Timothy arrived in Eome before 
St Paul gave his life for Jesus Christ. 

The trial probably took place in one of the immense 
basilicas situated in the Forum. “ From specimens which 
still exist, as well as from the descriptions of Vitruvius,*' we 
have an accurate knowledge of the character of these halls 
of justice. They were rectangular buildings, consisting of a 
central nave and two aisles, separated from the nave by rows 
of columns. At one end of the nave was the tribune, in the 
centre of whicli was placed the magistrate’s curule chair of 
ivory, elevated on a ])latform called the tribunal. Here also 
sat the Council of Assessors, who advised the prefect upon 
the law, though they had no voice in the judgment. On the 
sides of the tribune were seats for distinguished persons, as 
well as for parties engaged in the proceedings. Fronting 
the presiding magistrate stood the prisoner, with his accusers 
and his advocates. The ]niblic was admitted into the re- 
mainder of the nave and aisles (which was railed oh from 
the portion devoted to the judicial proceedings) ; and there 
were also galleries along the whole length of the aisles, one 
for men, the other for women. The aisles were roofed over, 
as was the tribune. The nave was originally left open to 
the sky. The basilicas were buildings of great size, so that 
a vast multitude of spectators was always present at any 
trial which excited public interest. Before such an audience 
it was that Paul was now called to speak in his defence ” 
(Conybecre and Howson, vol. ii.). 

After this first hearing he was delivered for a time “ from 
the mouth of the lion,” by which, as St Jerome understands 
Nero, who was called lion on account of his cruelty 
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(Manifesto leonem propter crudelitatem Neronem significavit, 
— de Vir. illus,y v.). There was probably a delay of some few 
months before he was again arraigned, and as ho asks St 
Timothy to bring him the cloak which he had left at Troas, 
and to come to him before winter, it looks as though St Paul 
expected to pass the winter months in his dreary, cold 
dungeon? But his courage did not fail, and he spoke con- 
fidently of the hour of his death. Thus he wrote: “For I 
am even now ready to be sacrificed, and the time of my 
dissolution is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. As to the rest, 
there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord 
the just judge will render to me in that day : and not only 
to fhe, but to them also that love his coming’* (2 Tim. iv. 
6-8). A few faithful disciples visited him. St Luke was 
his truest friend. Of Onesiphorus the apostle writes : “He 
hath often refreshed me, and liath not been ashamed of my 
chain. But wlien he was come to liome, he carefully sought 
mo, and found mo” (2 Tim. i. 16-17). Eubulus, Pudens, 
Linus, and Claudia also had intercourse with him in his 
prison, d'hus the apostle bravely waited for the supreme 
hour when he should be eternally united to Christ. The 
second l)(*aring of the case was annouiu’ed, and St Paul stood 
for the last time before an earthly tribunal. “ Tn the 
presence of some dense, curious, hostile crowd of Jews and 
])agans, he must have been heard once more in his second 
defence, or on the second account of the indictment against 
him ; and on this occasion the majority of the assessors 
must have dropped the tablet C — the tablet of condemnation 
— into the v»ting urn, and the presiding judge must have 
pronounced sentence of decapitation on one who, though 
condemned of holding a dangerous and illegal superstition, 
was still a Homan citizen ” (Farrar, Life and Work of St 
Paul, pp. 685-6). 

According to an ancient tradition, St Peter was crucified 
on the same day that St Paul was beheaded. • 

Eusebius thus describes their martyrdom: “Thus Nero 
publicly announcing himself as the chief enemy of God, was 
led on in his fury to slaughter the^apostles. Paul is therefore 
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said to have been beheaded at Rome, and Peter to have been 
crucified under him. And this account is confirmed by the 
fact that the names of Peter and Paul still remain in the 
cemeteries of that city even to this day. But likewise, a 
certain ecclesiastical writer, Cains by name, who was born 
about the time of Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome, disputing with 
Proclus, the leader of the Phrygian sect, gives the following 
statement respecting the places where the earthly tabernacles 
of the aforesaid apostles are laid. “ But I can shew,*' said 
he, “ the trophies of the apostles ; for if you will go to the 
Vatican, or to the Ostian Road, you will find the trophies 
of those who have laid the foundation of this church, and 
that both suffered martyrdom about the same time " (bk. ii. 
ch. XXV.). 

The cross of St Peter is said to have been erected on 
the Hill of the Janiculum, and a chapel enclosing this site 
was erected by the faithful. The spot where St Paul was 
beheaded is called the Tre Funtane, because, according to an 
ancient legend, the head of St Paul, when it was struck off, 
bounded up throe times from the ground, and at each place 
where it touched the earth a spring of water gushed forth. 
The first sepulchre of the two apostles was in the catacombs 
on the Via Appia. On the su]>position that St Paul was 
born in 1 A.D., he must have, been sixty-seven years of age 
when he was put to death, after having served his iJivine 
Master for more than thirty years in “ labours, in prisons 
more frequently, in stripes above measure, in deaths often ** 
(see 2 Cor. xi. 23 et seq.). Some years after, St Peter’s body 
was transferred to the Vatican, where it now lies deep down 
in the earth, under the Altar of Confession. S<^ Paul’s body 
was removed to the Basilica of San Paolo fuori le Mure {i.e. 
St Paul without-the-walls) on the Via Ostia, which was built 
in A.D. 388 by Theodosius and Valentinian. There his relics 
are still venerated by the faithful. St Peter and St Paul 
laid the foundations of the Church, and the work which 
they beg^n still exists. He who called these two valiant 
athletes to their reward still watches over His Church on 
earth. Be it ours, each in our sphere of labour, to fight 
the good fight, to finish our course, and to keep the faith. If 
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we strive to imitate in our feeble measure these great heroes 
of the Catholic Church, if we love our faith and strive to 
spread it by our words and examples, then we can, with all 
confidence of being heard, utter the beautiful prayer of the 
Church, “ Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis in gloria numerari.” 


BIOGEAFHICAL NOTES 

ON THE PPJNCIPAL PERSONS MENTIONED IN 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

Ananias. — A Jewish convert whom our Lord, in a vision, 
ordered to visit Saul, and to declare to him his mission as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. Ananias baptized Saul, and 
when he laid his hands on him, SauFs sight was restored 
(ix. 10-18). According to an ancient tradition, Ananias 
was the first Inshop of Damascus, his native town, and he 
sealed his testimony to the Gospel with his blood. St Paul, 
in his speech from tlie castle stairs, describes Ananias as 
“a man according to the law, having testimony of all the 
Jews who dwelt there*' (xxii. 12). 

Ananias. — This high-priest was probably a Sadducee. He 
held office from A.i). 48 until AD. 59, which, in those troubled 
times of faction and intrigue, was a very long period of office. 
Not long before St Paul was arraigned before him, Ananias 
had been sent to Rome to answer certain charges preferred 
against him by the Samaritans. He gained his cause and 
resumed his duties. The prophetic words of St Paul (see 
xxiii. 3) we?e realized when Eleazar, the son of Ananias, 
having raised a sedition, Manahen, the son of Judas of Galilee, 
led the Sicarii against Jerusalem, and. after committing 
many depredations, they murdered Ananias and his brother 
Hezekiah (see Bdl, Jud,, ii., xvii. 9). 

Apollo. — This labourer in the Gospel was an Alexandrian 
Jew, a learned and eloquent man, who had stydied the 
Scriptures deeply. Either from St John the Baptist Ifimself 
or from his disciples, Apollo had learned certain truths about 
Jesus of Nazareth, and these he preached zealously. 

BK. IL 17 
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rhe chief references in the Acts and the Epistles are as 

)il()W : — 

(a) He came to Ephesus while Priscilla and A(]uila were there, and 
was preaohincT bnldly in the synagf gues (xviii. 2G). 

(b) They instructed him further, and afterwards he evangelized in 

Acliaia, particularly in Corinth, where Apollo “\vatered” what Paul 
had “planted” (t (hr. iii. 6). ^ 

(c) He appears to have had a striking j)ersonality, which attracted the 
Corinthian discii)les so that there was a strong part,y feeling in the 
Church of Corinth in favour of Apollo, and against St Paul. The 
apostle rebukes this sectarian spirit in his first E])i.stle to the Corinthians 
(i. 10-16). Apollo did not encourage this party feeling, and he appears 
not to have wished to retarn to Corinth, ty. “ And touching our 
brother A])ollo, I give you to understand that 1 much eutrt'ated him 
to come unto you with the brethren : and inde(‘d it was not his will at all 
to come at this time. But he will come when he shall have leisure” 
(1 Cor, xvi. 12). 

(d) Apollo was evangelizing in Crete in company wuth Titus, to whom 
St Paul wrote : “Send forw^ard Zeuas the lawyer, and Ai)ollo, with care, 
that nothing be wanting to them” {Tiim iii, 13). 

Aquila and Priscilla (his wife). — Aquila was a native of 
Pontus, who for a time dwelt in Rome, whence ho was 
banished by an edict of Claudius, by which the Jews were 
ordered to leave Romo (xviii. 2). 

N(ii(’cs in the Acts and Epistles : — 

1. St Paul lived with them in Coi iuth during liis second missionary 
journey, and as Acpiila was a hmt-maker like St Paul, they worked 
together at this trade. 

k Aquila and Priscilla aev.ompanied St I’aul to E}>hesus, where he 
left them and went on to Jerusalem (xviii. 19). 

3. Aquila and Priscilla instructed Apollo in the trutlis of the Gospel 
(xviii. 26). 

4. Aquila and Priscilla sent greetings to the Corinthiai*s when St Paul 
wrote his first Epistle to the Church in Corinth (I Cor. xvi. 19). 

5. They returned to Rome, and their house hecamc a place of assembly 
for the Christian Church. St Paul thus speaks of them; “Salute 
Prisca and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus, (who have for my Lfe 
laid down their own necks ; to whom not I only give thanks, but also all 
the churches of the gentiles,) and the church wdiich is in their house ” 
{Eom. xvi. 3-5). 

Barnabas (son of consolation) was a Lovite, a native of 
Cyprus. His sister Alary lived in Jerusalem witli her son John 
Mark, who was consequently nephew to Barnabas. 
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References in the Acts : — 

(a) He sold a field and oave tlie price to the apostles (iv. 37). 

{h) He introduced Saul of Tarsus to the apostles in Jerusalem, 
which ]ioints to some previous acquaintanceship (ix. 27). 

(c) He was sent from Jerusalem to Antioch by tlie apostles, to organize 
the newly-fonnded (diristian church in that city (xi. 22-24). 

(d) Ile^went from Antioch to Tarsus to fetch Saul (xi. 25-26). 

{e) When Agahus had ])ro}>hesied that there \vouJd be a famine 
in Judea, Barnabas and St Paul were deputed by the Church of 
Antioch to take the alms collected there to the apostles in Jerusalem ” 
(\i. 2U-.30). 

(/) From Antioch, Paul and Barnabas were sent forth on their first 
missionary journey to (;y]>rus and Asia Minor. The only special 
incident re]at(*fl of Barnabas is that, the peo])le. of Lycaonia called him 
*‘Ju])iter,” whih* they named St Paul “ Mercury, ’’ taking them for 
godi^ in human form (xiii., xiv.). 

(f/) St Paul and Barnalias went to Jeruscalem to conft'V with the 
Clnircli concerning the circumcision of the Gentiles (xv. 1-34). 

(h) Barnabas having returned to Antioch with St Paul, a “dissen- 
sion ” arose because the former wished Jolin Mark to accompany them 
on a second missionary journey, with the result, that “ they departed 
one from another ; and Barnabas indeed taking !Mark, sailed to 
Cyprus” (xv. 36- 39). 

Bernice. — This princess was the eldest daughter of Agrippa 
I. and the sister of Agrippa TI. and Driisilla. Bernice is the 
Macedonian for riierinike, of which Veronica is anotlier form. 
Bernice was remarkable for her beauty. She married her 
uncle Herod, prince of Chalcis. After his death she dwelt 
with her brotlior, where her conduct was not above suspicion. 
Her second liusband was Polemo, king of Cilicia, who became 
a proselyte to the Jewish faith in order to wed her. She 
deserted him and returned to her brother, whom she accoin- 
jianied on his various journeys. Vespasian and Titus were in 
turn attracted by her beauty. She accompanied Titus to 
Home, and he proposed to make her his wife, but the Eomans 
were so hostile to the project that he reluctantly renounced 
the idea and dismissed her. Although her private character 
was stained with vice, she was a devout Jewess and a true 
patriot. Josephus testifies to the interest she took in her 
nation, for whom she even exposed herself to danger, as the 
subjoined passage proves. The incident occurred at the time 
when some of tlie Jews had revolted against the tyranny of 
Gessius Florus. 
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** Bernice was come to Jerusalem and saw the wicked practices of the soldiers ; she wos 
sorely affected at it, and frequently sent the masters of her horse and her guards to 
Florus, and begged of him to leave off these slaughters ; but he would not comply with 
her request, nor have any regard either to the multitude or those already slain, or to the 
nobility of her that interceded, but only to the advantage he should make by this plun- 
dering ' nay, this violence of the soldiers broke out to such a degree of madness that it 
spent itself on the queen herself ; for they did not only torment and destroy those whom 
they caught under her very eyes, but indeed had killed herself also, unless she had pre- 
vented them by flying to the palace, and had staid there all night with her guards, which 
she had about her for fear of an insult from the soldiers. Now she dwelt then at Jerusalem 
in order to perform a vow which she had made to God ; for it is usual with those that had 
been either afflicted with a distemper, or with any other distresses, to make vows ; and 
for thirty days before they are to offer their sacrifices, to abstain from wine, and to shave 
the hair of their head. Which things Bernice was now performing, and stood barefoot 
before Florus’s tribunal, and besought him (to spare the Jews). Yet could she neither 
have reverence paid to her, nor could she escape without some danger of being slain 
herself ” {Bell. Jud., n., xv. 1, vol. ii. p. 280). 

The name of Bernice only occurs once in the Acts (ch. xxv.- 
xxvi.), like that of her brother, Agrippa TI. 

Dionysius. — He was converted to Christianity by St Panrs 
sermon in the Areopagus. One of the Breviary lessons for 
October 9th runs thus: — 

“After being baptized by St Paul, Dionysiii.s wn.s set over the Olmrcli 
at Athens. Sub3e(jnenUy he visit, ed Rome, and ro])e Olemeut sent him 
to preach the Oos])el in (Taul. Rn.sticna and EbMithciius accoin})anied 
him to Paris, whore he was scourged and linally put to death by 
Fescennius the prmtor.” Hence Dionysius is iin^oked as the patron 
Saint of France, under the name of St Denis. 

Drusilla. — She was the daughter of Herod Antipas, and 
therefore sister to Agrippa II. and Bernice. Her father died 
when she was about six years old. When Drusilla was 
quite a child, Antipas had promised her in marriage to 
Epiphanes, the son of Antiochiis, on condition of his embrac- 
ing the Jewish faith. On his refusal to keep his promise, 
Antipas being now dead, her brother Agrippa II. espoused 
her to Azizus, king of Emesa. Owing to the influence of a 
Cypriot named Simon, a magician, Drusilla left her husband 
and married Felix, who was smitten by her beality. At the 
time of St Paul’s imprisonment in Cesarea, Drusilla was still 
very young. She had a son by Felix, whom they named 
Agrippa. Drusilla and her son Agrippa perished in the 
eruption of Mount Yesiivius in a.d. 79. It is clear that 
Drusilla was not much attached to the religion of her fathers, 
otherwise she would not have married a Gentile. Josephus 
gives as a reason for Drusilla’s abandoning Azizus that 
Bernice was jealous of her sister’s great beauty and ill- 
treated her (see Antig,, xjc., vii. 1-2). 
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Felix, Proeupator of Judea. — Felix and his brother Pallas 
were originally slaves in the house of Antonia, the mother 
of the Emperor Claudius. The emperor gave them their 
freedom and made l*allas his chief minister. Pallas procured 
for his brother Felix the office of procurator of Judea, 
A.D. 52. In this appointment he became notorious for his 
cruelty, base conduct, and licentiousness, and Josephus refers 
to him as one of the most corrupt and unprincipled men who 
ever ruled Judea in the name of Eome. Trusting to the 
influence of Pallas with the emperor, Felix continued, his 
evil career with impunity, and his ill-advised dealings 
kindled strife around him. Suetonius speaks of Felix as 
“the husband of three queens.” Of these, only two are 
known to us by name, namely, (1) Drusilla, the daughter of 
the king of Mauritania, and the granddaughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra ; (2) Drusilla, the daughter of Herod Agrippa I., 
who left her first husband, Azizus, king of Emesa, to marry 
Felix. The Jews having accused Felix of misgovernment 
and cruelty, he was recalled by Nero in a.d. 63, the year in 
which Pallas, having fallen into disgrace, was put to death. 
Josephus speaks at some length of Felix (AnL Jud,^ xx., vii, 
1, 2, and viii. 5-7), and of his evil and rapacious deeds. 

Festus, — Porcius Festus succeeded Felix as procurator of 
Judea, probably in the autumn of 60 a.d. “A few weeks 
after Festus readied his province he heard the cause of 
St Paul, who had been left a prisoner by Felix, in the 
presence of Herod Agrippa II. and Bernice his sister. Not 
flnding anything in the apostle worthy of death or of bonds, 
and being confirmed in this view by his guests, he would 
have set hiift free, had it not been that Paul had himself 
previously {Acts xxv. 11, 12) appealed to Cesar. In conse- 
quence, Festus sent him to Kome. Judea was in the same 
disturbed state during the procuratorship of Festus which 
had prevailed through that of his predecessor. Sicarii, 
robbers, and magicians were put down with a strong hand 
{Ant., XX. 8 , § 10). Festus had a difference with the J^ws at 
Jerusalem about a high wall which they had built to prevent 
Agrippa seeing from his palace into the court of the Temple. 
As tins also hid the view of th^ Temple from the Eomau 
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guard appointed to watch it during the festivals, the 
procurator took strongly the side of Agrippa, but permitted 
the Jews to send to liome for the decision of the emperor. 
He being influenced by Poppsea, who was a proselyte, decided 
in favour of the Jews. Festus died probably in the summer 
of 62 A.D., having ruled the province less than two years '' 
(Smith, Bib, Diet., art. “Festus”). 

Gamaliel. — Kabban Gamaliel was St rauTs master (see 
Acts xxii. 3), and he was generally spoken of as “ Rabban 
Gamaliel the elder,’’ in order to distinguish him from one of 
his grandsons, “ Gamaliel the younger.” That he was 
respected by all the people is proved by the popular saying 
concerning him: “Since Rabban Gamaliel the elder died, there 
has been no more reverence for the Law, and purity and 
abstinence died out at the same time.” As Aquinas, among 
the schoolmen, was called Doctor Angelicus, and Bonaventura 
Doctor Seraphicus, so Gamaliel was called the ‘ Beauty of the 
Law ’ ; and it is a saying of the Talmud, that 'since Rabban 
Gamaliel died the glory of the Law has ceased.’ He was a 
Pharisee ; but anecdotes are told of him which shew that he 
was not trammelled by the narrow bigotry of the sect. He 
had no antipathy to the Greek learning; he rose above the 
prejudices of his party. Our impulse is to class him with 
the best of the Pharisees, like Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimatha?a. Candour and wisdom seem to have been 
features of his character, and this agrees with what we read 
of him in the Acts of the Apostles” (Conybeare and Howson, 
Life and Epistles of St Paul), 

To Rabban Gamaliel the Jews ascribe a prayer against heretics, i.c. Christians : “ Let 
there be no hope to them who apostatize from the true religion ; afW let heretics, how 
many soever they be, all perish as in a moment. And let tlie kingdom of pride be 
speedily rooted out and broken in our days. Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who 
destroyest the wicked, and bringest down the proud" {ibui.). 

An ancient tradition found in the Clementine Recognitions 
(i. 65), and mentioned by St Augustine, states that Gamaliel 
ultimately embraced Christianity. This is not improbable, 
since he fnnst have known something of the life and teaching 
of our Lord, and was doubtless present on most of the 
occasions when Jesus came in contact with the members of 
the Council and the doctore of the Law ; e g. when, at the age 
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of twelve, Jesus conversed with the doctors in the Temple, 
when He preached in Holy Week in the cloisters of the Temple, 
and when He was tried and condemned by the Sanhedrin. 
We may therefore infer that Gamaliel’s tolerant views inclined 
him to listen more favourably than his fellow-councillors, 
and thaj he was included among those chief men to whom 
St John refers. Cf. However y many of the chief men also 
helieved in hini^ hat hecanse of the Pharisees they did not confess 
hiniy that they might not he cast out of the synagogue ” {St John 
xii. 42). There was also much in our Lord’s teaching which 
must have appealed to Gamaliel, since he was a disciple of 
Hillel, whose precepts, in many cases, anticipated those of 
Christ, e.g. “ Do nothing to another tliat thou wouldst not 
that he should do to thee ” ; on the other hand, modern writers 
hold that Gamaliel lived and died a Jew, and that, on his 
decease, Onkelos, one of his most celebrated pupils, and the 
author of the famous targum which bears his name, raised a 
funeral pile to his memory, worthy of a king. 

Herod Agrippa I. — This prince was the son of Aristobulus 
and Bernice, and the grandson of Herod the Great. His 
youth was spent at the imperial court of Claudius and 
Dnisus. On account of some indiscreet words in favour of 
Cains Caligula, Tiberius imprisoned Agrippa, who remained 
in chains until the accession of Caligula, A.D. 37. The 
emperor then heaped favours upon Agrippa, who received 
the title of king and the lands which Philip and I.ysanias 
had previously governed. These marks of imjierial favour 
shown to Agri})pa aroused the jealousy of Herod An Upas, 
and still more of his wife Herodias, whose husband had not 
the title of Tving. Consequently they proceeded to Kome 
in order to undermine Agrippa’s popularity. The latter, 
however, accused his half-brother of plotting with the 
Parthians against Caligula, and, in consequence of this charge, 
Antipas was banished to Gaul in A.D. 39, and his dominions, 
the tetrarchies of Galilee and Penea, were added to those of 
Agrippa 1., who finally ruled over all the domains Avhi^h his 
grandfather had held. Although not of pure Jewish descent, 
he was deeply attached to the Jewish Law, and observed it 
faithfully ; and it seems as thougji his zeal for its observance, 
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rather than tyranny or cruelty, led him to execute St James 
the Great and to imprison St Peter. 

In tlie fourth year of his reign, A.n. 44, when presid- 
ing over some public games at Cesarea in honour of the 
emperor, the people flatteringly acclaimed him as a god, but 
in the midst of this ovation lie was seized with excruciating 
pains, which, after five days of intense suffering, proved fatal. 

Herod Agrlppa 11. — This prince of the Herodian family 
was the son of Herod Agrippa whose terrible death at 
Cesai'ea is related in Acts xii. 20--23. His mother was 
Cypros, a grandniece of Herod the Great. Like his father, 
he was brought up in tlie imperial palace of Rome, where he 
was still living when his father died (a.d. 44). At this time 
Agrippa 11. was only seventeen years of age, and Claudius 
would have given him his father’s kingdom to govern but 
for the remonstrances of his freedmen and favourites, who 
objected that he was too young as yet to succeed his father 
as king. Consequently the sceptre of Judea passed from the 
family of the Herods, and, instead of another king being 
appointed, Cuspius Fadus was sent to Judea as procurator. 

Four years later the principality of Chalcis, vacant by his 
uncle’s death, was bestowed on Agrippa, together with the 
superintendence of the Temple and its treasury, and the 
charge of appointment of the high-priest. In 52 a.d. the 
tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias (see St Luke iii. 1) were 
added to his dominions, whicli included Iturea and the 
country of Trachonitis and Abiline. Nero also favoured 
Agrippa TI., and gave him certain cities and villages of 
Galilee (55 a.d.). All these territories Agrippa held as a 
vassal of Rome, with the complimentary title of king. When 
the Jews revolted against Rome in 66 a.d., Herod and 
Bernice his sister did their utmost to pacify their country- 
men. Josephus relates how Agrippa “called the multitude 
together into a large gallery, and placed his sister Bernice 
in the house of the Asmoneans that she might be seen by 
them which house was over the gallery at the passage to 
the upper house, where the bridge joined the Temple to the 
gallery).” The king then addressed the people, and the 
speech is valuable and ren^arkable as an authentic account 
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of the extent and strength of the Roman empire at the 
commencement of the Jewish wars. 

Agrippa appears to have been a prudent ruler and to have 
had the interests of his compatriots at heart, but his private 
life was immoral. Having failed to suppress the rebellion 
of the ^Jews, he sided with Rome. He outlived the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 72 A.D., and died in 100 a.d. at 
the age of seventy-three. His last years were spent in Rome. 

As a ruler, Agrippa II. compares favourably with his 
ancestors ; liis name is free from the odium of persecuting 
the disciples of Christ. Agrippa is only mentioned once in 
the Acts — in connection with St Raul, who pleaded his 
cause before King Agrippa and Festus, the procurator of 
Cesarea. (See Acts xxv. and xxvi.) 

Of all these Herods, Agrippa II, comes out the best. 
The Lord would not open his lips before Antipas, nor would 
Raul give an exposition of his faith before Drusilla. But 
before Agrippa II. the apostle makes his most elaborate 
“apologia pro vita sua”; he bears witness to the king's 
Jewish faith; he has even hopes of winning him to Chris- 
tianity. It is true that Agrippa somewhat cynically warded 
off St Raul's advances ; but had he been as morally worthless 
as the other Herods, we feel sure that the apostle would 
have adopted a different tone” (Rackharn, Acts of the Ajjostles, 
p. 458). 

St James the Great. — An apostle, son of Zebedee and 
Salome, brother of the apostle St John. His home was at 
Bethsaida, where he worked as a fisherman with his father 
and brother. 

He seems •to have been very ardent and ambitious before 
his call to the apostleship, and, in common with his brother, 
to have had extremely false notions concerning the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom. He was the first apostle to give his blood for 
the testimony of the Gospel. Of “ Herod the king stretched 
forth his hands to afflict some of the church. And he killed 
James the brother of John with the sword ” (Acts ku. J., 2). 

St James the Less. — One of the Twelve, son of Alphaeus 
(or Cleophas) and Mary. He is called “ the brother ” of o\\t 
Lord, i.e. His cousin. 
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His name in the gospels only occurs in the list of the 
apostles. From the Acts we learn that he was present at 
the first Assembly of Jerusalem, where he delivered a 
discourse to the effect that the yoke of circumcision was 
not to be put on the Gentiles. Of. And after they had held 
their peace, James answered, saying: Men bretlircn, hear 
me ” XV. 13). 

St John the Baptist. — Son of Zachary the priest and St 
Elizabeth. He was the precursor of our Lord, and being 
sanctified in his mother's womb, was therefore born witliout 
original sin. His miraculous birth and greatness were 
announced to his father when ministering in the Temple. 
Zachary was incredulous, and as a punishment was struck 
dumb until the birth of tlie child. St John led a most 
austere life of penance in the solitude of the desert of 
J udea. 

He began his ministry about six months before our Lord, 
and continued to baptize for some months after Jesus had 
commenced His ministry. 

Though the greatest of the prophets, ‘GTohn did no sign.” 
He was executed by order of Herod, at the instigation of 
Herodias. 

liefer ences in the Acts : — 

11 , In the, account of the Ascension : “ For John indeed baptized with 
water, but ,you shall be baptized with the Holy (^host not many days 
hence ” (i. 5). 

2. Apollo, a Jew of Alexandria, “taught diligently the things that are 
of Jesus, knowing only the baptism of John'' (xviii, 25). 

3. At Epliesus, 8t Paul ba 2 )tized and confirmed three disciiJes of St 
John the Baptist (xix. 1-7). 

St John the Apostle and Evangelist. — Son of Zebedee and 
Salome, brother of James the Great, a fisherman by trade, 
called to the apostleship with Peter, Andrew, and James, 
when fishing on the Sea of Galilee. It was to his care that 
Jesus, when dying, commended His Blessed Mother. He 
survived all the other apostles. A tradition asserts that after 
his exile in Patmos, where he wrote the Apocalypse, he 
ri^turned to Ephesus, and died there in extreme old age {circa 
AD. 101). 
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St Irenseus states that he was alive in a.d. 98, and St 
Jerome says that “the beloved apostle” lived sixty-eight 
years after the Crucifixion. 

St John does not mention himself by name, but speaks of 
himself as “ the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Our Lord gave 
St John special proofs of affection, and allowed him to lean 
on His Dosom at the Paschal Supper. 

References in the Acts : — He is associated with St Peter in 
the following incidents : — 

1. The healing of the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple 
(iii. 1-8). 

2. In the first arraignment before tlu> Sanhedrin (i\’. 5-12). 

3. In confirming the Samaritan.s (viii. 14- 17). 

St Peter. — “ Prince of the Apostles.” He is first mentioned 
as Simon Bar-jona. He was a fisherman, and a native of 
Bethsaida, though his home was at Capharnaum. 

He suffered martyrdom at Pome under Nero, a.d. 68. His 
energetic and ardent character are clearly revealed by the 
following facts : — 

(1) He iiivarial»]y took tlie lead of the apostolic hand. 

C2) He asked to be allowed to walk on the water. 

(3) He dared to rebuke our Lord, and tried to persuade Him not to suffer. 

( 4 ) lie was the first to profess Christ’s Divinity. 

(f)) He made most earnest protestations of fidelity to Christ. 

hi) He drew the sword in defence of Jesu.-. and wounded Malchus. 

(7) He followed Jesus “afar off” when the other disciples tied. 

(8) In his eagerness to bo near Christ he “ cast himself into the sea ” when Jesus 
Rpi)eared to the disciples on tlie shores of the lake. 

It was this natural energy of character and resolute will 
which fitted him to be the Head of the Church. After our 
Lord’s Ascension we find him taking the government of the 
Church, and regarded by the other apostles as their lawful 
superior. As iu the apostolic times there was but one Head 
appointed by Jesus Christ, so, throughout the ages, the 
Catholic Church has been governed by one Head — the Bishop 
of Pome, and successor of St Peter. 

References in the Acts : — 

1. He. ]U’oposed the (‘.leetioii which re.siiltod in St Matthias being 
(‘hosen to fill tlie place loft vacant hy the death of Juda.s (i. 15-20). 

2. He preached and converted many on the day of Penfecos^ (ii. 14- 

3. He healed the lame man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (iii. 

1 - 8 ). 
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4. He waa arraigned before ihe Sanhedrin witli St John (iv. 6-12). 

5. In his presence, Ananias and Saphira were struck dead (v. 1-10), 

6. His shadow healed the sick (v. 15). 

7. He was spokesman for the Twelve before the Sanhedrin (v. 29-32). 

8. St Peter and St John confirmed the Samaritan converts (viii. 14- 
17). 

9. He rebuked Simon the Magician (viii. 18-23). 

10. He healed Eneas at Lydda (ix. 33-34).. « 

11. He raised Dorcas to life at Joppe (ix. 36-41). 

12. He received Cornelius the centurion into ihe Church (x.). 

13. Having been imprisoned by Agrippa I., God sent an angel to 

deliver him (xii. 3-11). b 

14. He was present in the first Christian Assembly in Jerusalem 
(xy. 7-11). 

St Philip the Evangelist. — One of the seven deacons who 
were appointed to distribute the alms of the faithful to the 
poorer brethren. 

References in the Acts : — 

1. He was appointed to the office of deacon (vi. 5). 

2. He preached and worked miracles in Samaria, where he had gone 
on account of the persecution which arose after the death of St Stephen 
(viii. 5-9). 

3. He instructed and baptized the Ethiopian, whom he was directed 
by an angel to meet in the desert (viii. 26-39). 

4. He evangelized in the towns on the coast between Azotus and 
Cesarea, and finally he appears to have settled in the latter city (viii. 40). 

6. St Paul, on his last journey to Jerusalem, was hospitably received 
by St Philip, in whose house Agabus prophesied the apostle’s bonds 
(xxi. 8-11). 

6. St Philip had four daughters, endowed with the gift of prophecy 
(xxi. 9). 

Silas. — The Latin form of this name is “ Silvanus/' from 

silva,” a wood. He is first mentioned in the Acts in 
connection with tlie Jerusalem Assembly, wherfhe was sent 
to Antioch as one of the delegates. 

Other references in the Acts : — 

1. St Paul chose Silas to accompany him on his second missionary 
journey (xv. 40). 

2. He was imprisoned at Philippi with St Paul, where both claimed 
the rights ot. Roman citizens (xvL 37). 

3. wfien St Paul left Berea for Athens, Silas remained behind with 
Timothy (xviii. 5). 

According to an ancient tradition, Silas was the first bishop 
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of Corinth, and this is borne out by the epistles of St Paul, 
who speaks oi Silas as being at Corinth, and mentions his 
being one of the authorities there. “ For the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, by me, 
and Sylvanus, and Timothy*’ (2 Cor. i. 19). Again, when 
writing ^’om Corinth to the Thessalonians, he sends greetings 
from “ Paul and Sylvanus and Timothy” (1 Thess. i. 1). The 
same greeting is found in the second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians (i. 1). 

Simon the mag’ician. — The only reference to him which 
we find in the New Testament is the account of his being 
baptized by Philip, and of his offering money to the apostles 
that he might obtain the power of giving the Holy Ghost 
by the laying on of hands. St Peter’s words to liim read 
almost like a prophecy, which Simon’s subsequent career 
confirms. We find a prominent place assigned to him as 
“the father of all heresies” in the writings of St Justin 
Martyr {Apologia, i. 26), St Irenjcus {contra Ha:r., i. 23), and 
of Hippolytus. He is also mentioned in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Kecognitions, but these writings 
have no great authority, and the Fathers mentioned above 
do not quote from them. From these different sources we 
gather the following details. 

Simon was a native of Gittom, a small village of Samaria, 
and, for a time, a disciple of St John the Baptist. He 
was educated at Alexandria, where he became a disciple 
of Dositheus, a Gnostic. He is said to have murdered a 
boy in order to obtain through his victim’s spirit revelations 
from the unseen world concerning the future. He went 
about accom^oaiiied by a very beautiful woman named 
Luna or Helena, whom he asserted to be an incarnation 
of the thought or wisdom of God, and endowed with 
creative power. He did not scruple to assert that he 
was the Blessed Trinity, and that he appeared as the Son 
to the Jews, as the Father to the Samaritans, and as the 
Paraclete to the Gentiles. He also professed to •ha^e the 
power of changing men into beasts, and of animating any 
statue. He led a life of regal state and luxury. Having 
heard that St Peter was at Ce^rea, he followed him there 
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in order to dispute publicly with him, Simon then went 
to Eome, where he was worshipped by his followers. St 
Justin Martyr speaks of an altar liaving been found bearing 
the inscription ‘‘Siinoni, Deo Sancto*' (To Simon, the holy 
god). St Peter met him again in Eome, and Simon then 
offered to fly as a proof of liis divinity. But St Peter, by 
his prayers, obtained that Simons magical powers failed 
him. The arch-impostor fell, and having injured himself, 
he committed suicide. According to another tradition, ho 
requested to be buried alive, promising that he would rise 
from the dead on the third day. His request was complied 
with, and he died of suffocation. 

Some commentators have questioned the statement con- 
cerning the altar dedicated to Simon in Eome, on the ground 
that the Sabine divinity was named Semo Sancus, and that 
the altar referred to by St Justin was dedicated to this god 
(Seraoiii Sanco Deo Fidio sacrum : Sacred to Semo Sancus, 
the god of faith). St Justin may have mistaken an in- 
scription to Semo Sancus for one referring to Simon the 
magician, but there is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that as Simon the magician was held in such great esteem, 
he was actually worshipped in a city where even the emperors 
were deified. Hence Simon Magus may have had altai\s 
dedicated to him as well as Semo Sancus. A cippus dedi- 
cated to the Sabine deity was found on the Island of St 
Bartholomew, in the Tiber, in the year 1574, and several 
others are preserved in the Vatican Museum. 

Note. — In Josephus, Antiq,, xxvii. 2, we find a reference to 
a magician named Simon, who bewitched Drusilla, the wife 
of Azizus, into leaving her husband, to marry Felix, the 
procurator of Judea, and some writers identify this man 
with Simon Magus. There is, however, a difficulty on this 
point, since Josephus states that the magician referred to 
was a Cypriot, whereas the traditions concerning Simon 
Magus all assert that he was a native of Gittom in Samaria. 
Those,. who identify this magician with Simon Magus do 
so on the assumption that St Justin mistook the word 
Gittom or Githon for Citium in Cyprus. It is, however, 
possible to reconcile the two statements by supposing that 
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his family were Cypriots, who had settled in Gittom. There 
is no anachronism involved in the supposition that Simon 
was still living and practising sorcery in the year 52 a.d. 
or thereabouts. All that Josephus relates concerning this 
celebrated magician harmonizes perfectly with the character 
and pretensions of Simon Magus. 

St Stephen was one of the seven deacons, and the first 
Christian martyr. The inspired writer describes him as 
“ full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,” of grace and of 
fortitude, and doing great wonders among the people. He 
is the first disciple riientioned as a worker of miracles, 
though the apostles were all endowed with miraculous 
powers. He reasoned witli the Jews of the Dispersion in 
the* synagogues of the Libertines, Cyreiiians, and Alex- 
andrians, and they were “ not able to resist the wisdom and 
the spirit that spoke.” Those whom he had thus conquered 
by his powerful arguments suborned false witnesses to accuse 
him of blasphemy. He was brought before the Sanhedrin, 
where he ably defended the Christian Faith. .During his 
defence he had a vision of “the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God.” No formal verdict 
was pronounced, but St Stephen was dragged forth without 
the walls of Jerusalem and there stoned. Saul the persecutor 
was one of those who consented to his death. St Stephen's 
last words were, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this, He fell asleep in the Lord ” 
(vii. 59). The sixth and seventh chapters of the Acts 
contain all that is known of the first martyr of the 
Christian Church. 

Timothy. — St Timothy was the son of a Jewess named 
Eunice ; his father was a Gentile. St Paul appears to have 
converted this family on his first visit to Lystra, for Timothy 
was undoubtedly a native or an inhabitant of this city. This 
we infer from the subjoined considerations: — 

(a) Is the passage where it is said St Paul came ‘ ‘ to Derbe and Lj stra .... '* and 
there found n certain disciple, the adverb of place evidently refers to Lystrj. 

(fj) Wft read (in ch. xx. 4) that, when sailing from Greece to Syria, St was 
accompanied by Sopater of Berea, Aristarchus, and Secundus of Thessaly, Gaius of Derbe, 
and Timothy, whence it is clear that Timothy was not at Derlte, or bis name would have 
been coupled with that of Gains. 

(c) vSt Paul (2 Tim. iii. 10-11) appeals to Timothy’s knowledge of his sufferings at 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, but makes no mention of Derbe. 
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(<0 The brethren in Lystra and Iconium gave good testimony to Timothy, but nothing 
is said of those of Derbe.— an inexplicable omission if this was Timothy’s native city. 

(e) In the Syriac version, ch. xv. 1, we read : TimoUiy, who was of Lystra.” 

St Paul circumcised Timothy in order not to give scandal 
to the Jewish converts, and afterwards he chose him as a 
companion on his second missionary journey, when, in 
company with Silas, they evangelized in Phrygia an(j Galatia, 
and afterwards passed over to Greece. But before taking 
Timothy as his companion and attendant, St Paul ordained 
him. St Luke does not mention this incident ; we gather our 
information concerning it from various passages in the 
Epistles of St Paul to Timothy ; e.g . — 

(а) “ Neglect not the grace that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with 
impoaitinii of the hands of the piiesthood” (1 Tim. iv. 14). 

(б) “For which cause I adnioniah thee, that tbou stir uj) the grace of God which48 in 
thee, by the imposition of my hands ”(2 Tim. 1. 6). 

(c) “This precept I commend to thee, O son Timothy; according to the prophecies 
going before on thee, ttiat thou war In them a good warfare ” (1 7\’ni. 1. 18). 

From this last text we may infer that some special 
prophetic intimation of Timothy's future mission had been 
revealed by the Spirit to the Church. Details of Timothy’s 
life and work are given both in the Acts and the Epistles. 
The principal are the following : — 

1. He accompanied St Paul on his second missionary journey from 
Lystra to Berea, where he remained for a short time with Silas, while 
St Paul went on to Athens. There they rejoined him afterwards, 

2. He was sent by St Paul to Athens to carry the first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians to the Christian Church of Thessaly (1 Thess. iii, 2). 

3. From Thessaly he returned to Corinth to rejoin St Paul. 

4. In company with Erastus, Timothy was sent to Macedonia, while 
St Paul “remained for a time in Asia” (xix. 22). 

5. Timothy and several others of St Paul’s “company” were with 
St Paul in Macedonia on his third journey, but he came on before with 
those companions and waited for St Paul at Troas (xx. 4 -5). 

6. He evidently followed St Paul to Rome, as he was with the apostle 
in that city, since, when writing his Epistles to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, St Paul speaks of Timothy’s presence in 
Rome. 

7. When St Paul was released after his first imprisonment in Rome, 
Timothy returned with him to Asia and remained at Ephesus while St 
Paul visited Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 3). 

According to an ancient tradition, Timothy was tlie first 
bishop of Ephesus, where he was massacred in a popular 
tumult against the Christians. 
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Trophimus. — This faithful companion of St Paul was a 
Gentile convert of Ephesus. He accompanied the apostle 
on his last journey to Jerusalem (xx. 4), when his presence 
in the Temple led to a tumult, in which St Paul was 
apprehended. During St PauFs last captivity in Kome 
we find that Trophimus was left at Miletus on account of 
his bad* health {cf. “ Trophimus I left sick at Miletus,’' 
2 Tim, iv. 20), but he was with the apostle during his 
firat imprisonment. After the death of St Paul, Trophimus 
is said to have evangelized the Gauls, probably in company 
with Crescens, who, according to Eusebius, was sent there 
by St Paul himself. This tradition is handed down by 
the Eoman martyrology, which thus speaks of St Trophimus : 
“ He resided at Arles, where he preached the Gospel so 
zealously, and cultivated so assiduously the field assigned 
to him, that thence, as from an abundant source, streams 
of faith spread througliout France.” This tradition is 
is recorded by St Zosimus (A.D. 417) in his first Epistle, and 
by St Gregory of Tours in his History of France, which was 
written in tlie sixth century. 

Tychlcus was a disciple who accompanied St Paul from 
Greece to Asia when the apostle returned to Jerusalem after 
his third missionary journey (xx. 4). He was a native “ of 
Asia,” i,e, of the Eoman province so called. It is probable 
that, like Trophimus, he was an Ephesian. 

References in the Efistles : — 

1. St Paul left Tychicus in Asia, possibly at Miletus (xx. 15). 

2. He was with St Paul during his first captivity in Rome, and was 
sent by him to deliver the E])istle to the Colossiaiis (Col. iv. 7-8). 

3. He was ateo with St Paul during his last imprisonment in Rome, 
and was sent by the apostle to i^ihesus (2 Tim. iv. 12). 

4. It is also prob^le that Tychicus accompanied Trophimus and 
Titus, who were charged to deliver the second Epistle of St Paul to the 
Corinthians (2 Cor. viii. 16-24). 


HR. n. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON PLACES MENTIONED 
IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 

Achaia — This woid in the New Testament designates the 
Roman province of Achaia, which included the I^eloponnesus, 
as well as the greater part of Hellas Proper, with the 
adjacent isles. Macedonia and Achaia are spoken of in the 
New Testament as embracing the whole of Greece. (See 
Acts xviii. 12, xix. 21; 1 Cor. xvi. 15, etc.) Achaia, 
originally a narrow slip of land on the northern coast of the 
Peloponnesus, was famous on account of the League made by 
the confederated cities in order to resist the invasions of the 
Macedonians. As this League became very powerful aiid 
was joined by other states, the name “ Achaia was 
gradually applied to the Peloponnesus and the south of 
Greece. Corinth was the capital of Achaia. Under 
Augustus (B.c. 27) this district was a senatorial province 
governed by a proconsul. In a.d. 16 Tiberius made it an 
imperial province under a procurator. Claudius, however, 
restored it to the Senate. 

liefer enr.cs in the Acts : — 

1. St Paul visited Acliaia on his second inissionaw journey. The 
Jews attacked him, but Gallio refused to listen to their complaints 
(xviii. 12). 

2. Apollo visited Achaia and evangelized in Corinth (xviii. 27, 
xix. 1), 

3. St Paul visited Achaia on his third mi.ssiouary journey (xix. 21). 

Adrumetum. — This seaport on the coast of Mysia was a 

busy commercial centre in St Paul’s time. 7-’he modern 
village is called Endramit. Shipbuilding is still one of the 
industries of the Gulf of Adramyti. Adrumetum was 
originally an Athenian colony and an assize town. As this 
seaport lay on the Roman road leading through Assos, Troas, 
and Pergamos, there was a constant interchange of goods 
between Adrumetum and the towns on this highway. 

Reference in the Acts : — 

Julius the centurion embarked his prisoners in a ship of Adrumetiun 
which was bound for Italy (xxvii. 2). 
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Alexandria. — This city, the capital of Egypt under the 
Ptolemies, was founded by Alexander the Great in B.c. 332. It 
is situated on the Delta of the Nile, between Lake Mareotis 
and the Mediterranean, opposite the Isle of Pharos. The city 
was built on a regular plan. Bruchium, the royal quarter, 
was situated at the eastern extremity. There were two 
main thoroughfares which intersected it, and a vast cemetery 
lay on the west, outside the city walls. On account of its 
excellent position and prosperity, Alexandria soon rose to the 
rank of the finest and wealthiest city in the world. It was 
also a great seat of learning and possessed a magnificent 
library, which was destroyed in a.d, 651. The corn 
cultivated in the valley of the Nile was shipped off from 
Alexandria to the different ports of the Mediterranean, 
particularly to Kome. When Egypt became a Eomaii 
province, Alexandria, was chosen as the seat of government, 
and consequently the Roman prefect had his residence there. 
It was also famous for its flourishing Christian Church, and 
as the birthplace or home of many saints and martyrs. 
Ruins of monuments and aqueducts now mark the site of the 
beautiful old city. Two obelisks of red syenite adorned the 
gateway of the royal palace. They were brought from 
Heliopolis to Alexandria in b.c. 14, and one of these, known 
as Cleopatra’s Needle, stands on the Thames Embankment 
since 1878. 


References in the A' ts : — 

1. Jews from the Synagogue of the Alexandrians disputed with 
St Stephen (vi. 9). 

2. Apollo was a Jew of Alexandria (xviii. 24). 

3. St Paul sjfiled in a ship of Alexandria from ^lyra to Mehta 
(xxvii. 6). 

4. He also sailed in an Alexandrian ship from Malta to Puteoli 
(xxviii. 13). 

Antioch in Pisidia. — In thus defining this city, St Luke 
agrees with Pliny (Met Hist , , v. 24) and Ptolemy (v. 5. 4). 
According to Strabo, however, it was include(^ in the 
“ greater Phrygia ” (/ueyaXfj ^pvyla, xii. 8), and the cSrrect 
definition therefore would be “ Antioch by (or bordering on) 
Pisidia,” as given by Strabo CAvriox^ia rj rfi \ltcriSla), 
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The city lay on the southern slope of the Sultan Dagh, a 
range which separated the southern portion of Phrygia from 
the rest of the province. This region was known as Galatian 
Phrygia, and formed part of the province of Galatia. The 
old city, founded originally by the Magnetians, was rebuilt, 
circa B.c. 300, by Selcucus Nicator, and named after his father 
Antiochus. Strabo thus describes the city: “The Paroreia 
contains a certain mountainous ridge ; at the foot of it, on 
each side, extends a great plain, and near the ridge on the 
north lies the city of Philomelium, and on the other side 
Antioch, called Antioch on Pisidia, the former standing in 
the plain, and the latter upon an eminence, having a colony 
of the Eomans ; but the Magnetians on the Meander founded 
it, and the Eomans made it a free city when they gave the 
rest of Asia to Eumenes ; and there was also in it a certain 
priesthood of Men Arcacus (the Moon), having a multitude 
of votaries and sacred ground, but it was abolished after the 
death of Arnyntas (b.c. 25) by those who were sent into his 
place*' (Strabo, xii. 8). 

Under Augustus, Antioch in Pisidia became a Eoman 
“ colonia,’* when it received the additional name of Cesarea. 
The veteran soldiers who dwelt there preserved their Latin 
language and their Eoman customs. They enjoyed the 
“ lus Italicum,” which included freedom from certain public 
taxes, local self-government, and various other advantages. 
The city had also a Greek population, consequently the 
characteristics of Eome and Greek life existed side by side — 
the Eoman amphitheatre and the Greek stadium. Some of the 
Jews who inhabited Antioch were the descendants of the two 
thousand families transplanted into Asia Minor by Antiochus 
the Great, while others had voluntarily settled there in 
view of commerce. The Jewish colonists of Antioch held 
an important position in the time of St Paul, as they had 
sufficient influence with “the religious and honourable 
women and the chief men of the city” (xiii. 50) to stir up a 
persecution against St Paul and St Barnabas, and to procure 
their ejection from the city. The same remark applies to 
the Jews of Iconium, where also they “ incensed the minds 
of the Gentiles against the, brethren ” (xiv. 2). 
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The modern city is known as Yalabatz. It was identified 
in 1833 with “Antioch on Pisidia’' by Arundell (Asia 
MinoTy xi, xii, xiv), and he found a great many ruins, in- 
cluding those of synagogues and churches. Until this 
discovery the old city was supposed to be that known as 
Ak-shert which is now proved to be the site of the city of 
Philomelium, mentioned by Strabo. Antioch in Pisidia is 
only mentioned in the Acts in connection with St Paul's first 
journey. The chief incidents recorded are — 

(a) The opposition of the Jews. xiii. 45. 

(b) The numerous conversions among the Gentiles. „ 48. 

(c) The expulsion of St Paul and Barnabas from the city. „ 50. 

Antioch in Syria. — The capital of the Greek kings of Syria, 
and afterwards the residence of the lioman governors of the 
province which bore the same name. This metropolis was 
situated where the chain of Lebanon, running northwards, 
and the chain of Taurus, running eastwards, meet abruptly. 
“ Here the Orontes breaks through the mountains, and 
Antioch stood at a bend of the river, partly on an island, 
partly on the level, which forms the left bank, and partly on 
the steep and craggy ascent of Mount Silpius, which rose 
abruptly on the south. In the immediate neighbourhood 
was Daphne, the celebrated sanctuary of Apollo (2 Macc, iv. 
33), whence the city was sometimes called ‘Antioch by 
Daphne,’ to distinguish it from other cities of the same name” 
(Smith, Bib. Dic'^.,art. “Antioch”). The city, admirably situated 
both for military and commercial purposes, was founded by 
Seleucus Nicator in 300 B.c. Jews formed a large portion 
of the popul^y^ion, and they were allowed all the privileges of 
Greek citizens. Antiochus Epiphanes added a wide street, 
ornamented with colonnades, and extending the whole length 
of the city. Antioch was the centre of the persecution 
against the Jews in the time of the Machabees. In the 
first ages of Christianity Antioch was under the Komans. 
Pompey made it a free city ; different emperors in succession 
beautified it with theatres, baths, and aqueducts, ifhd ilerod 
the Great built a magnificent highw'ay. The citizens of 
Antioch were noted for their sarcasm and for giving nick- 
names. The modern city, called Antakia, is in ruins owing to 
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frequent earthquakes. An old gateway, now crumbling to 
dust, still bears the name of Saint Paul, “Bab Boulous.” 
Its present population is variously given as between 4,000 to 
10,000, of whom some are Christians. The modern city is 
much smaller than the ancient one, which was about five 
miles long from east to west. Bemains of the massive 
walls, which were fifty feet high and fifteen broad, are still 
standing. 

References in the Acts : — 

1. Nicholas, one of the seven deacons, was a proselyte of Antioch (vi. 5). 

2. A flourishing Gentile Church was founded at Antioch by the 
disciples who were dispersed on account of the persecution (xi. 20-.'151). 

3. In this city Agabus prophesied the famine, and the faithful of 
Antioch sent relief to the poor disciples of Jerusalem (xi. 28-29). 

4. At Antioch, the name of Christian tvas first given to the discijdes 
(xi. 26.) 

5. The judaizers troubled the peace of the Church of Antiocli, and the 
question of the circumcision of the Gentiles was referred to the first 
general Assembly of the Church in Jerusalem (xv. 1-21). 

6. Antioch was the centre and base of St Paul’s missionary work, e.(j . — 

(а) He and Barnabas started from Antioch on their first missionary 

journey (xiii. 1-3). 

(б) They again started from Antioch for their second journey, and 

returned there again afterwards (xiv. 25, xviii. 22). 

(c) St Paul left Antioch for his third journey (xviii. 23). 

Amphipolis. — This city was built on a tongue of land formed 
by a bend in the river Strymon, which surrounded it on 
three sides — south, east, and west. The north of the city 
was protected by a strong wall which crossed the isthmus of 
the miniature peninsula. As nine roads formerly converged 
on this city, its original name was Ennea Hodoi, i,e, the nine 
ways. 

The Athenians took the city in b.c. 437, and they changed 
its name to Amphipolis, i.e, “around about town,'' a refe^^ence 
to the river boundary. Philip of Macedon gained possession 
of the city in 358 b.c., and when the Komans subjuga^^ed 
this .country it became the capital of the first of the four 
districts into which they divided it. 

At present a small village stands on the site of Amphipolis, 
and this is called “ Jeni Kene " by the Turks, and “ Neochorion" 
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by the Greeks. Both names have the same meaning — new 
town or place.’' 

Reference in the Acts : — 

St Paul and Silas passed throu^di Ainpliipolis when journeying from 
Pliilippi to Thessalonica (xvii. 1). 

Appii*Forum. — This is a well-known halting-place on the 
great Appian Way, situated about forty- three miles from 
Eome. Here travellers procured beasts of burden, lodging 
and food. The canal route through the Pontine Marshes and 
the Appian Way met at Appii Forum, consequently the place 
was much frequented by bargemen. Horace describes the 
place as “ full of sailors and scoundrel publicans.” This 
halting-place was named after Appius Claudius, who con- 
structed this portion of the highway. A few ruins near 
Treponti mark the site, and the forty-third milestone is still 
standing. 

Reference in the Ads : — 

The bretliren from Rome went out to meet St Paul, who was on his 
firist journey t,o tlie capital (xxviii. 15 ). 

Asia Minor, at the time of St Paul’s visit. — Asia Minor 
olferod a great contrast to Cyprus: the latter was a peaceful 
province under one governor — Sergius l^aiilus — while Asia 
Minor was broken up into various petty states or kingdoms, 
which varied in language, customs, and faith. All the inhabi- 
tants except the Jewish poj)ulation were idolaters, and the 
chief deity worshipped was the moon. Thus, in Ephesus 
the moon was honoured under the form of a female and known 
as Diana, whereas at Antioch of Pisidia the people preferred 
to worship if under the male form of Men, Mensis, or Lunus. 
Other forms of idolatry, chietly Oriental in their origin, had 
gradually become assimilated with the worship of the Greek 
and Roman deities. The apostles landed in Pamphylia, the 
land of “ all the tribes,” as the name signifies. In this 
country the Pamphylian tongue was spoken, in other parts 
the Solymian, Cariaii, Phrygian, Pontine, and Cappq(.lociau 
languages were current. In Proconsular Asia, the extreme 
western strip of Asia Minor, Greek was generally spoken, 
and it was known, more or less, i^,ll over the peninsula. As 
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regards the political divisions, Lewin (from whose interesting 
article this paragraph is summarized) writes : “In the time 
of the apostles’ visit (a.d. 46), Perga, through which they 
passed, was subject to the propraetor of Pamphylia ; Antioch 
of Pisidia was under the government of the propraetor of 
Galatia ; Iconium was held by an independent tetrarch, not 
named ; and Lystra and Derbe were within the jurisdiction 
of Antiochus, king of Commagene ; so that the apostles, at 
each remove, transferred themselves into a new jurisdiction, 
and so beyond the reach of their persecutors” (vol. i. p. 132). 
Jews were numerous in Asia Minor, especially in the large, 
wealthy cities, in which they had their synagogues. This 
favoured the preaching of the Gospel, as the apostles there 
found a place of meeting and an audience. The peninsula 
presented great difficulties to travellers, as there were few 
roads, and those which existed were extremely rugged ; also 
being of a very mountainous character, the whole district, 
especially in the south, was infested with bandits. Although 
Pompey had waged war against them about a hundred years 
before, yet as the mountain caves in which they took refuge 
were so numerous, it was impossible to uproot the evil com* 
pletely. The rivers were also a danger to travellers, as after 
heavy rains the tiny mountain streams became torrents which 
flooded the land, carrying disaster and ruin in their passage. 
Add to these “ the drenching rains, the glaring heats, the 
terrible fatigues, the incessant publicity, the stings of insects, 
the blinding storms of dust, the trying changes of season, 
and the scarcity and badness of provisions. But to Paul all 
these trivial burdens, which often, nevertheless, require 
more heroism for their patient endurance than those more 
serious perils which summon up all our fortitude for their 
conquest or resistance, were as nothing” (Farrar, Life and 
Work of St Paul, p. 204). From the coast of Pamphylia to 
Antioch of Pisidia is about one hundred miles. The exact 
limits of Pamphylia are unknown. 

On ‘4he‘ exquisite scenery of Asia Minor, Farrar writes : 
“ The few modern travellers who have visited these parts of 
Asia Minor have furnished us with minute and picturesque 
descriptions of the abrupt stone-paved ascents j the sarcophagi 
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and sculptured tombs among the projecting rocks ; the 
narrowing valleys through which the rivers descend, and 
over which frown precipices perforated with many caves ; 
the sudden bursts of magnificent prospect in which you gaze 
‘ from the rocky steps of the throne of winter upon the rich 
and vexdant plain of summer, with the blue sea in the 
distance’; the constant clianges of climate; the zones of 
vegetation through which the traveller ascends; the gleam 
of numberless cascades caught here and there amid the dark 
pine groves that clothe the lower slopes; the thickets of 
pomegranate and oleander that mantle the river beds; the 
wild flowers that enamel the grass with their rich inlay; 
the countless fiocks of cattle grazing over pastures whose 
interminable expanses are only broken by the goats’-hair huts 
of the shephenl, made to this day of the same material as 
that by the manufacture of which St Paul earned his daily 
bread. And when the travellers have emerged on the vast 
central plateau of Asia Minor, they describe the enchanting 
beauty of the fresh and the salt water lakes by which the 
road often runs for miles ; the tortoises that sun themselves 
in the shallow pools ; the flights of wild swans which now 
fill the air with rushing wings, and now ‘ rulfle their pure 
cold plumes’ upon the waters; the storks that stand for 
hours patiently fishing in the swampy pools. Such must 
have been the sights which everywhere greeted the eyes of 
Paul and Barnabas as they made their way from Perga to 
the Pisidian Antioch” (Farrar, ibid., pp, 202-3). 

Assos. — This seaport of Mysia lay opposite Lesbos and south 
of Troas oi^ the northern shore of the Gulf of Adramyti. 
Pliny calls this town Apollonia. The journey from Troas 
to Assos by land was about twenty-four Koman miles, 
but it was at least thirty-six by sea, as the vessel had to 
double the promontory of Lee turn. Both these cities lay 
on the Roman military road. In the modern city, now 
called Beahrahm, many Greek ruins may be seen, and the 
gateway by which St Paul entered is still standing. 

St Paul touched at Assos on his third journey. “The 
city (now in a ruinous state, but then populous and splendid, 
as the remains of it amply testify) was perched upon a high 
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rock, which somewhat resembled the Acropolis at Athens. 
There was a sharp descent down to the sea, where was the 
port, protected by an excellent pier, but the slope from the 
town to the beach, more than a mile long, was so steep that 
it was a common proverb, ‘ Go to Assos and break your 
neck ’ (Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul, vol. ii. p. 81). 

Athens. — This city, the capital of Attica in the goltlen days 
of Greece, stands on a declivity which slopes down from the 
base of Hyrnettus to the sea. About five miles inland there 
rises abruptly a jagged mass of rock, with a craggy peak 
150 feet high on the north, and three lesser elevations on 
the south, east, and west. On this peak the Acropolis or 
citadel of Athens stood. The Areopagus or public court 
of justice was excavated out of the hill which lay due west 
of the Acropolis. The hill which lay south-west was known 
as the Pnyx ; here the citizens held their assemblies. The 
third elevation, Mouseion Hill, lay east of the Acropolis. 
This rugged mass formed the centre of the city. The Agora, 
where St Paul disputed daily, lay between the Acropolis and 
the Pnyx, with the Areopagus due north of it. Tlie student 
will find an excellent description of Athens and its works of 
art in Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St Paid, and in Conybeare 
and Howson's Life and PJpistles of St Paul, A detailed 
description of ancient Athens would exceed the scox^e of tliis 
little work. 

There is only one recorded visit of St Paul to Athens 
(Acts xvii.), and one incidental reference to the city in 
i Thess. iii. 1. 

Berea. — This was a walled town of Macedonia Tertia, 
situated on the eastern slope of Mount llermiUs, a peak of 
the Olympic range. It lies about twenty miles south of the 
Egnatian Way. The city still exists, and the inhabitants 
are mostly occupied in quarrying red marble from the 
mountain range. Numerous streams and canals intersect 
within the city area, all of which are connected with the 
river Paliacmon. 

Cenehre. — The eastern harbour of Corinth, on the Saronic 
Gulf, and the great emporium for all commerce with the 
Asiatic ports. This harj^our is about nine miles from 
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Corinth, and, according to Pausanias (ii. 3), the road between 
the city and the harbour was a cemetery, having tombs and 
cypresses each side of the way. Ancient coins represent 
the port with a temple at the extremity of each mole, a 
statue of Neptune on a large rock in the centre, and some 
ships ip the harbour. 

St Paul made a Nazarite vow at Cenchre, and he sailed 
from this port when returning to Syria after his second 
missionary journey (xviii. 18). 

Cesarea. — This town lay on the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, about seventy miles from Jerusalem. It 
was known as Cesarea Sebaste in honour of Augustus Cesar 
(Sebastos being the Greek form of the Latin, Augustus). 
Before Herod the Great rebuilt the city it was merely a fishing- 
station. This king, however, on account of its advantageous 
])ositi()n, determined to make it the commercial capital of 
Palestine. In order to curry favour with Augustus, Herod 
erected in this newly-built city a magnificent marble temple 
of Cesar, in which was a splendid statue of the emperor. 
He also enlarged the harbour and had a new quay constructed. 
After Herod’s death the town was the centre of government. 
The Eornan governors dwelt there, and only went up to 
Jerusalem for some special occasion. When the Jewish w^ar 
began, there were 20,000 residents in Cesarea. Vespasian 
raised the city to the dignity of a colony. At the present 
time a few fishermen’s huts mark the site of the ancient 
capital of Palestine. 

Ilefercnces in the Acf ,^ : — 

1*. Philip leaving Azotiis, journeyed to Cesarea, preacliing on his road 
thither (viii. 40). 

2. The first Gentile convert was baptized at Cesarea by St Peter (x. 1). 

3. Herod Agrippa I. was “ eaten iij) by worms,” and died at Cesarea 
(xii. 23). 

4. St Paul vi.sited Cesarea when on his journey to Jerusalem, after his 
second missionary voyage (xviii. 22). 

5. St Paul again visited Ce.sarea after his third mission, and remained 

for a time under the roof of Philip the Evangelist, in whos^ house Agabua 
prophesied St Paul’s imprisonment (ch. xxi.). • 

6. St Paul was sent from Jerusalem to Cesarea by Claudius Lysias in 
order to be tried before Felix the governor (ch. xxiii.). 

7. St Paul was imprisoned for t>^o year.s in Cesarea. He was there 
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tried by Felix, Festus, and King Agrippa II. Thence he was sent to 
Rome, as he had appealed to Cesar (xxiii.-xxvi.). 

Chios. — This beautiful island is now known as Scio. It lies 
off the coast of Lydia, about five miles from the mainland at 
its nearest point. The island is thirty miles long by ten wide, 
and is celebrated for its wines. It was here that th^ Turks 
massacred a number of Greeks in 1822. 

St Paul anchored one night at Chios when returning from 
his third missionary journey. 

Cilicia. — This is a maritime province in the south-east of 
Asia Minor. It is bounded by Lycaonia and Cappadocia on 
the north, Syria on the east, and Pamphylia lies due west 
of it. St Paul was a native of Tarsus, the capital of Cilici/i. 

References in the Acts : — 

1. St Paul visited Cilicia shortly after his conversion {Acts ix. 30, 
See also Gal. i. 21). 

2. He went tliere during his second missionary journey (xv. 41). 

Coos. — An island known as “ the garden of the Aegean.'* It 

was formerly celebrated for its perfumes, wines, and textile 
fabrics. It lies opposite Halicarnassus, and, when St Paul 
and his companions touched there, was renowned for the 
temple of iEsculapius and its school of medicine. 

Corinth. — This city, known in older times as “ Corinth of 
the Two Seas ” (Corinth Bimaris, Hor., Odes, i. 7 ), stood on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which connected Megaris with Argolis. 
The city had three harbours, two on the east connected with 
the Aegean Sea — the commodious port of Cenchre and the 
smaller port of Schoenus at the narrowest part of the isthmus. 
On the west was the port of Lechaeum, connected with the 
Ionian Sea. The Acrocorinthus or citadel rose abruptly from 
the plain to the height of two thousand feet above sea- level. 
From this citadel, the Acropolis of Athens, forty-five miles 
distant, could be seen on a clear day. 

The importance and wealth of Corinth were largely due to 
its excellent position. In b.c. 146 , Mummius destroyed the 
city and carried off* its treasures of art and wealth to Rome. 
For some ninety years it lay waste, until restored by Julius 
Cesaf^ The city was made a Roman colony, and, under its 
duumviri, soon ranked as tlv5 second city in Europe. It was 
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inhabited by Romans and freedmen ; among the latter were 
many Jews. Corinth, the head of Achaia and the glory of 
Greece Achaias caput, Graeciae decus ”), was more a centre of 
Greek life than Athens. The proconsul of Achaia dwelt in 
this Roman colonia. Corinth became as famous for its 
wealth and commerce as it was notorious for its profligacy. 
The tefnple of Aphrodite Pandemos, on the Acrocorinthus, 
had its thousand courtesans, and immorality was connected 
with the worship of this goddess. Although Corinth was not 
an intellectual centre like Athens, yet it had its rhetoricians 
and philosophers. The Corinthians were skilled artists in 
working metals, and “Corinthian brass” was far famed. 
Every fourth year the Isthmian games attracted crowds of 
visitors to the Posidonium, or sanctuary of Neptune. The 
population was cosmopolitan to a certain extent, but Greeks 
and Romans were most numerous. Much of the Levant trade 
passed through Corinth, and this was a great source of wealth. 

In spite of the profligacy and the idolatry of the 
Corinthians, the seed of the Gospel flourished there; and 
although the planting of this Church gave great anxiety and 
labour to St Paul, he nevertheless had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Church of Corinth recruited by numerous converts, 
and conspicuous for the steadfastness and generosity of its 
members. The wealth, profligacy, and cosmopolitan character 
of Corinth are “ indirectly illustrated by passages in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, which were written (probably a.d. 
57), the first from Ephesus, the second from Macedonia, 
shortly before the second visit to Corinth, which is briefly 
stated (Ads xx. 3) to have lasted three months. During 
this visit (probably A.D. 58) the Epistle to the Romans 
was written. From the three epistles last mentioned, 
compared with Ads xxiv. 17, we gather that St Paul was 
much occupied at this time with a collection for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem. ... It has been well observed 
that the great number of Latin names of persons mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Romans is in harmony wijji what we 
know of the colonial origin of a large part of the population 
of Corinth. From Ads xviii. we may conclude that there 
were many Jewish converts in the Corinthian Church, tRough 
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it would appear (1 Cor, xii. 2) that the Gentiles predominated. 
On the other hand, it is evident from the whole tenor of botli 
epistles that the judaizing element was very strong at 
Corinth. Party spirit also was extremely prevalent, the 
names of Paul, Peter, and Apollo being used as the watch- 
words of restless factions. Among the eminent Christians 
who lived at Corinth were Stephanas (1 Cor, i. 16, xJri. 15; 
17) ; ('rispus {Ads xviii. 8 ; 1 Cor, i. 14) ; Cains {Rom, xvi. 23 ; 
1 Cor, i. 14); and Erastus {Rmn. xvi. 23; 2 Tim, iv. 20). 

“ The Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians are among the 
most interesting of the post-apostolic writings. Corinth is 
still an episcopal see. The cathedral church of St Nicholas, 
‘ a very mean place for such an ecclesiastical dignity,’ used 
in Turkish times to be in the Acrocorinthus. The city has 
now shrunk to a wretched village on the old site, and bearing 
the old name, which, however, is often f orrupted into Gortho ” 
(Smith, Bih. Did., art. (Jorinth,” vol. i.). 

St Paul visited Corinth in his second journey, and Apollo 
evangelized there with great success. 

Of the magnificent city of Corinth notliing but ruins are 
to be seen, and some famous columns are the only archi- 
tectural remains of the apostolic times. 

Crete. — This is the island now known as C'^andia, which 
closes in the Archipelago on the south; it is one hundred 
and forty miles long. In the interval between the death 
of Alexander the Great and the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem there were a great many Jews in Crete, especdally in 
the town of Gortyna, which is mentioned in 1 Made, x. 23 
as a Jewish colony. 

References in the Ads : — 

1. On the day of Peutveost, there were Cretans in Jerusalem edebrat- 
ing the feast (ii. 11). 

2. St Paul on his journey to Rome sailed under the lee of Crete to 
Good-havens (xxvii. 8-15). 

From Titus i. 5 we learn that St Paul and Titus visited 
Crete at so|ne later jjeriod, probably between St Paul’s first 
and second captivity in Kome. 

Cyprus. — This fertile island of the Mediterranean is situated 
about forty-one miles west of Seleucia, Tiie greatest length 
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is a hundred and thirty miles, while its breadth varies 
between thirty and sixty miles. The long eastern peninsula 
which stretches out for a distance of forty miles is much 
narrower, not exceeding five miles in breadth. The island 
is famous for its corn, wines, oil, fruits, and copper mines. 
The fertility of the soil is renowned. “Lamartine states 
that this island would form the finest colony of Asia 

Minor, since it might support and enrich 

millions. Everywhere cultivable and fruitful, well wooded 
and watered, with roadsteads and natural harbours on 
all its coasts, situated between Syria Caramania, the 
Archipelago, Egypt,, and the coasts of Europe, it migVit be 
the garden of the world” (liansom, Bibliad Toimjrapliy^ 
p. M9). 

Cyprus has had a che(iuered history, having been con- 
quered in turn by Persia, Egypt, and Pome. In the ninth 
century it was taken l»y the Turks, but was restored to 
Europe, under the control of Venice, in the thirteenth 
century. The Turks regained possession of it in the 
sixteenth century, and are still the owners of the island, 
but, by a treaty between England and the Porte, the adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the English, as long as Russia 
has the control of P>atum and Kars. In 1901 the population 
numbered nearly 240,000, of whom one-fifth were Moham- 
medans and the rest members of the Greek Church. When 
St Paul and Barnabas visited the island there was a large 
Jewish population, many of wdiom were employed in the 
large copper mines which Augustus had farmed out to Herod 
the Great. Barnabas had many kinsmen and friends there. 
The Jews weae so numerous in Trajan’s reign (a.d. 116) that, 
led by a certain Artemio, they rose against the native 
inhabitants and slew 240,000. Hadrian repressed the revolt, 
and no Jew was henceforth allowed to land on the island. 

According to an ancient tradition, Barnabas suffered 
martyrdom under Nero and was buried in Salamis, where 
a church and an adjacent grotto bear his name. 

References to Cyprus in the Acts : — 

a) Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (iv. 36). 
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(h) Men of Cyprus and Gyrene founded the Christian Church of 
Antioch (xi. 20). 

(c) St Paul and Barnabas, on their first missionary journey, preached 
the Gospel at Paphos, where the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, was con- 
verted, and Elymas the sorcerer was struck blind (xiii. 4-12). 

(d) Barnabas again visited Cyprus, this time in company with St 
Mark (xv. 39). 

Derbe. — The exact position of this town is iinkncrwn, but 
it was certainly situated on the eastern part of the plain of 
Lycaonia, which stretches out eastwards from Iconium along 
the northern side of the Taurus range. It was quite close 
to the Cicilian Gates, a celebrated pass between the low 
plain of Cilicia and the uplands of the interior. 

“Three sites have been assigned to Derbe. (1) By Col. 
Leake (Asia Minor, 101), it was supposed to be at Bin-bir- 
Kilissah, at the foot of the Karadagh, a remarkable volcanic 
mountain which rises from the Lycaonian plain ; but this is 
almost certainly the site of Lystra. (2) In Kiepert’s map, 
Derbe is marked farther to the east, at a spot where there 
are ruins, and which is on the line of a Koman road. (3) 
Hamilton (Researches in Asia Minor, ii. 313) and Texier (Asie 
Mineure, ii. 129, 130) are disposed to place it at Divle, a 
little to the south-west of the last position, and nearer to 
the roots of Taurus” (Smith, Bib. Diet.). 

St Paul, with Silas, passed through Derbe twice on his 
second missionary journey (xv. 41, xvi. 1). 

Ephesus. — This famous city, the ancient capital of Ionia, 
was situated on the coast of Proconsular Asia, between 
Smyrna and Miletus, at the entrance to the valley of the 
river Meander, along the course of which lay the trade 
routes to the interior of the peninsula. Ephesus was even 
richer and more populous than Corintli, and this opulence 
was due to its excellent position in one of the richest Eoman 
provinces, its delightful climate, and its fertile soil. Since 
the harbour of the old city of Miletus had fallen into decay, 
Ephesus had risen to the rank of the chief city. Like all 
the districts of the peninsula, Ephesus had often changed 
hands, it was one of the earliest of the Greek colonies. 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, held it for some time, then it fell 
under the sway of the Persians. The Athenians, however, came 
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to the rescue aad delivered the city, which regained its 
independence. When Asia was taken by the Eomans in 
B.c. 130, Ephesus reached its climax of prosperity, although, 
to a certain extent, it suffered from the exactions of its 
conquerors. They left the city its freedom, and made it 
the commercial centre of Asia and the seat of government 
of the pi*oconsul of Asia. In St Paul’s days, the city was in 
its zenith. Greek and Koman civilization met in Ephesus. 
As Eackham remarks : “ There was one special characteristic 
of Ephesus which struck the observer, and that was power 
and magnificence or greatness. There was the power of 
Eome fully represented in the proconsular court ; the power 
of the great goddess in her temple and its hierarchy ; the 
povJer of Greek art and civilization in the splendour of the 
temple, which was a wonder of the world ; and, lastly, the 
power of the spiritual * powers of darkness ’ in all the 
curious arts of Ephesian science. In this respect, almost 
more than its cosmopolitan character, Ephesus was a copy 
of Eome ” (Ar^s of the Apostles, p. 339). The Goths sacked 
Ephesus in 263 a.d., and the city never regained its former 
position. 

In this busy commercial centre, St John, the beloved 
apostle, lived and laboured, and it was in Ephesus that he 
wrote his gospel. In his house our Blessed Lady dwelt for 
many years. Here, too, according to one tradition, she died, 
and the site of her tomb is shewn to this day, though the 
grave did not hoid her long. The third general Council of 
the Church, which condemned Nestorius, was held in Ephesus, 
and many of the Fathers of the Church were connected with 
this city, no1«,bly SS. i^olycarp, Ireuteus, Tapias, and Poly- 
crates. As regards religion, the Ephesians clung to the 
worship of Artemis or Diana. Her splendid temple, one of 
the “Seven Wonders” of the world, was a great place 
of pilgrimage, and thousands of pilgrims visited Ephesus 
yearly. 

Greek mythology assumed an Oriental chai;acter in 
Ephesus, and Ephesians were deeply versed in. mystic arts 
and charms ; superstition characterized their worship. 
Hundreds of priests and priestesses ministered at the 

BK. IT. 19 
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shrines of this goddess, but there does not appear to have 
been such open profligacy as at Corinth. 

The Ephesians were renowned for tlieir sculptures and 
paintings, which were unrivalled. Of all this opulency, 
science, and art, nothing but a few ruins remains. The 
gradual silting up of the harbour caused the city to decay. 
Now it is an utter desolation. ‘‘So completely ’ has ‘the 
candlestick been removed out of its place,’ that not a living 
soul resides within the walls. The beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air haunt the spot where living myriads rent 
the skies with their acclamations, “ Great is Diana of the 
Epliesiana ” (Lewin, The Life and Epistles of St Paxil, vol. i. 
p. 329). 

References to Ephesus in the Acts : — 

1. St Paul visited this city at the close of his second missionary 
journey (xviii. 19). 

2. A(pula and Priscilla dwelt there for a time. 

3. Apollo evangelized in Ephesus. 

4. St Paul stayed there for three years during his third missionary 
journey (xix.). 

During this period — 

(a) Tw(dve former disciples of St John the Baptist received 
Christian baptism. 

(h) St Paul wrouglit extraordinary miracles. 

(c) The sons of Sceva tried to exorcise by the name of Jesus. 

(d) The Christian converts burnt their books of magic publicly. 

(e) Demetrius instigated a great tumult. 

(/) On his return from Oreece at the close of liis third journey 
St Paul sent from Miletus for the ancients of Ephesus that 
he might bid them farewell. 

Galatia. — A Eoman province situated in the centre of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor. It is impossible to dMne its limits, 
as the boundaries changed in the course of ages. At one 
time it undoubtedly included Pisidia and Lycaonia, and, 
consequently, St Paul was evangelizing in Galatia when he 
preached in Antioch in Pisidia, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. 
Galatia, however, extended much farther north, and the name 
was probsibly often used of a district inhabited by Galatians 
rather than of a definite geographical area. The name 

Galatians” is connected with Gallia, and this recalls the 
great Celtic invasion in thp third century before Clirist. 
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St Paul visited Galatia on his first and second missionary 
journeys (xvi. 6, xviii. 23). 

Gnidus. — This is more generally known as Cnidus. It was 
an important city, built on a promontory of Caria in Asia 
Minor, between the Islands of Coos and Ehodes. This pro- 
montory^ now known as Cape Crio, is really an island, which 
has been joined to the mainland by a narrow causeway (thus 
forming two excellent harbours), of which the ruins may still 
be seen. St Paul passed by Gnidus when sailing from Myra 
to Crete (xxvii. 7). 

leonium. — This was probably a city of Lycaonia, though 
Xenophon {Anah.^ i., ii, 19) places it in Phrygia, and others 
locate it in Pisidia. The town lies some sixty miles south- 
east of Antioch of Pisidia. The Koman roads which con- 
nected Ephesus with Tarsus and Antioch of Syria intersected 
at leonium. This city was more important than Antioch in 
Pisidia, and in the Middle Ages it was the capital of the Sel- 
jukian Sultans. The visitor is reminded of this conquest by 
the numerous remains of Mahommedan architecture. “ The 
city wall is said to have been erected by the Seljukian 
Sultans; it seems to have been built from the ruins of more 
ancient buildings, as broken columns, capitals, pedestals, 
bas-reliefs, and other pieces of sculpture contribute towards 
its construction. It has eighty gates, of a square form, each 
knowui by a separate name, and, as well as most of the towers, 
embellished with Arabic inscriptions. ... I observed a 
few Greek characters on the walls, but they were in so 
elevated a situation that I could not decipher them ” 
(Oapt. Kinneir, quoted in Conybeare and Howson, Life and 
Epistles of St^Faul, p. 146). 

In St Paul’s time the city with the surrounding district 
was governed by a tetrarch. The tetrarchy included four- 
teen towns. The town of leonium, now known as Konich, 
is, like Damascus, an oasis in a barren plain. The district 
is well watered, and consequently fertile. “ Five or six 
miles north of the city, mountains covered with ^noy rise 
on every side, excepting towards the east, where a plain, as 
flat as the desert of Arabia, extends far beyond the reach of 
the eye. ... In the middle of tl^e town is a small eminence, 
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about three-quarters of a mile in circuit, which appears to 
have been fortified, and where probably the old Castle of 
Iconium once stood. . . . The population is reported to 
amount to nearly 30,000 souls*’ (Kinneir’s Asia Minor), 
Conybeare and Howson write : — ‘‘ The elements of its 
population would be as follows : a large number of trifling 
and frivolous Greeks, whose principal places of resort would 
be the theatre and the market-place ; some remains of a still 
older population, coming in occasionally from thi country, or 
residing in a separate quarter of the town ; some few Roman 
officials, civil or military, holding themselves proudly aloof 
from the inhabitants of the subjugated province ; and an 
old-established colony of Jews, who exercised their trade 
during the week, and met on the Sabbath to read the Law in 
the synagogue *’ (ch. vi.). 

Eefereaccs in the Acts : — 

{a) St Paul preaolied and worked miracles in Iconium {Acts xiv. 
1-5). 

(b) The Jews and Gentiles of Iconium, with their rulers, tried to 
stone St Paul and his companions. 

(c) St Paul visited Iconium when returning from his first missionary 
journey. 

(d) St Paid visited Iconium, in company with Silas, on his second 
journey (see Acts xvi. 1-2). 

(e) St Paul probably returned there during his third journey, since he 
“ went through the country of Galatia and Phrygia, in order, confirming 
the disciples ” (Acts xviii. 23). 

There is an ancient tradition embodied in the “Acta Pauli 
et Theclce,” which states that Theda was converted at Iconium 
by St Paul. 

Lyeaonia — (literally, wolf-land). — The name in the New 
Testament signifies an ethnological division rather than a 
definite geographical area. It was a dreary, barren plain 
north of Cilicia and east of Phrygia and Pamphylia. The 
inhabitants were rude country people, who spoke either a 
Syrian dialect or a corrupt form of Greek. From the fact 
that they took the ministers of Christ for Hermes and Zeus, 
it is evident that they knew something of Greek mythology. 
Iconium was the capital of Lyeaonia. St Paul preached the 
Gospel in this district on Ips first missionary journey. 
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Lystpa. — This city was undoubtedly in the eastern part of tlie 
great plain of Lycaonia ; and there are very strong reasons for 
identifying its site with the ruins called Bm-bir-Kilisseh, at 
the base of a conical mountain of volcanic structure, named 
the Karadagh (Hamilton, Res. in A.M.^ ii. 313). Here are the 
remains of a great number of churches ; and it should be 
noticed that Lystra has its post-apostolic Christian history, 
the names of its bishops appearing in the records of early 
councils (Smith, Bib. Did.). 

Ri^erences in the Ads : — 

1. St Paul having healed a cripple there on his first apostolic^ journey, 
the people desired to offer sacrifice to him aiul to Barnabas, whom they 
inufgined to be. Jupiter and Mercury in human form (xiv, 8-18). 

2. The Jews of Antioch and Iconium persuaded the people of Lystra 
to stone St Paul, but the apostle was miraculously saved fj’om death 
(xiv. 18-20). 

3. St Paul, on his second apostolic journey, visited Lystra, and took 
Tiinotln', a native of that city, as his companion and fellow-labourer 
(xvi. 1-3). 

Macedonia. — The Iiomans divided the region between the 
basin of the Danube and Cape Matapan into three provinces 
— Illyricum, Acbaia, and Macedonia. The last named lay 
due north-east of the other two. The Macedonians wore a 
simple, hardy, and brave people, and under Philip (b.c. 360- 
336) they subclued the Greeks. Their next conquest, under 
tlie leadership of Alexander the Great, Philip’s son (b.c. 336- 
323), was that of the Persian empire. They bravely resisted 
the invasions of Rome, but were conquered in the three great 
battles which were fought between b.c. 215-168. In b.c. 147 
the Romans !nade Macedonia a province, their first beyond 
the Adriatic, and, in order to weaken the independent spirit 
of the warlike Macedonians, the Romans divided their 
country into four districts or regions, each under a different 
governor. Rackham, speaking of this people, remarks : — * ‘ In 
the cities of Macedonia we find the people the important 
factor. With the more simple faith of a hardy rustic jrace — 
very different from the blase indifference of an Athens or a 
Corinth — they are hard to win, and easily prejudiced against 
a new religion, and from each cit^y St Paul is driven away by 
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a popular tumult. But, on the other side, when won, their 
national sturdiness displays itself in their intense fidelity and 
affectionateness. To none of his converts was St Paul hound 
with closer bonds than to the disciples of Thessalonica and 
Philippi. Macedonian independence also asserted itself in the 
comparative freedom allowed to their women. So in each city, 
at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea, we find mention in the 
Acts of the God-fearing women ; and certainly in the Church 
at Philippi the women — Lydia, livodia, and Syntyche — stand 
in a very prorriinent position*’ (Acts^ in h. 1.). 

The Macedonian towns mentioned in the Acts are Neapolis, 
Philippi, Amphi})olis, Apollonia, Thessalonica, and Berea. 
The wdiole region was intersected by Boman roads, notably 
by the Via Egnatia, which traversed Macedonia from east 
to west and united the chief cities of the four districts, viz. 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Pella, and Heraclea, whence it led 
down to the seaport town of Neapolis. On his second 
journey St Paul visited three of the Macedonian districts, and 
on his third journey he reached the fourth, which lay due 
west. On this occasion he returned by Macedonia, in order 
to evade the hostile Jews who were waiting for him in Corinth, 
expecting he would embark there for Syria (ch. xx. 3). 
Consequently there are three recorded visits of St Paul to 
Macedonia, as he passed through it once on his first journey 
and both going and returning on his third journey. 

Miletus. — This seaport town, the ancient capital of Ionia, 
was formerly a thriving commercial and maritime city until 
Ephesus gradually superseded it. Miletus lay on the coast 
of Caria, and was famous for its dyes and woollen fabrics. In 
St PaiiPs days the city lay on the sea coastf, but as the 
Meander gradually silted up the Gulf of Latmos with its 
alluvial deposit, the town became more inland, and now it 
stands eight miles from the sea. 

St Paul stayed for a short time at Miletus, on his way home 
from his third missionary journey, to bid farewell to the 
ancieqjs of. the Church of Ephesus, whom he summoned to 
meet him. 

Mitylene. — This city lay on the eastern coast of Lesbos, on 
a peninsula which projected due east. There were two 
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excellent harbours : one, the more spacious, sheltered a 
breakwater on the north of the city ; the other, less deep, - on 
the south. An ancient author thus describes this city : The 
town of Mibylene is beautifully and elegantly built, but the 
situation is not well chosen. When the south wind blows 
the inhabitants sicken, when the wind is south-east they cough, 
with the* north wind they regain their health, but they cannot 
then remain in the narrow street or open spaces on account of 
the excessive cold.” Horace speaks of the city as “fair Mitylene^* 
{'pulchra MityUne). Mityleiie was the birthplace of two 
poets, Alcaeus, and Sappho, and of Pittacus, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece. This town gave its name to the Island of 
Lesbos, which is now known as Mitilini. 

St Paul touched at ]\Iitylene on his road from Assos to 
Jerusalem at the close of his third missionary journey. 

Myra. — A city of Lycia, lying about two miles inland from 
its port, Andriace. It stands at the opening of a magnificent 
gorge which leads through the mountainous region of the 
interior down to the sea. The town is now in a heap of 
ruins, but the vast remains of an immense theatre and of 
magnificent rock tombs prove that JVIyra was once a town 
of considerable importance. From an ancient inscription we 
learn that the city was a storehouse for the corn brought 
from Egypt. In the Middle Ages, Andriace was the port 
of the Adriatic. “ In the seclusion of the deep gorge of 
Dembra is a magiiificeiit Byzantine church, probably the 
cathedral of the diocese when Myra was the ecclesiastical 
and political metropolis of Lycia. Another building, hardly 
less conspicuous, is a granary erected by Trajan near the 
mouth of t!he little river Andraki. This is the ancient 
Andriace, which Pliny mentions as the port of Myra, and 
which is described to us by Appian in his narrative of the 
Civil Wars of Rome, as closed and protected by a chain 
(Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii.). 

The traveller still looks with wonder “ at the vast theatre 
excavated from the mountain on the west, and surveys with 
interest the silent tombs of generations passed awliy, and 
the broken arches of the aqueduct that once conveyed the 
pure mountain stream to a dense multitude, of whom even 
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the bones have long since crumbled to dust ” (Lewin, vol. ii. 
p, 187). 

Pamphylia. — This maritime district lay in the south of 
Asia Minor, between Cilicia on the east and Lycia on the 
west. It was not a rich or populous region. Its chief 
seaport was Attalia, whence St Paul and Barnabas sailed 
for Antioch on their return from their first apostolic ^journey 
(xiv. 25), 

Patara. — The port of Xanthus, on the left bank of the 
river Xanthus. The ruins which remain prove that it 
was formerly a beautiful city. Traces of the city walls 
and of the castle which overlooked the harbour can be 
seen, but the place is now covered with sand dunes. 

Perge. — This was a very ancient and important city of 
Pamphylia. It stood near the mouth of the river Cestius, 
and was celebrated for the worship of Diana, whose shrine 
and temple stood outside the town on a hill. As the Cestius 
was navigable as far as Perge, it is probable that St Paul, 
when on his first journey, sailed up to this city in the vessel 
that had brought him from Paphos (xiii. 13). He also 
visited Perge, and evangelized there when returning to 
Syria (xiv. 24). 

Philippi, — This city stands on the banks of the Gangites, 
a tributary of the Strymon. It was fortified and enlarged 
by Alexander the Great, who named it Philippi in honour 
of his father. The old city was known as Krenides (ie, 
wells or fountains). As Philippi was a Roman colony, the 
inhabitants prided themselves on being Roman citizens. 
There were valuable gold and silver mines in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. These were situated about dne mile to 
the north of Philippi, in the region of Mount Pangseus. The 
modern village of Filibi occupies the site of the ancient 
Philippi. Philippi is celebrated in history as the scene of 
the two famous battles of Philippi, in which the Republican 
party in Rome was finally defeated, when Antony and 
Octavius overthrew Brutus and Cassius (b.c. 42). 

f ‘ 

References in the Acts : — 

(ii) On his second missionary journey, Sfc Paul baptized Lydia and 
her household (xvi. 14-16). ^ 
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(b) He cast a pytlionical spirit out of a girl. Her masters having 
raised a tumult, St Paul and Silas were apprehended and beaten with 
rods. An earthquake shook the prison in which they were incarcerated, 
and this led to the conversion of the jailer. St Paul and Silas, having 
claimed their rights as Roman citizens, were released. 

(c) St Luke having remained at Philippi (xvi, 40), St Paul rejoined 
him there when returning through Greece to Asia on his third journey 

(XX. 6). ♦ 

Phrygia. — The region cannot be determined, as the name 
connotes an ethnological division rather than a political one. 
The name was probably given popularly to the western 
portion of the central region of Asia Minor. 

References in tlte Acts : — 

1. Jews from Phrygia were present in Jerusalem at the Fca^it of 
Pentecost. 

2. St Paul commenced his third apostolic journey by going “ through 
the country of Galatia and Phrygia, in order confirming all tlie 
disciples” (xviii. 23). 

Puteoli. — This seaport, now known as Puzzuoli, is a seaport 
of Campania. It is situated to the north of the beautiful 
Bay of Naples, in a sheltered recess known as the Bay of 
Puteoli. The town was founded by the Greeks in 521 B.C., 
and was then known as Dicaearchia. The Komans gained 
possession of the town in the second Punic War; they 
fortified the harbour with a mole built on twonty-five arches, 
of which seventeen, more or less complete, may still be 
counted. The Romans colonized the town in 194 B.c. It 
was ravaged in the fifth century by Alaric and Genseric. 
Although speedily rebuilt, its ancient splendour had passed 
away. Extensive ruins are still to be seen, including remains 
of the aqueduct, reservoirs, the immense amphitheatre, and 
the temple of Serapis. 

Rheglum. — This town lay on the coast of Italy, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Messina. Its patron divinities 
were the Dioscuri — Castor and Pollux. Josephus, referring 
to Caligula, says : “ For any great or royal work tkat Ije ever 
did, which might be for the present and for future ages, 
nobody can name any such, but only the haven that he made 
about Ehegium and Sicily, for j;he reception of the ships 
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that brought corn from Egypt; wliich was indeed a work 
without dispute very great in itself, and of very great 
advantage to the navigation. Yet was not this work brought 
to perfection by him, but was the one half of it left im- 
perfect by reason of his want of application to it " (Antiq., 
xix., ii. 5). 

Rhegiurn “ was originally a Greek colony ; it was miserably 
destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse ; from Augustus it 
received advantages which combined with its geographical 
position in making it important throughout the duration of 
the Roman empire. It was prominently associated in the 
Middle Ages with the varied fortunes of the Greek emperors, 
the Saracens, and the Romans ; and still the modern Reggio 
is a town of 10,000 inhabitants. The distance across the 
straits from Messina is only about six miles, and it is well 
seen from the telegraph station above that Silician town” 
(Smith’s Bib, Diet., p. 1040). 

Rhodes. — This celebrated island, which is about forty-five 
miles long, lies opposite the high, rugged headlands of Caria 
and Lycia, the south-west districts of Asia Minor. Its 
excellent situation has contributed to its fame. As early as 
400 B.c. the city of Rhodes, the capital of the island, was 
built on the north-east of it. The island was celebrated 
for a magnificent temple dedicated to Apollo, the sun 
god, and for the immense statue of this deity known as 
the Colossus, which was one of the Seven Wonders of the 
world. It occupied a central position in the harbour, and 
could be seen far out at sea. This statue was brought to 
the ground in 224 b.c. by an earthquake, Rhodes was also 
famous for its roses, as the name reminds us {po8a, a rose). 
The ancient coins of Rhodes bear a representation of Apollo 
on the reverse, and a rose on the obverse. After Alexander’s 
death the island attained its greatest prosperity, and under 
the Romans it enjoyed certain privileges. It was the last 
place where the Christians of the East held out against the 
advancing < Saracens, and subsequently it was once more 
famous as the home and fortress of the Knights of St 
John. The most prominent remains of the city and the 
harbour are memorials of thpse knights. 
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St Taul touched at Ehodes when returning to Syria after 
his third missionary journey (xxi. 1). 

Salamina. — This city was built on the eastern end of the 
Island of Cyprus. It is now known as Famagousta. St 
Paul and Barnabas touclied at Salamina on their first 
missionary journey. There was a road which connected 
this city with Paphos. 

Samos — Tliis city was the capital of the island which bears 
the same name. The modern name of the port is Tigani, and 
it “ had the same relation to the town of Samos (which lay 
chiefly inland on the site of the modern Chora) that the Pirams 
had to Athens. There was also another resemblance between 
Samos and Athens, viz. that, as tliere was a sacred way from 
Athens to Eleusis, so there was a sacred way (which can 
still be traced) from Samos to the Heraium, or temple of Juno, 
the great goddess of the island, which lay about two miles to 
the west, on the headland now called Cape Colonna, from 
the single column of the temple which still remains ” (Lewin, 
Life and Epistles of St Paul^ pp. 87-9). 

St Paul touched at this island wlien returning from his 
third journey. 

Seleueia. — Seleucia, the nearest seaport to Antioch, was 
situated about sixteen miles from tins city by the land 
route. It could also be reached by water, but as the Orontes 
winds considerably, the distance is much greater by water. 
Seleucia was built on the western slope of Mount Coryplueus, 
which rises precipitously above the town, and was utilized 
as a place of sepulture, in accordance with the Oriental 
custom of burying the dead in rock-hewn sepulclires. The 
most remarkable feature of the city was a deep channel, 
which can still be seen, extending from east to west, and 
running outside the city wall and parallel to it. The eastern 
end of this culvert communicated with a large reservoir; 
the western opening poured its waters into the harbour, 
which consisted of two basins, the inner one close to the 
western wall of tlie city, the outer projecting ijito the sea. 
The latter was flanked by two moles, the extremities of 
which'overlapped, and vessels entered the harbour between 
these moles. The masonry is s^ill in good condition, but the 
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basins are choked up with mud and sand. The city itself 
was surrounded by a strong wall ; it was bounded on the 
north by a great culvert, and on the west by the inner basin. 
The ruins of the beautiful gate of Antioch are still to be 
seen at the south-eastern angle of the boundary- wall. It 
was adorned with pilasters, and lofty towers stood on both 
sides. The whole district is now scattered witH ruins. 
From Pliny {Nat Hist, v. 18) we learn that Seleucia was 
raised by Pompey to the dignity of a free city, hence it was 
exempt from tribute to Rome and had the right of self- 
government. The inhabitants had an evil reputation, and 
Juvenal speaks bitterly of the Orontes emptying itself into 
the Tiber {Sat., hi. 6), since the scum of the population of 
Antioch embarked from Seleucia for Rome. 

Sidon. — A very ancient seaport of Phoenicia. When the 
Israelites entered into possession of the Holy Land, Sidon 
fell to the portion of the tribe of Aser, but the Jews never 
succeeded in conquering the heathen inhabitants (see Judges 
i. 31). The Sidonians were a commercial people, skilled in 
the manufacture of glass, linen, and wroiight-silver. Sidon 
gave its name to the narrow strip of land that lies between 
Mount Lebanon and the Mediterranean. The city was 
ruled in turn by the Assyrians, Chaldeans, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, and finally by the Romans. The modern port, which 
lies west of Sidon, is known as Saida. Since “ they who had 
been dispersed by the persecution that arose on occasion of 
Stephen went about as far as Phenice^' (ch. ix. 19), it is 
probable that these brethren founded the Christian Church 
in Sidon, of which some of the “ friends ” who ministered to 
St Paul were members. * 

Syracuse. — This was a celebrated town on the eastern 
coast of Sicily. It was a convenient harbour for the Alexan- 
drian ships on their way to Puteoli, and excellent water 
from the fountain Arethusa was to be had. Syracuse was 
one of the five Roman colonies in Sicily. The vessel in 
which §t Paul sailed touched there {Acts xxviii. 12). 

Thessalonica. — This was the capital of Macedonia Secunda, 
and had, at different times, been known as Emathia,* Halia, 
and Therma, The city stoo^ on the north-eastern slope of 
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the Gulf of Thermae, and the neighbourhood was famous for 
its hot salt-springs. It frequently changed hands, having 
been conquered in turn by the Saracens 904 A.D., the 
Crusaders 1184, and the Turks in 1483. The latter still 
hold it. When St Paul visited Thessalonica it was a most 
populous and important city, ruled by politarchs appointed 
by the^people. The Eoraans allowed the city its freedom in 
return for the services rendered by the citizens in the final 
struggle between the Senate and the Eepublican party in 
Eome. They took the side of Augustus and Antony against 
Brutus and Cassius. The city, therefore, was not garrisoned 
by Eoman soldiers, nor were Eoman ensigns seen there. As 
Thessalonica was a metropolis, public games were celebrated 
tHere at stated intervals. It boasted of its altar and temple 
to Eome and tlie emperor, and of its vestal priestesses. 
There was a large Jewish population; thus St Paul found 
synagogues in which to begin his ministry by preaching the 
glad tidings first to the Jews, as was his custom. 

On this city Lcwin writes : “ Thessalonica had also con- 
siderable mercantile importance, and to its trade and constant 
communication with all parts of the globe w'e must ascribe 
the rapidity with which the intelligence of the success of the 
Gospel was there disseminated. Only a short time after 
Paul had left it he writes from Corinth to his new converts : 
* From you hath sounded out the word of the Lord, not only 
in Macedonia cand Achaia, but also in every place your faith 
to Godw^ard is spread abroad, so that we need not to speak 
anything.* Thessalonica — now, by a slight change, Salonica 
— still carries on an extensive trade, and is a place of con- 
sequence. *G['he walls are five miles round and, as you sail 
up the Bay of Thermae, have a very striking appearance, 
being whitewashed and painted, and rising up the hill in a 
theatrical form. Thessalonica, from its commercial character, 
had always a large proportion of Jews.” At the present day 
one-half of the population is Jewish. 

Three Taverns. — This was a station on the A^pian Eoad, 
about seventeen miles from Eome and ten from Appii 
Forum. As it was situated near the modern Cisterna, where 
the road from Antium intersected the Appian Eoad, it was a 
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general meeting-place for travellers. The Christian brethren 
came from Home as far as Three Taviorns to meet St Paul on 
his first visit Nto the metropolis. Josephus records that when 
Herod Alexander, the pretender, landed at Puteoli, the 
report went about him that he was coming to Pome, the 
whole multitude of the Jews that were there went out to 
meet him, ascribing it to Divine Providence that he ^had so 
unexpectedly escaped” (Antiq., xvii. 12. 1). 

Troas. — A seaport on the coast of Mysia, opposite the 
south-eastern end of the Island of Tenedos. The city was 
known as Alexandreia Troas, or by either of these names, 
and was one of the most important towns of tlie Homan 
province of Asia. The modern name is Eski-Stamboul, i.e. 
Old Constantinople. The ruins are still considerable. “ The 
walls, which may represent the extent of the city in the 
apostle’s time, enclose a rectangular space extending above 
a mile from east to west, and nearly a mile from north to 
south. That which possesses most interest for us is the 
harbour, which is still distinctly traceable in a basin about 
four hundred feet long and two hundred broad” (Smith, 
Bib. Diet.). 

References in the Acts: — 

1. St Paul had a vision at Troas of a man of Macedonia invoking his 
aid (xvi. 8, 11). 

2. On St PauPs last journey from Europe to Jerusalem, he stayed 
seven days at Troas. 

In this city St Paul raised Eutychus to life (xx. 9-12). 
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Year. 

Mouth. 

Days. 

Eng. Month 
(nearly). 

Festivals. 

Seasons. 

Productions. 

I. 

7. 

Nisan. 

30 

April. 

14. Pa'^ch. 

IG. First - fruits 
of Barley 
ottered. 

SjjrinR rains. 
Floods. 

Figs blossom. 
Wheat partly in 
the ear. 

II. 

8. 

Zif, or 
J.var. 

29. 

May. 

U.tSccond 

Pasch. 


Harvest. 

Barley harvest 
general. 

Wheat ripens. 
Wheat harvest. 

in. 

9. 

t 

Si van. 

30. 

June. 

6. Pentecost. 
First-fruits 
of Wheat. 

Summer begins, 
no rain from 
April to Sept. 


* IV. 

10. 

Thammuz. 

29. 

July. 


Hot Season. 

Streams dry np. 
Heat intense. 


V. 

11. 

Abh, 

30. 

August. 



Ripe figs. 

Vintage (early). 

VI. 

12. 

Ehil. 

20. 

September. 



Vintage (general). 

VII. 

■ 1. 

Tishri. 

.30. 

October. 

1. Feast of 
Trumpets. 

10. Day (»f Atone- 
ment. 

1 1.5. Feast of 

Tabernacles. 

Fir.'it-fruitsof 
Wine and 
Oil. 

Early rains. 

Seed Time. 

Ploughing and 
sowing begin. 

VIIT. 

2. 

Hul, or 
! Mareht'sli- 
j van. 

29. 

Noveaiber. 

•• 

Rain continues. 

Wheat, and bar- 
: ley sown. 

Vintage (late). 

IX. 

3. 

i 

Cliisleu, 

30. 

December. 

' 25. Feast of the 
Dedication. 

Winter begins. 
Snow on moun- 
tains. 


X. 

4. 

Tebheth. 

29. 

January. 

•• 

Coldest month. 
Uail and snow. 


XI. 

6. 

Shebat. 

30. 

I’obniai 7 . 


Weather milder. 

Winter fig. 

XII. 

6. 

Adar. 

29. 

.March. 

14, 1.5. Feast of 
Piirirn, j 

'I'hunder and ^ 
hail. 

Almond * tree 
blossoms. 


♦ Abridged from 1o the Shuiy of the liihle. 

t For those who were unable to keep it on the 14th of 
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Aocuract, St Luke’s, 1G5, IGG, 18G, 
212 . 

Achaia, 274. 

Acts, authorsliip of the, 211 ; dis- 
courses recorded in the, 225 ; 
quotations from Old Testament in 
the, 226 ; relation of, to the 
Gospels, 212 ; to the Epistles, 215; 
table shewing, 217. 

Adrumctum, 274. 

Advent, the Second, 5. 

African dispersion of Jews, 207. 
Agabus, 157. 

Agape, 35, 75. 

Agrippa, St Paul’s defence before, 
183. 

Albinus, 176. 

Alexandria, 275. 

Alexandrian corn-trade, 187, 192. 
Ananias of Damascus, 257. 

— the high -priest, 257. 

Ananias and Sa])hira, 62. 

Ancients of the Church, 98. 

Andriace, 295, 

Angelology, Jewish, 103. 

Antagonism to Christianity, 195. 
Antioch in Pjsidia, 110, 275 ; in 
Syria, 277 ; St Paul at, 124. 
Antonia, castle of, 164. 

Apollo, 257. 

Apostles, number of the, 8. 

Apostolic letter, 123. 

Appeals to Cesar, 178. 

Appii Forum, 279. 

Aquila and Priscilla, 258. 

Arabia, St Paul’s visit to, 90, 
Aramaic, 168, 

Areopagus, 133, 282. 

Ascension, the, 1 ; reasons for the, 2. 


Asia Minor, 279. 

Asiarchs, 149. 

Assembly of Cliurch in Jerusalem, 
119. 

Assos, 281. 

Assunq)tion ofB.V. Mary, 7. 
Assyrian exile of Jews, 205. 
Athenians, characteristics of, 133, 
136. 

Athen.s, 133, 282. 

Augusta, the band, 184. 

Authorship of the Acts, 211, 

Baptism, 4, 76, 144. 

Bar-jesu, 108. 

Barnabas, St, 258. 

Beautiful Gate, 41, 45. 

Berea, 282. 

Bernice, 259. 

Body, glorified, of Christ, 27. 
Burial-places, Jewish, 63. 

Calendar, Jewish, 303. 

Cenchre, 282. 

Cesar, appeals to, 178. 

Cesarea, 283 ; St Paul at, 176. 

Cliains worn by St Paul, 195. 

Chel, 41. 

Chios, 284. 

Christian, name of, 96 ; worship, 33. 
Christianity, conditions favourable 
to, 200 ; hostility to, 195. 
Chrysostom, St John, quoted, 62, 
92, 126, 240. 

Church, growth of the, 30 ; signitlca- 
tion of the term, 6^5 ; s:ymbolizod 
by a ship, 240. 

Cilicia, 284. 

Circumcision, 122. 
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Citizenship, Roman, 130. 

Claudius expels Jews from Rome, 139. 
Clergy, dress of, 38. 

Colonies, Roman, 126. 

Community of goods, 31. 

Conditions favourable to Christianity, 

200 . 

Consecration, ej)iscopal, 105. 
Conybeare and Howson quoted, 188, 
236, 242, 254, 262, 291, 292, 295. 
Coos, 284. 

Corinth, 284. 

Cornelius, conversion of, 95. 
Corner-stone, 60. 

Corn-ships, 192. 

Crete, 286. 

Cyprus, 286. 

Damascus, routes to, 89. 

David, tomb of, 28. 

Deacons, 73. 

Demoniacal possession, 127. 

Derbe, 288. 

Diaconate, office of, 74. 

Diana of Ephesus, 146, 147, 289. 
Dionysius the Areofiagite, 260. 
Discourses recorded in the Acts, 225. 
Dispersions of Jews, 205. 

Drusilla, 260. 

Ecstasies, 92. 

Edersheim quoted, 12, 45, 103, 104. 
Elymas, 108. 

Ephesian sui)erstitions, 145. 

Ephesus, 288 ; Diana of, 146, 289 ; 
overnment of, 149 ; St Paul’s 
iscourse at, 152. 

Epimenides, 137. 

Episcopal consecration, 105. 
Eucharist, Holy, 34, 35, 30, 44. 
Eusebius quoted, 4, 6, 99, 101, 130, 
Evangelist, office of, 156. [156, 160. 

Exorcism, 129. 

Expulsion of Jews from Rome, 139. 

Fareak quoted, 255, 280. 

Fasting, 107. 

Felix, 2ffl. ' 

Festivals, Jewish, 44. 

Festus, 178, 261. 

Figureheads of ships, 231, 232. 
Footprints of our Lord, 6w c 


Foot-soldier’s equipment, 163. 

Fulfilment of prophecies, 20, 98 ; see 
also Prophecies. 

Galatia, 143, 291. 

Galileans or Zealots, 69. 

Gamaliel, 262. 

Gates of the Temple, 45, 4^ 

Gentiles, rules imposed upon, 123, 
159 ; St Peter’s attitude towards, 
92, 94, 123, 124. 

Gift of tongues, 198. 

Gnidus, 291. 

Greek culture, 202 ; proselytes, 203. 

Haceldama, 11. 

Haggadah, 58. 

IJalakhali, 58. 

Handling of St Paul’s ship, 238. 

Herod Agrippa I. , 99, 263 ; death of, 
103. 

— II., 264. 

Herodian family, extinction of, 181; 
genealogy of, 102. 

High -priests, dress of, 52 ; duties of, 
52 ; list of, 53. 

Hippolytus, St, (juoted, 240, 252. 

Holy Ghost, descent of the, 14. 

Holy of Holies, 42. 

Holy Place, 42. 

Hours, Jewish, of the day, 19; of 
prayer, 46. 

ICONIUM, 291. 

Imprisonment of St Paul in Rome, 
196, 251, 253 ; under the Romans, 
175, 194. 

Introduction of Christianity into 
Rome, 208. r 

James, St, the Great, 99, 265. 

— the Less, 101, 158, 265. 

Jerusalem, assembly in, 119; destnic- 

tion of, 23, 26 ; disturbances in, 
177 ; events of St Paul’s stay in, 
173 ; St Paul’s visits to, 116. 

Jesus of Nazareth, use of name, 26. 

Jewish angelology, 103 ; burials, 63 ; 
calendar, 303 ; converts oppose 
St Paul, 118, 122; sacrifices, 43; 
sepulchres, 64 ; synagogues, 77 ; 
worship, 42, 
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Jews in Rome, 139, 140, 208. 

— of the Disj)ersioii, 17. 

John, St, the Baptist, 266. 

— the Evangelist, 266, 289. 
Josaphat, Valley of, 5. 

"To9l^)hus quoted, 23, 28, 45, 54, 
65, 68, 71, 103, 124, 129, 161, 162, 
163, 164, 166, 176, 177, 178, 191, 
260, 2§7, 302. 

Judaism, 201. 

Judas Iscariot, 9, 10, 11. 

Julius Priscus, 185. 

Justin Martyt, St, 36, 196, 270. 

Laying on of hands, 105. 

Lcvites, 51. 

Lewin quoted, 169, 186, 191, 192, 
*242, 243, 295, 299, 301. 

Lightfoot quoted, 1, 57, 85, 171. 
Liturgies, ancient, 36. 

Lord, use of the title, 182. 

Lots, drawing, 12. 

Lucian quoted, 237. 

Luke, St, accuracy of, 165, 166, 186, 

212 . 

Lycaonia, 292. 

Lystra, 293; St Paul at, 114. 

Macedonia, 293 ; St Paul's journey 
through, 131. 

Magical arts, 108. 

Malta, 189, 190, 191. 

Mamertine prison, 253. 

Manahcn, 104. 

Manner of the Ascension, 1. 

Mary, B.V., death of, 7, 289. 

Mass, see Euciiarist. 

Messianic dispensation, 25. 

Messias, references to the, 18, 82, i 
111, 183, 201. 

Midrash, 58. 

Miletus, 294. 

Milinan quoted, 139. 

Miracles, 21 ; classes of, 22, 23 ; 

names for, 21. 

Mishna, 68. 

Mitylene, 294. 

Moses, law of, 58, 68, 83. 

Myra, 295. 

Navjgation in ancient times, 231, 
238. 


Kazarite vow, 141, 161. 

Nethinim, 51. 

Number of the apostles, 8. 

Numbers, symbolism in, 9, 

Olives, Mount of, 6. 

Order, Holy, 105. 

Paley quoted, 114. 

Palium, 38. 

Pampliylia, 279, 296. 

Patara, 296. 

Paul, St, journey to Damascus, 
89 ; visit to Arabia, 90 ; sermon 
at Antioch in Pisidia, 110 ; 
and St Theda, legend of, 112; 
stoned at Lystra, 114; visits to 
Jerusalem, 115 ; opposed by 
judaizers, 118 ; and Si Barnabas 
at Antioch, 124 ; and St Barnabas 
separate, 125; journey through 
Macedonia, 131 ; journey from 
Berea to Athens, 132 ; sermon on 
the Areopagus, 133 ; vow taken 
by, 140, 161 ; journey from An- 
tioch to Ephesus, 142 ; desire to 
visit Rome, 145, 180, 193 ; journey 
fiom Phili})pi to Jerusalem, 151, 
158 ; discourse at Ephesus, 152 ; 
interview with St James and 
ancients, 158; discourse from 
castle steps, 165, 167 ; before 
Sanhedrin, 169; at Cesarea, 176; 
appeals to Cesar, 178 ; defence 
before Agrippa, 183; journey to 
Rome, 186 et seq, ; voyage from 
Cesarea to Malta, 188; journey 
from Malta to Rome, 241 ; ])ersonal 
appearance, 243 ; style and charac- 
ter, 244 ; last years, 249 ; im- 
prisonment in Rome, 196, 251, 
253 ; trial in Rome, 253 ; martyr- 
dom, 255. 

Pentecost, Jewish feast of, 12. 

I’eregrini, 184. 

Terge, 296. 

Persecution by Herod Agrippa, 99. 

Peter, St, 267 ; his fir#t sei^non, 18 ; 
sermon in Solomon’s Porch, 47 ; 
attitude towards Gentiles, 92, 94, 
123, 124 ; martyrdom, 256 ; and 
St John mentioned together, 39. 
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I’harisces, 67. 

Phenice, 188, 189. 

Philip, St, 268 ; his daughters, 157. 
Philippi, 296. 

Pliilo quoted, 172. 

Philosophical errors refuted by St 
Paul, 136. 

Phrygia, 297. 

Place of the Ascension, 1. 

Places visitfKl by St Paul, 252. 

Pontius Pilate, 61. 

Potter’s field, 12. 

Praetorian guards, 185. 

Prayer and fasting, 107. 

Priesthood, Christian, 98 ; Jewish, i 
49. i 

Priscus, 185. 

Prisons, Roman, 130. 

Proconsuls in Eiihesus, 150. 

Prophecies, 97 ; fulfilled, 4, 6, 17, 
18, 20, 60, 98. 

Proselytes, 76, 203. 

Puteoli, 192, 297. 

Quotations from the Old Testament, 
226. 

Raokham quoted, 102, 135, 186, 187, 
289. 

Rational of judgment, 52, 93. 

Reasons for the Ascension, 2. 

Relation of the Acts to the Epistles, 
215 ; to the Gospels, 212. 
Resurrection of Christ, 26: of the 
dead, 174. 

Rliegiuni, 297. 

Rhodes, 298. 

Roman conquests and civilization, 

204. 

Rome, introduction of Christianity 
into, 208 ; Jews in, 139, 140, 208, 
210 ; St Paul’s desire to visit, 145, 
180, 193. 

Roofs of houses, 93. 

Rudders of ships, 233. 

Sabbath-day’s journey, 6. 

Sacrificesji Jeviw'sh, 43, 44. 

Sadducees, 54, 66. 

Salamina, 299. 

Samaritans, 87. 

Samos, 299. 


Sanhedrin, 56 ; St Paul before the, 
169. 

Sayings of Christ not recorded in the 
Gospels, 154. 

Schair quoted, 25, 67, 171. 

Scourging, 71. 

Scribes, 58. 

Seleucia, 299, 

Sepulchres, Jewd.sh, 64. 

Ship, symbol of the C’liurch, 240. 

Shi])s, ancient, 231 ; diagiani.s of, 
233, 2M, 235, 237. 

Shipwreck of St I’aul, 'x86, 189. 

Sicarii, 162, 178. 

Sidon, 300. 

Silas, 268 ; suggested as author of 
the Acta, 211. 

Simon the magician, 269, ‘ 

Smith’s Vo)/(f(fe and Shi/anrek of St 
Paul, 186, 189, 191, 231, 238. 

Solomon’s Porch, 40. 

Soreg, 41. 

Spain, St Paul in, 251, 252. 

Stanley quoted, 29. 

Stejtheii, St, 271 ; his trial comjtarcd 
with our Lord’s, 81 ; his defenc.e, 
82 ; efiects of his defence, 87 ; his 
language, 83 ; liis martyrdom, 84 ; 
traditions concerning, 86. 

Stocks, 130. 

Stole, 38. 

Stoning, 85. 

Suj)ernatnral communications, 92. 

Synagogue, the Great, 58. 

Synagogues, Jewish, 77 ; incidents 
connected witii, 81 ; officers of, 79 ; 
plan of, 78 ; services in, 80. 

Syracuse, 241, 300. 

Syrian Dis}>er.sion of Jews, 207. 

Tell Hum, plan of synagogue at, 
78. 

Temple, the, 39 ; St Paul charged 
with violating, 161. 

Tertullian quoted, 182, 195, 210. 

Theda, 112, 292. 

Til essalonica, 300 . 

Three Taverns, 301. 

Times and seasons, 48. 

Timothy, St, 114, 271 ; suggested as 
author of the Acts, 211. 

Titles, Roman, 182. 
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Tongues, gift of, 198. 

Traditions conccn niiig St Stejihen, 8t). 
Treawsury of the Temple, 41. 

Trial of St Paul in Rome, 253. 

Tria ls by the Sanhedrin, 58. 

’BPUlfci, 302. 

Trophimus, 273. 

Tychicus, 250, 273. 

Vestments, ecclesiastical, 38 ; of 
high-priest, 52. 

Via Egnatia, t31, 294. 

Vigouronx .quoted, 124, 125, 130, 
165, 211. 


Vipers in Malta, 191. 

Visions, 20, 92. 

Vow, Nazarite, 141, 161 ; St Paul’s, 
141, 161. 

Widows, 72. 

Witchcraft, 108. 

Witnesse.s of th e Ascension, 2. 
Women’s Court in the Temple, 41. 
Wordsworth quoted, 3, 17, 62, 100, 
180, 181, 187. 

Worship, ('liristian, in the early 
Church, 33 ; Jewish, 12. 

Zealots or Galileans, 69. 





